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Efficiency.  That’s  just  one  category 
Copley  Newspapers  could  be  filed 
under  with  our  new  automated 
newspaper  library  system. 

We  are  one  of  the  technological 
leaders  in  the  newspaper  industry. 
Currently  on-line  are  our  San  Diego 
papers;  the  San  Diego  Union  and 
The  Tribune  and  The  Daily  Breeze  in 
Torrance. 

By  1986  all  eleven  Copley  papers, 
which  are  located  in  California  and 
Illinois,  will  enjoy  this  enlightened 
approach  to  library  filing.  At  the  push 
of  a  button,  Copley  Newspapers  will 
be  able  to  share  accurate,  fast, 
complete  library  files. 
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“The  uSa’s  newest  nationwide  newspaper  salutes  the 
USA  newspaper  world’s  most  dedicated  chronicler. 
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The  Birthday  Game 

Jackson  Newspapers 

RO.  Box  8715  New  Haven,  CT  06531 

Attn:  Bill  Guthrie  Or  call  us  at:  (203)  562-1133 


Double-time  for 
past  customers! 


If  you're  a  past  or  current 
customer  of  the  Birthday 
Game,  we'll  double  the 
deal.  F^r  example,  order  20 
or  more  weeks,  and  you'll 

get  5/x  weeks  FREE  I  Those 
onus  weeks  could  just  be 
the  extra  boost  your  circu¬ 
lation  needs I 


Cali  or  write  Bill  Guthrie  to¬ 
day,  and  discover  a  circulation 
me  that's  a  real  piece  of  cake 
for  you  and  your  readers.  But 
hurryl  This  special  offer  ends 
"  ptember  28, 1984. 


When  you  order 
10  weeks  of  the 
Birthday  Game. 


The  easiest-to-run,  easiest-to- 
play  circulation  game  is  five 
years  old.  To  help  celebrate, 
we're  giving  you  a  special 
gift:  one,  two,  even  three 
weeks  of  the  Birthday  Game, 
absolutely  FREE  I 


Buy  6-9  weeks,  get  1  week 
FREE 

Buy  10-19  weeks,  get  2  weeks 
FREE 

Buy  20  weeks  or  more,  get  3  weeks 
FREE 
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THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
100th  ANNIVERSARY  EDITION 


from 


A  history  for  all  ages  from  the  young 

V  ,  ^ 

student  to  the  graduate  scholar,  ^ 
the  new  reporter  to  the  ancient  editor; 

but,  more  precisely, 
for  the  people  who  make  the  news  — 
all  of  us. 


At  the  beginning  was  The  Journalist,  then  came  Newspaperdom,  The 
Fourth  Estate,  all  the  ancestors  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  the  news¬ 
paperman’s  journal  of  today.  Elsewhere  in  this  edition  we  trace  our 
family  tree  and,  in  addition,  tell  the  story  of  the  first  hundred  years  of 
American  journalism.  But  here  in  this  100th  Anniversary  Edition  com¬ 
memorating  our  second  century  we  want  to  look  at  the  journalism 
problems  that  seem  to  change  little  in  changing  times. 

Our  story  has  ten  chapters;  one  for  each  decade  since  1884,  as  the 
printed  word  moved  from  hand-set  type  to  satellites.  Our  forefathers 
wrote  this  history.  We  have  resurrected  their  articles,  pictures  and 
advertisements  to  peek  into  yesterday.  It’s  fun  to  discover  that  no 
President  loved  the  press;  production  problems  began  with  Gutenberg; 
there  is  never  enough  circulation;  and,  yes,  there  has  always  been 
competition  for  the  newspaper  advertising  dollar. 

Looking  back  may  help  us  look  forward,  and  reading  history  should  be 
epjoyable.  This  Editor  &  Publisher  edition  is  de.signed  so  each  page 
could  pique  your  imagination  and  bring  yesterday’s  newsroom  aJive. 
Since  no  one  objects  to  brevity,  our  short  commentary  for  each  decade 
only  touches  the  major  trends.  Start  at  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  or 
anywhere;  but,  be  careful:  wherever  you  open  these  pages  your  by-gone 
associates  may  intrigue  you  into  reading  more. 

So,  here  is  the  second  100  years  of  American  journalism — ^The  Mod¬ 
em  Age  of  Communications — as  told  by  The  Journalist,  Newspaper¬ 
dom,  The  Fourth  Estate  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

We  were  there,  and  we  will  continue  to  be  as  newspapers  develop  in 
the  future. 

Unlike  most  anniversary  issues,  we  have  sought  no  kudos  for  our¬ 
selves.  Our  reward,  as  it  has  been  over  the  years,  will  come  from  our 
participation  in  the  development  of  newspapers  as  No.  1. 

We  take  pride  in  our  roles  as  the  only  independent  weekly  journal  of 
the  newspaper  business. 
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THE  WHITE  HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 

February  22,  1984 


I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  extend  my  warm  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  staff  and  readers  of  "Editor  and 
Publisher”  as  you  celebrate  your  One  Hundredth 
Anniversary  of  publication. 

As  the  only  privately-owned  weekly  journal  in  the 
newspaper  field,  "EiP"  has  provided  a  unique  service 
to  American  journalism.  By  presenting  news  and  com¬ 
mentary  on  events  affecting  the  press,  encouraging 
new  technological  advances,  promoting  high  journalistic 
ideals,  and  vigorously  defending  freedom  of  the  press, 
your  publication  has  played  a  significant  role  in  the 
progress  and  growth  of  our  nation's  strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent  newspapers. 

Because  a  free  press  is  a  cornerstone  of  our  democracy, 
Americans  cherish  our  freedom  of  expression  and  the 
institutions  that  give  meaning  to  our  liberty.  From  a 
time  when  our  country  was  yet  to  emerge  as  a  leader 
among  nations  until  the  present,  "Editor  &  Publisher" 
has  advocated  proudly  the  values  we  treasure  as  a 
fundamental  part  of  our  heritage  as  a  free  people.  By 
helping  newspapers  serve  the  American  people  better, 
you  have  added  vitality  and  strength  to  our  way  of  life. 

Once  again,  congratulations  on  reaching  this  centennial 
anniversary  and  may  you  continue  to  be  such  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  America's  fine  journalistic  tradition  for  many 
years  to  come. 
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EDTIOR  &  PUBUSHER  MADE  A  WISH. 


That  wish  was  to  become  a  reliable,  credible  publi¬ 
cation  for  North  America’s  newspapers.  A  publication 
that  upheld  freedom  of  speech  and  expressed  news¬ 
paper  news  and  views  to  its  readers  in  an  interesting, 
informative  style  and  reflected  the  industry’s  growth 
and  changes.  Editor  and  Publisher  -  you’ve  done  it! 


92  YEARS  AGO, 


That  wish  was  to  become  one  of  Canada’s  great 
newspapers. 

Ninety-two  candles  later,  2,200  of  the  country’s  best 
newspaper  people  produce  a  paper  that  in  February, 
1984  sold  an  average  of  506,000  copies  every  weekday 
morning  and  afternoon,  more  than  820,000  on 
Saturdays  and  more  than  490,000  on  Sundays.  We’re 
Canada’s  leading  newspaper,  and  one  of  the  best-read 
in  all  of  North  America! 

Happy  Birthday,  Editor  &  Publisher.  We’ve  been 
growing  with  you  since  you  were  eight  years  old. 


THE  TORONTO  STAR 
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newspapers 
duty  to  print 
the  news 
and  raise  hell.”  Ill'' 


m 


That’s  how  Editor  Wilbur  Storey  defined  the  mission  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  in  1861. 

We  agree  with  Storey. 

We’ve  followed  his  prescription  for  112  years. 

We  offer  our  best  wishes  to  Editor  and  Publisher  on  its  100th  birthday. 


the 


Charleston 


Charleston,  W  Va. 


The  State New^)^-OurtlZA  Year 


The  Boston  Globe,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Affiliated  Publications,  Inc. 


Press  On. 

To  be  known  as  the  ‘newspaperperson’s 
newspaper’  is  a  tribute  in  itself. 
To  hold  this  title  for  one  hundred  years 
is  an  achievement  anyone  in  our 
business  would  envy. 

Congratulations,  E  &  R  May  the 
presses  roll  forever. 
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Why  are  these  people  behind  that  woman? 


Mary  Hausch.  Managing 


“Advertisers  are  pleased  with 
Monday  Woman  because  it 
stays  around  the  house  long 
after  the  rest  of  the  daily  paper 
has  been  discarded.  That  is 
why  number  of  advertisers 
have  long-term  contracts  for 
paid  positions  in  the  section.” 


Editor,. 

Times 


>.  Managing 


stone  to  our  growing  Sunday 
package.  Our  readers  rave 
about  it. .  .Merchants  heap 
praise  on  the  results  they  get 
week  after  week  from  advertis¬ 
ing  appearing  in  it.” 


.  is  the  key-  “Weekend  Woman  has  boosted 


both  circulation  and  advertis¬ 
ing  in  our  Saturday  paper.  Re¬ 
tail  advertising  has  tripled 
since  Weekend  Woman  was 
introduced.” 


WhatisWBftian 


Four  weeks  in  advance  of 
publication  we  deliver  a 
complete  editorial  package. 
You  sell  advertising  around  it: 

•  Color  Celebrity  Cover  and 
Interview 

•  Columns- 

Dr.  Judith  Kurianskv  on 
Sexuality.  The  Curious 
Shopper,  Dear  Doctor. 


•  Features 

•  Illustrations 

•  Photographs 

•  Headlines 

•  Layout 

•  Camera  Ready  or 
Computer  Delivered 

You  control  the  use  of  Sunday 
Woman  to  make  it  work  in 
your  market! 


•  Publish  it  any  day  of  the  week. 

•  Give  it  any  title  you  like. 

•  Print  it  as  a  special  supple¬ 
ment  or  use  it  ROP. 

•  Turn  it  into  a  local  magazine 
by  adding  stories. 

Readership  surveys  show 
women  are  the  core  audience, 
but  a  significant  number  of 
men  also  become  regular 
readers! 


For  more  information  call  Director  of  Sunday  Woman 
Sales,  Dennis  Danko,  collect,  212-682-5600  or  toll  free: 


800-223-7383 


lt*s  easy  to  get  ahead  behind 


Featwres  Svnclica'l‘« 

A  Division  of  The  Hearst  Corporation 
235  East  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 


American  Journalism 
The  Beginnings 


By  Frederic  B.  Farrar 


Encourage  newspapers  and  you 
encourage  learning:  Encour¬ 
age  learning  and  you  secure 
the  liberties  of  posterity. 

The  Eastern  Herald 
Portland,  District  of  Maine 
Massachusetts. 

June  8, 1795 


In  1783  England  agreed  that  the 
United  States  of  America  was  a 
nation.  Here  is  the  story  of  American 
journalism  for  the  first  hundred 
years  and  the  people  whose  genius 
created  modem  journalism.  By  the 
time  our  revolution  was  fact,  our 
newspapers  were  a  part  of  American 
life.  How  did  it  all  start? 

In  1702  the  first  English  daily 
newspaper  appeared  in  London;  but 
it  was  two  years  more  before  the  first 
American  newspaper  began  with  the 
weekly  Boston  News-Letter,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Postmaster  John  Campbell. 
It  was  a  modest  product,  but  it  was 
the  first  newspaper.  Little  local  news 
entered  the  sm^  four  sheets  full  of 
European  news  that  ship  captains 
brought  to  town.  The  Boston  News- 
Letter  lived  until  1776  when  its  pro¬ 
prietors,  including  Loyalist  Mar¬ 
garet  Draper,  sailed  away  with  Brit¬ 
ish  General  Howe’s  troops  to  Halifax, 
Nova  Scotia. 

Before  Postmaster  Campbell  felt 
the  need  to  print  all  the  news  he  could 
find,  two  attempts  had  been  made  to 
start  newspapers  in  Boston.  Samuel 
Green  printed  a  broadside.  The 
Present  State  of  the  New-English 
Affairs,  in  1689  followed  by  the  more 
familiar  Publick  Occurrences  of 
Benjamin  Harris  less  than  a  year 
later.  Neither  printer  published  a 
second  issue  because  both  had  failed 
to  get  permission  to  publish  the 
news.  Harris  must  have  been  dis¬ 
couraged  because  he  had  censorship 
problems  earlier  in  London  with  his 


Domestick  Intelligence,  “published 
to  prevent  false  reports.” 

Little  is  known  of  Bepjamin  Har¬ 
ris,  but  he  may  have  been  the  grand¬ 
father  of  the  ^vertising  copywriter: 

That  Excellent  and  most 
wholesome  Liquor,  called  Dr.  But 
lePs  Ale,  Is  sold  by  Tobias  Col 
lier,  at  the  Coffee-house  in  Pye- 
Comer....  It  gently  clears  the 
Stomack  (that  Original  source 
of  most  Diseases)  of  crudities 
and  vitious  Juices,  contracted 
by  hard-drinking,  or  disorderly 
IXet. 

Domestick  Intelligence  or  News 

both  from  City  and  Country. 

Tuesday,  October  28,  1679 


Campbell’s  News-Letter,  dull  as  it 
was,  did  break  the  ice  for  colonial 
newspapers.  During  the  next 
generation,  newspapers  appeared  in 
Philadelphia,  Annapolis,  Newport, 
and  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  The 
Boston  News-Letter  had  lively  com¬ 
petition  from  Ben  Franklin’s  older 


brother,  James,  with  The  New- 
England  Courant.  While  James  lan¬ 
guished  in  jail  for  his  outspoken 
opinions,  Ben  began  his  famous  jour¬ 
nalistic  career  by  printing  the 
Courant  for  his  brother.  After  James 
left  jail,  disgusted  with  the  puritani¬ 
cal  mind,  he  moved  to  the  Rhode 
Island  colony  of  free-thinkers  where 
he  published  in  peace. 

The  long-lived,  renowned  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Bradford  family  started  the 
first  newspapers  in  both  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  In  the  1730s 
Bepjamin  Franklin,  established  now 
as  a  good  Philadelphia  printer  and 
proprietor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ga¬ 
zette,  lent  Lewis  Timothy  a  thousand 


pounds  to  start  printing  in  Charles¬ 
ton.  Soon,  Timothy  was  printing  The 
South-C arolina  Gazette. 
Unfortunately,  Lewis  died  suddenly 
and  Franklin  regretted  his  loan. 
Within  a  few  years,  Lewis’  widow,  E- 
lizabeth,  put  the  Timothy  printing 
establishment  and  The  South- 
Carolina  Gazette  on  a  paying  basis. 
Franklin  was  fiilly  repaid. 

Female  enterprise  in  early  Amer¬ 
ican  journalism  was  conunon.  Usual¬ 
ly,  colonial  widows  were  forced  to 
remarry  as  most  husbands  were 
farmers,  and  women  found  it  difficult 
to  make  a  living  with  a  wooden  plow. 
Women  jounu^ts  epjoyed  a  promi¬ 
nence  and  success  in  18th  century 
America  that  was  not  approached 
until  the  present  day.  Hannah  Wat¬ 
son  published  The  Connecticut 
Courant  when  Ebenezer  died  in  1777. 
Today,  Hartford  Courant  still 
flourishes  as  a  leading  journalistic 
voice  in  New  England.  Other  women 
continued  newspapers  when  they 
became  widows:  Eliubeth  Holt  with 
The  Independent  Gazette;  or  the 
New-York  Journal  Revived, 
Clementina  Rind  in  Williamsburg 
with  The  Virginia  Gazette,  and  Anne 
Catherine  Green  with  The  Maryland 
Gazette  in  Annapolis.  Anne  was  even 
authorized  to  print  colonial  money. 

Prior  to  the  revolution,  the  signifi¬ 
cant  journalistic  event  was  the  1736 
libel  trial  of  John  Peter  Zenger  for 


Professor  Frederic  B.  Farrar,  a  journalism 
graduate  of  Washington  &  Lee  Univesity  has 
a  master's  degree  in  history  from  Adelphi 
University.  He  currently  teaches  the  history 
of  journalism  in  the  School  of  Communica¬ 
tions  at  Temple  University,  Philadelphia,  and 
directs  the  advertising  sequence.  He  is  the 
author  of  "This  Common  Channel  to 
Independence:  Revolution  and  Newspapers 
1759—1798"  and  a  contributing  editor  to 
Media  History  Digest.  He  served  as  consul¬ 
tant  to  the  permanent  newspaper  exhibit  at 
the  Chicago  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  and  is  a  member  of  the  American 
Antiquarian  Society.  Before  joining  Temple 
University,  Farrar  spent  34  years  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  as  a  sales  executive. 
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[tii* 


NKW-TORK  TMBtiNli. 


OrnCK  NO.  n  ANN'STRtKT. 


FIVE  DOLLAK.S  A  YEAI 


UY  GREELEY  A  M<.EIAtATH. 


For  of  I 
Th«*ad 
All,  w«l 
OMplr 


VHS  CBAKOE  OF  THE  UQHT  BBIOADE  AT 
BALAKLAVA. 


BoUthe 


HOWAUl 


Half  •  Imcm,  ktlf  ■  1m(M, 
Half  olMgwoawaid, 

All  in  tho  TOilej  of  Doath 
Bode  tho  lix  hnndred. 

Into  Iho  toDoj  of  dooth 
Bode  the  tb  haadrod, 

For  np  oamo  on  eidar  whioh 
Borne  one  bad  bhindorad. 
'Forward,  Bie  Light  Brigadel 
'  Take  the  lau,'  Nolan  oidd: 
Into  tho  ralloj  of  Doato 
Boda  the  tlx  hnndred. 

'  Forward,  the  Light  Brigade  I' 
No  aan  wae  there  dkinajed, 
Not  though  the  loldier  knew 
Botoo  ono  had  blnadered: 
Tkebe  not  to  make  lepljr, 
Theiia  not  to  reaion  whj, 
noire  bnt  to  do'  and  die. 

Into  the  raUa  j  of  Death 
Bode  the  rix  hnndred. 
rnnnii*  to  right  of  them, 
to  left  of  them, 
Ohaaon  In  boat  of  them 
VoUoTed  and  thnoderedi 
Btaneed  at  with  that  and  ahell, 
*-’■  'heyr  ” 


Warinth 
and  EngUil 
thought  an4 
tnnee  of  eoi 
oxoita  the  p 
moot  parely 
aina  for  wb 
tendingi  an 
Bright,  toe 
againat  Chri 
the  Turk  an 
Eaat,  are  bo 
“  aent  to  oo- 
epinioEa.  ] 
idl  would  gl 
with  aafety 
but  OYoryb 
anoa  aa  a  na 
Tnrkiah  Eo 
principle,  bi 
Tnrkwean 
own  aakca,  i 
ty  barriera  t 
tfonlar  regio 
aaaibeoora 
fl|ktinf,  bni 


(tr*  The  fifRth  c 
tice  of  whoec  del 
part  of  Ihia  paper, 
comiiim  frrrm  a  fri 
quninTed  with  the 


HEMPSTEAD.  MARCH  29™.  18.11. 


remembered  by 
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articles  he  printed  in  The  New-York 
Weekly  Journal.  Actually,  such 
libels  were  written  by  citizens  who 
opposed  the  policies  of  Governor 
Cosby;  but,  according  to  law,  the 
printer  was  responsible.  Although 
John  Peter  remained  in  jail  nearly 
nine  months  before  his  trial,  his  little- 
known  wife,  Catherine,  printed  The 
Journal  each  week.  Zenger  was  re¬ 
leased,  when  a  jury  succumbed  to  the 
eloquent  entreaties  of  an  old  Phil¬ 
adelphia  lawyer  named  Andrew 
Hamilton  who  argued  that  truth  is  a 
defense  of  libel.  No  law  supported 
this  theory,  and  none  was  passed 
until  early  in  the  19th  century. 

Although  the  Zenger  verdict  cre¬ 
ated  no  new  laws,  the  result  was  a 
reluctance  by  colonial  governments 
to  prosecute  printers  who  published 
opposing  viewpoints. 

Until  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  most 
printers  treated  newspapers  as  just 
another  printing  job  together  with 
books,  posters,  pamphlets,  and  alma¬ 
nacs.  News  was  reprinted  from  other 
newspapers  to  which  were  added 
local  stories,  opinions,  literature, 
and  advertisements.  This  new  tax  on 
newspapers  and  legal  documents 
changed  printers  into  publishers. 

Led  by  a  radical  journalist,  Samuel 
Adams,  the  colonial  press  aroused 
people  to  such  a  pitch  of  resistance 
that  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 
Adams  hailed  this  success  and  pro¬ 
claimed  the  birth  of  modem  journal¬ 
ism; 


But  YOUR  Press  has  sound¬ 
ed  the  alarm.  YOUR  Press  has 
spoken  to  us  the  words  of 
truth.  It  has  pointed  to  this  people 
their  danger  and  their  remedy.  It 
has  set  before  them  liberty  and 
slavery... 


Left,  full  page 

The  Tribune  reviews  Margaret  Fuller's 
Women  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 

Upper  left 

19th  century  newspapers  did  not  neglect 
literature.  Here  in  the  Tribune  is  the  first 
American  printing  of  "The  Charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade. " 

Lower  left 

A  notice  in  the  Tribune  for  the  first  advertis¬ 
ing  agent,  Volney  B.  Palmer,  in  1851. 


in  Providence  but  moved  to  Phil 
adelphia  to  try  newspapering  amid 
major  competition.  His  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Chronicle  became  the  finest  in 
the  capital  dty.  Within  a  year,  the 
Chronicle  was  chosen  to  print  John 
Dickinson’s  revolutionary  twelve 
“Letters  from  a  Pennsylvania 
Farmer”  that  were  quickly  reprinted 
throughout  the  colonies.  William 
Godd^  may  have  been  the  first 
newspaperman,  but  he  was  indeed 
ornery.  Quarreling  diminished  his 
success.  So,  leaving  his  Chronicle  in 


1884 

A\fear 
Full  of 
Firsts 

First  US.  cancer  hospital  founded 
First  long  distance  telephone  call 
First  post-season  baseball  championship 
First  skyscraper 
First  Linotype 

First  year  for  Editor  &  Publisher 


The  Hartford  Courant,  the  nation's  oldest 
continuously  published  newspaper, 
congratulates  Editor  &  Publisher  on  covering 
the  newspaper  industry  for  100  years. 

Established  1764 
285  Broad  St.,  Hartford,  CT  06115 


Not  long  after  a  splendid  printer, 
William  (^dard,  called  himself  a 
newspaperman  and  not  just  a  print¬ 
er.  With  money  from  his  mother, 
Goddard  started  the  first  newspaper 
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sister  Mary  Katherine’s  hands,  he 
went  south  to  found  Baltimore’s  first 
newspaper,  The  Maryland  Journal, 
and  Vie  Baltimore  Advertiser.  Even¬ 
tually,  his  sister  published  this 
paper,  too,  and  she  was  the  first  to 
print  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  with  the  names  of  all 
the  signers  late  in  1776. 

The  American  Revolution 
spawned  many  historic  newspaper¬ 
men.  In  1776  John  Holt  wrote  to  his 
mentor,  Samuel  Adams; 

It  was  by  means  of  News 
papers  that  we  received  &  spread 
the  Notice  of  the  tyrannical 
Designs  formed  against  America, 
and  kindled  a  Spirit  that  has 
been  sufficient  to  repel  them. 

Two  such  “spirit-kindlers”  were 
Isaiah  Thomas  and  John  Dunlap. 
Thomas  was  the  imaginative  rebel 
printer  who  wrote  the  indispensable 
“History  of  Printing”  in  1810  and 
founded  the  prestigious  American 
Antiquarian  Society  that  houses  our 
finest  early  American  newspaper 
library.  Certainly,  Dunlap  could  join 
Thomas  in  a  publishers  Hall  of  Fame. 
He  was  the  first  to  print  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence  and  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  Also,  John  Dunlap  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  successful  American 
daily  newspaper  in  1784.  Both  news¬ 
paper  men  fought  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tion;  both  succeeded  in  newspaper 
enterprises  as  the  young  nation 
grew;  and,  both  helped  create  today’s 
journalism  with  their  innovations. 

American  journalism  stood  proud¬ 
ly  as  the  new  nation  got  to  its  feet 
after  eight  years  of  war;  but,  peace 
brought  problems.  Newspapers  duly 
reported  the  financial  problems  of 
worthless  money  “not  worth  a  Con¬ 
tinental”  and,  shades  of  1765,  fought 
stamp  taxes  imposed  by  state  gov¬ 
ernments.  When  the  states  met  to 
consider  a  new  central  government, 
the  “founding  fathers”  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  kept  their  deliberations  se¬ 
cret.  There  was  no  “right  to  know.” 
Since  1787,  this  foundation  of  demo¬ 
cratic  journalism — ^the  people’s  right 
to  know — has  been  a  battleground 
between  the  press  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  But,  the  first  time,  “We,  The 
People,”  knew  about  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  was  by  reading  The  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Packet  on  September  19, 1787, 
printed  by  Dunlap  and  his  young 
partner,  David  C.  Claypoole.  From 


As  it  was  in  1795 

ON  NEWSPAPERS, 

T\  written 

Vx  utility  of  Dcwfpapcrs ;  but 

one  principal  advantage  which  might  be 
derived  from  thefe  publications  has  been 
negledled  ;  we  mean  that  of  reading  them 
an  fchools,  and  by  the  children  in  families* 

Try  it  for  one  feafon*— Do  you  wifh  your 
child  to  improve  io  reading  foleiy,  give 
him  a  newfpaper— it  furoifhes  a  variety^ 
fome  parts  of  which  mufl  infallibly  touch 
his  fancy.  Do  you  wifh  to  inftru^  him  in 
geography,  nothing  will  fo  indelibly  fix 
the  relative  fitbation  of  different  places,  as 
the  ftories  and  events  publiihed  in  the  pa* 
pers.  In  fine,  do  you  wifh  to  have  him  ac* 
quainted  with  the  manners  of  the  country 
or  city,  the  mode  of  doing  batinefs,  public 
or  private  ;  or  do  you  wifh  him  to  have  a 
fmattering  of  every  kind  of  fcieoce  ufeful 
and  amufiDg,  give  him  a  newfpaper— 'newf* 
papers  are  plenty  and  cheap— the  cheapeft 
book  that  can  be  bought,  and  the  more  you 
buy  the  better  for  your  children,  becaufe 
every  part  furniihesfome  new  and  valuable 
information,  Inftead  of  being  a  luxury, 
it  is  a  matter  of  economy,  and  the  poqred 
family,  may  k  ought  to  be  furniOied  with 
at  lead  one  paper  per  week.  Encourage 
newfpapers  and  you  encourage  learning  ; 
encourage  learning  and  you  fecure  the  lib¬ 
erties  of  poflerity.  Learning  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  effefls  a  nobility,  but  generally 
diffufed,  is  an  cffcflual  barrier  again  ft  ev¬ 
ery  invafion  of  the  rights  of  man,  Newf¬ 
papers  fupply  the  want  offchools,  the  want 
of  company  and  want  of  preaching.  They 
have  the  power  to  mitigate  the  pains  of 
the  alHidted,  alleviate  the  diftreffes  of  the 
forrowful,  check  the  wild  extravagance  of 
the  licentious,  bring  home  the  prodigal, 
and  in  fine,  to  do  good  to  all  ranks,  de¬ 
nominations,  chara£iers  and  fituations  in 

life  ** 

***  — *  From  TK#  Eostem  Herold,  Jun,  8,  1795,  printed  in  Portlond,  District  of 
Moina,  State  of  AAossadxisetts.  (Reproduced  from  the  original). 
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THF  KKLLUQU  KNOLtSU  OPGKA 


rOUB  PS8PORMAKCS4  ONLT. 
.M08DAT.  F«bru*ry  M,  M«>y«rbMr‘tgrKB<i 
ib« 


MlM  kAllogt.  NtdtaRewwAld,  MN.bnulo 
y..—  M«a«r«.  Mtiti  Tar««r 

:!«UcfdudC«yik. 

WUK«  ESD  Fabniftry  H. 

TMS  PI.TIIIH  BVTCHHAN. 

TRlDAT  M‘r«bt  boMdl  of  Mt«*  CloroLou 
'  Kolloft 

rAiar. 

^AtURUAf  Moreh  S,oaljepi«‘*BMtilBO« 


of  otod  ct-mmoecvd  Tburadoy 
Bl  Moltorotl'a  Hu*le  btoro.  Prtc«a— Ad 
>B,  tl :  Gkltory.  M  c«bm  ;  ftoMtvod  mm* 


•lA  BCLL. 

OLB  BVIX.  d»AB  BrLL 

•LB  BVIX.  DAE  BL’AA 

OLB  BELL 


TWAS  A  MOST  IRIlLiANT 

vraB!! 

But  ’  Twas  Turned 
to  Ashes  by 
Democratic 
T  raitors 
Cowards  and 
Corruptionists. 

rmi 

STARTLING  NEWS! 

Assassination. 


(luuiT,  Fun  All  CHtraui  Miti 
fii  Tl  T«  Mtu. 

IIGNT  MUST  AID  SIALl 
TRIDMPH! 

10  THU  ras  WILL  W1  C05- 
TIHOE  TO  C0V8ECBATE 
THB  TELEOHaH. 

cowAjli/s,  rj*AiroMS  aud  coh~ 
MVPTIONISTS  TO  TUP  CON- 
TAAPT  NOT  WITH- 


ONE  CENT 


ADR  rKOCb  IKSIOX  DIS- 
II  0  If  0  R  V  D  , 


i:>i>  grooioHllTlBt  viollB  Tiriiio**  oad  compo*ar 
wl.l  glto  bt*  flm  had  osiy  GRAnU  UOMilR  •  lu 

WMblEglOB  OB 

\VtdBoad#7  CvoBlB*,  Altreb  Tth*.  oti  0‘vloek  I 
'Ir.OLi  Bbu  Bin  b«  BMtiUd  by  Mat. 

^  ABTiiita,  (ho  eh-ralag  y-ung  Pria*  U'jBB»j 

!  'CBthO  t(>^0  CbltBli^DO^CVB. 

ir.  Ton  KiBi.  (ho  omlooBt  I  toor. 


rm  »■  lAO  AT  UBrEKMoTT'a  Mouc  Tom* 


OciTi  Of  The  OEmtiiTic 
Putt. 

Tbit  Old  Brd  timcboBOHd  .irgBOiiii-on 
h«i  rocoifrd  its  dooth  atAb,  by  blowa  rrom 
Ic'  (ho  bnuda  of  iig  truftod,  [bin 

<'orrupi]  laodora.  ligooato 
'  :.a4  b'  bv  Bll  Bbo 


The  raw  election  results  of  1876  shock  this 
Washington  Democratic  election  newspaper, 
as  Congress  takes  the  election  away  from 
the  people's  choice,  Samuel  J.  Tilden,  and 
gives  it  to  Rutherford  B.  Hayes. 


A  NEW  PARTY. 

THE  P^PLE’S 
PARTY. 

L%to  mnta  bB>d  peiBlod  with  alfDiloBDi 
DoactiDf,  Brd  imaiatlbla  fore*  to  tbo  oocci* 
ii'yferB  b«w  party  <■  tb#  coaatry,  'h* 
PARTY  or  THB  PIOPLK.  BxtailBg  pat- 
>:n  lUnd  th<.'roa|hly  conTlettd  of  nofit- 
BD*  loagtr  to  coBiin.iad  tbi  aup|)ori 
nr  ^oafidraco  ot  aay  ratpoctabAo  pbrtioe  ol 
(hr  .oiorieAo  Ptopif.  TboRtpublioaa  |'ari> 
ii.isbacoBMB  BMr«lapor«  ptaatratod  ibrougb* 
out  from  crown  ^o  baal|  aad  fron  eaatra  lo 
CitcuQKvreoca  viib  loAihaoio«  corropdoa. 
\ud  noblusbiof  crioia.taiAtlDi  tba  poTilico) 
.«nd  moral  A'BOapbarr,  aad  tbrea'aahig 
iraib  and  diaboeor  •«  artrylbiag  amuoiat 
u.*.  (bat  ia  aacrad  aad  dear.  Tba  Damo- 
rrtUc  party,  at  laaat  ita  laadara  aadnprc 
«•  DtatiTfa  Aura  aibibitad  oailhar  lAia  foro' 
■  bo 'fbe,  tba  raaonrer,  aor  lAia  aarra  aad 
*ta  rt-quiaitt  toioaaplata  with  a  moat 
raakaa  '  daaparata  foa.  ''« 
'  iag  aceort* 


Good  bya  Uamoeratie  party. 

Wa  to  am.  taa  laat  aad  r>gh 
iidlv  do  wa  taka  dowB  trom  their 
»ur  aobla  •boagb  u'i.  Tiaaot  wall  for  ihrai 
to  ba  oat  unprotacUd,  aaiblcTai  aad  traudt 
atU  BOW  rala  tka  rojit. 

Tba  paopla  troaiad  lha  Commiaaioa  V- 
cauaa  it  w^a  aappooad  that  arcU  aa  t^sprrf- 
lion  afcooddauca  would  laad  to  bonorabli 
'ooduvt.  leataad,  it  baa  aimpJ*  aadad  n 
'bamoat  laramoui  batrayal  of  ionfidt'C-^ 
iKCorded  ia  blatory.  Tba  act  iiaHi  waar 
iatpicable  trick  lo  dacoy  D>a»ociata  m.. 
!ruati0){  to  tba  boaor  of  ibatr  oppnernt* 
[(waaa  drvlca  to  impoaa  upoa  »<a  U/< 
booorable  to  daubi  that  tbair  oppooeai* 
ware  rqoally  boaurabla  with  tb’-aaalraa 
rha  rtaait  proaca  that  lAta  plot  baa  b^> 
•air  tooauecc^ff  jl.—  iibaay  Argua.  (l>am. 

Oa  arcouat  of  tba  rata,  it  will  ba  gouo 
a«wa  to  tboaa  partora  who  datira  toattri.d 
Portara  iicuf,  wb;cb  optoj  IO>d«y,  ikai  i> 
la  la  a  waatbar  proof  buildiag,  oa  tbaeor. 
of  Raw  Jaiaay  atd  'adtaaa  arcaue,  app  <aitr 
<ba  Balio.  aad  Ohio  Rail  Road  Depot. 

Tba  aaeoad  fotuma  of  The  Cbmte  RTwA^p 
•a  oa  oar  labia,  la  atyla  of  typogrituca' 
rxaeaiioBp  aad  i^lecUou  of  raadiug  uaxe* 
it  iauaaarpaptad.  Fiom  ita  largard'CoL 
wa  eoaoiada  it  la  baviag  aaccaaa 

Tbd  *  'V  Botrdir. 

taprit*  'toaaat' 


ills  TBLfiORaMCAHSTO 
STAY. 

Ilia  fr«a<lulcMy,  R.  R.  Hayai  ariivad  ia 
tuwF.atS.SO  thia  moraiag  by  tba  Balia. 
*ad  Poioaaao  RidI  Road. 

The  celcbratad  Lowaada  (biaAly,  witk 
■heir  bluodud  atock,  aia  witk  Ponart  Cir« 

Bay  Dr.  Bull'd  O  afk  Syrap  It  eana. 
JoB  Brlwilwig. 

Orlaada  Gtbtaa.  Mtreaatila  FrIaMrt  alt  Tib 
A'cat,  ba<  lataiy  addad  a  larga  ratoaatlaa  af 
ifa«bWeabla  aaw  tyga.  ymA  aibar  amiaiiaAi 
'Mrntulta  the  art.  tba  tMiaatjab  .Iraaalaiba 
>ty  Bit!  bv  fnaaJ  at  hta  (.Baa,  Uat  aaid«  aao 
M  prti-tad  la  eaa  baar.  taw  ia  mlad  ibnlf 
vou  waairheap  |eb  prlatlrg  daa«».gataOtliada 
4lt  Ttb  fti.  rad  doa*!  ta  daaa>atd  hg 
;  rFJ>Jilie*<i  il?»2a. 

foar  lioca  of  arcaai  eara,  raa  diraeily  to 
■be  Circaa. 

TBRRK 

Natl  door  ta  whar*  Abrabam  Uaaela.  waa 
«'MUi-iB»ud  aad  rt.bi  appiwt.a  tba  pt«a«  abaaa 
hudiad.  Ulaaatad  iba  alagiai  aatahliabmaat 
•>ri.  R.  Barry,  4  Ca.,  Ftarlai*  aad  l.aadaaapa 
>>«,dVBtra.  Tba  Graw  Ucavaa,  aia  batwoaa 
:uh  a»d  tUit  air. eta,  X  W.  bmt  lte*laoal  «b> 
•^rTA  ory.aad  iba  ktara  wLi  ba  Baad  by  tea 
aum^rwui  aatiwaiat  aaabtv  AIT  mb  aWoB 
)r>.faw.',BtaMba 
I  dad  A’  FatMra*  bvftlgaa  amoa  lo  ard^ 

^Tkt  laaian  bhMOVkB  naaa  r 
'r.  aad  y  -  b.Ta  reoMvad 


that  moment  newspapers  tried  to 
print  all  the  news. 

The  basic  dispute  at  the  “Grand 
Convention”  concerned  a  strong 
federal  government.  That  argument 
is  still  with  us.  Political  parties 
appeared  and  newspapers’  opinions 
lost  all  objectivity.  This  bias  led  to 
“the  dark  ages  of  American  Journal¬ 
ism”.  Newspapers  sunk  so  low  that, 
eventually,  the  first  amendment  was 
forgotten  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  muzzled  the  press  with  the 
Sedition  Act. 

Federalists  said  Beivjamin  Frank¬ 
lin  Bache’s  Aurora  and  Philip 
Freneau’s  National  Gazette  puli> 
lished  only  lies.  The  Jefferson- 
Madison  men  countered  that  John 


Happy  Birthday, 
Editor  &  Publisher! 


Best  wishes  from  a  daily  newspaper  that  was  nearly  19  years  old  on  your 
natal  day. 

The  Titusville  Herald,  up  in  the  wild  and  woolly  northwestern  comer  of 
Pennsylvania,  made  its  appearance  on  June  14, 1865.  The  principal  aim  of  its 
founders  was  to  bring  to  its  readers  accurate  information  about  the  oil  indus¬ 
try.  Which  it  did,  becoming  the  first  daily  newspaper  in  all  the  world  to  do  so. 

It  had  good  reason  to  take  on  this  job.  South  of  Titusville  an  ex-railroad 
conductor  and  jack  of  many  trades,  Edwin  L.  Drake,  had  demonstrated  just 
six  years  before  how  to  bring  forth  in  abundance  one  of  mankind’s  —  yes, 
womankind’s,  too  —  most  valuable  mineral  resources,  petroleum.  A  lot  of 
people  had  b^n  running  around,  misquoting  oil  prices  and  production  fig¬ 
ures  for  their  personal  gain.  The  Herald  brought  the  truth  about  oil.  No 
wonder  honest  oil  men  were  happy  to  see  it  —  and  so  quick  to  subscribe. 

The  oldest  daily  newspaper  in  the  Lake  Erie  comer  of  Pennsylvania  sa¬ 
lutes  E&P,  a  publication  its  staff  has  been  reading  for,  lo,  these  many  years. 

Tlte  TIttusihille  Tberalh 

A  Bloss-Stevenson  Newspaper 
'Titusville,  Crawford  County,  Pennsylvania 
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In  an  editorial  Aug.  31,1979, 
The  New  \brk  Times  paid 
tribute  to  S.I.  Newhouse  for 
insisting  that  his  newspapers 
speak  in  their  own  voices. 


'7  am  not  interested  in 
molding  the  nations 
opinion^' he  said  ''My  papers 
have  different phi  losophies, 
and  they  're  about  as 
wide  apart  as  they  can 
get.  Some  are  Democratic, 
some  are  Republican.  lam 
not  going  to  try  to  shape 
their  thought!' 


The  Times  commented: 


"In  his  lifelong  restraint, 

S.  I.  Newhouse  demonstrated 
that  editorial  autonomy  in 
newspaper  chains  could  be 
both  good  business  and  good 
journalism.  In  an  era  of 
growing  consolidation  in 
newspaper  ownership,  that 
lesson  is  a  legacy!' 


A  family  of 

individual,  independent, 
locally  autonomous 
newspapers. 


They  speak  in  their  mm  voices. 


Fenno’s  Gazette  of  the  United  States 
and  William  Cobbett’s  Porcupine’s 
Gazette  printed  the  government  pro¬ 
paganda.  Freneau’s  able  pen,  which 
had  made  him  the  “Poet  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,”  was  turned  against  the  re¬ 
vered  Washington  and  opposed  Fen¬ 
no’s  Gazette  that  was  acknowledged 
to  be  the  government  newspaper. 
Young  Bache  possessed  little  of  his 
grandfather’s  tact  and  diplomacy. 
His  vicious  attacks  may  have  been 
one  reason  why  our  first  wanted  only 
two  terms.  Bache  not  only  attacked 
Cobbett’s  articles  but  assaulted  him 
on  the  streets  of  Philadelphia.  Edi¬ 
tors’  dueling,  brawling  and  fighting 
was  commonplace.  Newspapers 
were,  to  say  the  least,  exciting.  Jour¬ 
nalistic  life  slowed  when  the  yellow 
fever  plague  removed  Bache  and 
Fenno,  and  squashed  Freneau’s  fail¬ 
ing  Gazette.  Feuding  newspapermen 
quieted  a  bit  when  Washington  died 
suddenly,  sending  the  country  into 
deep  mourning.  The  Federalist  party 
began  to  crack  apart  when  Jefferson 
was  elected  president  in  1801. 

From  Jefferson  to  Jackson  news¬ 
papers  plodded  along,  hand  produced 


in  a  slow  world  of  communications 
where  no  man  traveled  faster  than  a 
horse  could  run.  World  news 
depended  on  sails  and  months  passed 
before  people  in  Ohio  learned  of 
Admiral  Nelson’s  victory  at  Trafal¬ 
gar  or  Napoleon’s  defeat  at  Moscow. 
Weeks  would  pass  before  the  country 
learned  the  British  burned  the  White 
House;  or,  that  the  two  men,  Jeffer¬ 
son  and  John  Adams,  who  were 
responsible  for  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  both  died  on  July  4, 
1826,  the  50th  anniversary  of  that 
document. 

In  1810,  the  focus  of  American 
journalism  turned  to  our  new  capital, 
Washington  City,  when  Joseph  Gales 
and  William  Seaton  took  over  the 
National  Intelligencer.  Gales  and 
Seaton  brought  objective  reporting 
to  congressional  debates  and  filled 
the  gap  for  government  news  prior  to 
the  Congressional  Record.  In  nearby 
Baltimore,  the  first  modem  news 
weekly  was  bora.  Hezekiah  Niles 
gave  up  his  interest  in  the  Baltimore 
Evening  Post  and  began  to  publish 
Nile’s  Weekly  Register.  This  small 
16-page  magazine,  without  advertis¬ 


ing,  was  full  of  news  and  innumerable 
government  reports.  Even  now 
historians  dip  into  the  Weekly  Regis¬ 
ter  for  details  on  American  history 
from  1811  to  1849. 

Magazines  had  not  been  successful 
in  America.  In  attempting  to  imitate 
The  Gentleman’s  Magazine  of  Lon¬ 
don,  astute  printers  such  as  Frank¬ 


lin,  Bradford,  and  Thomas  failed. 
Matthew  Carey’s  American 
Museum,  which  flourished  briefly 
during  the  first  years  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  ^ministration,  had  success  but 
disappeared  when  postal  rates 
increased.  Although  some  19th- 
century  magazines  survived  by 
printed  literary  entertainment,  the 
modem  magazine  was  unknown. 

As  the  country  expanded  pioneers 
took  presses  along.  Isaiah  Thomas 
had  put  his  press  on  an  ox  cart  and 
moved  west  forty  miles  from  Boston 
to  Worcester  in  April,  1775. 
Adventurous  printers  put  presses  in 
Conestoga  wagons  as  they  moved 
westward.  Therefore,  the  early 
western  newspapers  in  Kentucky, 
Ohio,  and  Missouri  looked  the  same 
as  18th-century  colonial  papers. 

The  United  States  edged  into  an 
“Era  of  Good  Feeling”  that  culmi¬ 
nated  in  the  1820  one  party  national 
election  of  James  Monroe.  Then  the 
country  plunged  into  the  era  of  con¬ 
troversy.  Four  men,  not  just  one,  ran 
for  the  presidency  in  18^.  The  slav¬ 
ery  issue  surfaced  with  the  Missouri 
Compromise  of  1821,  and,  si¬ 
multaneously,  the  first  abolitionist 
newspaper.  The  Genius  of  Universal 
Emancipation  was  published  by 
Bepjamin  Lemoy.  The  world  listened 
as  Monroe  proclaimed  the  doctrine  of 
the  American  hemisphere  for  the 
Americans. 

Newspaper  production  and  news 
gathering  had  changed  little  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  19th-century  but, 
as  Andrew  Jackson  was  noisily 
inaugurated,  newspapers  became 
the  catalyst  to  social  revolution. 
American  life  changed  radically 
when  newspapers  could  be  produced 
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rapidly  and  cheaply  because  of  the 
invention  of  the  steam  printing 
press. 

For  years  historians  have  studied 
the  surge  of  reform  movements  in  the 
three  decades  before  Lincoln’s  elec¬ 
tion.  Reforms  covering  women’s 
rights,  slavery,  free  education,  and 
temperance  became  household 
words.  Why  did  the  country  take  up 
these  ideas?  Because  the  penny  press 
made  these  ideas  accessible  to  all  and 
because  of  enterprising  publishers 
such  as  Greeley  and  Bennett. 

In  1833,  three  New  York  printers 
debated  a  new  cheap  newspaper. 
This  “penny  press”  had  been  tried 
earlier,  but  with  no  success.  William 
M.  Swain  and  Arunah  S.  Abell  tried 
to  persuade  friend  Bepjamin  H.  Day 
to  abandon  his  idea,  but  the  first 
issue  of  The  Sun  appeared  in  New 
York,  September  3,  1833.  This  tiny 
four-page  newspaper  was  filled  with 
interesting  stories.  Just  as  colonial 
Americans  liked  to  read  about  ship¬ 
wrecks,  fires,  and  executions;  so, 
Jacksonian  Americans  liked  stories 
of  love  and  murder  from  the  police 
blotter.  Swain  had  an  entertaining 
news  formula  which  works  today. 
Day’s  finends  changed  their  minds 
and,  following  The  Sun,  Swain  found¬ 
ed  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
and  Abell  started  the  Baltimore 
Sunpapers,  which  will  celebrate  150 
years  of  outstanding  journalism  in 
1987.  But,  before  Swain  and  Abell 
published  their  newspapers,  James 
Gordon  Bennett  joined  the  Penny 
Press  Revolution  with  The  Herald  in 
New  York.  The  New  York  Evening 
Post,  founded  in  1801,  flourished 
because  of  two  great  editors,  William 
Coleman  and  the  American  poet, 
William  Cullen  Bryant.  Bryant  fol¬ 
lowed  Coleman  as  ^itor  in  1829  and, 
for  nearly  50  years,  competed  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  Bennett’s  Herald, 
Raymond’s  Times,  Dana’s  Sun,  and 
Greeley’s  Tribune. 

Bennett  added  agressive 
ingredients  to  Swain’s  sensational¬ 
ism.  Seeking  news  high  and  low, 
Bennett  printed  financial,  society, 
and  sports  news;  solicited  reader’s 
opinions;  and  reproduced  news  pic¬ 
tures.  One  of  Bennett’s  early  issues 
featured  a  burning  building  in  New 
York’s  great  fire  of  1835  with  a  map 
of  the  burned  out  section  of  the  city. 
Even  before  photography,  and  fifty 
years  before  a  photograph  would  be 
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Ith.  Obaataaqat,  Erie,  Ototttt,  Wfomlnf ,  Voarot,  Or- 
taoDt  and  Mlacara. 

iLLiROit.— AaitaHAM  Likcolii,  Etq.  of  Sanga¬ 
mon  Connty,  hat  been  nominated  by  the  Wbigt  at 
a  candidate  for  Congreaa  in  the  diauict  now  repre- 
tented  bp  Mr.  Baun,  who  declinea  a  reeleetion. — 
Mr.  Lintoln  it  aaid  to  be  a  telfmade  man,  of  fine 
abilitiea.  and  erery  way  worthy  of  the  place.  He 
will  he  tiected  of  ooarae. 

The  CooTention  which  nominated  Mr.  L.  recom¬ 
mended  the  calling  of  a  State  CooTenllon,  to  be  held 
at  Peoria,  on  the  aeoond  Monday  of  Jane,  for  the 
parpote  of  nominating  candidaiet  fi>r  Qoremor  and 
Lientenant  QpTemor  of  the  State. 

LouiiiAira — Capital  Pamtknunt. — The  Lonit- 
iaaa  Honte  of  BepreaentatiTea  on  the  8th  dlteaaaod 
ahilltot^j).'  ’lie:..-. .  -'’•■-n.s  -fd  patted  it  by  a 
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reproduced  in  a  newspaper,  Bennett 
us^  woodcut  pictures  of  nugor  sto¬ 
ries.  In  a  world  of  solid  type  newspa¬ 
pers,  The  New  York  Herald  lighted 
up  journalism. 

Into  this  world  of  innovative  jour¬ 
nalism  came  an  idealistic  newspaper 
giant.  After  publishing  his  New 
Yorker  magazine  11  years  plus  the 
successful  The  Log  Cabin  election 
paper  for  ‘“Tippecanoe  and  'Tyler, 
too,”  Horace  Greeley  began  The  New 
York  Tribune  in  1841.  Greeley’s 
Tribune  became  a  school  for  great 
journalists  and  made  reforms  pop¬ 
ular.  Charles  Dana  snd  Henry  J. 
Raymond  both  worked  for  the  Tri¬ 
bune.  Raymond  founded  The  New 
York  Times  and  Dana  made  the  New 
York  Sun  an  outstanding  news¬ 
paper.  Greeley  made  the  transceden- 
taUst,  Margaret  Fuller,  an  editor  and 
gave  her  the  power  of  his  press.  An 
expert,  articulate  observer  of  the 
European  scene  wrote  Tribune  col¬ 
umns  for  11  years  and  his  name  was 
Karl  Marx.  Marx  kept  his  articles 
objective  and  relatively  fi:^  of  poli¬ 
tics.  Tribune  readers  benefited  from 
his  reports  and  Karl  Marx  was  happy 
since  the  Tribune  assignment 
provided  his  only  regular  income. 

Greeley’s  newspaper  covered 
reform  meetings  and  conventions  in 
depth.  Editorials  promoted  the  need 
for  human  rights  and  new  social 
ideas.  For  example,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison’s  Liberator  is  well  known, 
but  the  circulation  of  this  abolitionist 
newspaper  was  small.  Through  the 
pages  of  the  Tribune,  the  country 
was  reminded  that  slavery  was  a 
fact.  When  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe 
awakened  deep  emotions  with  Uncle 
Tom’s  Cabin,  the  Tribune  printed 


Horace  Greeley’s  daily  New  York  Tribune 
had  a  weekly  edition  distributed  throughout 
the  country.  In  1846,  the  Tribune  had  the 
largest  newspaper  circulation  in  Illinois.  This 
is  the  first  mention  of  Lincoln  in  a  major 
eastern  newspaper. 


exhaustive  comments  together  with 
reviews  on  play  performances.  The 
Tribune  covered  lectures  of  reform 
orators  such  as  the  ex-slaves,  Fred¬ 
erick  Douglass  and  Sojourner  Truth. 
Women’s  rights  conventions  and 
temperance  meetings  shared  the 
Triune  columns  with  descriptions  of 
utopias  such  as  the  Brook  Farm 
experiment. 

As  Greeley  and  Bennett  battled  for 
readers,  the  world  speeded  up  and 
the  days  of  the  pony  express  ended. 
Railroads  changed  travel  and  news 
moved  faster.  Steamships  raced  past 
clipper  ships.  A  fine  artist  left  his 
palette  to  invent  the  telegraph  and 


give  his  name  to  the  Morse  code. 
Finally,  just  before  the  Civil  War, 
the  Atlantic  cable  united  the  old  and 
new  worlds. 

The  United  States  grew.  As  early 
as  1835,  in  his  New  Yorker,  Horace 
Greeley  advised  young  men  that  the 
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THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY  MORNING,  MAY  8,  1847. 


lUKS  CORDON  lENNEn.  PROPRIETOR. 


Twi  irmii  Tiit'snt  iiiii  ieivm 
IT  T8E  STREETS. 


APPEARANCE  OF  TNF  CiTV  HALL,  IN  THE  PARK,  tPlENINDLy  lUUMINAnO, 


James  Gordon  Bennett  uses  pictures  to 
dress  up  his  front  page  in  1847. 
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HsqW^llKMh  Billliday  TDllie 
Pe(^  Of  EditiM'& Publisher 
From  TOe  People  Of  Landmark! 


When  Editor  &  Publisher  began  covering  journalism  100  years  ago  The 
Norfolk  Virginian— the  first  newspaper  ancestor  of  Landmark  Communi¬ 
cations,  Inc.  was  almost  19  years  old.  The  first  issue  of  The  Virginian 
appeared  on  November  21, 1865. 

That  was  a  bleak  time  for  a  daily  newspaper  to  be  bom . . .  and  after  years 
of  military  occupation  Norfolk  was  a  bleak  place.  But  the  founders  of  The 


“My  dream  is  for  Landmark  to  be  distinguished 
by  two  things— extraordinary  public  service 
and  outstanding  business  performance.  Some 
think  these  two  purposes  are  contradictory 
even  antagonistic.  I  think  not.  I  think  they  are 
inseparable— bound  up  together.” 

—Landmark  Chairman  Frank  Batten,  in  a 
speech  to  Landmark  executives,  1978 


“Prestige  and  bigness  are  not  our  aspirations. 
What  we  can  be,  and  what  we  should  want  to 
be,  is  the  best-managed,  most  innovative,  most 
spirited  organization  in  the  publishing,  broad¬ 
casting  and  cable  businessr 

—Landmark  Chairman  Frank  Batten,  in  a 
speech  to  Landmark  executives,  1982 


DAILIES:  The  Virrinian-Pilot  and  The  Ledger-Star,  (Norfolk,  Portsmouth,  Virginia  Beach  and  Chesapeake, 

Va.),  Greensboro,  (N.C.)  Daily  News,  The  Greensboro  (N.C.)  Record,  The  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and  World  News, 

The  (El  (jajon,  Calif.)  Daily  Cialifomian,  Mount  Vernon  (Ind.)  Democrat,  News  Enterprise  (Elizabethtown,  Ky), 

Clarroll  County  Times  (Westminster,  Md.),  Ix)s  Alamos  (N.  Mex.)  Monitor 

TRI-WEEKUES:  Citrus  County  Chronicle,  (Inverness,  Florida),  Red  Oak  (Iowa)  Express, The  (Tell  City,  Ind.) 

News,  The  (Galax,  Va.)  Gazette 

SEMI-WEEKLIES:  Vandalia  (Ill.)  Leader-Union,  Central  Kentucky  News-Journal,  (Campbellsville,  Ky.),The 
(Shelbyville,  Ky.)  Sentinel  News,  New-Albany  (Miss.)  Gazette 

WEEKLIES:  Sumter  County  (Fla.)  Times,  The  (Rockport,  Ind.)  Journal  Democrat,  The  Anderson  (Lawrenceburg, 

Ky.)  News,  The  Lebanon  (Ky)  Enterprise,  The  Springfield  (Ky.)  Sun,  The  Casey  County  News  (Liberty,  Ky), 

The  ((Carrollton,  Ky.)  News  Democrat,  The  Trimble  Banner-Democrat  (Bedford,  Ky),  (immunity  Times 
(Reisterstown,  Md.),  The  Oldham  Era  (La  Grange,  Ky),  Cynthiana  (Ky.)  Democrat,  Opinion-Tribune  (Glenwood,  Iowa), 
Randallstown  ( Md. )  News 

BROADCASTING  STATIONS:  KLAS-TV  (Las  Vegas,  Nev.),  KNTV  (San  Jose,  Calif.),  WLTY-FM  (Norfolk,  Va.), 
WTAR-AM  (Norfolk,  Va.) 

CABLE  TV  PROGRAMMING:  The  Weather  Channel,  ( 24  hr .  Cable  TV  Network,  headquartered  in  Atlanta,  Ga.) 
COMPUTERS  AND  RELATED  PRODUCTS:  Executive  Productivity  Systems,  Inc.  (Norfolk,  Va.) 
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\l  COMMUNICATIONSt  INC. 

Corporate  Offices:  150  W.  Brambleton  Avenue 
Norfolk,  Virginia  23501 
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been  accliitomed  to  tha  N»«.  •  ••»»«.  •  P«i»«b«f  “d  «  pretended  ^phet,  3.  Joaaph  Warren  Manaur,  Titekt- 

iihout  clothing  or  ahal-  waa  the  firateontri*ar,  lha  actual  loader,  and  the 

IlN  S.  MEIRCKEN  *  A  Colloquial  DiaeoaaioB.  George  Clinton 

lu^iMdeemtaliana,  to  h!ld  tWir  fofreaa^^at  coinaioilcad  the  BtMftri;  Sebaaliaa  Furria 

.Uarcufu  Am.11  acade  of  murder  at  the  Brat  hauna  tTiq.v»’<}  with  SUaatar  Roatan.  •  «  a  -n  .  1 

ig.  the  lOih.  about  7 o  .  fa^wOfcta  to  .  »•  A  Cmiraranea.  Francia  Gardner,  Baalaa; 

N  a-  VSab  repeat-  Haary  While  Pickering,  Boataa;  George 

.1.**  ‘"11  *,  a  .ifkV  ad, of  what  they  would  do.  and  t|pao  tfoitiAiag  Waahinglon  Road,  Salem;  Bandamin  Hodgaa 
la  ‘•“J  «'>•«•,*“•••"*  from  the  requimliaa,  Nat  pioceedd  tal^vatcK  |  Silabaa,  Sa/am. 

whan  lha  one  of  tha  family  with  hia  own  baS.  Aimatail  j  6.  An  Eamy.  Fradariok  Augualuo  Woreaa. 
nine  ,  by  the  aiampla.and  eihorUtiona  or  thair  leader,  1  i«r,  l/ollu,  Jf.  U 

?t“en  ?clock  the  aama  hn’ing  for  blood,  and  conriaedd  that  they  7.  A  Colloquial  Diaouaa'ion.  Benjamin  God¬ 
in  Wan  ^  apring  up,  had  now  gone  too  far  to  reeW,  hia  followera  dia- ,  N.ibanial  Goddard,  Boalaa. 

lha  ^W.ahifting  back-  .‘m  8.  A  Conference.  Maailh.ii  Farley,  RiJia. 

r^'^^tln'iclCu''  Frederick  Furber.  BoaL;  John 

Wh  Ch  diaperaioa  at  Patker’a,  confirmed  early  I'n  j  Tappan  Pierce,  BroMnu;  Francia  Jamaa  Rua- 

ki>  P.1,1  k««n  ^rnmnlated  thc  afternoon,  where  they  had  taareracd  near  twco- .  ooljt 'Ply*a»lA.  ,  . 

oi  ty  milen,  murdered  63  wbitea,  and  approachad  »■  A  Colloquial  Dincaaaion.  Caleb  Flateh- 
iiiArA  ia  wilhio  3  or  4  milen  of  tha  village  of  Jeruaalem,  the  ;er  Abbott,  Cktlmgford  ;  John  Latlirop  Motley, 
t.  aacaiK  foiurv-hun-  ofthoir  movement— to  deacribe  j  Raman. 

hm  ,rrou^  and  many  of  **>*  •««“•  »t  *ach  house,  the  circumsUncet  of  the  H).  A  Literary  Diaquiaition.  Fradarick  Weal 
dJr^lhe  Jui’na  oir.iJ^.^  ><•"  breadth  eacape.  the  few  who  1  Hidfohd,  Real./  ^ 

lA’ei:.ttae'rj  rer.tl:'^i:.*ra?r  reoXTU."?  oF'ST  d*;t:u  '  *  Di..a,t.tion.  Wimam  Auatin,  CAarlaa. 

e.l  bf  the  root.,  or  bereft  «*•  b«[t  n«t  m  w  autfienunhapo  a.  ^  Literary  Dineuaaion.  EdgaySaokine- 

';urn‘B‘.‘:nJ\t‘o':'n‘  -CS:  jUi.Ri.kaiaonwii^mm.,A.m 

a  in  Siwtifhia  thn  Hole  Bluni’a  we  had  a  narrative  from  tha  gallant  old.  aj  a  •  i.  at 

Hon  genllemanhimaelf,andhiaaoB,aladaboutl6.dia-  >3.  A  DiamrUlieo.  Nalhaaial  Tuekar  Bant, 
Snm^anmhfo-thLir^n-  ‘ngoivhed  for  h.;  gallantry  and  modesty.  The  MtlfH.  .... 

rtha  niimharinaa  sieiima  Doctor  had  received  mformiiion  of  thc  iaaurrec- ^  Id.  A  Philoaopbieal  JJiaenaaien.  Fradarick 
deair  In  thfeoun^  ‘bat  hia  house  would  be  attacked,  a  short  William  Brona,  Rallimara,  Md.;  George 

I  chaneed— on  tha  plan-  before  the  attack  waa  made.  Crippled  with  ,  Cheyn*  Sheltuck,  Realan. 
aale  eiccDtioa  the  build-  ‘b*  joutend  indispoeed  to  By,  ho  renolved  to  de-  |S,  An  Engliah  Oraliatl.  John  HapkinaMor- 
mahave^endeairoyed,  f«>;d  hi.  honm.  His  force  waa  bi.  nan  overa.er,  |  jV.  y/, 

feredmatcridlyia alive,  end  three  other  white  imd.  Luck^  there  wem  j  iiB.  A  Forenaia  Diapulatinn.  .Jabii 'Gilta, 

ho„i““T*h".i.'’-.™^  JarryTorieS  hia’Jomi'niJt  ramsM.nd.;  Henry  ChTavar  Simoada,  RaMan. 
lad  been  hoaaed,  a.  well  b»“«-  U.  An  Engliah  Oration.  WiUiam  Hammatt 

canot  in  tha  fialda  hay.  •'*>  the  inatruction^yen.  »hen  the  ygreee.  gj 

..  tnnmniy  In  Ituyn  from  15  to  30  Strong,  rodo  up  about  day-hinak.— I  ^  , 

dd  to  tha  boart-raodina  ’*’be  Doctor’,  ordara  were  tbateech  meu  ahaCid  ha  ;  18-  A  Dalibmativ#  DiaeaMiea.  C^llsa 


^v°af^ho*eBiate^am  particular  in  lila  aim  and  ahould  Yre  oes  at  a  time ;  I  George  Clinton  Halo,  Afaia  FarAy  Af,  Y. ;  Wan- 
»y  ki^  ^  >»  Umaairreaarvad  one  gun,  rnaolrad  if  tha  koasa  |  dell  Phillipa,  BtUtm. 
sd  coavey  ta  idea  of  tba  vea  fereed,  to  aill  bio  lifo  aa  dearly  aaha.ceald.  |  |g.  An  Engliah  Oration.  "  Tha  Otagara  of 

streobeeryabloUiroaKh-  The  ramaiaiog  Bro  Bred  In  aueoomiiin  omm  Intoloroneo  under  n  Poawlar  Oovargmant." 


Delibarativa  Diaeaaaioa.  Cbailaa 


Sara  obaeryabla  throngh 
haver  way  the  eye  ii 
I  end  the  heart  bacomei 
ausTowfol  pictare.  Ma- 
nctaUs  fomiliss,  aa  well 
d  poorer,  by  this  melao- 


luecamiiin  ogam  Mai 
of  alien  ofrtviadli 


saCn^driren  |b«  shot  bean  Ui|ar,  more  saacuUoo  weald  dwbt-  which  tha  h^dc  ™ 

fho  tha  day  before  were  ‘•“bava^eam^.  .....  ,  .  ‘'Z  Oaarga  Sullmin  Hilli- 

mandcimifocu  have  no  bit*-  Vaughan’s  wai  among  the  last  houaatat- 1  ard 

’  tacked.  A-y  'arable  negro  wumaa,  demribedthe  |  9. 'A  VvtaUietory  Orat‘ -n  in  Lalia.  Mr 

a"- ■ '"of  killed  "4  •*•».  "•hr  'd  witnca>'d  w’<b  groat  em^- '  f  -«g 

aia  ar  '  had  lav 


GREAT 

The  Pa  para  from  vat 
arn  county  give  aoei 
which  baa  been  dens 
there.  From  them  i 
lowing  oatraeta ; 

Another  week  of  cent 
hood  great  destruction  t 
rotting  upoo  the  CoUoi 
places  ia  spreading  itc  mi 

Grest  FursHET.  T 
.  thn  Snyanntk  River  to 
whnryea  end  laity  pinlfo 
Bowed— the  Water  pitaei 
Bcc  windows — and  at  ao' 
had  in  some  places,  neai 
of  Broad-street,  and  thn 
ly  nrouad  the  city— ud 
one  or  one  and  n  qnai 
burgh,  oppouitn  to  this  a 
ad  with  water. 

“The  rite  of  the  walo 
bsidgo,ia'31  l-Xfootabo 

Tha  eellara  and  atorei 
with  water,  and  a  lot  of: 
SOO  sacks  of  Salt,  io  one 
orod.  Huniburgh  ia  coi 
water,  and  they  were  o 
aoodi  from  store  to  aton 
7.000  buahela  hat  beao 
has  rained  here  constsi 
last  month.  It  ia  pros 
Beach  Islaad,  cannot  bo 

Wc  hare  had  a  moat  ai 
'  proceeding  Irem  n  toecf 
country  nod  this  nnighko 
n  dnairuclivn  height  yai 
dona  iafiniia  damage 
grounds  both  Corn  ^ 

•Wo  hove  had  a  trams 
prarentad  the  regular  an 
an  dons  a  great  injury 
grounds. 

It  has  rained  hare,  n 
month. 

Thn  efleeta  of  thn  fH 
Plantntiona  thnt  would  h 
nla  of  com  lor  nnlo  wil 
from  dotl  of  itook  hoc  I 
I  good  maa)  human  liyaa 
amallar  streania  above  u 
awollan  also,  for  basid 
pempkiaa.raila,  lumber. 
Ate.,  all  eomo  Banting  d« 

GREAT  STORM  / 

A  storm  of  wind  and 
Orleans  on  Tnasdny 
and  tho  Courior  of  Ft 
storm  that  was  provai 
last  pablieatioa  on  W* 
ad,  with  tba  oEoaplie 
'  ’ing  down.i«-  >rroi 

'  OS’” 


Above 

The  Richmond  Enquirer  reports  on  the  Nat 
Turner  slave  rebellion  of  1831. 

Right 

Benjamin  Russell,  the  great  Federalist  editor 
of  the  Massachusetts  Centinel,  prints  James 
Madison's  recommendations  for  a  Bill  of 
Rights  in  1789.  Freedom  of  the  press  is 
mentioned  in  the  fourth  resolution. 
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future  was  in  the  west.  Now,  the 
west  expanded  with  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  the  acquisition  of  Cal¬ 
ifornia.  The  discovery  of  gold  in  Sac¬ 
ramento  caused  many  to  follow 
Greeley’s  advice,  taking  along,  of 
course,  printing  presses  for  news¬ 
papers. 

As  the  country  sped  toward  “The 
Irrepressible  Conflict,”  the  pictorial 
journalism  of  Frank  Leslie's  Illus¬ 
trated  Weekly  and  Harper’s  Weekly 
reproduced  news  pictures  as  Bennett 
had  done.  But  now  these  wood-cuts 


and  steel  engravings  could  be  drawn 
from  photographs.  Startling  pictures 
provided  by  Civil  War  photogra¬ 
phers  such  as  Matthew  Brady, 
brought  the  conflict  home  with 
stunning  impact. 

Cartoons,  from  the  pen  of  Thomas 
Nast,  became  a  sharp  weapon.  His 
drawings  in  Harpers  Weekly  affect 
us  today  as  altered  history.  Nast’s 
version  of  Santa  Claus  enlivens 
Christmas  celebrations.  Lincoln  said 
Nast’s  cartoon  reelected  him  in  1864. 
This  cartoon  depicted  the  tragedy  of 
a  negotiated  peace  if  the  Democratic 
candidate  was  elected.  Later,  Nast 
and  Raymond  brought  down  Boss 
Tweed  in  New  York.  Raymond’s 
investigative  reporting  in  the  Times 
and  Nast’s  biting  cartoons  reformed 
city  government.  Tweed  gave  the 
credit  to  Nast.  He  said  his  con¬ 
stituents  couldn’t  read,  but  “they 
could  see  the  damn  pictures”. 

Wars  bring  change  and  the  Civil 
War  was  no  exception.  For  military 
“firsts”,  troops  were  moved  to  battle 
by  railroad;  aerial  reconnaissance 
began  with  balloons;  iron-clad  bat¬ 
tleships  were  bom;  and  trench  war¬ 
fare  with  artillery  barrages  foretold 
World  War  I  horrors.  Journalism 
leaped  at  the  chance  to  report  these 
wonders  using  the  magic  of  the  tele¬ 
graph,  graphic  maps  and  headlines. 
Yet  peace  triumphs  were  short-lived 
and  Americans  were  stunned  when 
the  Great  Emancipator  was  mur¬ 
dered  “on  the  threshold  of  the  Pro¬ 
mised  Land” 


The  foILwing  are  the  AMENDMENTS  to  the  Neio  Conftitu^ 
tutiovy  frcfo/cdhftbe  Hon,  Mr,  Madison— ax  mentioned 
in  cur 

RI.SULVED,  That  the  following  Amendments  ought  to 
be  propofed  by  Congrefs»  to  the  Legiflaturei  of  the 
StateS)  to  become>  if  ratified  by  three  fourths  thereofi  part  of 
the  Conftitution  of  the  United  States. 

Firji.  That  there  be  prefixed  to  the  Conftitution  a  declara¬ 
tion*  —That  all  power  is  originally  veiled  in,  and  conl'cquent^ 
ly  derived  from  the  people. 

That  government  is  inftituted,  and  ought  to  be  exercifeJ 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people  i  which  confifts  in  the  enjoyment 
of  life  and  liberty,  with  is*  rtEh"-gf  ar^irjxuf.And  pro~  . 
perty,  and  generally  of  purfuingand  obtaining  haipioeis  ana 
fafety. 

That  the  people  have  an  undubitablr,  unalienable,  and  un* 
defeafible  right  to  reform  or  change  their  government,^  hene- 
ver  it  be  found  adverfe  or  inadequate  to  the  purpofes  of  its  in- 
ftitution. 

Secondly,  That  in  article  !tl,  (efiion  2,  claufe  3,  thefe 
words  be  (Iruck  out,  to  wit,  **  The  number  of  Reprefenta- 
tives  fhall  not  exceed  cne  for  every  thirty  thoufand,  but  each 
State  (hall  have  at  leaft  one  ReprcfenUtlve,  and  untU  fuch 
enumcratiohs  (hall  be  made.'*  And  that  in  place  thereof  be 
inferred  thefe  words,  to  wit,  **  After  the  firfi  adtual  enumera¬ 
tion  there  (hall  be  6ne  Reprefentative  for  every  thirty  thou¬ 
fand,  until  the  number  (hall  amount  to  after  which  the 
proportion  (hall  be  fo  regulated  by  Congrefs,  that  the  number 
(hall  be  never  le(b  than  nor  more  than  but  each 
State  (hall  after  the  (irfi  enumeration,  have  at  lead  two  Re* 
prefisntativet  1  and  prior  thereto." 

Thirdly,  That  in  article  ift,  fefblon  6,  claufe  i,  there  be 
added  to  the  end  of  the  firft  fentence,  thefe  words,  to  wit  r 
**  But  no  law  varying  the  compenfation  lad  afcertaiiicd,  (hall 
operate  before  the  next  enfuins  elcdlion  of  Reprefentatives. 

Fokrthlyi  That  in  article  lii,  feition  9,  between  claufes 
three  and  four,  be  inferted  thefe  claufes,  to  wit :  The  civil 
rights  of  none  ih.all  be  abridged  on  account  of  reliaious  belief 
or  worlhip,  nor  (hall  any  national  religion  be  edablilhed,  noi 
(hall  the  full  and  equal  rights  of  confcience  be  in  any  manner, 
or  on  any  pietcxt  infringed. 

The  people  (hall  not  be  derived  or  abridged  of  the  right  to 
fpeak,  to  write,  or  to  pubU(n  their  fentiments ;  and  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  pre(s,  as  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  liberty, (hall 
be  inviolable. 

The  people  (hall  not  be  retrained  from  peacefully  alTembling 
and  cunfu'ting  for  their  common  good  }  nor  from  applying  to 
the  Legl nature  by  petitions,  or  remonftrances  for  r^refs  of 
their  grievances. 

The  rightof  the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  (hall  not  be 
infringed  |  a  well  armed  and  well  regulated  militia  being  the 
bed  (ecurity  of  a  free  country:  But  no  perfon  rcligioufly 
fcrupulous  of  bearing  arms,  (hall  be  obliged  to  render  military 
fervice  in  perfon* 

Noulbldier  (hall  in  time  of  peace  be  quartered  in  any  houfe, 
without  confent  of  the  owner  ;  nor  at  any  time,  but  in  the 
manner  warranted  by  law. 

No  perfon  (hall  be  fubjeft,  except  in  cafe  of  impeachment, 
to  more  than  one  punilhment,  or  one  trial  for  the  fame  of** 
fence,  nor  (hall  be  compelled  to  be  a  witnefs  ^aind  himfelf ; 
be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  pro* 


fs  by  law  j  nor  b^ 
va*  "ecelD 


Uged  to  '^lir 
'bl» 


>ih  his  property,  where 
nut  'uft 
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The  people’s  westward  trek, 
interrupted  by  the  war,  speeded  up 
with  the  completion  of  Union  Pacific 
railroad.  Cities  and  industries 
sprouted.  New  newspapers  began  to 
be  heard  throughout  the  land  as  the 
old  journalists  faded  to  be  replaced 
by  younger  men.  In  the  single  year  of 
1872,  Bennett  and  Greeley,  the  two 
giants  who  popularized  the  penny 
press  and  reform,  died.  The  young 
journalists  appeared  and  their  names 
would  become  legend.  General 
Charles  H.  Taylor  disturbed  staid 
Boston  with  his  vigorous  new  Globe 
as  he  became  publisher  in  1877.  Mel¬ 
ville  E.  Stone’s  Chicago  Daily  News 
began  to  compete  with  Joseph 
Medill’s  solid  Tribune  as  the  country 
celebrated  the  Centennial  Year  of 
1876.  Stone’s  fiiend  Henry  W.  Grady 
in  Atlanta  together  with  the 
remarkable  Henry  Watterson  of  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  were 
leading  southern  editors.  In  the  mid¬ 
west,  James  E.  Scripps  founded  The 
Detroit  Evening  News  and  with  his 
half-brother  Edward  Wyllis  began 
the  Scripps  newspaper  chain.  In 
1880,  William  Rockhill  Nelson  found¬ 
ed  The  Kansas  City  Star.  Two  years 


alEter  m  Hn  eeaMd  H 

w»  hope  ti 

«uch  M  will  it  with  eiTcCi 
iii>«  by 

flt*chte,  hr  Pfcwt** 

(|Mt  tMWt  would  wJeli 

murbt  (for  so  Mrs  a  owster  of  tb 
hkMtfUigti  roroly-oppoow.)  W' 
I  will  «iw«V9  iesp  tiom  itsacsbiWir'’ 
lbs  rights  indiyidtuds,  or  of  i 
liUy  sHoll  b«  infringed*  X«t  U 
m  T«cklc«*  howcvor  i 
the  Utmoo  of  the  Sut 
our  couotry,  b:tt  lei 
•-•vef  relucUntiv 
'able  fMrIiltCO 


wrrsowT 


%01.£]>0  BLADE 


The  T oledo  Blade  was  already  almost  50  years  old  in  1 884, 
when  the  Journalist,  Editor  &  Publisher’s  predecessor 
publication  was  founded. 

This  young  nation  had  experienced  1 00  years  of  existence, 
had  experienced  a  terrible  civil  war  and  yet  survived,  and  was 
well  on  its  way  to  an  industrial  revolution  that  would  prove  the 
capacity  of  this  form  of  democracy  to  endure. 

While  the  Journalist  became  “Newspaperdom”  and  then 
‘  ‘The  Fourth  Estate,  ’  ’  it  was  in  1 90 1  the  name  “Editor  & 
Publisher"  came  into  being,  and  has  chronicled  the 
publishing  industry  ever  since. 

From  a  firm  proud  to  have  been  here  when  it  all  began.  The 
Blade  salutes  1 00  years  of  constructive,  continuing  service  to 
newspapers  and  journalism. 


later  Harrison  Gray  Otis  took  over 
Th^  Los  Angeles  Times;  and,  by  this 
time,  Harvey  W.  Scott  had  assumed 
his  ownership  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian. 

In  St.  Louis,  a  journalist  giant 
stood  ready  to  take  his  place  next  to 
Bennett  and  Greeley.  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer,  successful  with  his  Post- 
Dispatch,  looked  at  New  York  and 
The  World.  In  1883,  Pulitzer  bought 
The  World,  as  the  first  100  years  of 
American  Journalism  ends.  Waiting 
in  the  wings  to  start  another  revolu¬ 
tion  in  American  Journalism  was 
Pulitzer’s  rival,  William  Randolph 
Hearst. 


As  journalism  began  its  second 
century,  newspaper  publishers 
looked  forward  to  printing  photo¬ 
graphs;  publishing  in  color;  and  using 
the  new  telephones  and  typewriters. 
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The  diseases  of  society  can,  no  more  than  cor¬ 
poreal  maladUSy  he  preomted  or  cured  without  being 
spoken  about  in  tdain  language.'” — Joux  Stuart 
Hill. 


NEW  TORE,  SATUKDAT.  OCT.  25,  1878. 


CHANGE  OP  ADDRESS. 

Hereafter  all  communications  for  the  paper,  whether 
busineas  or  otherwise,  should  be  addressed  to  Woodrull  A 
Claflin's  Weeii'  X  8,781  New  York  City.  ' 

oH  “M  al'  'OTabl'*  ’^oodhn'' 


PERSONAL. 

Eteiybodj  who  knows  anything  of  me,  knows  also  that  I 
am  not  giten  to  noticing  any  calumnies  that  may  be  put 
afloat  for  the  purpose  of  defaming  me;  but  I  bate  a  copy  of 
a  letter  lying  before  me  which  is  of  such  a  character,  and 
the  (Mriginal  of  which  is  from  such  a  source,  that  1  am  not 
altogether  oertain  that  1  ought  not  to  notice  it.  If  the  letter 
referred  wholly  to  me  personally,  if  it  did  not  attempt  to  Im¬ 
peach  my  int^rity  and  honesty  of  purpose  as  a  reformer;  if, 
indeed,  it  were  not  sTidently  intended  to  damage  the  cause 
to  which  I  am  deroted  still  more  than  it  is  to  injure  me,  1 
should  pass  it  by  with  the  contempt  it  merits;  but  it  is  so 
clearly  intended  to  blacken  the  white  cause  of  freedom,  and, 
emanating  from  whence  it  did,  is  so  well  calculated  to  stag¬ 
ger  friends  who  have  not  the  means  of  judging  justly  be¬ 
tween  its  author  and  me.  and  withal  Is  so  revolting  to  my 
soul,  that  I  feel  it  may  be  my  duty,  though  I  do  it  with  a 
great  deal  of  hesitation,  to  show  who  their  author  U. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  a  lonely  and  confessedly  unfortunate 
and  wretched  man  came  to  me,  and  excited  my  sympathy 
by  the  ttory  of  his  life.  I  gave  him  all  the  aid  I  couid,  par¬ 
tially,  at  least,  feeding  and  nourishing  him,  and  permitting 
him  to  sleep  in  my  office,  sometimes  at  personal  inconveni¬ 
ence  to  myself.  I  introduced  him  to  all  my  friends  in  the 
city  and  to  those  who  visited  the  office  from  abroad;  per¬ 
mitted  him  free  access  to  the  columns  of  the  Weekly  to  get 
before  the  public  (of  which  he  took  advantage  to  write  the 
most  fulsome  things  of  me  personally);  in  short,  did  every¬ 
thing  a  person  in  my  condition  could  do  that  was  kind  and 
comforting,  and  that  a  sister  should  do  for  a  suffering  and 
needy  brother.  I  admired  his  talent  and  pitied  his  condition. 

This  is  the  man  who  has  busied  himself  writing  these  vile 
letters  to  my  friends  all  over  the  country.  Having  been 
warmed  into  life  and  into  the  power  to  do  harm  by  me,  he 
takes  advantage  of  the  knowledge  he  has  obtained  in  the 
guise  of  a  friend  to  send  his  envenomed  shafts  where*  he 
thinks  be  can  do  me  injury,  and  create  pr^udice  that  will 
damage  the  interests  of  freedom  as  advocated  by  the 
Weekly. 

I  do  not  write  this  for  those  who  know  me  pemonally;  I 
would  not  insult  them  by  the  supposition  that  any  explana¬ 
tion  is  needed;  but  there  are  very  many  who  may  have  been 
favored  by  him  who  are  warm  friends  to  the  cause  but  not 
personally  so  to  me.  These  may  be  poisoned  by  these  things 
coming  from  a  man  who  they  know  has  had  my  respect.  To 
them  1  would  say  that  the  revolting  substance  of  these  let¬ 
ters  could  have  been  penned  only  by  a  man  thorough¬ 
ly  bad  at  heart  I  hope  he  may  still  have  manhood 
enough  left  to  do  himself,  not  less  than  me,  the  Justice 
demanded  of  him,  by  acknowledging  the  wrong  be  has  doiw. 

Victoria  C.  Woodbull.  > 


such  a  proportion  would  indlcaie  lu  admirers  to  be.  Tb^ 
were  earnest,  able  and  active  laborers  in  the  field  of  refewm, 
and  they  delved  down  into  the  deepest  miseries  of  bumiin- 
ity  and  sought  its  moving  causes,  ai^  finding  them  to  be  In 
these  very  querioas  of  the  Improvraient  and  regula^on  of 
human  society,  they  boldly  announced  that  they  propoMMl 
to  organise  to  forward  tbem  reformn 

The  analysis  of  what  the  improvement  of  human  soei*tty 
requires,  is  found  in  ch^iter  1;  the  propositioas  of  whhch 
we  claim  are  a  self-evidMt  statement  of  principles,  wbiAh 
cannot  he  disiMoved,  and  they  say  that  the  improvement  eA 
human  society  means  better  men  and  women,  dependteg 
originally  or  (ximarilly  upon  perfect  conditltHis  of  genctn- 
tion,  gestation  and  growth.  Dare  any  one  of  the  conserra- 
tive  grumblers  deny  this  proposition?  And  if  they  due  imh 
why  do  they  object  that  it  should  be  made  the  fundamental 
to  “  any  true  spiritual  science?”  Will  they  please  answer  that? 
Or  are  we  to  understand  that  they  object  to  having,  in  Um 
next  generation  **  an  improved  humanity?”  or  is  It  to  thie 
effort  involved  to  obtain  it  that  Uiey  object?  In  their  fright 
at  their  own  interpretation  of  free  love  we  trust  that  the;/ 
may  not  mak''.  themselves  utterly  ridiculous. 

But  the  Convention  having,  after  mature,  deliberative  sji»d 
exhaustive  discussion,  in  which  both  sides  had  ample  ti  me 
to  present  th^  arguments,  decided  Uiat  the  improvement  of 
society  was  the  basic  work  of  SpiriluallsU,  went  straight  bo 
the  means  to  accomplish  It,  and  said  that  it  could  not  be  d-ooe 
except  through  organixation;  and  aHo  finding  that  bun  lan 
improvement  could  not  be  attained  while  women  are  c«  »• 
pelled  to  bear  diUdren  against  their  own  wish  andwiD, 
and  under  any  and  all  conditions,  they  claimed  that  one  af 
the  purposes  for  whichSpiritualisUshouldorganixe,  sho'ild 
be  to  secure  social  fre  wn  with  religious  and  liUeal  fr  ee- 
dom  to  '^plete  tb  Molly. 
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A  VERY  LAROB  fAPES  lOR  THE  COC.STRY. 
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IS  t>f  w  I*  CofHra  •»  » 


_  THE  l^RIBUNE. 
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Some  publishers  felt  that  joiumalism 
had  gone  about  as  far  as  it  could  go. 
Just  one  major  production  problem 
remained.  Every  word  in  type  was 
hand  set.  That  old  printer,  Mark 


The  age  of  modem  journalism  was 
about  to  begin.  But,  it  was  still  true: 

“Encourage  newspapers... 
and  you  secure  the  liberties  of  pos¬ 
terity”. 


have  etver  raed  < 
aed  warn  web  gaaeiM  fieliaj  It  la  aa  exccUvai 
fimm  af  wrkief ,  aed  ee  that  •eorr  to  be  piiaad  ar 
a  epieMea  of  tha  powara  of  tba  Blaek  Mae*  wbirb 
FR;jadloa  ptrafoii  la  dopetiaf  Wa  priaa  bigbl) 
•H  aeldaaea  of  tbia  Uad.  tad  k  la  befo»;at 
■an  dbeadmi.  Tba  Cieaa  af  tba  Lagioa  at 
■aem  baa  Jew  b»w  eaefwrtd  im  Tnaco  aa  DMat- 
1^  •  <41  r  *wiba  of  "  S 
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Twain,  lost  his  fortune  backing  the 
Paige  Typesetter  just  as  Ottmar 
Mergenth^er’s  Linotype  was  being 
tested  successfully. 


Come,  read  all  about  it,  as  re¬ 
ported  since  1884  in  the  pages  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher,  the  newspaper¬ 
man’s  weekly  newspaper. 


Above 

Victoria  Woodhull,  the  first  woman  candidate 
for  the  presidency,  printed  a  New  York 
riewspaper  aided  by  her  sister,  Katie  Claflin. 

Above  right 

The  Tribune  reviews  Frederick  Douglass' 
first  autobiography. 
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There’s  a 
di^rent 

ADWEEK  for 
each  neck  of 
the  woods. 


tvery  ambitious  executive 
in  advertising  needs  industry 
news.  Every  week. 

Without  it,  a  competitive 
advantage  can  be  lost  or  a 
career  can  fizzle. 

There’s  national  news.  And 
local  news.  Both  are  vitally 
important.  But  nobody  in 
advertising  has  the  time  to 
wade  through  other  people’s 
local  news. 

Adweek  solves  this  problem 
with  five  different  regional 
magazines.  Each  has  the  right 
blend  of  local  and  national 
news  for  its  particular 
readers.  And  thus  each  is 
read  fi:^m  cover  to  cover. 

That  makes  Adweek  an 
unbeatable  advertising 
medium. 

Do  you  want  to  communicate 
with  America’s  advertising 
decision  makers?  Then  put 
all  your  ads  in  Adweek 

Because  Adweek  alone  can 
distinguish  the  trees  fix>m  the 
forest. 

In  each  neck  of  the  woods. 


In  1885,  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  was  founded  on  a 
commitment  to  technological  leadership,  which  soon  paid  off  in 
the  remarkable  success  of  the  Straightline  press. 


STRAIGHTLINE 


Your  printing  partner  since  1885. 


One  hundred  years  later,  Goss  leadership  is  still  founded  on  the  latest  in  print  technologies. 
Over  300  Goss  engineers,  backed  by  the  technological  resources  of  Rockwell  International, 
work  on  innovations  for  today  and  breakthroughs  for  tomorrow.  We  think  the  company’s  founders 
would  approve. 


Rockwell  International 


.whare  science  gets  down  to  business 


The  ; 
First  Decade 
^  1884-1893 


The' Beginnings 
of  Modern 
Journaiism 
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Out  of  the  Waste-Basket. — 
Jack  Bennett  of  Chillicothe,  i 
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Pres.s,”  ....  3 
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Up. — Helen  Walter  son,  -  10 

Skef-Advertising  :  Some  En- 
GEiSH  Peans. — T.  B.  Russell,  1 1 
Business  Methods.  —  Frank 
W.  Baldwin,  ...  13 

Another  Type-Printing 
Perfecting  Press,  -  15 

Two  Views  of  Machine  Com¬ 
position. —  Union  Printer,  16 

The  Hatterseey  Composing 
Machine. — Richard  Vile,  18 
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Seug. — Frank  H.  Ehlen,  19 
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With  the  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager. — Horace  Dutnars,  -  34 
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sions,  Changes  in  Form, 
Consolidations,  Incorpo¬ 
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Shall  Truth  Prevail? — C, 
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The  Woman  Business  Man- 
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School-Made  “Journalists.” 
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Welcome  to 
the  Century  Club 

The  Sacramento  Bee  congratulates 
Editor  &  Publisher  for  its  100  years 
of  service  and  commitment 
to  the  Fourth  Estate. 


One  hundred  years  ago,  The 
Sacramento  Bee  was  starting 
the  27th  year  of  its  strong 
pledge  to  serving  our  ever 
increasing  number  of  readers 
and  advertisers.  Our  daily 
commitment  is  to  provide  the 
most  complete,  accurate, 
comprehensive  newspaper 

Source;  1983  Sales  &  Marketing  Management's  Survey  c 


possible.  That  commitment 
makes  us  a  dominant  Number  1 
in  the  nation’s  34th  largest 
market. 

The  California  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association 
rewarded  our  commitment  by 
selecting  The  Sacramento  Bee 
for  its  1983  General  Excellence 


Award  for  newspapers  with 
circulations  of  100,001  or  more. 
The  judges  also  gave  us  a 
second  place  award  in  our 
circulation  category  for  Best 
Graphics  Presentation. 

In  every  endeavor  it  takes 
commitment  to  achieve;  that’s 
the  reason  for  our  success  today 
. . .  and  tomorrow. 


The  Saciameiito  Bee 

When  you  buy  The  Bee,  youWe  bought  Sacramento. 

Representednationally  by  Cresmer,  Woodward,  O’ Mara  &  Ormsbee,  Inc. 
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News-editorial 

still  political.  As  the  people  begin  to 
move  from  farms  to  cities,  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspaper  emerges  bring¬ 
ing  new  dimensions  to  what  is  news. 


SHALL  TRUTH  PREVAIL? 

By  C.  C.  Hunt. 

Does  deception  pay  better  than  honesty?  Is 
it  true  that  truth  is  mighty,  or  may  the  public 
be  hootlwiuked  and  cajoled  witli  impunity  ? 

A  consideration  of  the  political  policy  which 
animates  the  majority  of  American  newspapers 
would  indicate  that  most  editors  are  inclined  to 
the  latter  view.  They  evidently  place  a  very 
low  estimate  upon  the  intelligence  and  integrity 
of  the  populace. 

This  populace  is  ignorant,  narrow-minded, 
bigoted,  intolerant,  credulous,  simple,  confiding. 
The  etlitor  is  the  wise  man,  very  artful  and  in¬ 
genious.  He  leads  the  populace  by  the  nose. 
He  is  the  sooth-sayer,  the  medicine  man  of  the 
body  politic.  The  people  look  to  him  for  news 
and  instruction.  He  gives  it  to  them,  but  not 
in  its  purity.  The  undiluted  news  would  be  too 
strong  a  dose  for  the  masses.  It  must  be  fil¬ 
tered,  abridged,  adulterated,  distorted,  made  to 
fit  the  foregone  conclusions  or  justify  the  prej¬ 
udices  of  this  pKjlitical  party  or  that.  For  the 
masses  travel  in  herds,  and  they  know  not  good 
or  evil  of  themselves.  Their  political  opinions 
must  lie  manufactured  for  them  by  the  editors, 
who  will  also  kixidly  adjust  current  events  to 
suit  these  convictions. 

This  is  a  very  pretty  theory,  and  might  work 
excellently  well,  if  editors  could  only  attune 
their  harps  in  concord,  and  adapt  their  prevarica¬ 
tions  to  the  same  end.  Unfortunately,  however, 
the  multiplicity  of  political  creeds  complicates 
the  situation.  The  opposing  organs  must  needs 
doctor  the  news  in  opposite  fashion,  and  a  pain¬ 
ful  discrepancy  results.  Amidst  this  Babel  of 
conflicting  reports,  the  despised  public  lays  its 
finger  to  its  nose  with  a  knowing  air,  as  who 
should  say,  “I  smell  a  rat.” 

I  have  actually  heard  it  rumored  that  some 
people  do  not  believe  all  they  read  in  the  news¬ 
papers!  This  indicates  an  awakening  which, 
while  it  bodes  ill  for  the  old-fogy  editor,  augurs 
well  for  honest  journalism. 

When  the  public  becomes  sufficiently  dis¬ 
gusted  with  partisan  journalism  to  make  its 
resentment  felt,  some  editors  may  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  truth  is  too  sacred  to  be  tamp¬ 
ered  with.  They  may  see  that  common  honesty 
prohibits  the  suppression  as  well  as  the  perver¬ 
sion  of  facts.  They  may  discover  that  it  is  the 
province  of  a  newspaper  to  print  all  the  news, 
and  confine  partisan  strife  to  the  editorial 
columns. 

Apfil1892 


REPORTERS'  STOCK  PHR.4SES. 

flos/oH 

A  young  man.  desiring  to  l>ecome  a  reporter  on  the  daily 
press,  received  the  following  suggestions  from  an  old-timer  to 
whom  he  applied  for  professional  tips; 

“  In  rescuing  drowning  men,  it  must  be  always  when  they 
are  going  down  for  the  third  time.  No  case  is  on  record  of  a 
rescue  when  the  sufferer  was  going  down  the  first  time. 

“When  a  gentleman  gives  a  bank-mite,  it  must  always  lie  a 
‘crisp’  five-dollar  or  ten-dollar  one. 

“Thuds  are  of  two  descriptions,  the  ‘dull’  and  the  ‘sick¬ 
ening.’ 

“Of  course,  every  writer  knows  that  fire  must  always  be 
mentioned  as  the  ‘devouring  element.’ 

“What  ‘wildfire’  is  no  one  exactly  knows,  but  when  any¬ 
thing  spreads  rapidly,  rememl>er  it  ‘  spreads  like  wildfire.’ 

“  Flags,  es})ecially  political  ones,  must  always  l>e  ‘Hung  to 
the  breeze,’  no  matter  whether  there  is  any  breeze  or  not.  Fling 
them ;  do  not  unfurl  them. 

“  If  you  can  manage  to  get  an  assault,  a  dog  fight  and  a 
burglary  all  into  one  column.'  do  it.  for  it  will  secure  the  alliter¬ 
ative  scare  head  of  ‘  A  Carnival  of  Crime.’ 

“Speaking  of  winning  or  losing  money,  it  must  always  be  a 
‘  c<K>l  ’  5<x)  or  5.(KX).  However  heated  the  struggle,  the  amount 
must  always  lie  ‘  cimiI.’ 

“  Always  remember  that  a  man  is  ‘launched  into  eternity,’ 
not  hanged,  at  a  certain  time. 

“  When  a  (lerson  after  an  accident  is  found  to  be  dead,  it  is 
best  not  to  say  so,  hut  that  ‘  the  vital  spark  has  fled.' 

“Sjieeches  on  the  political  side  which  your  jiaper  advocates 
should  always  lie  ‘ringing’  speeches." 


October  1893 


SO  MREF,  WITHOUT  M.XLICE. 

Publishers  will  Ik:  interested  in  a  decision  of  the  full  bench 
f)f  the  Supreme  Court  which  was  sent  down  recently  and 
which  lays  down  a  new  rule  in  lilx*!  cases,  defining  the  extent 
of  the  right  of  a  newspaper  to  publish  articles  in  goo<l  faith 
when  they  are  not  in  all  respects  true.  The  case  was  that  of 
H.  P.  Hanson  against  the  Glolxj  Newspajx?r  Company.  In  the 
(HoIk'  was  published  an  article  describing  the  con<luct  of  a 
prisoner  brought  iK'fore  the  municipal  court  in  this  city,  and 
the  in'occeilings  in  the  case,  designating  him  as  “  H.  P.  Han- 
^son,  a  real  estate  and  insurance  broker  of  S>uth  Boston,”  when 
the  name  should  have  read,  “A.  P.  H.  Hanson,"  the  story 
being  substantially  true  in  all  other  respects.  There  was  a 
real  estate  and  insurance  broker  by  the  name  of  H.  P.  Hanson, 
and  the  reporter  used  his  name  by  mistake.  The  case  was 
tried  without  a  jury  lH:f«>rc  a  justice  of  the  superior  court,  who 
fouiul  that  the  alleged  liljel  was  not  published  by  the  defend¬ 
ant  concerning  the  plaintiff,  and  the  only  question  was  whether 
that  finding  was  erroneous  as  a  matter  of  law.  The  supreme 
court  ordered  judgment  on  the  finding,  so  that  now  it  is  settled 
that  a  newspaper  does  not  libel  when  in  good  faith  it  mistakes 
a  name  in  a  truthful  publication. 

June  1893 


Transcript,  Boston,  Mass. :  “The  fashion  in 
the  newstxiiters — of  iK'ginning  everything  on 
the  first  page,  and  continuing  on  some  other 
page — is  alxmt  as  discouraging  as  it  is  to  hunt 
a  word  to  its  meaning  in  a  ten-volume  cyclo- 
ptedia,  through  a  wilderness  of  cross  refer¬ 
ences." 

March  1893 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A. 


February  17th  and  iSth,  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers’  Associa¬ 
tion  was  held  at  the  Holland  House,  New  York, 
with  President  James  W.  Scott,  of  the  Chicago 
Herald,  in  the  chair,  and  Secretary  L.  L.  Morgan, 
of  the  New  Haven  Register,  as  an  eflBcient  lieu¬ 
tenant 

A  larger  number  of  the  139  members  were 
present  than  at  any  previous  meeting.  A  wide 
range  of  topics  interesting  to  the  practical  news¬ 
paper  publisher  was  discussed,  and  with  an 
ardor  and  intelligence  that  evidenced  devotion 
to  business,  and  a  very  lively  determination  to 
make  the  most  of  opportunities  through  an  in¬ 
terchange  of  experiences  and  views. 

With  the  exception  of  a  brief  “open”  session 
the  first  day,  all  proceedings  were  held  behind 
closed  doors,  and  their  record  is  to  be  found 
only  in  the  memories  of  those  who  were  present. 
Naturally,  such  topics  as  machine  composition, 
p>ostal  arrangements,  stereotyping,  presswork, 
relations  with  the  Union,  typ>e  measurement, 
mechanical  appliances,  etc.,  were  given  promin¬ 
ent  attention. 

New  members  admitted  were  the  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Times,  Atlanta  Constitution, 
and  Utica  Press. 

While  no  definite  action  upon  any  very  im¬ 
portant  matter  was  taken  during  the  public 
session,  the  following  synop>sis  of  the  proceed¬ 
ings  will  give  an  excellent  idea  to  non-members 
of  what  the  Association  is  doing,  and  of  its  value 
to  progressive  publishers  of  daily  papers  in  large 
cities ; — 

Secretary  Morgan,  as  General  Manager  of  the 
New  York  office,  reported  regarding  the  work  of 
that  office — chiefly  in  correspondence  with  mem¬ 
bers,  and  the  preparation  and  distribution  of 
bulletins. 

Treasurer  La£hn  reported  receipts  of  initiation 
fees  and  dues  in  the  amount  of  110,021.32;  dis¬ 
bursed,  18,771.89;  leaving  a  balance  of  11,249.43, 
which,  added  to  the  balance  of  January  i,  1891, 
makes  a  total  on  band  of  $2,929.10. 

The  President  mentioned  as  next  in  order  the 
reports  of  special  committees,  most  of  which, 
however,  were  reserved  for  executive  session. 
He  stat^  that  the  full  report  of  the  special 
committee  on  machine  composition  and  the  test 
held  in  Chicago  had  been  printed,  and  would  be 
distributed  to  members  only.  Attention  was 
directed  to  the  great  cost  of  this  test,  and  the 
President  spoke  in  highest  terms  of  the  faithful¬ 
ness  and  devotion  of  the  committee — Messrs. 
Driscoll,  Richards,  and  Woods. 


The  Executive  Committee  decided  to  give  the 
President  authority  to  appoint  special  commit¬ 
tees  upon  devices  or  inventions  when  it  was 
thought  best  on  his  part  to  examine  them  for 
the  tenefit  of  the  Association,  at  its  expense, 
and  the  first  appointment  of  a  special  committee 
was  recently  made,  to  visit  Hartford,  and  make 
such  tests  as  they  thought  best  of  the  Paige 
type-setting  machine.  The  Paige  was  not  shown 
at  Chicago,  and  there  was  so  much  inquiry  about 
it,  and  there  were  so  many  features  that  at¬ 
tracted  the  attention  of  newspaper  publishers  of 
the  United  States,  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
have  an  examination  before  this  meeting.  The 
committee  were  to  examine  the  type-distributing 
machine  at  Waterbury,  Conn.,  but  I  believe  the 
time  set  by  the  committee  was  inconvenient  for 
the  inventor  of  the  machine,  and  they  made  no 
investigation  of  it.  They  suppioKd  they  had  a 
machine  that  was  going  to  distribute  300,000  a 
day,  that  would  cost  atout  a  cent  a  thousand, 
but  could  not  examine  the  machine. 

As  has  been  the  custom  of  the  Association, 
members  had  been  invited  to  suggest  topics  for 
discussion,  and  hand  them  in  on  postal  cards. 
A  number  had  been  received,  and  the  subjects 
were  read  by  the  President,  and  referred  to 
Messrs.  Knapp  (St.  Louis  Republic),  Wilson 
(Chicago  Journal),  Swift  (Minneapolis  Journal), 
Taylor  (Boston  Globe),  and  Matthews  (Roches¬ 
ter  Democrat  and  Chronicle),  to  be  taken  up 
formally  at  a  succeeding  session.  The  proposed 
themes  were  as  follows : 

”  An  arrangfement  whereby  the  New  York  Manager 
can  secure  from  pressmen,  stereotypers,  and  others  ap¬ 
plications  for  positions,  so  as  to  furnish  a  stereotyper 
with  a  position  at  any  time.” 

“  Some  of  the  best  methods  for  increasing  circulation 
in  city  and  country.” 

"A  uniform  rate  for  all  legal  advertising  throughout 
the  United  States,  and  the  price  per  folio.” 

"  Should  cash  in  advance  be  demanded  for  advertising 
done  for  societies,  lodges,  clubs,  committees,  etc.?  ” 

*'  The  best  system  of  keeping  accounts.” 

"  The  prices  for  illustrated  newspaper  articles.” 

“  Does  it  pay  a  morning  paper  to  issue  an  afternoon 
edition  ?  ” 

"Prevention  of  illegal  return  of  papers  by  means  of 
patent  fastenings  to  be  attached  to  a  press.” 

“The  present  attitude  and  intention  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  in  regard  to  type-setting  machines.” 

“Criticism  as  to  the  work  done  by  the  Association, 
and  suggestions  as  to  what  can  be  done  to  improve  its 
value  to  members.” 

"Co-operation  of  newspaper  publishers,  in  cities,  for 
mutual  benefit  and  protection.” 

“  Establishment  of  a  department  or  standing  com¬ 
mittee  for  the  consideration  of  improved  processes  in  all 
branches  of  the  business,  with  authority  to  report  at  any 
time  by  circular.” 
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If  Y  ou  Waot  to  Kpow 

What  kind  of  Ink  Fredk.  H.  Levey  &.  Co. 
make  for  PROCESS  CUTS,  examine  this 
journal  carefully,  because  it  is  always 
printed  with  their  ink,  and — 

It  SpeaKs  for  Itself 


FREDK.  H.  LEVEY  &  CO.. 
|*rinting  ■  Ink  •  jVlanufacturers, 
59  Beekman  Street, 

New  York. 


December  1892 
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THE 

R\Sr  100  YEARS 
HAVE  BEEN 
GOOD  TO  US 

For  a  century  now,  the  publishing  world 
has  looked  upon  Editor  &  Publisher  as  the 
chronicle  of  the  industry. 

For  more  than  100  years,  the  people  of  Phoenix 
have  turned  to  The  Phoenix  Gazette  as  their 
daily  source  of  news  and  information. .  .and 
almost  as  long  to  The  Arizona  Republic. 

It  s  a  responsibility  we  don’t  take  lightly. 

Especially  when  you  consider  1.6  million  people 
now  call  the  Phoenix  market  their  home.  And 
that  an  average  daily  issue  of  The  Arizona 
Republic/The  Phoenix  Gazette  now  reaches 
seven  out  of  ten  Phoenix  households. 

Phoenix  is  now  the  second  fastest-growing 
market  in  the  country.  And  the  population  is 
expected  to  reach  more  than  two  million  by  1990. 

For  both  The  Arizona 
Republic/The  Phoenix  i 
Gazette  and  Editor  (Sc 
Publisher,  it’s  a  safe  bet  i 
the  coming  century  will  do  \ 
a  number  on  us  once  more.  i  Sf 

Here’s  to  being  number 
one  again  in  2084. 


^ 


IhE  Arizona  RePUBUC/  TheMioenix  Gazette 

A  Member  of  Million  Market  Newspapers  Inc.  Atlanta/Chicago/ Dallas/ Detroit/ Los  Angeles/ Miami/ New  \brk/!’hiladelpbia/San  FranciKO 
Sources:  Scarborough  Research.  1984.  Maricopa  Association  of  Governments. 


Editor  &  Publisher 


FOR  A  CENTURY  OF 


SERVICE  TO 


AMERICA’S  NEWSPAPERS 


Keeping  Americans  informed  about 
the  worid  around  them  is  both  a 
business  and  a  pubiic  service.  You 
have  stood  watch  oh  both  sides— with 
distinction. 


CONTROLS  HIS  OWN  CITY  DELIVERY. 

ADOLl’H  S.  Ochs,  Cliit/fitiioof'ii  {Ti'iiiia  '/'t'utf.t. 

Y  system  may  not  be  the 
best,  nor  the  most  aclvan- 
tafjeons;  it  may  appear  to 
some  a  little  cumbersome, 
entailing  probably  too  much 
work — but  it  is  not  an  ex¬ 
pensive  system,  and  has  al- 
tojjether  proved  quite  .siit- 
isfactory. 

I  control  my  own  city  de¬ 
livery.  I  employ  a  general 
superintendent,  who  does 
the  collecting.  He  has  the 
assistance  of  a  canvasser, 
and  also  of  a  head  carrier. 
The  general  superintendent 
pays  the  canvasser  and 
head  carrier  and  all  the  carrier  boys,  and  gets  his  own 
salary  out  of  20  per  cent,  of  the  collections  on  city 
circulation:  and  as  he  manages  the  early  morning  sales — 
that  is,  the  sales  to  newsboys — he  is  also  allowed  20  per 
cent,  of  the  sides  that  he  makes  in  the  moming  from  the 
pressroom.  I  keep  an  individual  account  with  caeli  sub¬ 
scriber;  the  collector  reports  everj’  day,  returning  the 
gross  amount  of  his  collections,  and  these  collections  are 
credited  to  the  account  of  each  subscriber.  W e  keep  a 
record,  in  the  ledger  account,  of  the  day  of  payment, 
the  amount  paid  and  the  d;itc  paid  to :  and  also  keeji  si 
record  of  changes  in  address.  Once  a  week  we  pjiy  to 
the  superintendent  20  per  cent,  of  the  collections  and 
pressroom  sides,  and  he  pays  off  his  force. 
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FATTENING  THE 
SUBSCRIPTION  LIST. 

Opinions  differ,  according  to  the  point  of  view,  as 
to  whether  the  material  success  of  a  newspaper  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  excellence  of  the  editorial  conduct 
— including  the  makeup  and  mechanical  appeaninee, — 
the  energy  and  skill  of  the  advertising  department,  or 
the  liberality  of  the  circulation  department  in  inducing 
patrons  to  deposit  their  subscription  fees.  Speaking 
from  the  standpoint  »>f  the  circulator,  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion — and  I  believe  none  will  questi<m  my  position — 
that,  without  an  editorial  grasp  of  the  surrounding  con¬ 
ditions,  and  matter  fitted  to  the  clientele  and  arranged 
with  a  view  to  their  pleasure,  the  ciretdation  can  not  be 
pushed  to  any  large  figures  except  by  questionable 
methods,  repeated  until  they  wear  out  the  confidence  of 
buyers.  As  to  what  features  of  inducement  ;ire  most 
valuable,  the  individual  conditions  must  determine,  but 
of  one  thing  there  can  be  no  question,  no  wavering  or 
doubt:  all  premiums  or  offers  of  this  kind  must  be  of 
solid  worth,  and  not  appeal  to  the  reader  as  something 
for  nothing,  else  they  take  on  the  character  of  chance, 
and  secure  only  temporary  victims,  who  “bite”  for  the 
chance,  and  not  with  any  desire  to  follow  the  ideas  or 
absorb  the  information  found  in  the  columns  of  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

Oclotm  1893 


Circulation 

puzzles  publishers  as  they  are  re¬ 
minded  that  paid  is  the  best  kind  of 
circulation.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
decade,  bright  ideas  and  “schemes” 
stimulate  new  readers  but  create 
delivery  problems. 


.\E\V  PREMIUM  DEVICE  FOR  l).\ILIES. 

A  combined  letter  and  newspaper  bo.\,  attachable  to  do<irsor 
windows,  and  guaranteetl  to  Ixj  weather  pnstf  and  thief  proof, 
is  now  in  use  by  several  Western  newsjxqK'r  comi>anies.  The 

testimony  of  the  busi¬ 
ness  managers  of  such 
papers  as  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  the  first  news- 
pajier  to  use  them,  and 
of  the  Herald,  Retnird 
and  Journal  is  pretty 
go<xl  evidence  of  their 
practical  value.  The 
Tribune  puts  up  one 
for  each  month's  car¬ 
rier  order,  as  a  pre¬ 
mium,  and  sells  them 
to  its  old  .subscribers 
at  half  price. 

The  box  is  put  up  at 
the  hinge  side  of  the 
frame  of  the  outer 
door,  and  when  the 
door  is  closed  the  j>a- 
per  is  secure.  The 
pai)er  is  thrust  in  fn)m 
the  Ijottom.  is  held  by 
strong  spring  l)arl>s, 
and  cannot  be  with- 
<lrawn  until  the  house  d<H>r  or  window  is  opened.  Letters  are 
dropjxid  in  a  lower  side  slot.  As  a  letter  Ixix  alone  it  can  lie 
readily  undersbKKl 
that  its  general  use 
would  save  consid¬ 
erable  time  forlxith 
R'ceiver  and  car¬ 
rier.  The  lx>x  is 
matle  of  he.avy 
sheet  steel,  is  coated 
with  mineral  paint, 
and  is,  moreover, 
made  up  at  reason¬ 
able  rates,  making 
ix>ssible  its  general 
use  by  country 
dailies  in  extending 
their  circulation. 

A  siimple  isoifered 
at  50  cents,  while  in 
lots  of  i.cxK)  it  is 
fitfered  at  22  cents, 
the  name  of  the 
newspa|)er  being 
stencile<l  on  lots  of 
iix>  or  more. 
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DOOK  CLUSEU. 
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Reaching  the  century  mark 
is  a  tremendous  achievement  and 
it  fills  you  with  a  sense  of 
pride  and  accomplishment. 

We  know  from  experience 
because  one*of  our  newspapers 
became  a  centenarian 
thirty-four  years  ago. 


Media  General  Financial  Services,  Inc. 
Cliggott  Publishing  Company 
Technical  Information  Distribution 
Services,  Inc. 

WXFL-TV,  Tampa,  Fla. 

WJKS-TV,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 
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Richmond,  Virginia  (804)  649-6000 

*  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  I 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  C 

The  Tampa  Tribune  f 

Winston-Salem  Journal  I 

The  Sentinel  ^ 

Highlander  Publications,  Inc. 
Golden  West  Publishing,  Inc.  I 


Media  General  Broadcast  Services,  Inc. 
Cablevision  of  Fredericksburg,  Inc. 
Media  General  Cable  of  Fairfax 
Early  Bird  Satellite  Services,  Inc. 

Garden  State  Paper  Co.,  Inc. 


Beacon  Press,  Inc. 
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SOME  SCHEMES. 


Perhaps  the  first  newspaper  in  the  I'nited 
States  to  give  away  a  bound  book  with  its  Sun¬ 
day  edition  was  the  New  York  Morning  Ad¬ 
vertiser.  The  project  was  first  tried  on  Sunday, 

SAY!  don't 

FORGET  TO 

WWE 

DVERTI5ER,? 


April  i6th,  with  a  paper-bound  novel  of  about  200 
pages,  five  by  seven  inches  in  size.  As  the  books 
cannot  go  through  the  mails  as  supplements, 
they  are  given  out  only  with  city  sales ;  but  the 
idea  became  at  once  popular,  and  the  Advertiser 
is  now  getting  rid  of  over  60,000  each  Sunday. 
Local  circulation  has  consequently  had  a  great 


±  DO  NOT  sk 

LK.WK. 

V  The  Press  v 
4.  A 

I  nowN  TOWN,  y 
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are  securtil  not  by  any  competition,  but  simply 
through  written  request,  the 
rule  being  “first  conte,  first 
served.”  Kach  afiemoon  the 
names  of  the  successful  ten 
applicants  are  printed  in  the 
Press,  and  the  following  day 
each  gets  by  mail  an  order  for  ^  Take  K  Home !  ^ 
a  seat  at  the  evening’s  per- 
fonnance.  The  “panels,"  of 
which  fac-similes  are  given,  are  scattered  through 
the  paper,  run  in  with  the  reading  matter. 

Publisher  Ochs,  of  the  Chattanooga  Times,  is 
making  a  stre:.uous  effort  to  “  boost  ”  the  circu¬ 
lation  of  his  weekly.  Besides  sending  the  paper 
for  only  a  dollar,  he  includes  a  family  stoiy* 
paper,  and  also  grants  one  hundred  cents’  worth 
of  free  advertising  in  the  weekly  to  every  sub¬ 
scriber.  Then,  as  if  this  were  not  enough 
“bait,"  he  goes  still  further,  and,  to  encourage 
canvassers,  offers  a  round-trip  ticket  to  the 
World’s  Fair,  good  any  day  of  the  show,  and  via 
almost  any  railroad  in  Chattanooga’s  vicinity,  as 
a  premium  for  a  club  of  fifty  new  subscribers. 


THE  BOSTON  HERALD 


THE  BEST  NEW»FROM  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES  IN  ima,, .  . r~r. 

THE  SUNDAY  HERALD. 


boom,  with  a  correspondingly  large  increase  of 
advertising. 

To  attract  the  attention  of  the  foreign  ele¬ 
ment,  and  forcibly  remind  its  members  that  the 
Boston  Herald  is  strong  in  news  from  abroad, 
that  enterprising  paper  inserts  the  advertise¬ 
ment,  which  is  here  reproduced,  in  scores  of 
dailies  in  the  smaller  New  England  cities. 

The  “golden”  (fiftieth)  anniversary  of  the 
Tiffin  (O.)  Advertiser  was  commemorated  by  an 
edition  printed  on  paper  of  a  bright  golden  hue. 

The  Lynn  (Mass.)  Daily  Press 
is  about  as  full  of  enterprising 
schemes  as  its  columns  will  ad¬ 
mit.  First  may  be  mentioned  the 
offer  of  #100  to  the  next  of  kin  to 
any  person  meeting  death  by  ac¬ 
cident,  and  having  on  his  or  her 
body  a  copy  of  the  Press.  Then 
there  is  the  presentation  to  regu¬ 
lar  readers  of  theatre  tickets — ten  for  eachtper- 
formance  at  a  local  temple  of  Thespis — which 


A  design  that  catches  the  eye  and  impresses 
the  advertiser  with  the  importance  of  circula¬ 
tion  is  taken  from  circulars,  etc.,  used  by  the 
Westliche  Post,  of  St.  Louis,  and  shown  in 
reduced  size  by  cut.  The  Post  has  been  an  ex¬ 
ception  to  the  rule  of  ultra-conservatism  among 


Time  and 
Enterprise 
are  the 
invincible 
allies  of  a 
newspaper. 
The  Press 
isGrowing. 


German  papers,  and  as  a  result  is  able  to  show 
a  splendid  array  of  “  want  ’’  advertisements  and 
to  boast  the  largest  circulation  among  western 
German  dailies. 


“  It  is  tlio  easiest  thing  in  the  world,"  stiys  the  Ituffalo  Omi- 
niereitil,  “to  find  errors  in  even  the  Itest  regulated  pajiers;  but 
the  mistakes  are  surprisingly  few  when  one  tiikes  into  eonsidera- 
.tion  the  time  in  which  a  palter  is  prepared  for  publie  insiK'etion. 
The  Itest  wiiy  to  gel  even  with  some  of  those  who  .-ire  given  to 
finding  fault  with  ‘  newspaiKT  English  ’  tind  itointing  out  every 
little  slip,  tyitographieally  or  grammatically,  would  lx;  to  pult- 
lish  letters  sent  into  the  press  in  the  precise  shaix;  in  which  they 
are  sent — making  no  corrections  in  the  siK‘lling  or  in  the  con¬ 
struction.  Were  this  done  we  fancy  there  would  be  less  saiil 
alxtut  the  slip-sh(Kl  style  of  the  newspaper  man." 
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WIRE  SHELVING 

(patented) 

-THE  BEST! 


cato’CSSNoBUGs 

PROVOKES  NO  Profanity: 

■6 C ND  F  C  ATA log U  E 

POPE  RACK-CO. 
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Ten  Decades  of  Progress 
for  Lee  Enterprises ' 


In  1890,  A.  W.  Lee  bought  -his  first 


newspaper. 


Today,  the  Lee'  Syndicate  of  small 
midwestern  papers  has  grown  into  a 
'  diversified  media  company.  Lee  -- 
Enterprises,  Inc.  publishes  18  daily 
'  newspapers,  operates  four  television  and 
four  radio  stations  and  serves  the  - 
graphic  arts  industry,  through  NAPP 
Systems^,  as  the  world’s  leading  producer 
of  photosensitive  polymer  printing  pjates 
for  newspapers.  .  .  ■  .  .  ;  1 

Lee  Enterprises  salutes  Editor  &  -  [ 

Publisher  on  its-^lOOth  anniversary  and 
looks  forward  to  growing  together  during 
the  next  100  years.  '  , 


LEE  ENTERPRISES 


I.'IO  East  Second  Street 
Davenport,  Iowa  52801 


XEWSIXESS  IN  THE  ADVERTISIXG  COLUMNS. 

Very  appropriately,  the  New  Haven  Union  reminds  its  read¬ 
ers  tliat  it  is  direetly  to  their  interest  to  wateh  the  aninmnee- 
meiits  of  loc.al  nierehants  in  its  columns.  There  is  news  in  the 
advertisinjf  columns,  and  news  which  should  lie  diligently 
souj{ht  after,  as  it  touches  a  sjx^t  dear  to  all — the  jiucket. 

Obviously  the  publisher  who  aims  to  build  uj)  a  profitable 
advertisinj"'  patronaj^e  realizes  th.at  the  only  lej^itimate  basis 
for  such  a  business  is  a  readinjj  constituency,  and  one  that 
buys  as  well  as  reads.  Hut  it  is  not  sutticient  that  he  secure 
attention  from  a  goodly  numlx.‘rof  jK-ople  for  his  news  and  lite¬ 
rary  columns:  the  advertisements  must  of  themselves  attract 
notice.  'I'hese  facts  sujjjjest  the  policy,  nowadays  pursued 
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Advertising 

is  suspect.  Caught  between  the  need 
for  local  businesses  to  display  their 
wares  and  the  “foreign”  agent  who 
wants  a  deal,  publishers  don’t  know 
what  to  charge  or  whom  to  trust. 
Display  advertising  begins  to  appear 
regularly  in  newspapers. 


be  well  informed,  and  he  must  have  <»rij'inality.  The  latter 
requirement  is  calle<l  into  use  almost  daily;  a  new  idea  regard¬ 
ing  an  ad.  may  lx;  the  very  thing  to  clinch  the  contract.  ( )rig- 
inality  and  the  ability  to  put  one's  self  in  touch  with  the  pros- 
jK'Ctive  advertiser  are  the  (pudifications  that  the  average  man 
lacks.  In  a  rei-ent  conversiition  with  the  manager  of  a  pnmi- 


THE  ADVERTISIXi;  MAX. 

W.Vl.TKk  \V.  Hki.i  I. 
Advertising,  in  all  its  phases, 
is  .a  business  that  re<ptires  the 


certain  qualifications  which  cannot  1k‘  attained  by  asstx'iation,  inent  trade  journal  on  the  subject  of  solicitation,  he  tiM»k  oexa- 


but  must  be  in  the  man.  This  applies  more  particularly  to  the  sion  to  make  the  following  remark:  “  It  is  next  to  im|>ossible 


work  of  soliciting.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  average 
man  imagines  that  the  work  is  easy;  he  knows  that  it  pays 
well,  but  many  who  have  tried  and  failed  will  agree  with  me, 
when  I  say:  that  the  advertising  solicitor  is  lK>rn.  not  educa¬ 
ted,  to  the  business.  Then,  again,  this  fact  is  more  strongly 
evidenced  by  the  offers  of  the  various  advertising  mediums 
thnnighout' the  country  for  s<ilicitors.  Of  course,  education 
and  association  with  the  business  tend  to  make  a  man  more 
proficient,  but,  like  the  profession  of  art,  if  the  man  has  not  the 
foundation  u}x>n  which  to  Imild,  he  can  never  hope  for  success. 
From  the  very  fact  that  successful  solicitors  are  so  scarce,  the' 
tendency  of  the  managers  is  toward  trying  any  «)ne  who  may 
lx;  willing  to  nuake  the  trial.  This  is,  to  my  mind,  a  mistake. 
A  largo  mercantile  house,  when  putting  a  man  on  the  road, 
selects  from  its  corps  of  assistants  the  man  who  hiis  provcsl 
himself  fitted  for  the  work,  and  who  has  .shown  the  necessary 
qualifications.  ■  (Ireat  care  in  selecting  this  man  is  excrcisc<l, 
lx;cause  the  firm  appreciates  the  fact  that  the  traveling  man  is 
in  reality  the  firm  itself  to  its  patrons.  Is  this  not  the  case 
when  the  advertising  solicitor  is  Considered  ?  Is  not  the  stand¬ 
ing  and  worth  of  a  pajK-r  judged  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  by 
the  man  who  represents  it  ?  If  so,  should  not  the  solicitor  be 
a  man  thoroughly  fittcxl  for  the  ix)sition  ? 

The  requirements  of  the  successful  solicitor  are  these:  He 
should  be,  alxwe  all  things,  well  educated  and  the  jx>sses.sor  of 
an  easy  flow  of  language;  he  should  be  a  student  of  human 
nature — a  most  important  requisite,  as  he  must  know  when 
to  talk,  and  when  talking  wtiuld  injure  his  cause,  or,  in 
other  words,  "he  must  be  able  to  size  up  his  man;"  he  must 


to  secure  the  services  of  an  .\i  a<lveriising  man,  from  the  fact 
that  there  are  so  few  a<lapted  to  ihe  business;  we  have  trie<l  a 
half-dozen  during  the  past  year,  ami  not  one  of  them  coidd 
make  it  go,  and,  in  fact.  I'm  inclined  to  think  that  we  have 
lx;en  injured  by  the  exixjriment  and  that  we  shouhl  have  Ik-cii 
lx;tter  off  had  we  had  no  one." 

To  my  knowledge  there  are  eight  trade  publications  in  this 
city  which  arc  desirous  of  securing  the  services  of  a  lirst-c-lass 
solicitor.  There  is  a  first-class  living  in  the  profession.  I 
know  of  few  lines  of  business  th, at  imy  as  well.  1  am  jx-rson- 
ally  ac(|uainted  with  several  men  who  have  made  the  business 
a  success,  and  whose  incomes  range  from  S3,<xx>  to  S7.tx)o. 

The  art  of  the  advertising  business  d<x>s  not  lie  altogether  in 
the  matter  «>f  obtaining  the  a<l. ;  in  the  manner  of  jlisplaying  it 
much  of  the  success  depends.  If  the  solicitor  is  ca]).able  of 
making  a  sketch  he  is  much  more  likely  to  suteced  than  if  not. 
Then,  again,  the  man  who  succeeds  in  this  business  should  a[>- 
preciate  the  fact  that  much  dcixuids  on  the  jmqx'r  disjx»sal  «)f 
ink  ami  white  s|)ace.  1  have  found  that  a  very  gmxl  rule  is 
this:  First,  get  the  advertiser's  permission  to  set  up  the  n>a»ter 
after  your  idea;  next,  sjiy  all  there  is  to  sjty  and  in  siiying  use 
as  few  words  as  ]x>ssible,  which  amounts  to  this:  by  contrast 
Ix-tween  black  and  white  make  the  ad.  attractive.  If  jx»s.sible. 
always  have  the  ad.  so  arrangtsl  that  if  a  iK'rson  .sees  it  at  all 
he  must  read  the  im]x>rtant  jKirt  at  a  glance.  If  the  ix'rson 
who  decides  iqxm  the  tyix>graphical  display  of  an  ad.  will  ex¬ 
ercise  the  right  of  changing  the  form,  and,  in  so  doing,  will 
endeavor  to  keep  each  card  different,  then  the  iwges  of  the  jxi- 
ix;r  will  lx;  the  strmigest  argument  of  the  solicitor. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  GOOD  AD.  DISPLAY. 

The  improvement  in  both  writing  and  displaying  advertise¬ 
ments,  which  has  been  apparent  in  the  monthly  magazines  and 
other  high-grade  periodicals  for  some  time  past,  has  not  l)ccn 
without  its  influence  in  the  offices  of  even  small  country  weekly 

_  papers.  Alert  advertisers  have  been 

_  spurred  by  seeing  the  bright,  striking 

drugs  ♦  ♦  announcements  of  merchants  in  large 
cities  to  demand  of  their  lf>cal  publish¬ 
ers  ads.  that  shall  be  more  nearly  u))- 
to-date  in  appearance  as  well  as  l)etier 
written. 

The  two  single-column  ads.  shown 
in  fac- simile 
are  character-  ■“ 

istic  of  Califor- 
_  nia  papers, 

which  in  a 

Crrescriptions  , 

^  majority  of 

cases  are  print¬ 
ed  in  a  supe 
rior  manner  on 
book  paper, 
and  use  orna¬ 
mental,  light¬ 
faced  type  in 


irc  drugs  ♦  ♦ 

»  Dytedicines 

A«hI  •  (•atnl  «tuek 


VKUCalSTS 

AJfD 

STATIOXERS 

SUXDRIES 

Ml  Liwttf  Pluri. 


MCeVRA  TEL  >• 

I'KEI'ARED 
Bl  SlillfA  lnfrKimi. 


Chino  Dt*ug  Store. 


Synonyms 


G.  Rouse  &  Co 
Fine  Dry  Goods 
Squai-e  Dealing 


that 


come  under  our  observation  is  the  very  tasty  “Souvenir 
SiXMins"  ad.  from  the  Decatur  (Ill.)  Morning  Review — which, 
by  the  way,  is  entitled  to  classifieation  as  one  of  the  “model’ 

country  dailies.  _ 

livery  one  who 
has  an  eve  for 


neat  typography 
must  admire  both 
the  selection 
of  faces  and  ar¬ 
rangement  of  mat¬ 
ter.  'I'he  Review 
is  to  be  praised 
for  the  ajijiear- 
ance  of  its  busi¬ 
ness  eolumns. 

The  largest  <lou- 
ble  column  repro¬ 
duction  is  from  the 

Lawreneeburg  GRUNT 

(Ind.)  Press,  and 
doubtless  is  to  be 


WASHINGTON 


LINCOLN 


LOVE 

ENGAGEMENT 

iNO  • 

WEDDING 

..  SOUVENIR 
•*  SPOONS 

t  us  WHBN  lAKfKlNO  TOB 
JVEMIR  SPOONS. 

W.  R.  ABBOTT  &  CO. 

GARFIELD 


display.  The  smaller  example  is  from 
the  Riverside  Reflex,  and  apiJeared 
with  a  proportionate  expanse  of  white 

papier  above  and  below;  the  other  _ 

creditable  spiecimen  is  from  the  Chino 
Valley  Champion.  To  indicate  how  the  diagonal  ads. 
some  merchants  occasionally  order — “to  get  out  of  a  rut”— 

may  be  arranged  in 
good  taste  and  so 
as  to  lie  striking  in 
appearance.  ag<M)d 
working  model  is 
selected  from  the 
Marshalltown  (la.) 
Statesman,  which 
apipieared  in  com¬ 
pany  with  much 
more  good  display 
in  that  pxipcr.  The 
principal  line 
standsout  with  suf¬ 
ficient  prominence, 
while  the  “fist”  adds  to  general  effect.  Indeed,  the  entire 
execution  of  this  ad.  indicates  good  workmanshipi. 

One  of  the  most  artistic  double-column  displays  that  has  ever 


credited  to  Mr.  Smashey,  the  very  cnterjirising  and  progres¬ 
sive  pniblisher  of  that  model  country  weekly.  It  is  apipiarent 
that  the  subject  matter  in  this  ad.  was  arranged  to  subserve 
typxigraphical  arrangement.  Note  the  fact  that  the  six  short 

piaragrapihs  in  ro- 

mmmmmmmmmmwrnmmmmm 


Something 

Good 

for 

Dinner. 


We  have  the 
Benies. 

Also  the  choicest  of 
Vcj'ctahics. 

Watermelons  that’rc 
delicious. 


STAHL  &  HARRY,  GROCERS. 


man  are  exactly  of  a 
length,  while  the  Do 
Vinne  display  lines 
are  also  equal  in 
number,  borders 
and  rules  are  apipiro- 
pniatcly  used  with¬ 
out  impirofitable  ex- 
pienditure  of  labor. 

These  few  spieei- 
mens  are  ropiro- 
duced  by  NkwsI'a- 
I'KKiioM  .simpily  to 
stimulate  among 
publishers  a  desire 
to  improve  the  ap- 
p)earance  of  their 
display  columns, 
and  to  furnish  fore¬ 
men  and  comprosi- 
tors  a  few  examples 
to  imitate.  This 
will  he  a  regular 
feature  i>f  the  magazine  hereafter,  with  which  criticisms,  ad¬ 
verse  as  well  as  complinientarv,  may  be  made. 
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p  Fruits,  domestic  nnd 

We 

1  imported. 

\  Finest  Teas.  Coffees 

Deliver 

*  and  Sugars. 

'  The  best  Katablos  of 

Goods 

1  all  kinds. 

Promptly. 

mmmiUimmmmim 


“  Many  a  fortune  has  been  made  by 
advertising;  one  was  never  lost  by  it.” 
That  would  be  nearer  the  tnith  were  the 
word  “judicious”  inserted  before  the 
word  “advertising.”  And  the  shrewd 
publisher  is  to-day  nourishing  and  foster¬ 
ing  his  sale  of  space  as  never  before,  by 
showing  his  patrons  how  to  secure  the 
most  profitable  displays,  while  at  the 
same  time  he  avoids  quibbling  restric¬ 
tions  and  rules  that  discourage  the  patron 
who  has  the  enterprise  to  want  to  use  his 
columns,  but  is  not  expert  in  the  way  to 
use  them.  ’Twere  better  for  many  a 
publisher  that  he  have  fewer  “notions,” 
and  a  deeper  conviction  that,  next  to  his 
duty  to  the  public,  is  the  obligation  to 
his  bank  account. 

Merch  1892 


One  of  the  things  which  make  the  average 
publisher  very  weary  is  the  practice  of  some 
agents  to  send  matter  which  cannot  possibly  be 
put  in  the  space  contracted  for.  The  whole  thing 
is  an  imposition,  and  so  intended  by  those 
who  send  the  order ;  but  so  careless  are  many 
publishers  in  this  respect  that  it  has  become  a 
common  matter  to  concede  a  third  more  space 
than  is  paid  for. 

The  prop)er  way  to  treat  such  a  contract  is  to 
figure  out  exactly  what  the  matter  will  make 
when  set  up,  and  return  the  order  to  the  agent 
with  a  request  for  a  revision  of  figures.  Better 
lose  one  or  two  insertions  than  to  have  the  agent 
feel  that  be  can  do  as  he  pleases  with  your  col- 
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Production 

on  the  brink  of  new  horizons, 
wrestles  with  the  speed  and  space 
problems  that  come  with 
increasing  circulations. 


Publishing  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  begin  to  advertise 
briskly  claiming  to  solve  the  new 
problems  of  the  newspaper 
industry. 

—  T  WT’r 


Fall  Styles. 

Early  N0V611I6S 

DERBY  and 
TOURIST  HATS. 

TflTE&NElLflN. 

THB  HATTBBS. 

158SttteStr«et."*S;.WMi"“ 


THI-:  WOMAN  COMPOSITOR. 

jAMKs  1*.  l.tnidoii  (C <>////.  i 

At  times,  in  perusin;.;  the  various  jinirnuls  and  ])aiK‘rs  eimnee- 
ted  with  the  printinjj  trade.  1  h.ive  noticed  articles  pro  and  con 
the  woman  compositor.  One  of  these  was  a  comment  on  an 
item  which  recently  appeared  in  the  New  Yt)rk  Sun,  statinjj 
that  the  foreman  of  a  printinjf  office  in  New  York  City  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  woman;  but  the 
writer  who  attempted  to  show  the  se¬ 
rious  harm  that  would  ultimately  come 
from  this  proceeding,  failed  to  state  why 
the  foreman  was  discharged,  and  also 
if  his  successor  was  not  as  competent 
and  would  not  in  turn  receive  the  same 
wages. 

In  the  dozen  years  that  I  have  l>een 
in  the  printing  business,  half  of  which 
time  has  been  spent  on  a  morning  pa¬ 
per,  1  have  had  g<K)d  opportunities  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  both  the  man 
and  woman  compositor.  'J'he  latter  are 
condemned  by  the  majority  <»f  the  men, 
who  say  that  a  girl  as  a  eomixisitor  is 
entirely  out  of  her  sphere,  and  nine-tenths  of  those  in  the  min¬ 
ority  will  say  that  if  women  arc  to  lie  cmiiloyed  in  a  printing 
office,  let  them  receive  the  same  wages  as  the  men.  To  those 
in  the  majority  I  would  say  that  an  educated  girl  is  not  out  of 
her  line  when  she  seeks  comiwsition  ns  an  occupation  ;  and  in 
the  matter  of  wages  to  be  paid,  I  agree  with  those  in  the  min¬ 
ority. 

There  are  several  offices  throughout  the  country  where  wo¬ 
men  compositors  are  em])loyed  for  a  small  sum  each  week,  and 
in  addition  to  this  confining  lalxir  are  exiK'ctcd  to  feed  the 
press,  fold  and  mail  the  jiajK'rs  and  assist  in  numerous  ways 
about  the  place.  In  cx))lanation  of  the  cases  cited  the  projirie- 
tor  will  undoubtedly  say  that  it  is  like  the  plate  (luestion— he 
cannot  afford  to  run  his  paiier  if  he  has  to  fill  their  ]>laccs  with 
male  help. 

In  relation  to  women  as  compositors,  the  girls  placed  in  the 
comiX)sing  room  under  my  jurisdiction  have  jn-oved  e.\cei)tion- 
ully  smart  in  learning  the  trade.  Kvery  one  being  a  graduate 
of  the  Young  Ladies’  High  Schi>ol,  they  ]X)ssessed  the  true 
material  for  g<x><l  workmanshiji.  Spelling  and  kindR-d  studies 
— the  all-essential  principles  for  clean  pr<K)fs — having  lH.“en 
well  learned,  it  rcciuired  but  little  practice  in  tyiK'sctting  to 
make  them  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  style  of  the  office  and 
equal  to  comj'K)sitors  of  several  months'  exiK-rience. 

Without  deviating.  I  will  state  that  it  is  not  my  intention  in 
this  article  to  advocate  the  disiilaecmetit  of  men  to  make  nsim 


r 


for  women,  but  sim|)ly  to  say  from  ex]K.-ricnce  what  tiegree  of 
perfection  a  girl  can  reach  in  a  coinixising  riwim. 

When  the  Day  enlarged  from  a  four  to  an  eight  l)age  pajK'r 
it  necessarily  created  a  great  deal  more  lalxir  for  me  in  the 
management  of  the  comixising  r<«)m ;  and  the  ad.  man  Ix-ing 
the  only  man  employe<l  in  this  dei>artmcnt  iK'sidcs  myself.  1 
was  compelled  to  have  him  act  as  my  assistant  on  the  forms. 
As  all  the  cases  of  dis])lay  t\qK;  were  lal)eled  and  arrangcsl  in 
series,  1  made  “ad.  men"  of  three  of  the  brightest  girls  1  had 
in  the  room,  and  found  it  acomi)aratively  easy  matter  of  teach¬ 
ing  them  the  principles  of  displaying  and  spacing  <iut  the  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

They  all  seemed  to  l>c  particularly  fond  of  this  branch  of  the 
business,  and  it  is  surprising  to  note  the  manner  in  which  they 
can  now  take  a  scrawled  piece  of  copy  direct  from  the  drygixsls 
or  other  merchant,  and  after  glancing  it  carefully  over,  display 
it  in  the  most  modern  manner.  Copy  that  calls  for  Ixirders 
and  like  intricate  comjxisition  is  also  handle<l  in  an  artistic 
way ;  and  they  will  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  most  rlifiicidt 
copy  if  an  cxplaimtion  of  what  is  desirerl  is  given  them. 

I  congratulate  myself  on  having  such 
able  help  in  the  eomix>sing  r(x)m,  and 
lay  the  secret  to  the  fact  that  the  com- 
lx>sitors  were  all  well-c<lucate<l  girls  be¬ 
fore  they  entered  the  field  of  type¬ 
setting. 

One  of  the  three  girls  has  charge  of 
the  ad.  frame  for  one  week,  at  the  end 
of  which  time  she  is  relieved  by  the 
second,  who  is  in  turn  succeeded  by  the 
third.  Hy  so  doing  the  work  is  fairly 
divided,  although  many  times  during 
the  week  the  services  of  the  whole 
three  are  required. 

Very  little  trouble  is  cxiK'ricnccd  in 
waiting  uixm  them,  notwithstanding 
the  statement  I  have  heanl  at  times 
that  Ji  woman  compositor  always  re- 
(|nires  a  lx>y  in  attendance  to  shift  her 
cases.  I’nlcss  an  advertisement  of  nn- 
nsual  size  is  to  lx:  set,  there  is  no  shift¬ 
ing;  of  eases,  as  all  Ixxly  tyjK*  up  to  pica 
in  size  is  in  jxisition  on  a  frame  for 
immediate  use. 

'J'he  girls  em])loyed  on  inee-ework 
receive  25  cents  a  thousand  ems,  which 
1  adntit  is  not  to  be  eomixiretl  with 
j)riees  i)aid  on  evening  i)aiH;rs  in  the 
metroixdis.  yet  it  is  not  so  low  by  any 
means  as  the  i)rice  paid  in  a  great  many  cities  throughout  the 
country  of  a  larger  ]X)]>ulation  than  New  I.xindon  posse.sses.  If 
men  are  employed  in  the  eomixising  nxnn,  either  us  sulis  or 
on  extra  eomixisilion,  they  are  paid  30  cents  a  thousand  ems 
and  guarantee<l  eight  hours’  eom]x>sition. 

Stpttmbf  1883 


LOOK 

^  ATTaiUWUUM 

Carpetings, 
Linoleums  and 
Cuaains 

J.  H.  HENFIELD’S, 

Before  You  Make  Your 
Fan  Purchases. 

5EE 

TUI\i  TWO  oruTATIDKt 

Fine  Ginithams,  choke 
styles,  12.  yds  for  SI,  or 
I  yds.  for  25c. 

Fabric  Gloves  and  H»nd- 
E  kerchiefs  at  12k.  that  have 
t  lately  sold  for  25c. 


DRY  OOODS  and 
CARPETmoa 

J.  K.  HENFIELQ 

•V'niTEST.'V' 
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TRIKI)  LEASINd.  BUT  GAVE  IT  UP. 

\V.  H.  C'owi.KS,  (ll\is/i.)  A'lf/nc. 


routes  concentrated  in  tlie  h: 
a  nnmber  of  carriers  on  sala 
necessary,  in  order  to  insure 
to  offer  prizes  to  tile  earrier> 
of  ••kicks”  on  their  routes. 


FEAR  that  tlie  Spokes¬ 
man's  experience  with  the 
circulation  cpiestion  was  so 
brief  that  it  may  not  be 
of  any  value  to  yon.  I  am 
}jlad  to  contribute,  how¬ 
ever,  a  small  part  to  yonr 
symposium. 

The  Spokesman,  when  it 
first  started,  in  March,  iSSy, 
attempted  to  farm  out  its 
delivery  routes  in  town. 
Owin.ij  to  the  chauj>'eable 
character  of  the  poinilation 
and  to  the  ditliculty  of  se- 
curinij reliable  news  a.c'ents, 
this  system  was  .niveii  uji. 
and  the  manajjiement  of  the 
mds  of  a  city  circulator,  with 
ries  under  him.  Wc  found  it 
accurate  delivery  of  pa])ers. 

;  who  had  the  least  number 


April  1B93 


THE  NEWSPAPER  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  will  be 
of  eight  pages  and  six  columns  to  the 
page.  It  will  contain  about  sixteen  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising,  and  this  will  be 
nearly  equally  distributed  on  every  page. 
The  news  will  be  classified  ;  there  will 
be  a  fire  record,  a  death  record,  a  crim¬ 
inal  record,  a  disaster  and  casualty  rec¬ 
ord,  a  religious  record,  a  social  record, 
a  business  record,  a  political  record,  a 
sporting  record,  etc.  It  will  be  as  accu¬ 
rate  as  human  effort  can  make  it.  It  will 
be  independent  and  have  opinions  of  its 
own,  but  those  opinions  will  not  be  allowed 
to  discolor  its  news  columns.  It  will  be  a 
newspaper,  consequently  it  will  contain  no 
fiction,  and  no  miscellaneous  reading  un¬ 
less  it  be  of  a  news  character.  It  will  not 
boast  of  the  amount  of  advertising  it  car¬ 
ries,  for  this  does  not  commend  it  to  the 
intelligent  reader,  and  that  which  docs  not 
please  the  reader  will  not  please  the  intel¬ 
ligent  advertiser ;  it  may,  however,  refer 
with  becoming  modesty  to  the  amount  of 
advertising  it  has  refused  and  to  the  price 
it  receives  for  it. 

It  will  contain  very  few  articles  of  over 
a  column  in  length,  because  the  newspa¬ 
per  man  who  cannot  get  all  the  facts  of 
any  save  the  most  extraordinary  events 

December  1892 


1LLUSTK.\T1().\S  BY  TELEEK.M’H. 

llv  W.  W.  Bkktt. 

.Among  the  most  recent  uses  to  which  elec¬ 
tricity  has  been  applied  is  that  of  transmitting 
]>hotographs  and  drawings  by  wire.  The  cuts 
which  accompany  this  article  are  reproduced 
from  originals  made  upon  a  new  instrument 
recently  descril)ed  in  Electricity. 


The  process  is  founded  upon  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tricity  of  varying  degrees  of  strength,  as  in  the 
tele])hone  ;  or.  in  other  words,  the  movement  of 
a  certain  lever  at  one  end  of  the  line  causes  a 
corresponiling  lever  to  take  the  same  motion  at 
the  other  end,  similar  to  the  telegraph  key. 
The  telephone  is  alTecled  by  varying  sound 
waves:  the  instrument  described  is  affected  by 
the  varying  degrees  of  light. 

June  1892 


E  X  C  0  U  R  I N  0  .\  1)  V  E  U  T 1 S I  . 

Hv  J.  P.  Hkkuick.  /iih'ivar  (X.  I’.t  h'reeze. 

About  four  out  of  five  publishers  of  country 
weeklies  are  prone  to  complain  of  a  lack  of 
good  advertising.  By  the  term  ••good,”  I 
mean  advertising  that  is  paid  for  in  cash  at 
fair  rates.  Every  year  I  am  more  than  ever 
convinced  that  the  publishers,  and  not  the 
business  men  of  their  respective  communities 
are  to  blame  for  the  scanty  advertising  patron¬ 
age  complained  of.  In  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  be  a  successful  country  newspaper  man,  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  printing  business 
is  a  prime  requisite.  The  man  who  is  not 
equipped  in  this  way  is  badly  handicapped. 

June  1893 


1)0  THE  NEWSPAPERS  COLOR  'I' HE 


NEWS  TOO  HIGHLY? 
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Ask  the  Man  We  Bought  From! 


COMMUNICATIONS 

44  Newspapers  7  Television  14  Radio  | 

NEWSPAPERS 

ARKANSAS 

Blytheville-The  Courier  News 

Helena-World 

Osceola-The  Times 

West  Helena-Twin  City  Tribune 

FLORIDA 

Brooksviile-Oaily  Sun  Journal 

GEORGIA 

Perry-Houston  Home  Journal 

Warner  Robins-Daily  Sun 

ILLINOIS 

Macomb-Daily  Journal 

INDIANA 

Bremen-Enquirer 

Napanee-Advance  News 

Plymouth-Pilot  News 

MICHIGAN 

Coldwater-Daily  Reporter 

NEBRASKA 

Nebraska  City-News-Press 

NEW  YORK 

Albion-Advertiser 

Canton-St.  Lawrence  Plain  Dealer 
Lockport-Union  Sun  &  Journal 
Massena-Observer 
Medina-Journal-Register 

Norwich-Evening  Sun 

Ogdensburg-Journal 

Potsdam-Courier-Freeman 

NORTH 

CAROLINA 

Aberdeen-Sandhill  Citizen 
Clinton-Sampson  Independent 

Concord-T  ribune 

Davidson-Mecklenburg  Gazette 
Elizabethtown-Bladen  Journal 

Bixby-Bulletin 

Broken  Arrow-Daily  Ledger 

Hartshorne-Sun 

Jenks-Journai 

McAlester-News  Capital  &  Democrat 
Sapulpa-Herald 

Manassas-Journal  Messenger 
Waynesboro-News  Virginian 

TELEVISION 


VyBMG—CBS 
WDEF  —CBS 
WJHL  —CBS 
WNCT  —CBS 
WSLS  -NBC 
WTVR  —CBS 
WUTR  —ABC 


WDEF  AM/FM 
WNCT  AM/FM 
KRSI/KJJO 
KWJJ/KJIB 
WTVR  AM/FM 
KEZX 

WHEN/WRRB 

WNAX 


Birmingham  AL 
Chattanooga  TN 
Johnson  City  TN 
Greenville  NC 
Roanoke  VA 
Richmond  VA 
Utica  NY 


Chattanooga  TN 

Greenville  NC 

Minneapolis  MN 

Portland  OR 

Richmond  VA 

Seattle  WA 

Syracuse  NY 

Yankton  SD 


At  the  first 

order  of  business  is  to 
provide  the  best 
newspapers  for  the 
markets  we  now  serve. 
Then...and  only  then.,. 
to  expand  our 
newspaper  group. 

Twelve  years  ago,  we  stated  our  inten¬ 
tions  to  enter  the  newspaper  business. 

Our  previous  track  record  had  been 
made  as  a  broadcasting  group  which 
began  22  years  ago.  By  1977  we  became 
the  first  group  to  have  the  FCC  limit 
of  21  broadcasting  stations. 

We  invite  newspaper  owners  and 
group  publishers  of  Community 
Newspapers  to  join  the  growing  Park 
Communications  Family. 


Call  me  in  complete  confidence  at  my  unlisted 
number  and  we  will  work  out  a  plan  that  best 
fits  your  needs. 

Roy  H.  Park  (607)  273-5623 


ArJt 
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TERRACE  HILL,  ITHACA,  NEW  YORK  14850 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  PRESS. 


I  HE  man  who,  at  this  day,  undertakes  to  write  on  the 

1  influence  of  the  Press,  is  confronted  by  the  task  of 
selecting  from  a  rich  store  of  argument  and  illustra¬ 
tion,  rather  than  that  of  searching  out  or  inventing  mat¬ 
ter  of  discourse.  The  “art  preservative  of  all  arts" 
has  developed  far  beyond  the  period  of  probation.  It  is  an 
acknowledged  power  in  the  world.  It  wields  with  resist¬ 
less  momentum  two  of  the  most  potent  influences  which 
mould  human  opinions  and  conduct — namely,  the  hope 
of  reward  and  the  fear  of  punishment.  It  can  easily 
waft  men  on  to  honor  and  fame,  and  as  easily  scourge 
them  with  the  lash  of  public  scorn  and  contempt.  It 
dailj'  makes  and  mars  fortunes,  advances  or  retards  pro¬ 
gress,  blesses  or  curses  the  human  race. 

There  is  an  unconscious  tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
Press  in  the  almost  universal  appeal  to  its  help.  Thought 
and  invention  and  trade  and  discovery  and  science  and 
art — all  departments  of  human  enterprise — seek  instant 
alliance  with  the  Press.  They  all  need  an  organ  of  diffus¬ 
ion,  and  they  find  here  the  fittest  setting  and  the  aptest 
presentation  of  all  their  products.  Even  if  therefore  the 
Press  be  not  the  creator  of  thought,  it  is  its  vehicle  and 
mould  and  conservator.  What  crystalizes  and  fixes  public 
opinion,  and  transmutes  it  into  pifolie  action,  is  scarcely 
less  mighty  than  its  creator.  The  power  of  iteration  is 
therefore  an  element  always  to  be  considered  in  estimat¬ 
ing  the  influence  of  the  Press.  To  keep  a  thought  be¬ 
fore  the  world ;  to  hold  the  public  mind  on  a  policy,  a 
reform,  an  abuse, — this  is  like  throwing  a  dam  across  a 
rushing  river.  It  holds  in  temporary  check  a  mighty  force 

*  With  acknowledgements  to  the  nnidentified  author,  who  read  this  pa¬ 
per  before  a  recent  editorial  association  meeting. 


WRAPPING  NEWSPAPERS. 

There  is  a  right  way  and  a  wrong  way  to 
wrap  newspapers.  If  the  reader  of  the 
paper  that  is  wrapped  the  wrong  way  chances 
to  be  nervous,  he  loses  his  patience  when  he 
pulls  the  wrapper  off  and  attempts  to  read  it. 
The  wrapper  is  probably  a  section  of  an  old 
newspaper ;  it  covers  enough  of  the  publica¬ 
tion  to  leave  the  edges  exposed  in  transit 
through  the  mails  until  they  become  soiled  and 
worn  so  that  it  cannot  be  read ;  the  paste  is 
used  so  slovenly  that  when  the  wrapper  is 
taken  off  it  carries  the  paper  with  it.  As  the 
wrapper  is  of  the  same  color  and  appearance, 
the  outside  sheet  of  the  publication  is  torn  off 
with  it  by  mistake. 

The  wrapper  should  be  a  trifle  wider  than 
the  publication  to  bo  wrapped  :  this  jirotccts 
the  edges  in  the  mails.  It  should  be  easily 
distinguished  so  that  the  person  who  unwraps 
it  will  know  that  he  is  not  mutilating  the  pub¬ 
lication.  The  par.te  should  be  put  on  carefully 
and  the  publication  should  be  folded  flat,  not 
rolled  in  a  wad.  A  small  matter,  is  it  ?  Well, 
look  over  your  exchanges  and  put  yourself  in 
the  place  of  the  readers  of  some  of  them. 
Anything  tnat  is  worth  doing  at  all  is  worth 
doing  well. 

June  1893 


which,  gathering  after  a  while  resistless  energy,  bursts 
forth,  and  sweeps  all  before  it.  An  instance  of  this  is 
furnished  in  the  recent  almost  complete  revolution  in 
Southern  ptiblie  opinion  in  reference  to  the  Sherman  sil¬ 
ver  act.  History  scarcely  furnishes  a  parallel  to  so  sud¬ 
den  and  so  entire  a  change  of  views  among  a  thinking 
people,  and  on  so  vital  a  question ;  and  there  has  rarely 
occurred  so  striking  a  revolution  of  thought  which  can 
be  traced  more  directly  to  the  influence  of  the  Pr<'ss. 
And  so  we  may  trace  the  handiwork  of  the  Press  in  every 
department  of  human  energy  and  activity.  It  gathers 
up,  embalms,  eternizes,  disseminates,  utilizes  all  the 
products  of  human  thought,  work,  discovery,  invention. 
It  is  freighted  with  the  accumulated  experience  and  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  ages  past,  and  souled  with  the  portents  and 
potencies  of  those  yet  to  come. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  congratulation  to  all  good  and 
true  men  that  this  agency — so  iiotential — does,  in  the 
main,  make  for  truth  and  righteousness.  But  we  may 
not  forget  that  it  may  be,  and  often  is,  a  mighty  worker 
of  evil.  Here,  as  in  every  other  Eden  of  this  world, 
there  are.  many  trees  of  which  we  may  fully  and  honestly 
eat;  but  there  is  one  the  taste  of  which  is  fatal  to  truth 
and  honor  and  to  life  itself.  A  frivolous  and  corrupt 
Press  is  a  curse  to  any  country  and  any  age.  When 
sacred  things  are  flippantly  or  scoftingly  treated ;  when 
purity  and  fidelity  are  used  to  point  a  jest;  when  the 
privacy  and  sanctity  of  the  home  are  ruthlessly  invaded; 
when  profligacy  can  buy  condonement  and  protection, — 
in  a  w’ord,  when  the  Press  is  openly  venal,  and  at  once  a 
social  scavenger  and  a  cesspool  of  moral  putridity,  words 
become  inadequate  to  describe  the  evil  which  it  works. 

October  1893 


NOW  READY.  The  Twenty-fifth  annual 
volume  (containing  1775  pages)  of  the  ...  . 

AMERICAN 

NEWSPAPER 

DIRECTORY 


FOR 


This  work  is  the  source  of  information  on  Statistics 
of  Newspapers  in  the  United  States  :ind  Canada. 

Advertisers,  Advertisinjt  Agents,  Editors,  Politicians 
and  the  IDepartments  of  the  Government  rely  upon  Its 
statements  as  the  recognized  authority. 

It  stives  a  brief  description  of  e;ich  place  in  which 
newspapers  are  published,  stating  name  of  county, 
population  of  place,  etc.,  etc. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  price, 

FIVE  DOLLARS. 

AOlIKKSS 

Publishers  of  American  Newspaper  Directory, 
to  Spruce  Street,  New  York. 
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AX  IMPROVED  COMPOSITOR  S  vSTICK. 


There  have  been  less  improvements  in  the  eompositor's  stiek 
sinee  it  eame  into  use  than  in  almost  any  other  implement  or 
maehine  in  the  meehanie  arts.  The  printer  uses  practieally  the 
sjime  stiek  and  rule  that  he  did  250  years  ajjo.  Mr.  A.  A.  Hill, 
of  New  York  City.  manaj;injc  editor  of  the  Ameriean  Press  As- 
soeiation,  has  secured  a  patent,  however,  the  application  of 
which  will  l)e  watched  with  no  little  interest  by  both  employ- 
inji  and  einidoyed  printers.  It  consists  of  devices  for  sup- 
l)ortinj{  the  stiek  from  the  body,  ami  enabling  the  eomi)ositor 

to  utilize  lM)th 
hands  in  set¬ 
ting  tyiK‘.  The 
stiek  i  s  s  c- 
eured  to  the 
borly  by  a  de- 
IK'nding  arm 
lield  by  a  belt. 
This  arm  i  s 
extend  e  d  in 
such  a  w  a  y 
th.at  the  stiek 
is  loeate<l  just 
above  the 
ease.  It  can 
be  raised  or 
lowered,  and 
naturally  fol¬ 
lows  the  hand, 
which  is  gen¬ 
erally  consid¬ 
ered  a  requis¬ 
ite  for  fast 

composition  the  old  way.  To  keep  the  type  in  i)laee  as  it  is 
l)eing  set,  a  yieldingly  mounted  plate  is  provided  with  an  out- 
wanlly  dared  ujiiHir  edge  to  admit  the  type  easily.  This  plate 
has  ])roieeting  lugs,  which  slide  transversely  in  gr<K)vcs  made 
in  the  lixed  ends  of  the  stiek.  These  lugs  project  through  the 
fixed  ends  of  the  stiek,  and  to  each 
of  them  is  fastened  a  rubl)er  band 
or  sjiring  which  holds  the  plate 
against  the  tyi)e.  Large  or  small 
tyiHi  can  l)e  set  without  the  slightest 
liiibilily  to  make  i)i. 
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The  Illinois  Press  Association  is  trying,  with 
the  World’s  Fair  Bureau  of  Promotion  and 
Publicity,  “to  adopt  .some  method  for  better 
facilities  for  placing  World’s  Fair  matter  in  the 
hands  of  the  country  editors."  They  should 
send  for  the  country  editors’  advertising  rates. 

Saptambar  1892 


Never  send  n  i)oorly -printed  copy  of  your 
paper  to  an  advertiser  or  an  advertising  agent. 
If  it  ha])j)ens  that  an  adverti.ser  asks  to  see  your 
publication,  the  bad  one  is  sure  to  turn  up,  and 
it  is  as  likely  as  not  that  its  turning  up  will  turn 
you  down,  as  far  as  the  jwitroiiage  of  that  par¬ 
ticular  advertiser  goes.  I  reinem1)er  that,  in 
the  good  old  days  when  the  writer  was  a  “cub" 
in  the  office  of  a  weekly  pjqier,  spoiled  copies  in¬ 
variably  went  to  exchanges  and  advertising 
agencies.  It  was  putting  the  worst  foot  forwanl 
with  a  vengeance,  to  show  up  your  claims  in  the 
poorest  light  i)ossible  ;  and  it  may  l>e  some  pub¬ 
lishers  still  adhere  to  this  old-fashione<l  rule. 

Juna  1892 


Items: 

1884-1893 


The  field  for  an  American  news¬ 
paper  in  London  is  wide  open.  Not 
much  U.S.  news  is  print^  there 
even  though  three-quarters  of  the 
British  have  relatives  here 
.  .  .  The  “Eight-Hour  Copyright 
Act”  is  debat^  in  Congress.  It  is 
intended  to  end  the  abuse  of  steal 
ing  news  by  those  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  later  than  others  .  .  . 
There  is  no  longer  profit  in  a  one- 
cent  newspaper,  two  cents  is  “cheap 
enough.”  Publishing  is  too  expen¬ 
sive  a  business  to  be  conduct¬ 
ed  on  pennies. 


The  “war”  between  The  Herald 
and  newsdealers  has  died  down 
since  that  paper  has  established  city 
routes  for  home  delivery  at  3  cents 
a  day  .  .  .  Philadelphia  press  men 
have  more  “good  fellowship”  among 
them  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
U.S.  The  opposite  is  true  in  Balti¬ 
more.  An  employee  of  a  Republican 
journal  “dare  not  be  seen  speaking 
to”  a  Democratic  paper  employee. 


Hoe,  pressmakers,  are  trying  to 
print  ^m  type  with  the  certainty 
and  speed  as  fi*om  stereotype  mat¬ 
ter.  Stereotype  plates  do  not  last 
long  because  of  excessive 
heat ...  A  stand  for  the  new  cabs 
should  be  near  newspaper  offices 
because  street  cars  are  so  slow.  A 
reporter  could  jump  in  a  cab  to  get  a 
late  story  and,  for  only  a  dollar  or 
two,  not  miss  any  news. 


The  question  of  international 
copyright  is  creating  a  fiiss  all  over 
the  country.  The  Dorsheimer  Bill 
would  end  publishers  stealing 
works  from  prominent 
authors  .  .  .  The  American  Press 
Association  is  now  furnishing  news¬ 
papers  material  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion  .  .  .  How  far  are  reporters  jus¬ 
tified  in  distorting,  coloring  or 
supressing  facts?  .  .  .  With  fairly 
good  management,  a  new  paper 
could  be  made  successful  with 
$50,000  .  .  .  The  Sunday  press  is 
bound  to  go,  because  Sunday  edi¬ 
tions  cannot  reduce  their  price  to 
the  level  of  dailies. 
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Dramatic  criticism  is  at  a  low  ebb 
in  New  York.  Some  critics  suffer 
from  bad  judgment,  others  are  sim¬ 
ply  dishonest .  .  .  Shorthand  is  a 
growing  industry  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Times  has  bolted  from  the  Re¬ 
publican  Party.  General  impression 
is  the  Times  lose  heavily  by  the 
decision;  others  interpret  it  as  the 
first  step  towards  absolute 
independence  .  .  .  The  “private  life 
era”  of  political  candidates  has 
begun  with  the  Cleveland-Baine 
election.  Both  candidates  will  be 
“raked  fore  and  aft”  and  the  lies  will 
“raise  a  stench  ...  no  previous 
campaign  ever  thought  of  equal- 
mg. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  of  Rogers,  Peet 
&  Co.  tells  the  secret  of  successful 
advertising — say  what  you  have  to 
say  in  a  natural  and  readable  style, 
and  always  tell  the  truth  .  .  .  The 
colored  people  of  the  U.S.  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  about  130  newspapers. 


The  Evening  Telegram  will  now 
issue  only  one  edition  every  day 
instead  of  three.  Reason  is  that  the 
news  did  not  come  in  fast  enough 
.  .  .  Journalist  Truman  A.  Merri- 
man  of  The  Sun  joins  Joseph  Pulit¬ 
zer  in  Congress  having  won  a  seat 
also  in  the  election. 


Publishers  believe  the  sale  of 
General  Grant’s  memoirs  will  reach 
at  least  40,000  copies.  Mrs.  Grant 
will  receive  almost 
$650,000  .  .  .  Journalists 
representing  the  whole  United 
States  gathered  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  .  .  .  When  the  Hylton 
Castle  foundered  off  Fire  Island, 
only  three  reporters  succeeded  in 
making  the  treacherous  15-mile 
journey  through  the  cold  and 
broken  ice  in  the  South  Bay  to  get 
the  story. 


A  CODE  OE  NEWSPAPER  ETHICS. 

Lookiiiff  t<i  the  formulation  of  ji  c-ode  of  rnlcs  whieh 
should  prevail  in  the  press  fraternity,  Mr.  James  Irvinj^ 
Crabbe,  late  of  the  Orlando  (Fla.)  Recorder.  su!4j;ests  the 
following  list.  He  would  have  them  adopted  by  each 
press  assc)ciation,  and  the  breach  of  any  rule  punished  by 
a  fine  of  *i,  the  fines  to  go  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
deceased  journalists : 

1.  Never  put  anything  in  your  j>a]>cr  about  a  man  that  you 
would  not  desire  to  say  to  his  face. 

2.  When  you  know  that  a  thing  is  wrong,  don’t  say  it  is 
right. 

3.  If  your  party  put  up  a  man  for  ofhcc  who  is  corrupt  an<l 
venal,  refuse  to  supjjort  him. 

4.  When  you  find  that  officials  are  using  their  power  to  favor 
concerns  in  which  they  (the  officials)  are  interested,  draw  pub¬ 
lic  attention  to  the  fact. 

5.  As  a  rule  to  which  there  are  no  e.sceiitions,  “  tell  the  truth, 
and  shame  the  devil." 

6.  Don't  flatter  men  and  women  and  don’t  pay  underserved 
compliments.  Not  every  young  woman  is  ‘•lovely’’  or  “charm¬ 
ing.”  The  scrub  journalist,  who.  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred,  would  make  a  lietter  shoemaker  than  .a  newspaiier 
man,  is  addicted,  among  other  bad  habits,  to  calling  every  wo¬ 
man  he  writes  of  “  iK'autiful,”  "graceful,”  “lovely,”  etc. 

7.  Not  every  sermon  a  parson  preaches  is  “eloquent;”  some 
I  have  heard  here  and  elsewhere  are  awful  i)i«)r  stuff,  for  a  verj' 
good  man  may  give  a  very  bad  sermon,  and,  also,  not  every 
speech  made  by  the  profession.al  iiolitician  “  is  a  magnificent 
burst  of  oratory.”  Don’t  misajiply  adjectives. 

8.  Don’t  use  such  stereotyjxsd  phrases  as: 

“Ye”  editor,  instead  of  the  editor. 

“  The  wee  sma’  hours,”  etc. 

“  It  goes  without  saying.” 

“  I  lop”  for  ball  or  dance!  Only  a  Iwior  “hojis”  instead  of 
dances  at  a  ball  or  |>artv. 

Never  refer  to  a  corpse  as  the  I'cmains,”  unless,  indeed,  in 
the  c:ise  of  the  victim  of  an  e.\]>losion. 

'I'he  "late  residence”  is  also  a  very  b.ail  st\le. 

I).  Don’t  juilT  a  man  who  brings  you  a  ])late  of  ice  cream. 
Say  “thank  you,”  and  let  it  }';o  at  that.  This  also  refers  to 
other  eatables  and  drinkables. 

10.  Don't  sloj)  over.  Don’t  make  mountains  out  of  mole 
hills.  He  inde])cndent,  courteous,  manly,  and  good  men  will 
hell)  you,  live  merehants  will  advertise  in  your  columns,  but 
oh,  my!  how  the  sneaks,  humbugs  and  criminals  will  hate  you, 
backbite  and  malign  yo\i  and  patronize  the  other  fellow,  not 
l)ecause  they  like  him,  but  because  they  think  they  are  hurting 
you ! 

'I’here!  In  my  opinion  these  rules  would  make  the  nucleus 
of  a  code  of  newspai)er  ethics. 

June  1893 


The  Sun  says  a  prime  newspaper 
duty  is  to  hunt  down  and  expose 
falsehoods.  Politicians  and  govern¬ 
ment  officials  are  chief  stumbling 
blocks  .  .  .  Two  dailies  published 
by  the  same  management  hundreds 
of  miles  apart,  The  Galveston  News 
and  The  Dallas  News,  are  success¬ 
ful  because  of  the  newest  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  including  electric  light¬ 
ing,  a  telegraphic  service,  and  the 
extensive  railroad  system  in  Texas. 


The  following  is  a  novel  advertisement  from  the  Hridgciiort 
(Conn.)  Union:  “All  merchants  emi)loy  stilcsmon,  and  we 
l)elievc  in  the  iidvantages  of  so  doing.  There  is  a  good  sales¬ 
man  that  some  of  the  merchants  of  Bridgeiiort  have  not  yet 
employed.  This  siilesman  talks  to  more  jjeople  in  one  day 
than  many  salesmen  talk  to  in  a  year.  This  sjilesman  is 
working  in  thousjinds  of  homes  at  the  siime  time.  He  never 
drinks,  never  oats,  never  sleeps.  This  salesman  if  properly 
backed  up  will  make  you  rich.  This  salesman  is  advertising 
in  the  Daily  Union.  His  recommendations  are  the  houses 
who  have  made  money  by  employing  him.  His  seiwices  can 
be  secured.  Do  you  want  him  ?” 

April  1893 
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1,900,000  subscribers  put  their  money  where  their  rmndsare'. 


SUBSCRIBERS  TELL  HOW  TO  RUN  A  NEWSPAPER. 

An  Eastern  metropolitan  newspaper  (the  Boston  Post) 
recently  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  letter  from  its  sub¬ 
scribers,  telling  how  a  newspaper  should  be  nm.  Ans¬ 
wers  to  the  number  of  2, 169  were  received.  The  letter 
that  won  the  prize  is  as  follows : 

Give  all  the  news  in  advance  of  an}'  other  paper,  (iive  it 
fully,  faithfully  and  reliably  in  read-ablc  form.  Verify  all  infor¬ 
mation,  if  jxssiblc. 

Confine  opinions  to  editorial  department. 

Uo  not  distort  siK'cehes,  interviews  or  statements.  Give  Ijoth 
sides  of  cvciy  story.  Be  fair. 

Condense  the  less  important  news;  give  the  kernel  without 
the  husk.  Inaugur.ate  new  ideas. 

Muster  into  service  all  the  business  sagacity  and  integrity  you 
can  command. 

Win  the  resix^ct  and  support  of  employes  and  business  ac¬ 
quaintances  by  prompt  discharge  of  debts  and  obligations. 

Treat  f>f  topics  that  iK'ople  arc  talking  about;  lx;  timely, 
(iive  your  p.aix;r  individual  tone  and  character. 

Denounce  vice,  fraud,  corruption,  oppression  ;  encourage 
generosity,  prosix-ritj',  integrity.  In  maintaining  the  right  "  hew 
to  the  line,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  mat'." 

Permit  nothing  unreliable  or  objectionable  to  enter  news  or 
advertising  columns.  Make  the  latter  as  interesting  and  pro¬ 
gressive  as  the  former. 

Keep  up  with  the  times,  ix;rhaps  a  bit  in  advance:  lx:  honor¬ 
ably  and  honestly  aggressive. 

Feel  the  public  pulse,  and  keep  in  touch  with  it. 

Pnxlucc  a  pajx;!'  that  will  deserve  to  enter  every  household. 

April  1893 


The  Hull  (OuelK'c)  Despatch  is  now  printed  on  green-tinted 
paper,  on  account  of  the  generalh’  admitted  superiority  of  that 
tint  in  its  s(x>thing  effect  on  the  eyes. 

Jum  1893 


CI^ASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS. 

"  Newspaperdom"  exclusively  covers  the  field  in  the  United  States  as  a  Trade  Publication 
devoted  especially  lo  Ihe  Business  Management  of  Daity  and  Weekly  Newspapers.  It  goes  to  the 
men  who  buy  the  supplies  and  engage  employees. 

No  advertisement  may  occupy  less  than  two  lines  space ;  consequentlv,  at  least  two  lines  must  be  paid  for. 
Cash  required  with  order. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED, 

J5C.  a  Xine. 

PUBLISHERS. — If  you  want  an  Editor  or  Manager  who 
can  boom  your  paper,  write  to  me.  I  can  do  it.  1  have 
done  iL _ ‘^Success,*'  NEWsrArnanoM. 

Wanted. — position  as  Editor  and  Reporter  on  a  dallyi 
by  a  hustler.  Good  habits ;  married ;  references. 
Address.  *•  Blank.**  Nk\vspapkrix>m. 

Employees.— If  you  desire  a  situation,  whether  in 
editorial,  business,  or  mechanical  departments,  make 
3rour  “want"  known  directly  to  the  person  who 
employs,  through  this  column. 


HEEP  WANTED. 

J5C.  a  leine, 

Employers. — Ambitious  workers  in  every  department 
of  newspaper  production^intent  upon  mastering  their 
branch  of  the  business,  and  eager  for  promotion^will 
be  sure  to  notice  your  "call  for  help"  under  this 
heading. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES. 

J5C.  a  Line. 

•t^ECIAL  PARTNER  WANTED,  with  from  $5,000  to 
^.000.  Ten  per  cent,  guaranteed  in  a  prosperous  pub< 
lishiug  business  (Boston),  which  can  now  be  enlarged 
to  great  advantage.  Address,  •"G.L.,”  Nkwsfaperdom. 


CHANCES  FOR  INVESTMENT.  Partner  Wanted,  and 
similar  announcements,  inserted  here,  will  more  di¬ 
rectly  secure  the  attention  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
intended  than  through  any  other  medium.  \ 


FOR  SAIrE. 

35c*  a  Line. 

SECOND-HAND  presses,  cutters,  folders  and  other  ma- 
chinery.  Morgans  &  Wilcox,  Middletown.  N.  Y. 
BUYERS  read  NswsFApK^TOM-^/iNnvi  of  newspaper 
and  job  printing  offices,  of  presses  and  other  machin- 

_^ry,  materials,  type,  etc.,  etc _  _ 

SECOND-HAND  OUTFIT  for  newspaper  and  job  office 
(31x46  C.&  B.  c>iinder).  luventorv  on  application. 
Morgans  &  Wilcox,  Middletown,  N.  Y. 


SPECIAL  NOTICES. 

3SC.  a  Irine. 

I  WANT  TO  BUY  out  a  monthly  paper  or  magasiue. 

Lock  Box  49.  Mkeport.  N.  H. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  of  printers' materials  and 
specimen  book  of  wood  type  just  issued.  Morgans 

&  Wilcox  M Co. .  Midaletown,  N.  Y. _ 

ALARM  COUNTERS  that  riugat  any  number  set,  only 
$10.  Our  paper  jogger  is  effective,  and  saves  money. 
See  also  our  form  truck.  Send  for  circular.  R.  A. 
Hart  &  Co.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 


April  1892 


Samuel  L.  Clemens  is  the  “lead¬ 
ing  funny  cuss”  of  American  jour- 
n^sm.  Mark  Twain  is  “an  Amer¬ 
ican  institution”  .  .  .  Heated  dis¬ 
cussions  are  going  on  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  New  York  Press 
Club  about  gambling  in  the  club- 
rooms.  It  is  expressly  forbidden  but 
members  still  do  it. 

The  American  Electric  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Company  hopes  to  suc¬ 
ceed  with  the  “coming  illumina¬ 
tion,”  electricity.  It’s  better  than 
oil,  more  profitable  than  gas,  and 
safer  than  both  .  .  .  Anna  Ballard, 
only  lady  member  of  the  New  York 
Press  Club,  climbed  the  White 
Clouds  mountain  in  China.  She 
travelled  over  7,000  miles  on  her 
trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Japan  to 
Hong  Kong, 

Rev.  Dr.  Atkinson  asserted  at  a 
prayer  meeting  that  “the  devil  has 
the  press  of  this  country  in  his 
hand”  .  .  .  Latest  statistics  show 
there  are  13,494  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.,  an  increase  in  25  years  of 
8,241  .  .  .  The  ranks  of  professional 
journalists  are  being  recruited  fi*om 
college  newspaper  editors.  The 
days  of  Horace  Greeleys  in  news¬ 
paper  work  have  gone  ...  An 
“absurd  notion”  in  the  public  mind  is 
the  untruthful  idea  that  newsmen 
are  able  to  get  anything  without 
paying  for  it .  .  .  George  Hearst, 
proprietor  of  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  has  been  named  to  the 
position  of  U.S.  Senator. 

The  “syndicate”  idea,  newspa¬ 
pers  buying  at  nominal  prices  ori¬ 
ginal  stories  to  fill  up  their  pages,  is 
causing  growling  among  news- 
papermen  .  .  .  Theodore 
Roosevelt  contributes  to  Outing 
magazine  “Antelope  Hunting  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains,”  ...  A  horse 
thief  was  hanged  by  lynchers  in  Ari¬ 
zona  and  the  local  editor  wrote: 
“Jim  departed  this  life  with  his 
accustomed  lively  snap.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer  gave  up  his  seat 
in  Congress  because  his  daily  news¬ 
paper  “imperatively  demands  all  his 
time”  .  .  .  The  Ladies  Home  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Philadelphia,  started  by 
Cyrus  H.K.  Curtis  in  1883,  is  a  phe¬ 
nomenal  success  .  .  .  The  New 
York  Sun  will  appear  soon  as  an 
eight-page  paper,  double  the 
present  size,  and  the  price  will  re¬ 
main  at  2  cents  per  copy. 
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Congratulations  To 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate  salutes  Editor  &  Publisher  for  a 
century  of  excellence  in  covering  journalism. 


We  are  proud  to  have  been  part  of  that  history  by  offering  the  finest 
quality  writing  available  to  newspapers  worldwide. 

The  best  known  and  most  controversial  bylines  —  men  and  women  who 
changed  the  course  of  history  —  were  offered  to  your  newspaper  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  Syndicate.  They  included: 


Joseph  Alsop 
Isaac  Asimov 
Saul  Bellow 
Art  Buchwald 
Truman  Capote 
Jimmy  Carter 
John  Cheever 
Paul  Conrad 
Norman  Cousins 
John  Dean 
Roscoe  Drummond 
Betty  Friedan 
George  Gallup 
Barry  Goldwater 


Samuel  Goldwyn 
David  Halberstam 
Paul  Harvey 
Patty  Hearst 
Lee  iacocca 
Jesse  Jackson 
Edward  Kennedy 
Coretta  Scott  King 
Stephen  King 
Joseph  Kraft 
John  Le  Carre 
Max  Lerner 
Walter  Lippmann 
William  Manchester 


George  McGovern 
Desmond  Morris 
Richard  Nixon 
Vance  Packard 
Nathan  Pritikin 
Ayn  Rand 
Dan  Rather 
Nancy  Reagan 
Anwar  Sadat 
Paul  Samuelson 
Arthur  Schlesinger,  Jr. 
Isaac  Bashevis  Singer 
Richard  Strout 
Andrew  Young 


You  might  recognize  some  as  syndicated  columnists,  others  as  best¬ 
selling  authors,  still  others  as  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  and  Nobel 
laureates.  In  addition,  many  of  the  world  leaders  were  syndicated 
through  the  serialization  of  their  memoirs  or  through  articles  or  series 
that  they  wrote  for  us. 

We  will  continue  our  tradition  of  bringing  you  the  famous  writers  and 
public  figures  who  will  change  the  future  course  of  history. 


Hod  Angeleja  Slmcja 

SYNDICATE 


A  testimonial  to  colored  editor 
John  J.  Freeman  of  the  Progressive 
American  was  held.  The  publica¬ 
tion  is  15  years  old  .  .  .  Residents 
of  Hudson  County,  N.  J.  have  been 
receiving  only  a  part  of  The  New 
York  World]  the  ^vertising  pages 
are  being  stolen  and  sold  for  waste 
paper  by  the  dealers  .  .  .  Most  of 
the  New  York  and  Brooklyn  news¬ 
papers  are  using  “electro-light 
engraving”  to  iUustrate  the  papers 
...  A  “splendid  achieve¬ 
ment  ...  in  rapid  transit”  oc¬ 
curred  when  a  special  lightning 
train  delivered  new  York  newspa¬ 
pers  to  Buffalo  in  9  hours  and  20 
minutes. 

Mrs.  Frank  Leslie  has  become  a 
most  important  figure  in  journalism 
and  publishing  since  her  husband 
died  in  1880.  She  manages  10  pub¬ 
lications  employing  300  work¬ 
ers  .  .  .  The  New  York  Staats- 
Zeitung  is  America’s  leading  Ger¬ 
man  newspaper.  It  first  appeared 
in  1834  .  .  .  The  issue  of  signed  ar¬ 
ticles  in  newspapers  is  frequent¬ 
ly  debated.  The  general  feeling  is 
IJiat  justice  favors  giving  credit  for 
good  work. 

Morality  in  advertising  is  abat¬ 
ing.  A  well-advertised  soap 
depicting  a  semi-nude  female  get¬ 
ting  into  a  bathtub  does  not  have  a 
place  “in  the  advertising  columns  of 
a  family  paper”  .  .  .  The  headline 
has  developed  fi*om  a  convenience 
to  compositors  and  readers  into  the 
sub-head  and  the  sub-sub-head,  or 
even  a  sensational  advertisement: 
“Pic-nic  (sic)  to  Greenwood — Cold 
Meat  in  the  First  Carriage”  to 
announce  a  funeral  out  West. 

A  number  of  propositions  to  start 
schools  of  journalism  has  limited 
value.  You  can’t  teach  a  “nose  for 
news”  because  journalism  is  a  nat¬ 
ural  aptitude  .  .  .  Journalist  Nellie 
Bly  is  one  of  the  city’s  “most  wide¬ 
awake  of  practical  and  energetic 
women”  .  .  .  Twenty  years  ago  a 
woman  journalist  was  something  of 
a  curiousity;  today  hardly  a  large 
paper  does  not  have  one  or  more 
women  on  its  staff.  There  are  rare 
instances,  however,  when  a  woman 
has  become  “one  of  the  boys”  with- 
out  losing  self-respect  or 
esteem  .  .  .  The  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  the  Examiner  are 
having  a  “lively  race  for  first  place” 
in  that  city.  Fast  trains  for  speedier 


HOW  TO  1MPKOM-:  THK  LOCAL  FACE. 

J.  1).  Ukkvks.  (iro/on  (.V.  />,(  /«</<■/<■«(*•«/.« 

'I'ho  value  of  the  loeal  pajje  to  the  reader  is  greatest  when 
the  iniblisher  brings  to  this  branch  of  his  work  something  of 
the  enthusiasm  which  wins  success  to  the  artist,  the  me¬ 
chanic  or  the  specialist  in  any  calling.  There  is  no  royal 
road  to  public  favor  for  the  local  page,  but  1  will  jot  down  a 
few  rules  which  seem  to  me  to  be  essential: 

Let  no  legitimate  item  of  local  news  escape  you. 

Don't  discuss  ixilitics  through  the  local  columns. 

Tell  the  news  in  the  i)lainest  language  at  your  command,  and 
use  no  more  words  than  is  necessary  to  tell  all  alxnit  it. 

Have  a  certain  hour  for  going  to  jircss. 

(let  the  paiKir  out  on  time,  whatever  hapiiens. 

If  you  mix  local  advertising  with  your  news  items,  let  the 
ratio  of  mi.xture  Ixi  about  ten  news  items  to  one  advertising 
local,  and  don’t  try  to  f<«il  the  reader  by  having  them  look 
alike. 

Adopt  a  form  of  makeup,  and  don't  make  frequent  changes. 
The  average  reader  doesn't  take  kindly  to  new-fangled  notions 
in  makeup. 

If  you  have  something  of  a  personal  character  to  say  alxmt 
any  one.  something  especially  mean,  write  it  out  in  full  and 
pigeon-lKjle  it  until  after  the  paper  is  i)rinted. 

Don't  let  a  word  or  a  thought  enter  its  columns  that  you 
would  blush  to  teach  to  a  child.  A  majority  of  children  form 
the  first  taste  fo»-  reading  newspapers  from  reading  the  local 
columns. 

If  you  ix)ssess  a  vein  of  humor,  don't  plug  it.  To  l>c  able  to 
occasionally  turn  a  thought  that  will  provoke  a  smile  is  a  gift 
worthy  of  cultivation.  But  don't  be  disappointed  if  a  discrim¬ 
inating  public  waits  until  after  you  are  dead  before  recognizing 
in  you  the  genius  of  a  CaiTuth  or  a  Burdette. 

jVfter  you  have  made  the  local  page  of  the  greatest  value  in 
your  i)ower  tf)  the  public,  and  its  financial  value  to  you  fidls 
short,  there  is  something  wrong  with  you  or  your  locality.  ITie 
permanent  iKuielit  from  the  local  page  must  come  from  the 
subscriptiems  and  advertising  attracted  by  its  merits,  and  from 
the  job  printing  which  its  standing  in  the  community  will 
command. 

'Phis  year  I  am  trying  the  e.\i)erimcnt  of  excluding  all  patent 
medicine  locals,  and  thus  far  it  has  proved  very  satisfactory. 
I  think  I  shall  keej)  it  up  whether  or  not  the  Sherman  Act  is 
reiK'alcd,  or  free  coinage  carries. 

September  1893 


“  To-day's  double  numl)er  is  forced  on  us  by’ good,  healthy 
business,"  says  the  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Sunday  Morning  Call  of 
its  sixteen-page  issue  of  June  ii.  “The  Call  was  never  on  a 
firmer  f<K)ting,  never  was  healthier,  never  was  better  sustained 
nor  enjoyed  a  healthier  patronage  than  it  does  this  morning.’ 
Miscellany,  much  of  it  A.  P.  A.  matter,  locals  and  correspond¬ 
ence  make  up  the  reading.  The  Call  is  emphasizing  its  success 
by  the  putting  in  of  a  Thorne  typesetting  machine.  Greater 
press  facilities  are  also  demanded,  and  arrangements  have 
Ixjen  made  to  print  the  edition  from  the  new  Cox  Duplex  press 
of  the  Evening  Eagle. 

June  1893 


A  gentleman  recently  called  upon  Geo.  P.  Rowell  &  Co.,  and 
in  leaving  an  order  for  advertising  stated  that  his  concern  was 
in  business  in  San  Francisco  20  years,  and  during  all  that 
time  they  had  received  circulars  regularly  from  Geo.  P. 
Rowell  &  Co.,  but  never  had  occasion  to  advertise;  but  now, 
having  removed  to  the  East,  they  are  obliged  to  advertise,  and 
he  naturally  came  to  the  agency  that  he  had  been  so  long  ac¬ 
quainted  with.  He  made  the  remark  that  this  was  an  evidence 
that  (lorsistency  in  advertising  eventually  produced  a  result. 

June  1893 
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distribution  and  improved  weather 
service  forecasts  are  used  in  the 
competition  .  .  .  From  The  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Times'.  “To  learn  the  life  of 
communities  read  the  advertising 
columns  of  the  press”  ...  If  there 
is  one  man  in  the  newspaper  office 
who  has  too  much  license  it’s  the 
copy  editor  with  his  blue  pencil. 

The  “genial  and  rapacious” 
advertising  agent  is  shortly  going  to 
issue  his  “valuable”  newspaper 
directory.  It’s  good  as  far  as  loca¬ 
tions  go,  but  circulation  figures  are 
not  reliable  .  .  .  Horace  Greeley  is 
to  have  a  statue  in  Printing  House 
Square.  No  one  is  more  wor¬ 
thy  .  .  .  New  York  is  the  “Journal¬ 
istic  mecca”  towards  which  all  out- 
of-town  writers  turn. 

For  every  paid  position  in  New 
York  papers,  there  are  fifty  men  to 
fill  it .  .  .  Printers  Ink  is  the  name 
of  a  new  journal,  first  issue  July  15, 
1888.  It’s  designed  for  advertisers, 
but  will  also  contain  material  of 
interest  to  printers. 

The  New  York  Mirror  is  10  years 
old.  First  issue  was  December  18, 
1878.  It  is  an  absolutely  in¬ 
dependent  paper  represent¬ 
ing  the  interest  of  actors  and  man¬ 
agers,  and  advancing  dramatic  arts. 

The  J anuaiy  26, 1889  issue  of  The 
Journalist  will  be  a  women’s  num¬ 
ber  .  .  .  As  advertising  is  becoming 
more  and  more  recognized  as  the 
main  source  of  profit  for  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  question  of  rates  is 
assuming  greater  importance  to 
publishers  and  owners;  most  rates 
are  set  too  low. 


INACCURACIES  IN  WORD  OR  PHRASE. 

This  department  is  designed  to  be  helpful  to 
ioriters  for  the  press,  in  a  practicat  way,  in  the 
pointing  out  and  correction  of  wrong  usage  of 
word  or  expression.  Communications  are  cor¬ 
dially  imnled. 

Dirt  and  earth  are  not  synonymes.  A  recent 
issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  contains  an  article  on 
the  removal  of  obstructions  to  navigation  in  a 
river,  in  which  the  earth,  sand,  gravel,  etc.,  are 
four  times  referred  to  as  dirt. 

Except  is  incorrectly  used  as  a  substitute  for 
both  e.xcepting  and  unless.  In  the  following, 
unless  should  have  been  employed  : — 

“The  mention  of  a  name  is  of  no  lasting 
v.alue  to  its  owner,  except  it  is  connected  with 
worthy  work.” 

Especially  in  the  case  of  trade  papers,  do  we 
find  the  singular  possessive,  instead  of  the  plural, 
used  in  titles.  It  should  be  the  Blacksmiths’ 
Bellows,  or  the  Musicians’  Baton.  It  is  pre¬ 
sumed  that  such  publications  are  for  their  crafts 
at  large,  not  for  individuals.  A  three-fold 
offender  is  the  Newsdealer’s,  Publisher’s,  and 
Stationer’s  Bulletin. 

The  editor  of  the  Timbennan  speaks  in  high 
terms  of  a  Texas  gentleman  with  whom  he 
“companionated  ”  for  some  time.  Doubtless 
the  two  Sundayed  together  occasionally,  and 
conversationed  often. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Whether  one  shall  write  spoonfuls  or  spoons 
full  dep)ends  upon  the  number  of  spoons  in 
mind.  If  the  contents  of  a  spoon  be  considered 
as  a  unit  of  measure,  then  spoonfuls;  similarly, 
barrelfuls,  cupfuls,  handfuls.  But  in  the  case  of 
more  than  one  spoon,  barrel,  cup,  or  hand,  then 
spoons  full,  etc., — two  words,  always. 

"final  ultimatum”  is  as  tautological  as 
“  the  steepness  of  the  grade  down  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  is  descending,”  which  one  is  surprised 
to  find  in  the  usually  superb  English  of  Mr. 
George  W.  Smalley — in  one  of  his  London  letters 
to  the  New  York  Tribune.  Nevertheless,  we 
cordially  commend  to  tlie  student  of  concise, 
simple  expression  a  regular  t^rusal  of  Mr. 
Smalley’s  letters. 

March  1892 


"  Aod  what  are  little  girls  made  of? 

Sugar  and  spice. 

And  everything  nice. 

That’s  what  little  girls  are  made  of." 

And  what  are  advertising  managers  made  of? 
Well,  now,  you’ve  got  me  ! 

March  1892 


The  International  Typographical  Union,  at  its  late  session  in 
Chicago,  decided  on  demanding  a  nine-hour  day,  beginning 
November  ist.  A  daily  assessment  is  to  be  levied  to  create 
a  fund  for  sustaining  the  demand.  The  priority  law,  com¬ 
pelling  foremen  to  give  situations  to  extras  of  the  longest 
service,  was  rejxjaled.  Book  and  job  printers  were  refused 
a  separate  charter.  The  questions  of  the  creation  of  an 
international  fund,  a  death  benefit  fund,  a  sick  benefit  fund 
and  a  traveling  loan  fund  were  submitted  to  a  referendum 
vote  of  the  subordinate  unions.  The  government  ownership 
of  telegraphs  was  demanded.  It  was  demanded  of  fore¬ 
men  that  they  engage  union  men  when  needing  the  assistance 
of  allied  crafts.  The  Executive  Council  was  given  power  to 
suspend  such  laws  as  call  for  equal  pay  to  women  compositors 
inside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Boston  Union.  The  convention 
was  unanimous  in  favor  of  the  shorter  workday. 

Juna  1893 
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Titanic 

sinks 


worn  ekthh,  wrDXf>i>AV,  may  io  ihhm. 
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1974 

Nixon 

resigns 


Victoria  s 
Diamond  Jubilee 


San  Francisco 
Earthquake 


Shots  at 
Sarajevo 


Blizzard  of 
the  century 


qg-i 

1919m 


1933 

Prohibition 

repealed 


1934 

Hitler  makes 
self  dictator 


1915 

Lusitania 

torpedoed 


Lindbergh 
in  Paris 


Prohibition 

begins 


Worcester 
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Since  1884wc'vc  both  been 
helping  people  see  what  happens. 


Roosevelt 

re-elected 


Pearl 

Harbor 


Hmdenburg 
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Germany 
invades  Poland 


LIKE 

KE 


Congntulations  from  one 
hundred-year-old  to  another 


1952 

Ike 

landslide 


1958 

First 

U.S.  satellite 


Allies 

invade  Europe 


A-bomb 

explode; 
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JFK 

assassinated 


Red  Sox 

Impossible  Dream 


Man 

on  moon 


1884-1984 


1976 
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1979 

Pope  John  Paul  II 
visits 


1983 
Lebanon 
erupts 
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AX  IMPROVED  “WAXT  ••  Al). 

BV  W.  b  SHOWALTEk, 

Now,  more  than  since  Want  ads.  came 
into  existence,  there  appears  to  lie  an  every¬ 
where-obtaining  effort,  on  the  part  of  aclvc- 
tising  managers  of  daily  newspapers,  to  keep 
this  class  of  advertising  from  palling  on  the 
public — from  becoming  tiresome  and  heavy. 
The  pages  are  being  broken  ;  the  effect  light¬ 
ened  in  some  cases  by  illustrations  peppered 
over  the  pages  ;  and  here  and  there  a  new 
style  of  setting,  or  headlines,  or  indexes,  is  be¬ 
ing  introduced. 

To  be  plain  about  the  matter,  the  average 
Want  ad.  page  is  inclined  to  be  a  collection 
of  unintelligible,  indirect,  and  bewildering 
phrases,  rather  unmeaning  to  the  average 
reader.  For  example,  look  at  the  columns 
devoterl  to  ••  Situations  Wanted. "  In  stereotype 
phrases,  conveying  little  or  no  information 
about  the  advertiser,  the  calls  for  work  are 
made,  and  a  business  man  must  have  a  hard 
time  of  it  to  decide  which  of  these  announce¬ 
ments  are  worth  his  while  to  reply  to. 

There  is  a  half-remedy  for  this  monotony. 
There  arc  always,  in  every  town,  work-hunters 
of  a  higher  class,  who  could  afford  to  pay  two 
or  three  dollars  for  such  an  advertisement  in 
the  Want  columns  as  would  be  sure  to  com¬ 
mand  more  than  a  hasty  glance  from  the  busi¬ 
ness  man.  The  paper  which  is  first  to  meet 
this  class  of  advertisers  half  way  will  reap 
something  like  a  reward.  It  may  be  done,  it 
seems  to  me,  in  this  wise :  At  a  rate  of,  say, 
three  dollars  each,  establish  a  column  of  illus- 


A CAPABLE  WOMAN’,  with 
experieoce  in  couniina- 
roomwork;  familiar  with  m.su 
aorta  of  routine  duties  in  an  ■  ifhce: 
a  rapid  typewriter  operator :  ac¬ 
curate  and  rapid  enouirh  in 
short-hand.— seeks  employment. 
Invites  correspondence  with  any 
firm  O'  business  man  who  muy 
think  of  making  any  chance  or 
addition  to  his  ulbce  force.  Cun 
wait  a  while;  or  be  reatly  for 
work  at  once.  Intcrestvil  parties 
mav  address  Care  of  Box 
*1.  baity  Star  office. 


August  1893 

A  CARD  OF  RATES  FOR  SMALL  DAILIES. 


ADVERTISING  RATES  ADOPTED  BY  THE  LEHIGH  VALLEY  EDITORIAL  ASSOCIATION. 
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Next  reading  matter,  sd  and  yd  pp.,  15  per  cent,  extra.  Every  other  day,  ^  off. 

Top  col.  and  next  reading  matter,  sd  and  yd  pp.,  ay  per  cent,  extra.  Twice  a  week,  off. 
First  and  Fourth  page  advertisements,  50  per  cent  extrn.  Once  a  week,  H  off. 


First  and  Fourth  Page  Notices,  to  cents 
per  line.  None  inserted  for  less  than  15 
cents  for  one  time. 

250  lines,  within  a  year,  8  cents  per  line. 

500  ••  ••  ••  7  •• 

750  ••  ••  ••  6  " 

1000  “  “  ••  5  “ 

Second  and  Third  Page  Notices,  double 
the  schedule  rates. 

Resolutions  of  Condolence,  Respect,  etc.,  in 
nonpareil  type,  10  cents  per  line  each  inser¬ 
tion. 


Official  Advertising — County  Statements 
Mercantile  Appraisements,  etc.,  1;  cents  per 
line  first  insertion,  10  cents  per  line  each 
additional  in.sertion. 

Special  Advertising  at  the  rate  of  25  cents 
per  fine,  each  insertion. 

Marriage  and  Funeral  Notices,  2.s  cents 
each  insertion. 

Incorporation  Notices  at  schedule  rates. 

Affidavits  of  Publication,  50  cents. 

No  WOOD-Il.\SE  CUTS  INSERTED 


trated  and  displayed  or  well-designed  "  Situa¬ 
tions  Wanted"  advertisements.  In  eases  where 
the  advertiser  wishes  it,  insert  a  miniature  and 
clearly-drawn  cut  of  his  face,  made  by  a  «talT 
artist  set  aside  for  such  illustrating.  This  sort 
of  portrait  could  be  set  in  at  the  left  side  of  the 
column,  and  ample  reading  matter  lie  neatly 
arranged  to  the  right  of  it.  It  would  require 
alxiutone  and  a  half  inches  for  the  1x->t  sort  ot 
display,  but  such  display  would  never  fail  to 
call  attention  to  the  ad. 

The  rate  of  three  dollars  is  merely  stiggesteil. 
In  ca.ses  of  some  {laiiers  where  the  drawing 
would  cost  alsiut  one  dollar,  a  trifle  more  than 
this  could  be  eharge<1. 

Take  the  case  of  a  bookkeeper,  for  example 
who  commands  a  salary  of  twenty  to  thirty 
dollars  a  week.  He  would  scarcely  hesitate 
to  go  into  the  ••  Select  Column "  when  ad¬ 
vertising  for  a  place,  even  though  it  cost  him 
as  much  as  a  week’s  board.  With  the  im¬ 
proved  printing  facilities,  and  the  opportuni- 
tic's  to  turn  nut  good  illustrations  on  a  half 
hour’s  notice,  illustrated  Want  ads.  are  toler¬ 
ably  sure  to  be  a  feature  of  the  daily  news]xi|>er 
of  to-morrow— or  a  few  davs  later. 


1892 
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TYI»E  OR  Cl'T  CAIUNKT. 

September  1892 

HOW  TO  GET  AXD  KEEP  ADVERTISIXG.* 

By  T.  j.  Hammkr,  /.os  .Itn'o/is  //oft/  i/tizof/o. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  subject  of  greater  import¬ 
ance  to  the  successful  publisher  than  that  of 
advertising.  It  requires  his  best  thought,  and 
calls  for  his  united  and  most  active  energies. 
So  much  depends  upon  the  solicitor,  or  adver¬ 
tising  man,  that  there  is  no  arithmetical  rule 
by  which  his  jiresent  value  can  be  coni])Uted. 
It  is  wrapped  in  the  mysteries  of  the  future,  to 
be  unfolded  with  the  ascending  star  of  his  jour¬ 
nal,  or  to  be  buried  with  it,  as  the  case  may  be. 

The  advertising  solicitor  should  be  a  general, 
ip  his  way.  He  should  first  be  able  to  com¬ 
mand  himself,  and  then  he  will  be  the  more 
able  to  marshal  his  forces  in  the  conflict  of 
competition,  holding  m  resei-ve  enough  argu¬ 
ments,  facts,  and  figures  to  cope  with  all 
reasonable  objections  and  counter-arguments 
on  the  part  of  an  anticipated  patron.  In  a 
debate  upon  the  value  of  his  newspaper  as  an 
advertising  medium,  the  solicitor — who  often 
is  the  publisher — should  be  an  unyielding 
advocate.  Let  your  patrons  know  that  you 
have  confidence  in  your  paper.  It  will  tend  to 
inspire  a  like  confidence  in  them. 

In  presenting  the  merits  of  his  journal,  the 
solicitor  or  publisher,  who  is  building  for  the 
future,  will  seek  to  impress  upon  all,  from 
whom  he  expects  any  considerable  business, 
the  value  of  space, — not  merely  the  fact  that 
each  inch  of  space  and  each  line  of  local  costs 
him  so  much  hard  cash,  but  that  said  patrons 
will  reap  a  monetary  value  for  the  space  oc¬ 
cupied  by  them,  in  increased  sales  of  merchan¬ 
dise  or  an  augmented  business,  whatever  their 
line  or  profession.  The  experience  of  the 
writer  would  not  commend  the  solicitation  of 
business  upon  purely  personal  grounds,  simply 
as  a  compliment  to  the  solicitor ;  but  if  the 
advertisement  cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other 
way,  that  mode  of  procedure  might  be  ad¬ 
missible.  Whether  natural  ability,  without 
persistency,  is  a  better  quality  in  a  solicitor 
than  jjersistency  without  ability,  is  a  (juestion 
which  must  be  decided  by  results.  The  suc¬ 
cessful  solicitor  has  both  qualities. 

March  1893 


SCHOOL-MADE  “JOURNALISTS.” 

From  t/ie  Buffalo  Express. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  mustn’t  wince  if 
the  paragraphists  poke  fun  at  it  for  having  es¬ 
tablished  a  school  of  journalism. 

Joking  aside,  no  newspaper  will  be  hurt  by 
the  services  of  any  young  man  who  has  studied 
the  art  of  “journalism”  in  college,  so  long  as 
this  young  man  tries  hard  to  refrain  from  in¬ 
sisting  that  his  theory  about  various  big  reforms 
is  worth  more  than  inky  experience  with  police 
items  ;  and  that  a  newspaper  should  contain 
only  what,  according  to  his  standards,  people 
ought  to  read,  and  not  what  the  average  man 
wants  to  read.  The  college  “journalist,”  with 
all  his  top-lofly  ideas,  has  had  a  training  and  an 
elevation  of  taste  that  many  a  newspaper  man 
who  has  risen  from  a  carrier’s  route  or  from  a 
devilship  would  be  better  for  having ;  and  by  the 
time  a  season  of  actual  work  for  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  has  entitled  him  to  call  himself  a  newspaper 
man,  rather  than  a  journalist,  his  old  ideas  will 
be  toned  down  to  practicability,  and  he  will  un¬ 
derstand  that  while  a  newspaper  has  no  business 
to  give  its  readers  matter  that  they  don’t  want, 
but  ought  to,  yet  it  has  a  right  and  a  duty  to 
discriminate  between  the  best  that  they  want 
and  the  worst,  and  his  college  training  will  help 
him  in  this  discrimination.  .  .... 


.VOTES. 

A  very  comprehensive,  decisive  “  platform  ’’ 
is  that  of  the  Middlesborough  (Ky.)  News : 
“  Only  clean  business  at  adequate  rates." 


JUDICIOUS  ADVERTISING 

Has  created  many  a  new  business 
Has  enlarged  many  an  old  business 
Has  revived  many  a  dull  business 
Has  rescued  many  a  lost  business 
Has  saved  many  a  failing  business 
Has  preserved  many  a  large  business 
And  secures  success  in  any  business 


FROM  XATION.^L  IIARN’ESS  REVIEW.  CHICAGO. 

Every  contract  should  provide  for  making 
good  omitted  and  wrong-position  insertions. 
And  beware  of  the  advertising  agent  who  dis¬ 
continues  an  order,  after  a  long-term  contract 
has  been  entered  into,  insisting  upon  paying 
only  pro  rata  for  the  number  of  insertions  ac¬ 
tually  given. 


To  omit  from  a  publication  seeking  a  honu'  cir¬ 
culation. 

July  1892 
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TO  “KEEP  TAB”  ON  ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ONE  of  the  latest  inventions  for  the  benefit 
of  publishers  is  a  Newspaper  Foreman’s 
Advertisement  Time  Chart,  devised  by  Wesley 
B.  Stark,  of  Williamsport,  Pa.,  foreman  of  the 
Daily  Sun.  It  is  intended  to  supply  a  want 
that  has  been  apparent  to  almost  every  pub¬ 
lisher,  as  there  are  few,  if  any,  who  have  not 
repeatedly  received  notice  from  advertising 
agents,  stating  that  their  advertisement  was 
omitted  on  the  proper  day,  out  of  position,  or 
wrong  cut  used ;  thereby  causing  no  small 
amount  of  financial  loss  to  the  publisher,  as  for 
every  insertion  that  is  not  strictly  according 
to  contract,  an  extra  insertion  is  required,  for 
which  no  pay  is  received.  It  is  the  aim  and 
object  of  this  device  to  prevent  this. 


It  is  made  in  book  form,  and  contains  a  chart 
for  both  a  daily  and  weekly  issue  of  a  paper, 
and  is  ruled  like  the  unit  columns  of  a  ledger, 
only  where  these  columns  stand  for  units  in  a 
ledger,  in  the  chart  they  represent  days.  That 
intended  for  a  daily  paper  has  two  months 
ruled  on  both  sides  of  tWee  movable  leaves, 
thus  making  it  complete  for  every  day  in  a 
year,  and  will  hold  110  advertisers'  names  on 
the  lines  running  down  the  book. 

The  chart  is  divided  into  five  departments, 
vii.  :  When  Changed  and  Position,  First 
Fot/ozi’ing  Readini',  Next  to  Reading,  Read¬ 
ing  Notices,  and  Ah'scellaneous.  The  chart  in¬ 
tended  for  a  weekly  edition  of  a  daily  paper  is 
placed  on  the  inside  of  the  covers.  One  is  also 
made  for  a  weekly  paper  only.  The  one  to  be 
used  on  a  seven-day  paper  Has  a  column  for 
every  day  of  the  year,  while  that  for  a  six-day 
paper  has  the  Sundays  omitted,  and  the  one 


STARK’S  NEWSr.VPKR  FOREMAN’S  ADVERTISEMENT  TIME  CHART. 


The  illustration  shows  only  two  months  of 
a  seven-day  chart,  and  the  first  six  months  of 
the  weekly,  as  well  as  the  guides.  Those  on 
the  outer  edges  are  for  the  daily,  while  the 
second  one  on  the  left  is  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  weekly,  the  remaining  six 
months  of  the  weekly  and  ten  months  of  the 
daily  not  showing. 

It  is  intended  that  the  advertiser’s  name  lie 
written  on  the  gniijes  at  each  side,  and  that  he 
is  to  occupy  the  line  opposite  his  name  just  so 
long  as  his  advertisement  is  to  lx;  inserted, 
marking  at  the  time  it  is  received  the  nunilier 
of  cut,  if  any,  to  be  inserted  each  time  the 
advertisement  is  run,  under  the  proper  day 
and  date,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the 
contract. 

The  chart  is  ruled  and  printed  on  silicate 
slate,  and  can  be  written  on  with  a  soft  leail 
pencil,  and  the  marks  afterwards  erased  with 
a  sponge  or  damp  cloth,  without  injury  to  the 
material,  and  the  same  space  can  then  be  iw- 
cupied  by  another  advertisement 


used  for  a  weekly  has  columns  enough  to  allow 
for  every  week  of  the  year. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  the  use  of  this  chart  it 
is  an  impossibility  to  insert  any  advertisement 
wrong,  no  matter  how  irregular  the  days  of 
in.sertion,  or  numlier  or  size  of  cuts ;  and  will 
show  any  time  what  cut  was  used  in  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  any  issue  of  the  year.  No  list 
need  lie  made  daily  of  the  advertisements,  as 
the  chart  does  away  with  all  that.  It  is 
es|K‘cially  intended  to  be  usetl  for  those  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  supply  cuts  or  demand  special 
position  and  days ;  but  all  ads.  can  be  placed 
on  the  chart  if  so  desired.  The  limit  and  use 
of  the  chart  depend  solely  upon  the  capability  of 
the  foreman  to  work  it  correctly  by  the  use  of 
figures  to  represent  the  cuts,  and  signs  to 
represent  the  page  and  ads.  not  using  cuts. 

Mf  1892 


The  Duncannon  (Penn.)  Record  has  had  in  mind  the  la-st 
year  the  idea  of  turning  over  from  a  five-column  quarto  to  an 
eight-column  folio.  But  it  was  not  until  the  symposium  in 
April  NEWSi-Ai’ERno.M,  with  Mr.  B.  W.  Maples’s  resume  of  the 
first  articles,  that  the  Record  man  concluded  to  wait  no  longer 
in  making  the  change.  The  14th  of  July  will  hereafter  be  an 
important  date  in  the  Record’s  life.  The  Record  nearly  a  year 
ago  became  an  all-home  print. 

June  1893 


Texas  journalism  is  graced,  and  its  amenities 
possibly  sweetened,  by  the  active  presence  of 
at  least  five  women  editors  in  the  ranks.  Fort 
Worth,  Austin,  Belton,  and  two  other  cities 
have  each  a  journal  edited  by  a  woman,  and 
all  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  high  praise  in  the 
Texas  jKipers. 

Alarch  1893 
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THE  WOMAN  BUSINESS  MANAGER. 


By  Ei.i.a  S.  Leonard,  of 

To  write  about  the  Woman  Business  Manager, 
as  if  her  work  differed  materially  from  that  of  a 
business  manager  of  the  other  sex,  would  be  to 
fly  ill  the  face  of  a  principle  which  I  have  stoutly 
maintained  ever  since  I  began  active  work.  The 
first  thing  to  be  learned  by  a  woman  who  enters 
upon  any  sort  of  business  usuallj’  given  up  to 
men,  is  that  the  less  she  emphasizes  her  sex  the 
greater  and  more  permanent  will  be  her  success, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  to  her  self-respect. 

When  running  a  papier  of  my  own,  I  made  it 
a  rule  to  firmly  refuse  every  advertisement  and 
every  subscription  offered  me  because  I  was 
a  woman,  and  the  patron  “  thought  women 
should  be  helped  and  encouraged.”  It  was  not 
always  easy  to  hand  back  the  order  for  a  profit¬ 
able  job  of  printing,  because  it  was  accompanied 
by  this  obnoxious  remark,  but  it  paid  in  the  end. 
In  good  time,  my  papier  was  subscribed  to  for 
itself ;  advertisements  were  sent  because  the  ser¬ 
vice  was  valuable ;  and  orders  for  job  printing 
came  in  on  the  merits  of  the  work.  When  the 
community  in  which  I  worked  had  forgotten  that 
I  was  a  woman,  substantial  success  was  achieved. 

In  building  up  another  papier,  not  my  personal 
propierty,  I  cannot,  of  course.,  observe  my  rule  so 
strictly,  but  my  principle  is  still  not  to  seek 
bnsiness  in  consideration  of  my  sex,  or  because 
the  largest  stockholder  in  the  papier  which  I 
represent  is  a  woman ;  but  because  we  have 
something  to  offer  the  public  which  is  increas¬ 
ingly  valuable  to  them  and  profitable  to  us. 

In  the  practical  transaction  of  business,  a 
woman  has  some  advantages,  and  meets  some 
drawbacks.  The  latter  are  usually  not  the  fault 
of  the  men  with  whom  her  business  lies — in 
fact,  it  is  sometimes  on  account  of  too  great 
considerateness  on  their  part.  For  instance,  I 
go  to  make  a  business  call.  Two  or  three  gen¬ 
tlemen  are  before  me.  Instead  of  piermitting 
me  to  wait  my  turn,  they  will  usually  insist 
upion  giving  me  the  first  place.  To  refuse  would 


Kate  Field's  Washington. 

be  ungracious,  while  to  accept  puts  me  on  my 
honor.  I  must  make  my  call  as  brief  as  pos¬ 
sible — sometimes  too  brief  to  be  useful — so  that 
my  benefactors  may  not  suffer  unduly  for  their 
courtesy. 

It  is  more  economical  for  a  woman  to  do  busi¬ 
ness  than  for  a  man.  She  is  not  expiected  to 
take  the  pierson  with  whom  she  is  driving  a  bar¬ 
gain  out  to  luncheon,  or  to  offer  him  liquid  re¬ 
freshment.  Women  rarely  treat  one  another, 
even  to  a  glass  of  soda  water. 

Perhapis  the  most  irritaiing  tiling  which  the 
business  woman  has  to  contend  with  is  the  wo¬ 
man  who  wants  work.  She  does  not  come  to 
you  like  the  man  who  is  temporarily  ‘  ‘  strapped,  ’  ’ 
and  ask  for  a  little  money.  She  always  wants 
work,  and  is  invariably  "  ready  to  do  anything.” 
You  take  time  and  trouble  to  find  her  something 
to  do,  but  it  is  never  the  sort  of  thing  she  wants, 
or  she  isn’t  ready  to  begin  till  week  after  next. 
Out  of  the  dozens  and  scores  of  women  whom 
I  have  known  to  apply  in  this  aimless  way 
for  work,  I  have  yet  to  see  the  one  who  ac¬ 
cepts  a  job  unconditionally,  when  you  get  it 
for  her. 

In  all  other  points,  I  think  the  business  diffi¬ 
culties  of  a  woman  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  a  man.  Success  demands  intelligence,  busi¬ 
ness  ability,  courage,  and  endurance.  Whether 
these  qualities  are  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women,  no  one  can  say.  It  is  certainly  in  the 
man’s  favor  that  he  has  probably  looked  forward 
to  a  business  career  from  the  moment  he  put  on 
his  first  trousers,  while  with  the  woman  the  effort 
is  usually  an  impromptu  one.  The  latter  will 
do  well  enough,  however,  if  she  does  not  in  a 
moment  of  faint-heartedness  accept  business  be¬ 
cause  she  is  a  woman,  and  “needs  it,”  rather 
than  because  she  has  something  valuable  to  give 
in  return.  Such  weakness  may  result  in  tem- 
piorary  personal  benefit,  but  it  leads  directly 
away  from  lasting,  reputable,  business  success. 

Apn/ 1892 


The  linotype 

MACHINE  COMPOSITION.  ONLY  SUCCESSFUL  MACHINE  IN  USE. 


This  machine,  operated  by  finder-keys  like  a  type¬ 
writer,  automatically  produces  and  assembles,  ready 
fur  the  press  or  stereotyping  table,  type-metal  bors  or 
linotypes,  each  bearing,  properly  jnstified,  the  type 
characters  to  print  an  entire  line.  After  use,  the  type 
bars  are  re-melted  and  cast  into  new  bars. 


Speed  3600  to  7500  ems  per  hour. 

Easily  operated.  Quickly  learned. 

Single  operator.  No  loose  type. 

No  distribution.  New  face  for  every  issue. 


the  BEST 

1* 


If  your  candMatts  want  to  be  elected,  send  siMakc  cos. 
their  photos  to  us  lor  engravings.  »enTii*iT« 

6E0.  W.  MELVILLE  *  firpraifcrL  _ 

PONTIAC  OLOO.  CHICAGO,  car.  isss 

Mention  tSi>  paper.  DiKOunt  on  3or  more.  ^sncAcn 


Used  by  Seventy  Leading  Dailies. 

Saving  over  hand  composition  of  00  par  cant, 
and  upwards. 

.\1>1>RESS,  THE 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co.. 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

October  1893 
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Success  is  best  measured  by  longevity  and  stability. 

As  we  celebrate  our  96th  year  of  selling  and  serving  newspapers, 
we  salute  you,  E&P,  on  your  100  years. 


cwo&o 


CRESMER,  WOODWARD,  O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  INC. 

Newspaper  Advertising  Sales 
485  Lexington  Avenue  ■  New  York,  NY  10017  ■  (212)  949-6400 


In  May,  1848,  representatives  of  six  New  York 
newspapers  agreed  to  form  a  cooperative  asso¬ 
ciation  to  gather  news,  here  and  abroad.  The 
Associated  Press  was  born. 

The  election  of  President  Zachary  Taylor  that  year 
became  the  first  major  story  covered  by  this  fledg¬ 
ling  newsgathering  agency.  Millions  were  to  follow. 

In  1856  the  AP’s  Washington  correspondent 
Lawrence  Gobright  summarized  the  associa¬ 
tion’s  doctrine: 

"My  business  is  to  communicate  facts,”  he  said. 
"My  instructions  do  not  allow  me  to  make  any  com- 


■  ments  upon  the  facts,”  Gobright’s 
objectivity  remains  AP’s  creed. 
The  carrier  pigeon  and  pony  ex¬ 
press  have  yielded  to  satellite 
delivery  of  AP  news  and  pictures.  The  world’s 
oldest  and  largest  news  service  has  stood  witness 
to  history  for  136  years.  And  now,  34  Pulitzer 
Prizes  later,  its  U.S.  newspaper  members  number 
more  than  1,400. 

The  Associated  Press-designed  in  1848-stands 
as  the  news  and  picture  backbone  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  newspaper  industry.  Today  and  tomorrow. 


WOKKIXC  COLORS  ON  BACH  OTHBR. 

.  lU/tTItllll  /‘riSilllll.t. 

How  to  work  n  job  iti  two,  three  or  four  colors,  on  top  of  each 
other,  and  keep  the  eolors  true,  so  that  there  shall  l)e  no  anial- 
^aination.  is  a  pi'obleni  that  has  so  often  puzzled  pressmen. 

We  have  Ix.'fore  us  an  anxious  incpiiry  from  one  who  has  a 
large  eut  on  the  press  in  three  eolors — certain  shades  of  yellow, 
red  and  blue.  He  worked  his  yellow  first,  after  striking  his 
key-form ;  then  he  put  on  his  red  and  ran  that  off.  These  two 
colors  seemed  to  go  all  right,  and  to  "stay  put:"  but  when  he 
got  on  his  blue  the  trouble  showed  itself,  and  he  found  he  was 
stumped  iK'ca use,  as  he  says  himself,  “the  impression  showed 
up  with  a  fatty  or  mottled  l<H)k,  esi>eeially  after  it  had  lain  for 
some  time ;  and  the  color  wasn't  true,  wasn’t  what  was  wantetl.” 

The  remedy  is  an  easy  one.  Have  your  sheets  thoroughly 
•dusted  over  with  i)owdered  magnesia,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
use  bronze  jiowder,  and  you  will  find  the  trouble  disapiiear,  for 
the  reason  that  the  inks  will,l)e  jirevented  from  amalgamating. 

This  is  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  you  would  give  either 
a  black  or  colored  form,  whether  eut  or  type,  on  top  of  which 
you  had  to  iwint  in  gold  bronze — powder  it  with  magnesia  dust. 
By  this  means  you  can  print  anything  that  goes  on  a  press  on 
top  of  a  dozen  colors. 

The  secret  of  the  trouble  of  working  colors  on  top  of  each 
other  is  that  the  oil  of  the  fresh  ink  softens  the  oil  of  the  ink 
that  has  already  lH.''en  worked,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be 
dry.  There  is  life  in  oil,  as  there  is  life  in  water  (though 
neither  has  affinity  for  the  <»thcr,  yet  Ixith  in  many  re¬ 

spects  in  the  siime  way).  As  scxm  as  the  under  ink  is  set  free 
by  its  fellow,  the  fresh  ink.  lx>th  begin  to  caper  aliout  and 
spread  and  run  together,  and  of  course  they  carry  with  them 


the  csdoring  matter  they  hold,  which  now  also  iwrtially  released, 
breaks  up  into  iMirticles  and  presents  the  "fatty  or  mottled 
hxik"  which  our  e<>rrespondent  complains  of. 

Blue  is  a  hard  color  to  work  sometimes,  even  alone,  as  many 
pressmen  hjive  exix.*rience«l,  esi)eeially  with  ty|)e  of  hesivy  facv 
«ir  cuts  witli  soli<l  surfaces.  If  the  operator  wtuild  stop  t<»  con¬ 
sider,  he  wouhl  tinil  that  there  is  grease  s<imewhere,  «>n  his 
rollers,  on  his  form,  or  on  his  distributing  plate.  Blue  ink  of 
all  kinds,  and  certain  blues  more  than  others,  relx:l  against  the 
slightest  suspicion  of  foreign  grease,  and  instantly  show  their 
dislike  for  the  stranger  by  assuming  a  mottlcsl  or  spotted  char¬ 
acter.  Eternal  vigilancsi  is  the  price  of  lilKTty  from  dirt  and 
everything  else  that  injures.  Keep  everything  clean. 

Jun»  1893 


Considerably  over  four  columns  out  of  48,  divided  among 
six  different  announcements,  were  utilized  in  a  recent  issue  of 
the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Morning  Herald  for  its  own  advertising, 
relating  to  circulation,  advertising  and  job  printing.  In  view 
of  this  fact,  the  Herald  should  not  be  included  in  the  categfory 
of  newspapers  that  preach  the  value  of  publicity  but  are  not 
practicers  of  what  they  preach;  still,  in  a  dull  season,  such  a 
policy  is  commendable,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  say  that  the 
Herald  overdid  the  matter.  The  ads.  were  well  written  and 
strikingly  displayed,  and  doubtless  made  business.  This  pa¬ 
per  is  one  of  the  large  number  now  pushing  the  book-coupon 
scheme,  asking  a  price  for  books,  besides  presentation  of  cou¬ 
pons.  that  must  yield  a  profit,  besides  its  effect  upon  circulation. 

Odoher  1893 
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CIRCai_V=kTION 


The  great  question  with  all  newspaper  and  magazine  proprietors 
and  managers  is 

How  to  increase  circulation. 

It  is  a  very  easy 

affair  when  you  adopt  the  Coupon  Company’s  system  of  Free 
Insurance.  No  matter  whether  daily,  weekly,  monthly  or  quarterly 
publication,  a  coupon  can  be  furnished  to  produce  the  desired  result — 

Increased  Circulation. 


1 

1  TC'li.e  Oouf»on. 

1! 

198  Bx’on.d'wci.^r,  N'e-wv  'Voirls, 

Will  be  happy  at 

all  times  to  submit 

*  ii 
1  '■ 

suggestions  and  give  quotations  and  will 

take  Cfjnsidertible 
advertising  space. 

part  of  payment  in 

1 1| 
!  I 

Wm.  M.  Robbins, 

Sherwood  Qillespy, 

i 

iJ 

General  Manager. 

President. 
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In  1895,  Fred  Goss  travelled  to  Scotland  to  make  the 
company’s  first  sale  abroad.  And  in  1910,  Goss  opened  its  first 
overseas  office  on  Fleet  Street. 


Your  printing  partner  since  1885. 


Today,  Goss  offset  presses  are  installed  in  95  countries — Headliner  Offset,  Metroliner, 
Metro- Offset,  Urbanite,  Suburban  and  Community  presses.  And  that  single  office  on  Fleet  Street 
has  become  a  worldwide  sales,  service  and  parts  network  known  for  its  expertise  and  excellent 
response.  Fred  Goss  would  be  impressed  to  see  where  his  first  sales  trip  abroad  has  lead  us. 

Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


The  - 

Second  Decade 
1894-1903 


The  Newspaper 
:  Giant  ; 
Awakens 


PRESS 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

A  NEWSPAPER  FOR  THE  MAKERS  OF  NEWSPAPERS 


NEW  YORK.  THURSDAY.  MAY  ii.  1899. 


THE  PRESS"  AN  IDEAL. 


IF  ARCHIMEDES  HAD  FOUND  THIS  FULCRUM  HE  COULD  HAVE  MOVED  THE  WORLD. 

COPVRIOHT  iv  Thc  Fourth  StTATE.  Draw*  rt  Hrhry  Sahoham. 
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Booth  wins  30 


Its  some-  \ 
thing  we  all  ^  \ 

know.  And  the  ^  \ 

examples  V  \ 

abound.  David  \ 
slew  Goliath.  Good 
things  come  in  small  * 

packages.  But  sometimes 
we  forget.  >Xfe  take  size  for 
granted  and  think  its  all  that 
counts.  Its  not.  Its  how  you  do  ^ 

your  work,  not  how  big  you  are. 

The  writers,  editors,  photog- 
raphers-all  the  people  at  the  Booth 
newspapers  obviously  do  their 
work  very  well.  The  Michigan  Press 
Association  recently  awarded 
first,  second  and  third  place  in 
the  General  Excellence  category  jg 
to  three  Booth  newspapers.  The  '  1 
highest  professional  honor  that  fr 
can  be  awarded  a  Michigan  daily  « 


newspaper.  I  n 
/  ~''I  all.  Booth  took 

'■  /  6  firsts,  5  sec- 

jjh  ^  y  J  onds,  11  thirds 
.  y  and  6  honorable 
mentions  in  almost 
.  Jy  every  category  judged. 
Thirty  awards  in  all.  More 
IpF  than  anybody  else  in  the  state. 
^  >Xfe’d  like  to  thank  the 

Michigan  Press  Association  for 
recognizing  what  our  1  million  plus 
readers  find  out  every  day. 
It’s  not  how  big  you  are,  it’s  how 
gotxl  you  are. 
Members  of  the  Newhouse  group 
of  newspapers. 


Ann  Arbor  News  *  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  •  Flint  Journal  •  Saginaw  News 
Bay  City  Times  *  Muskegon  Chronicle  *  Grand  Rapids  Press  *  Kalamazoo  Gazette 


THE  KING  OBJECTS 


EDWARD  DISLIKES  AND  RESENTS 
THE  ESPIONAGE  OF  THE 
NEWSPAPER  MEN. 


Thinks  that  His  Movements  Should 
Not  Be  Reported  Except  When  They 
Concern  Matters  of  State — Much 
Amazed  by  the  Report  that  He  Was 
Going  to  Sail  on  Shamrock  II. 


The  Prince  of  Wales  and  King  Ed¬ 
ward  are  two  different  personalities. 
When  the  King  was  the  Prince  he 
treated  the  newspaper  representatives 
with  great  consideration,  and  often 
went  out  of  his  way  to  assist  them,  in 
obtaining  news.  Since  the  Prince  be¬ 
came  King  bis  attitude,  so  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  the  New  York  Sun  says, 
has  changed. 

It  seems  that  the  King  objects  to 
his  movements  being  reported  except 
where  they  concern  matters  of  State. 
He  thinks  that  then  the  newspapers 
should  be  contented  with  the  official 
record  as  supplied  by  the  court  news 
man. 

ANNOYED  HY  RfU'ORTS. 


His  majesty  was  much  annoyed  a 
couple  of  mouths  ago  when  the  news¬ 
papers  announced  that  he  was  going 
to  sail  on  the  Shamrock  II.,  and  that 
certain  ladies  would  be  of  the  party, 
and  he  was  irritated  last  week  when 
his  intention  to  go  to  Windsor  Castle 
in  a  motor  car  was  made  known  by 
the  same  means. 

This  week  he  has  been  exasperated 
by  the  publication  of  a  harmless  para¬ 
graph  stating  that  liOrd  Rosebery 
had  an  interview  with  him  lasting  a 
full  hour. 


July  20.  1901 


.\  NhW  YEARS  GKEETIXO. 


You  may  think  it  queer 
That  I,  a  thinx  of  pulp  and  ink, 

.Should  wish  you  all  a  New  Year, 

And  to  your  health  a  Dumper  drink. 

Hut  1  have  been  with  you  so  lonjc— 

So  lonx  have  taken  active  part 
In  human  life  that,  rixht  or  wronx, 

1  feel  that  I  have  grown  a  heart; 

I-'or,  when  1  tell  a  tale  of  woe. 

From  north  or  south  or  ea.st  or  west, 

.\lthough  no  trace  of  tears  I  show, 

A  sense  of  sorrow  tills  my  breast. 

And  when  1  tell  a  tale  of  weal, 

A  Something  thrills  through  all  my  type. 

That  makes  me  want  to  dunce  a  reel. 

Or  sing  a  song  or  smoke  a  pipe. 

1  chronicle  your  marriage  day. 

Tell  when  your  boys  and  girls  are  born. 

And,  when  you  die,  a  tribute  pay 
Unto  your  memory.  I  scorn 

The  base  and  mean ;  no  gold  can  buy 
My  stainless  honor  or  good  will ; 

And  if  1  rate  my  friends  too  high, 

Why,  that's  a  human  failing  still. 

And  so  1  lift  a  foaming  glass, 
brimful  of  love— the  heart's  best  beer— 

And  drink  this  toast  to  all  who  pass: 

Uod  give  you  all  a  glad  New  Year ! 

January  1894 


News — Editorial 

struggles  with  its  ancient  problem  of  what 
is  news  and  the  public’s  right  to  know. 
Spurred  by  the  Piilitzer — Hearst  conflict 
that  caused  a  fighting  war  with  Spain,  edi¬ 
tors  debate  and  wonder  if  anything  goes. 


Hews  In 
Its  JBcst  Sense 


The  sneak  reporter  and  his  meth¬ 
ods  are  coming  more  and  more  to 
be  the  objects  of  hearty  condem¬ 
nation.  To  be  sure,  the  disapproval  of  the  public 
for  sensationalism  is  of  no  recent  date;  but  the  most 
hopeful  “sign  of  the  times”  in  this  connection  is 
the  growing  contempt  for  scavenger  journalism  on 
the  i^art  of  the  better  representatives  of  the  Press 
itself.  Therein,  we  believe,  is  the  best  and  most 
effective  remedy  for  this  evil.  The  public  calls  for 
no  censorship  of  the  Press;  it  hxjks  with  amazement 
upon  the  foolhardy  newspaper  that  so  disgraces  the 
profession  by  flagrant  abuses  of  its  privileges,  and 
wonders  when  there  shall  come  such  an  awakening 
as  shall  restore  the  old  high  standard.s.  Comment¬ 
ing  vigorously  on  “The  Sneak  Method  in  News- 
Getting,”  the  Milwaukee  Evening  Wisconsin  very 
plainly  lays  down  these  precepts,  which  are  unhap¬ 
pily  of  almost  general  application:  “The  news  of 
the  family,  obtained  by  stealth  in  the  back-base¬ 
ment  kitchen;  or  of  society,  obtained  through  the 
caterer's  cook  or  waiter;  or  of  business  negotia¬ 
tions,  obtained  by  spying  in  at  key-holes  or  hid¬ 
ing  in  closets;  or  of  any  other  department  of  the 
city’s  teeming  life,  obtained  through  the  disguised 
spy, — this  sort  of  thing,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  is 
not  news.  It  has  no  more  place  in  the  daily  news¬ 
paper,  read  by  reputable  people,  than  garbage  in  the 
dining-room.  News  is  truth  of  the  sort  that  is  help¬ 
ful  or  pleasant  or  useful  or  necessary  for  the  news¬ 
paper  reader  to  know ;  it  is  never  of  the  sort  that  the 
sneak  reporter  brings.  In  the  fact  that  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  sneak  methotl  has  been  found  neces.sary, 
is  a  proof,  which  by  the  publisher  should  be  deemed 
conclusive,  that  the  stuff  obtained,  whatever  its 
nature,  is  unworthy  to  be  rated  or  given  out  as  news. 
That  description  of  the  news,  so-called — political, 
business,  social  or  personal — which  in  the  getting 
requires  departure  from  the  straightforward  and 
above-board  methods  consistent  with  frank  manhood 
or  honest  womanhood,  is,  in  the  long  run,  detri¬ 
mental  to  the  new.spaper  that  stoops  to  use  it.  In 
the  end,  its  cost  is  loss  of  reputation  and  loss  of 
dollars,  too." 
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THE  CRIME  OK  THE  YELLOWS. 

Yellow  journalism  has  been  severely  arranged  at  tlie  bar  of  public 
opinion  during  ihe  last  week  lur  its  attitude  toward  the  national  govern¬ 
ment  previous  to  the  attempted  assassination  of  i^resident  McKinley  at 
Buliaio,  and  not  witliout  reason. 

'ihe  trouble  lias  been  tnai  some  of  the  journalists  in  charge  of  the 
papers  that  liave  been  so  severely  condemned  seem  to  have  forgotten 
tlicir  duty  to  tlie  government  and  to  tlie  public.  They  have  in  various 
ways  cneourageU  anareny,  and  have  maae  repeated  assaults  upon  our 
business  and  social  msiitution.  ilicir  particular  ottense  has  been  in 
caricaturing  ITesiUent  Mclvinley,  and  m  encouraging  ignoraiiit  people 
to  believe  tliat  a  denaiice  ol  the  laws  of  the  country  governing  labor  is 
cominenilable  and  siiould  be  encouraged. 

it  IS  to  be  greatly  regretted  tiiat  we  have  not  upon  our  statute  books 
a  law  whicli  sliall  make  it  a  crmiinal  olteiiisc  to  hold  up  the  President  ol 
the  b  lilted  btaies  to  ridicule,  either  by  cartoons  or  by  means  of  editorial 
articles. 

Vv  hue  we  believe  in  free  speech,  as  long  as  we  have  a  Democratic 
form  of  governmuiit  that  is  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  It  siiomd  be  tlie  duty  of  the  press  of  tlie  country  to  uphold  the  dig¬ 
nity  ol  Its  ciiiel  magistrate. 

ihe  yellow  journal  editors  seem  to  forget  that  they  are  addressing  in 
a  large  measure  people  who  are  uneducated,  and  who  are  easily  inhu- 
enced  by  wliat  tliey  read.  VVlieiii  a  man  of  this  class  sees  in  a  prominent 
newspaper  an  article  aitacking  i’resident  McKinley  and  making  him 
look  ridiculous,  they  are  lead  to  believe,  and  do  believe  that  the  news¬ 
paper  speaks  with  authority,  and  that  the  opinions  and  views  therein  ex¬ 
pressed  are  correct. 

Uu  tlie  other  hand  people  who  are  educated  and  broad  minded,  are 
not  so  susceptible  to  newspaper  iiilluences  of  this  kind.  They  read  edi¬ 
torials  with  a  mental  reservation.  They  do  not  take  much  stock  in  the 
opinions  of  aaiy  editor  w^ho  so  far  forgets  his  citizenship  as  to  endeavor 
to  weaken  the  government’s  strength  among  the  masses. 

Newspaper  editors  should  remeniber  that  it  is  their  duty  to  uphold 
the  laws,  and  to  render  the  government  every  possible  assistance  in 
maintaining  its  hold  upon  the  people.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  they 
will  wink  at  malfeasance  in  oihee,  or  that  they  will  withhold  their  just 
criticism  upon  iniquitous  legislation.  They  would  be  untrue  to  their 
manhood  if  they  did.  September  u,  1901 


ALERT  NEWSPAPERS 

SHOOTING  OF  THE  PRESIDENT 
QUICKLY  REPORTED. 


Nearly  Every  Daily  in  the  Country 
Published  Extras  Within  a  Few  Min¬ 
utes  After  the  Attack — Presses  Kept 
Running  All  Night  to  Supply  the 
Demand — Publishers  Press  Shows 
its  Enterprise. 

The  startling  news  of  the  attempted 
assassination  of  President  McKinley 
was  received  in  New  York  Uy  the  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Press  Association  at  4.27 
o’clock  on  Friday  afternoon  and  ’-as 
immediately  sent  to  Its  subscribers 
throughout  the  countnv. 

September  14,  1901 


OUTFIT  THROWN  INTO  STREET. 

A  Bold  Michigan  Editor  Attacks  Politi¬ 
cians  and  His  Office  Is  Raided. 

Editor  W.  .\.  McGovern,  of  the  St. 
•Joseph  (Mich.)  Town  Topics,  had  a  cit¬ 
izen  of  the  town  arrested  several  weeks 
ago  for  illegal  voting  and  secured  his 
conviction.  McGovern’s  activity  in  the 
matter  was  resented  by  a  certain  polit¬ 
ical  faction  and  on  May  2.'),  while  Mc- 
Jrovern  was  out  of  town,  the  newspaper 
office  was  raided  by  a  gang  and  the  en¬ 
tire  outfit  thrown  into  the  sti'eet  A 
fierce  fight  followed  between  the  raiders 
and  the  office  force.  The  landlord  re¬ 
fused  to  allow  the  plant  to  be  returned 
to  the  building  and  it  was  stored  in  a 
shed.  McGovei-n  has  sued  all  parties 
connected  with  the  raid. 

Jurte  7,  1902 


2  Creative  Ways 


your  newspaper 
can  increase  linage 

*1  NEW-LOOK,  MONTHLY  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

Fresh  art  styles  and  techniques  in  tune  with  the  times.  Each 
Issue  is  packed  with:  campaigns  that  sell,  powerful  headings, 
borders,  ad  tools,  four  color  food  photos  and  the  newest  men's 
and  womens  fashions.  Look  us  over,  you'll  like  the  change. 


2 


NEW  CLASSIRED  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

A  great  way  to  increase  your  newspaper  classified  linage.  Pro¬ 
fessional  an  and  ideas  combine  to  offer  you  a  powerful  selling 
tool  for  your  classified  representatives. 


CM  Toll  Free:  (1)$00^$-55ae  Cat/f.  (f)  •00-524-3344  In  Ctnade  (416)  $32-771$ 

STAMPS-CONHAIM 
CREATIVE  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

20433  Nordhoff  St.,  Chatsworth,  Calif.  91311-0210 
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Circulation 

moves  into  vigorous  competition  as  the  country 
watches  the  New  York  fight  for  readers.  Many 
publishers  imitate  the  bizarre  methods  of 
increasing  circulation  with  features  disguised  as 
news,  flamboyant  color  headlines,  plus 
photographs  and  drawings  that  fill  pages.  Some 
newspapers  begin  to  certify  circulation. 


A  Short  Cut  to  Increased  Circulation. 

Suppose  you  were  to  print  each 
week  one  or  more  pictures  of  local 
people  or  places.  Do  you  doubt  for 
a  minute  the  favorable  effect  it  would 
have  on  your  circulation?  Can  you 
think  of  a  modern  newspai>er  that 
overshadows  its  field  In  point  of  circu¬ 
lation  that  does  not  use  pictures?  If 
you  think  you  would  like  to  try  a  short 
cut  to  increased  circulation,  write 
for  a  booklet.  “Good  Cuts  for  News¬ 
papers.”  which  is  sent  free  by  the 
North  American  Engraving  Company, 
22.5  Fourth  avenue.  New  York. 

November  16,  1901 


NE\VSB<n’S  HAVE  A  FEAST. 

Tlirough  the  geiittrusity  of  William 
I..  McLean,  publisher  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin,  a.300  news- 
hoys  of  that  city  enjoyed  a  bountiful 
Christinas  dinner  on  Slonday,  Decem¬ 
ber  26. 

Jenua/y  5,  1899 


THE  COUPON  IDEA  AND  CIRCULATION. 


Thko.  Bcjdknwkin,  A^ai>  London  (Conn.)  Day. 


^  IAS  the  use  of  coupons  by  newspapers  been  the 
p|  means  of  ineretisinjr  their  eireulation  ?  There 
seems  to  be  some  doubt  about  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  fraternity.  It  is  apparent  to  the  observer  that  the 
use  of  coupon  seliemes  has  very  generally  been  confined 
to  the  younger  tind  more  progressive  papers,  the  old  and 
conservative  ones  apparently  been  afraid,  or  at  least  un¬ 
willing,  to  leave  the  rut,  the  beaten  track — to  depart  (as 
they  love  to  sayi  from  the  “path  of  legitimate  journal¬ 
ism.” 

The  use  in  a  contemporary  of  the  phrase  quoted 
tempts  me  to  make  publie  my  experience  with  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  the  coupon  idea  as  a  means  of  increasing 
circulation.  I  am  as  much  a  stickler  for  newspaper 
ethics  as  anyone,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  newspapers 
are,  after  all,  published  as  a  matter  of  business,  and  to 
procure  the  sinews  of  war  is  the  publisher’s  main  duty. 

1  believe  modern  newspaper  readers — and  the  class  is 
larger  and  more  diversified  in  mind  each  year — look  for 
more  than  mere  news  in  a  paper.  They  want  instnic- 
tion,  entertainment  and  novelty,  as  well.  That  this  de¬ 
sire  is  recognized  and  catered  to  is  proved  by  the  sport¬ 
ing  departments,  women’s  pages,  young  folks’  depart¬ 
ments,  etc. .  in  the  leading  newspapers.  If  a  newspaper 
bestows  some  favor  upon  its  readers,  of  such  noticeable 
value  that  they  cannot  fail  to  be  appreciative,  it  naturally 
follows  that  its  hold  is  strengthened  upon  them.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  giving  away  of  fine  pictures,  novels,  etc., 
with  newspapers  (Sunday  editions,  for  instance)  has  be¬ 
come  common  in  recent  years. 

The  critics  of  coupon  schemes  make  a  great  mistake 
(as  if  they  didn’t  know  better!)  by  assuming  that  be¬ 
cause  fl  paper  adopts  some  such  scheme  as  here  outlined, 
it  is  not  able  to  command  success  upon  its  merits  as  a 
news-provider.  The  contrary  is  generally  true.  The 
primary  purpose  aimed  at  by  the  offering  of  some  ex¬ 
traordinary  inducement  or  attraction  with  a  newspaper 


is  to  introduce  it  to  new  readers.  This  done,  the  coupon 
scheme  has  accomplished  its  work — the  merits  of  the 
newspaper  must  do  the  rest.  If  the  new  readers  like  the 
pajicr  after  giving  it  a  trial,  or  if  it  suits  them  better  than 
one  they  have  been  taking,  they  will  continue  buying  it. 
If  it  does  not  please  them,  then,  and  not  till  then,  has 
the  coupon  scheme  proved  a  failure.  Consequently,  the 
success  of  the  coupon  idea  really  depends  upon  the 
newspaper — and  not  the  newspaper  upon  the  coupon 
idea. 

This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the- correct  way  to  adapt  the 
use  of  coupons  to  the  purpose  of  increasing  newspaper 
circulation.  I  never  could  see  any  advantage  in  giving 
premiums,  nor  do  I  favor  prize  contests  between  organ¬ 
izations,  by  which  over-zealous  friends  of  contestants 
are  led  to  buy  papers  by  the  bundle,  just  for  the  Siike  of 
the  voting  coupons.  That  kind  of  circulation  gain  is  of 
no  value  to  either  publisher  or  advertiser.  Like  any 
other  kind  of  effort,  the  coupon  idea,  to  be  effective,  must 
be  used  judiciously,  and  with  a  careful  regard  for  the  cir- 
cum.stances  that  prevail  in  a  community  where  the  plan 
is  to  be  put  into  operation.  Jenuery  1894 


NEWS  INK.  I 

^  If  you  are  paying  more  than  4)-^  ^ 
cents  per  pound  f.  o.  b.  for  a  gix)d  ^ 
quality  of  News  Ink  in  quantities 
of  .500  pounds  or  more,  you  can  ▲ 

save  money  by  addressing  i 

NEWS  INK.  i 

Care  of  The  editor  aad  Publiikor,  ^ 

^  10  PARK  ROW,  MKW  YORK.  X 

July  13,  1901 
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Commitment 


T  A  7hen  James  E.  Scripps  founded  The 
V  V  Evening  News  (later  to  become  The 
Detroit  News)  on  August  23,  1873,  he  estab¬ 
lished  a  new  form  of  American  journalism. 

He  pledged  a  newspaper  of  political  indepen¬ 
dence;  journalistic  excellence;  and  service  to 
its  readers. 

After  more  than  one  hundred  years,  the  com¬ 
mitment  continues! 

ENA-The  Evening  News  Association  now 
embraces  newspapers  and  broadcast  stations 
in  seven  states  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
pioneered  America's  commercial  radio  broad¬ 
casting,  color  television,  and  computerized 
newspaper  editing.  Tire  Detroit  News  has  grown 
to  be  America's  eighth  largest  daily  newspaper 
and  the  largest  in  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  Evening  News  Association  is  dedicated  to 
a  second  century  of  continuing  the  James  E. 
Scripps  Legacy  of  Commitment. 


Newspaper  Division:  The  Detroit  News,  Detroit, 
Michigan;  Times  Graphics,  Inc.,  Vineland,  New  Jersey; 
The  Desert  Sun,  Palm  Springs,  California;  The  Daily 
News,  Indio,  California.  •  Broadcast  Division:  WDVM- 
TV,  Washington,  D.C.;  KTVY,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma; 
WALA-TV,  Mobile,  Alabama;  KVUE-TV,  Austin, 

Texas;  KOLD-TV,  Tucson,  Arizona;  WWJ-WJOI, 

Detroit,  Michigan. 


THE  EVENING  NEWS  ASSOCIATION 


UY  COUKTBSV  Of  TH»  NATIONAL  I'KINTl*  JOURNALIST. 


A  GROUP  OF  CIRCULATION  MANAGERS  OF  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS. 

KRO.M  A  I'llOrOGKArH  TAKEN  AT  THE  CONVENTION  RECENTLY  HELD  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


DacembarS,  1900 


CANADIAN  PRESS  ASSOCIATION. 

Many  Interesting  Subjects  for 
Discussion  at  the  Annual  Meet- 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Canadian 
Press  Association  has  been  called  for 
March  lo  and  ii,  and  will  be  held  in 
Ottawa.  A  number  of  very  important 
matters  will  be  discussed. 

The  proposal  of  the  postmaster  gen¬ 
eral  to  impose  postage  rates  on  news¬ 
papers  will  be  discussed,  in  connection 
with  the  resolution  passed  by  the  asso¬ 
ciation  last  year  urging  a  reduction  or 
abolition  of  customs"  duties  on  publish¬ 
ers*  materials. 

Other  important  questions  are  the  in¬ 
formal  offer  ol  the  government  of  a  grant 
to  the  association  to  aid  in  providing  ex¬ 
clusive  Canadian  cables,  similar  to  the 
Australian  system,  and  needed  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  libel  law. 

A  definite  decision  will  be  come  to  re¬ 
garding  the  suggestion  that  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Journalists  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain  pay  a  visit  to  Canada,  as  did  the 
Medical  and  Science  associations,  and  in 
case  of  the  suggestion  being  adopted, 
the  date  of  the  visit  and  the  parts  of  the 
Dominion  to  be  visited. 

March  3.  1898 


NEW  ORGANIZATION 
IN  THE  SOUTH. 

AN  ASSOCIATION  SIMILAR  TO 
THE  A.  N.  P.  A. 

George  W.  Ochs,  or  the  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times,  Started  the  Move¬ 
ment  WHICH  Seems  Bound  to  Suc¬ 
ceed— Harmonious  AND  Enthusi- 
ASTic  —  Clark  Howell  Enter¬ 
tainer-Election  or  Officers. 

The  formation  of  the  Southern  Pub- 
Ushers’  Association,  exclusively  an¬ 
nounced  in  last  week's  Fourth  Estate, 
was  an  event  in  journalism  of  the 
greatest  importance,  and  the  credit  for 
the  coming  together,  the  adoption  of 
by  laws  and  a  constitution,  and  the  con¬ 
sequent  effort  to  boom  as  well  as  aid  the 
southern  newspapers  is  to  be  credited  to 
George  W.  Ochs,  publisher  of  the  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Timts,  and  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  of 

the  New  York  Times.  _ 

Warc/r  17.  1898 


THE  WOMAN’S  INTERNATIOAL 
PRESS  UNION. 

With  the  close  of  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  International  Congress  of 
Press  Women,  held  last  week  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  the  organization  was  merged 
with  the  Woman’s  National  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  and  the  new  organization  will 
be  known  as  the  Woman’s  International 
Press  Union.  This  action  was  the  out¬ 
come  of  a  paper  by  Mrs.  il.  B.  Sperrv 
on  '-The  Outcome  ol  Press  Congresses,’’ 
which  caused  a  great  amount  of  discus¬ 
sion,  in  which  many  of  the  members  took 
part.  Officers  to  serve  one  year  were 
elected  as  follows: 

Prciidmi.  Mrs.  M<ry  S.  Lockvood.  W«sh- 
inston  |  first  vics-presidtiir,  Mrs.  Ellen  S. 
Croaiwell,  Waihirgioa:  second  vice-presideni, 
Mrs  Halcn  E.  Diy,  St.  Lotiis;  third  vict- 
prtsident,  Ksthlcen  ULks  Watkins,  of  iht 
Toronto  Mail:  fiuilh  vKopresidsni,  Mrs, 
Agnsw  Smith  Lewes  Cambrid|e.  Ei'glar.d ; 
filth  vice  pretid.nr.  Mis,  F,  O.  McClelland. 
Chicago:  eisth  vice  piesiden',  Mrs.  Lucy 
L-ggsit,  Dciroic:  seventh  vice. president,  Mr*. 
WilUam  King,  Allania,  Gs;  eighth  vice-presi¬ 
dent,  Frsu  Morga  stein.  Berlin,  Gtrmsny  : 
ninth  vice-president,  Miae  Hulda  Lundin, 
Sweden  ;  lenih  vice  p  esident.  Miss  Frances 
Graham  French,  Washington;  eleventh  vice- 
pre-idnnt,  Mrs.  Kciva  A.  Lockwood,  Washing. 
ton:  corresponding  secretary.  Mis.  Maty  M. 
Noiih,  Anacosta  D,  C.;  recording  secretary. 
Mis.  Hannah  B,  Spe  ry,  Wa<hington,  and 
lieasurcr,  Mrs.  M.  W,  Emerson,  Wa^ington. 
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SidoPP'V' 

CaWPeween 


Get  tiK  APT-ONE  Hempaper 
CbssiOed/EiHtorial  Systm 


The  APT-ONE  provides  big-system 
features  at  a  small-system  price  to  give 
publications  of  all  kinds — dailies  and 
weeklies  alike — something  to  write 
about. 

It’s  a  modular  system  that  allows  you 
to  select  the  functions  you  want  to  auto¬ 
mate;  classified,  editorial,  and/or  busi¬ 
ness  office.  At  your  convenience,  all 
three  functions  can  be  integrated  into  a 
single  system  that  can  improve  your 
operation  around  the  clock,  and  your 
profitability  across  the  board. 

Classified:  The  APT-ONE  can  turn 
your  classified  ad  takers  into  super¬ 
salespeople  by  putting  highly  custom¬ 
ized  selling  aids  on  any  ad  subject  right 
before  their  eyes.  Its  multi-window 
screen  also  lets  them  display  and  ma¬ 
nipulate  concurrently  all  the  information 
needed  to  sell,  set,  quote,  and  bill  the 
ad. 

The  result — more  lineage  and  higher 
income  for  your  paper  from  the  very  first 
day. 


Editorial:  APT-ONE  puts  a  powerful 
system  at  your  fingertips,  combining 
multi-window  capabilities  with  queue¬ 
ing  by  deadline,  a  complete  roster  of 
text  editing  facilities,  and  a  built-in  li¬ 
brary  you  can  stock  with  your  own  refer¬ 
ence  material  to  speed  up  research. 

Business  office:  Best  of  all,  the  APT- 
ONE  system  can  improve  significantly 
the  efficiency  of  your  business  depart¬ 
ment,  for  such  things  as  accounts 
payable/receivable,  general  ledger, 
queries,  transfers,  and  a  host  of  other 
bookkeeping  tasks. 

. . .  and  ask  about  our  circulation  sys¬ 
tem,  too. 


A  newspaperman’s  system 


Meet  Henry  Murphy,  our  Director  of 
Graphic  Arts  Systems. 


After  30  years  in  the  newspaper 
business,  Henry  knows  a  good  thing 
when  he  sees  one.  That's  why  he's  so 
enthusiastic  about  the  APT-ONE. 

Give  Henry  a  call,  toll-free,  at  800- 
523-6539.  He'll  be  glad  to  set  up  a 
demonstration  so  you  can  see  for  your¬ 
self  what  makes  the  APT-ONE  the 
biggest  news  in  newspaper  publishing. 


Applied  Printing  Technologies,  Inc. 

a  subsidiary  of 

Delta  Data  Systems  Corporation 
2595  Metropolitan  Drive 
Trevose,  PA  19047 
800-523-6539  In  PA,  21 5-322-5400 


®  Delta  Data 


DDA-072 


QUICK  HALFTONE  WORK. 


Production 

inventions  push  to  produce  a  better  product 
faster  in  order  to  gain  readers.  Illustrations 
go  the  limit  and  color  experimentation  nms 
from  simple  one  color  headlines  to  full  color 
sections.  Typesetting  becomes  mechanical 
while  typewriters  and  telephones  begin  to  be 
essential. 


8t.  Louis  Star  and  Staff  Perform  a 
Record  Breaking  Feat. 


The  Editob  and  ruBUSiiER: 

In  your  issue  of  Sent.  21.  under  the 
head  of  "A  Halftone  In  a  Hurry,”  you 
tell  of  the  feat  of  the  Minneapolis 
Evening  Tribune,  which  took  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  the  Labor  Day  Parade  at 
10:30  A.  M.,  and  in  Just  four  hours 
had  a  halftone  from  it  locked  in  the 
forms. 

As  you  seem  interested  in  halftones, 
I  desire  to  tell  you  another  story.  On 
Tuesday,  Sept.  3,  last,  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  World’s  Fair  met  in 
Forest  Park  to  drive  the  first  stake 
on  the  site  of  the  fair.  W.  H. 
Thompson,  the  treasurer,  was  to  do 
the  driving.  He  was  late  and  ho  did 
not  strike  the  first  blow  until  11:59:30 
A.  M.,  this  hour  being  officially  re¬ 
corded  in  the  archives  of  the  fair.  R. 
H.  Combs,  one  of  our  staff  photogra¬ 
phers,  was  on  the  ground.  Other  news¬ 
paper  cameras  attempted  to  take  a 
snap  shot,  but  the  Star  was  first.  The 
stake  was  driven  in  an  almost  inac¬ 
cessible  part  of  the  wilderness  in 
Forest  Park.  It  took  the  photographer 
fifteen  minutes  to  get  to  street  car. 
He  then  had  forty-five  minutes  to  ride 
before  he  reached  the  office.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  photograph  was  developsd, 
dried,  photo-engraved  and  the  half¬ 
tone  delivered  to  the  foreman  and 
locked  up  in  the  form  at  2:16  P.  M. 
This,  you  will  notice,  makes  a  period 
of  two  hours,  fifteen  minutes  and 
thirty  seconds  as  avalnat  four  hours 
used  up  in  the  Minneapolis  feat. 

John  P.  Magnek. 

Managing  Editor  of  the  St  Louis  Star. 

Octobers,  1901 


THE  AUTOMATIC  ADDRESSER  AND  WRAPPER. 

At  last  the  iHjriodical  publishing  world  has  the  long-l(Kiked- 
for  machine  to  solve  the  familiar  problem  of  addressing  and 
wrapping  newspaix-rs,  magazines  or  pamphlets,  ready  for 
mailing,  without  the  slow  and  tedious  process  of  hand  work. 

'I'he  compact,  simple-looking  piece  of  mechanism  shown  in 
our  illustration  is  the  new  and  wholly  automatic  ••  Unique" 
single-wrapping  and  addressing  machine,  just  put  ui>on  the 

market  by  the  RiK’kford 

t  Folder  Company,  of  Rock- 

fortl.  Ill.,  and  which  is  con- 

present  fine  line  of  up-to- 
date,  laljor-saving  machin¬ 
ery  intr<Kluced  by  this  pro- 
^•essive^and  rapidly-grow- 

cut,  the  wrapping  imper  is 
fed  from  a  roll.  Addres.s- 
ing  is  dune  automatically 

IJcr  is  cut  off.  and  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  mailing  is  enclosed 
either  round  or  flat,  as  de¬ 
sired,  securely  pasted,  and 

mail  bag— are  turned  out 
at  the  rate  of  from  1,500  to 
2,axj  per  hour.  No  skillcKl 
lalx)r  is  rcquiretl — a  boy  or  girl  can  oix:rate  the  machine,  and 
it  is  positively  guaranteed  to  work  satisfactorily,  and  do  all 
that  is  claimed  for  it.  The  “Unique"  is  carefully  and 
strongly  built,  occupying  a  fl«M)r  space  of  but  3  x  feet;  and 
it  is  provided  with  instantaneous  throw-off,  allowing  for  all 
adjustments  needed  in  general  periodical  work,  in  length  ami 

width  of  wrapper,  thickness  and  size  of  parcel.  „ 

*  *  February  1894 


A  POINT  FOR  THE  MACHINE. 


Clickety-click  g  les  the  type  in  his  stick, 
For  a  jolly  you.ig  printer  is  he  ; 
Clinkety-clink  goes  the  .Saturday  chink, 
And  the  printer  goes  off  on  a  .spree. 


As  on  Monday  he  comes,  with  the  rest  of  the  lium.s, 
To  .stick  up  the  type  at  his  case, 

His  eyes  turn  pale  green,— it's  not  to  be  seen. 

For  they’ve  got  a  machine  in  his  place. 

H.tRKY  C.  Chkk 


March  1894 


Everything 


Designing  and 
Engraving  Line 

00^0 

Department  Illustrations 

Headings  for  Stories 
Cartoons  Comics 

Portraits  .Novel  Designs 

Illustrations  for  ads.  Fantastic  Pictures 

0000 

l-ITIIER  IX  l‘F,\-AXI)-INK  OR  WASH 

CUTS  FURNISHED  WHEN  DESIRED 


///  DHAWINOS  nAOE  FOB  ALL  PtlOTO-EHORAVlNO 
/  PROCESSES -AtVEHnSim;  cuts-catalocues  ^ 
BOOKLETS-CIRCOLABS- conic  ANO*-#^*) 
DECORATIVE  DCSICNS  ETC.  ETC. 
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OTTMAR  MERGENTHALER. 


November  2,  1899 


BRAVE  WOMAN  WRITER. 

Hon.  Mrs.  E.  A.  Conner  Reported 
Battles  in  the  Philippines 
‘  FROM  the  Firing  Line. 

Mrs.  Eliza  Archard  Conner,  the 
well-known  writer,  is  now  in  London, 
where  she  is  making  a  special  study 
of  industrial  conditions  relating  to 
women.  Her  London  visit  is  at 
the  close  of  a  two  years’  trip  around 
the  world,  during  which  she  has  visited 
all  sorts  of  interesting  and  out-of  the- 
way  places,  among  them  the  Philip¬ 


pine  Islands  during  the  war,  where  she 
was  the  only  woman  permitted  to  make 
observations  of  battles  from  the  firing 
line.  She  made,  during  se  vet  al  months’ 
stay  in  the  island,  a  special  study  of 
the  Tagalos,  with  the  expectation  of 
putting  the  result  of  her  observations 
into  literary  form. 

Mrs.  Conner  is  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  Sorosis,  where  her  ability 
as  a  speechmaker  of  wittv  and  enter¬ 
taining  type  has  won  for  her  the 
sobriquet  of  “the  Chauncey  Depew  of 
Sorosis,”  and  she  is  one  of  the  life 
members  of  the  New  York  Women’s 
Press  Club. 

In  her  special  line  Mrs.  Conner  is 
considered  one  of  the  best  informed 
and  ablest  writers  in  the  country.  For 
ten  years  she  occupied  a  most  import¬ 
ant  and  responsible  position  as  head  of 
a  department  of  the  American  Press 
Association. 

Her  wide  acquaintance  with  distin¬ 
guished  men  and  women  in  London 
has  opened  to  her  the  doors  to  the 
most  delightful  literary  society  in  the 
world,  where  genius  is  much  better 
appreciated  than  on  this  side  of  the 

April  14.  1900 
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WAR  NEWS  RAPIDLY  DEVELOP- 
ING  COLOR  PRINTING. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extraor 
dinary  proportions  which  the  pictures 
in  the  daily  newspapers  are  attaining. 
Not  salisfiM  with  cuts  covering  a  whole 
page,  the  New  Yo'k  Jottmal  and  World 
have  both  had  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 
make  for  them  stereotyping  outfits  to 
cast  double  page  plates. 

Other  papers  are  rapid^  following 
their  lead.  The  Boston  Post  and  St. 
Louis  Rfpublic  are  the  latest  to  install 
similar  plants  to  use  in  connection  with 
their  Hoe  presses. 

To  keep  up  with  the  war  news  many 
of  the  newspapers  are  also  having  addrd 
to  their  presses  “  Late  News  ”  color  and 
other  special  devices  to  facilitate  printing 
of  the  latest  reports  in  the  most  attractive 
form. 

April  28,  1898 


hoiskhoai-  m  ii.r  iiv  iiik  (ikANH  kai'ihs  i'Rkss  hik  thk  vsk  ok  xkwsbovs. 

September  1,  1898 


Our  own  clients  are  surprised  by  all  the 
things  we  do.  They’re  startled  to  learn  ACB 
places  newspaper  advertising.  Amazed  to  hear 
we  manage  co-op  advertising. 

And  when  they  find  out  we  can  prepare 
custom-made  reports  about  anvbody  who  uses 
newspapers  to  sell  anything,  they  want  to  know 
why  we  didn’t  tell  them  sooner. 

The  simple  fact  is  newspapers  tell  all. 
And  ACB’s  MintSystem  tells  you.  In  easy-to- 
digest  computerized  reports. 

Want  to  know  what  the  competition’s 
spending  in  Spokane?  What  key  retailers  are 
charging  for  your  product  in  Schenectady?  Are 
you  getting  big  promises  and  no  ad  exposure 
from  that  important  chain  in  Toledo?  And  what 
about  your  sales  force?  Are  they  selling  effec¬ 
tively  or  going  through  the  motions? 

MintSystem  gives  you  total  feedback  on 
any  question  relating  to  newspapers.  ACB  reads 
eve^  daily  and  Sunday  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try.  So  you  get  the  complete  picture.  Not  a 


selected  market  sample. 

Then  take  co-op  advertising.  Actually, 
don’t  take  it.  ACB  can  manage  and  administer 
your  whole  program.  Design  it.  Verify  it.  Even 
put  the  check  in  the  mail.  Same  goes  for  ad  place¬ 
ment.  We’ll  check  and  verify  every  line  of  every 
ad  on  your  schedule. 

We  already  work  for  95  out  of  the  top  100 
ad  agencies.  And  thousands  of  manufacturers, 
including  most  of  Fortune’s  500.  If  you’re 
beginning  to  suspect  ACB  can  do  more  than  you 
ever  expected,  call  us  toll-free  at  1-800-847-4600. 
(In  New  York,  call  212-685-7300.)  We  have 
lots  of  pleasant  surprises  for  you. 

ADVERTISING  CHECKING 

BUREAUiSr 

The  Advertising  Checking  Bureau,  Inc. 

2  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  10016. 

Chicago  •  Columbus  •  Memphis  •  San  Francisco  •  Orlando  •  Tempe 


CHICAGO’S  TRIBUNE 


WILL  SOON  OCCUPY  A  SPLENDID 
NEW  OFFICE  BUILDING. 


When  Completed  the  Structure  Will 
Be  One  of  the  Finest  in  the  World, 
Devoted  to  the  Newspaper  Industry 
—  !c  Will  be  Twelve  Stories  High 
and  Contain  Every  Improvement. 


TARRED  AND  FEATHERED. 


A  Minnesota  Editor  Runs  Against  a 
Hard  Proposition. 

W.  S.  Ck)x,  editor  of  the  Bralnerd, 
Minn.,  Arena,  was  kidnapped  recently 
by  three  men,  taken  into  the  country, 
tarred  and  feathered,  and  then  turn^ 
ioose. 

Mr.  Cox  and  a  friend,  Fred  Stout, 
were  calling  on  two  young  ladles.  The 
four  were  sitting  on  the  front  porch 
when  three  men  with  false  beards  and 
painted  faces  suddenly  appeared  and 
carried  Cox  off. 

The  men  drove  two  miles  and  halt¬ 
ed.  Then,  while  one  man  held  Cox,  a 
second  covered  him  with  a  revolver, 
and  the  third  took  oft  his  hat  and 
poured  the  tar  over  his  head  and 
shoulders.  The  men  left  him  to  find 
his  way  back  to  town.  The  editor 
thinks  that  he  knows  who  two  of  the 
men  are,  and  will  start  civil  as  well 
as  criminal  suits  against  them. 

It  is  said  that  the  assault  was  due  to 
an  article  printed  in  Cox’s  paper,  re 
fleeting  upon  F.  A.  Ferris,  a  prominent 
politician.  September  7,  1901 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE’S  NEW  HOME.  February  22,  1902 


the  Now  York  Coniinercial  Advertiser  composing-room,  .niul 
manufactured  hy  the  well-known  F.  Wesel  Company,  of  ii 
Spruce  .Street.  New  York,  a  (irm  always  prompt  to  rccogni/.e 
and  anticipate  the  demands  of  progressive  printers. 

.\s  is  niaile  apparent  by  the  c.xccllentcut,  the  cabinet  is  fitted 
with  an  iron  or  brass-covered  top  for  making 
up  forms,  and  drawers  are  provided  below, 

Lwith  side  and  foot  sticks  and  column-rules,  to 
accommodate  live  or  dead  matter,  standing 
ads,,  linotype  matter,  etc.  Thus  both  stone 
room  and  door  space  are  s.aveil,  for  an  entire 
eight-page  jiajier  can  be  handled  upon  this  one 
table,  which  is  m.ade  for  eith.er  si.x  or  ,sevcn 
column  pa,ges.  There  is  the  best  work  and 
strongest  material  throughout  the  cabinet,  the 
frames  of  ilrawers  being  even  thicker  than 
they  appear  in  the  cut,  while  the  drawers  are 
I  brass-bottomed,  the  same  as  a  “bank,"  so  that 
•  "latter  can  be  kept  in  them  as  safely  as  in  ;i 
|jil!i ,  *p!B!  chase,  locked.  Cidiinet  is  dust-proof  thrmigh- 

S  out;  built  strongly  of  ash,  with  powerful, 

H  smooth-running  castors,  idlowing  the  cabinet 

iJmjI  to  be  moved  etisily  any  distance.  Such  a 

di|^  piece  of  furniture  will  last  :i  lifetime,  and  p;iy 

IIIH  for  itself,  in  time  and  lalxir  saved,  over  and 

over  again.  It  enables  the  foreman  or  make- 
ijl  up  to  arrange  his  office  in  the  most  compact 

form,  while  the  numerous  advantages  dc- 
(STOwI  scribed  can  not  but  carry  weight  with  the 

progressive. 

Trice,  with  iron  ttip,  $55;  iron  top,  brass- 
covered,  Sf'5-  Tull  particulars  upon  aiiplica- 
tion  to  T.  Wesel  M  fg.  Co. ,  1 1  Spruce  St. , 
New  York.  April  1894 


IMPROVED  TURNITURE  FUR  THE  COM POSI. \<I  -  ROOM 


'ew  devices  for  improved  eciuipmciit  of  newspaiier  coinixi 
-rooms  have  jiossessed  so  many  points  of  general  merit  . 
i  new  page  cabinet,  the  suggestion  of  Foreman  Martin, 
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PfOPlE  WHO  BUY 
IHEIRBUNi 
IUY‘m^,455^ 
WORTH  or  STUFF 
lACHYEAR. 


They  can  afford  it. 

000  of  them  make  over  $50,000  a  year.  975,500 
of  them  make  over  $35,000  a  year. 

And  1,470,300  of  diem  make 
over  $20,0()0  a  year. 

Altogether,  there  are  4,068,200 
men  and  women  who  read  the  Chicago 
Tribune  weekly  and  on  Sunday. 

They  buy  more  new  homes. 
Drive  more  new  cars.  Take  more 
pictures  with  new  cameras.  See 
more  plays.  And  buy  more  of  every¬ 
thing  else. 

They’ll  see  your  product  at  its 
best  in  our  newspaper,  too. 

That’s  because  we  have  the  most  advanced  pnnting  and  color  reproduction 
equipment  available. 

Even  more  impressive,  they’ll  see  your  product  in  a  newspaper  recognized 
as  one  of  the  top  five  in  the  country.  So  if  you’re  interested  in  reaching  69  percent 
of  all  adults  in  Chicago,  ^  ^ 

(thiraBO  (Tribune 


iicago, 

the  Chicago  Tribune  is  the  paper 
for  you. 

It  reaches  the  people  who  buy 
all  the  stuff. 


n  MEAHS  BUSIHESS. 


Source:  1983  Survey  of  Buying  Fbwer.  1982  ABC  Audit  Report  Sunday  Circulation.  1981  Scarbonnigh  Report. 


THKN-AND  NOW 


TYPEWRITER  OF  C'ENTENNIAI. 
AND  ONE  OF  TO-DAV. 


O^NTRAS'is  Thai  Akf  Ini  kkkstinh-- 
(Ikhwtii  ok  Tiik.  Mai'iiink.  as  an 
Esskntiai,  r<i  a  Pkoitri.v  Eiji  ll‘l■F.ll 
Nkwsi-ai'Fu  Okkk'k—Onck  It  Was  a 
I.L  Xi’KY,  Nii\v  It  Is  a  NKf:KssiTV— Its 
RFI.ATION  to  I.riKKATl  KK. 

TIu'  wiHitlers  of  tin;  workings  of  time, 
tlif  ivniarkalili'  contrasts  of  then  and 
now,  particularly  of  the  newspaper  as 
printed  duriiiK  the  Centennial  Exhibi¬ 
tion  at  Philadelphia  and  the  journals 
as  they  appear  to-day,'  are  instructiv  c 
and  interestint;.  We  print  this  week  a 
cut  of  the  Reniin>rlon  typewriter  exhib¬ 
ited  at  the  Centennial,’  and  another  of 
the  latest  model  of  the  machine,  that 
has  not  only  revolutionized  >feneral 
business,  facilitatinjc  communications, 
but  has  been  most  powerful  in  news¬ 
paper  work. 

If  some  one  had  said  in  1S76  that  in 
iSgS,  and  Ion};  before  that,  every  news¬ 
paper  of  importance  would  count  as 
necessary  to  its  proper  et|uipnient  a 
sufficient  number  of  Reniin>;tons. 
he  would  certainly  have  been  laughed 
at,  for  the  tradition  was  and  the  habit 
had  been  to  write  with  pen  or  pencil. 
Indeed  it  took  years  for  men  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  as  soon  as  they  have  mastered 
the  well  shuffled  alphalSet  of  the  key¬ 
board,  a  verv  simple  operation,  tlie 
verv  highest  class  of  literary  work 
could  he  produced  without  losing  anv 
of  the  spirit  or  tine  thought  through 
the  mechanical  lal>or. 

It  is  known  now  that  just  us  soon  as 
one  has  mastered  the  machine,  or  at 
least  has  become  fairly  proficient  upon 
it,  he  finds  that  striking  the  keys  does 
not  interfere  with  ihc  flow  of  thought, 
but  that. as  llta'ace  (ireeley  set  himself 
in  type  some  of  his  finest  editorials,  so 
the  writer  of  to-day  records  his  thoughts 
without  interference  or  hindrance. 

In  an  interesting  talk  recently  had 
with  a  prominent  editor  he  said  that  he 
thought  that  his  best  work  was  done 
when  he  was  bending  over  the  key¬ 
board,  and  not  when  he  was  scribbling 
out  more  or  less  illegible  inanuscript. 
He  added  that  the  knowledge  of  the 
tvpewriter’s  u.se  he  considered  essen¬ 
tial  to  every  newspaper  man,  and  that 
he  would  not  hire  a  reporter  who  could 
not  u.se  the  machine. 

The  saving  of  time  in  the  eotnposing 
room  was  in  itself  enough  to  make  the 
typewriter  absolutely  necessary,  and  it 
is  but  fair  to  add  that  he  spoke  of  the 
Remington  as  the  one  which  was  most 
serviceable,  the  easiest  to  keep  in  g<wid 
order,  and  the  best  for  rapid  work. 

August  4,  1898 


EXHIBITED  A'I'  THE  FKNTENNIAI 


THEY  WISH  THEY  HADN’T, 


Two  Saloon  Keepers  Who  Slandered 
Miss  Doran  Get  Into  Trouble. 
Miss  Mattie  Doran,  the  editor  of  the 
Macksville  (Kan.)  Argus,  some  time 
ago  made  war  on  vice  and  other  evils 
of  the  town.  She  aroused  the  anger 
of  two  saloon  keepers,  who  printed 
and  circulated  charges  against  her 
character.  On  Monday  one  of  them 
was  fined  ?300  for  slander,  and  the 
other  will  receive  similar  treatment. 

iMiss  Doran  announces  that  saloons 
and  evil  resorts  will  not  be  permitted 
in  Macksville,  and  200  Stafford  county 
women  have  offered  their  services  to 
aid  her.  Nov9mtw2,  1901 


UNREPENTANT  FOR  OFFENCES 
AGAINST  THE  OLD  SCHOOL. 


Thinks  the  Time  Has  Come  When 
Paregoric  Should  Give  Way  to  Gin¬ 
ger  in  the  Conduct  of  Newspapers — 
Thinks  That  Syndicates  Should  Get 
Up  and  Dust,  Too. 

Arthur  Leslie,  founder  of  the  Leslie 
newspaper  syndicate,  has  confessed 
that  he  is  the  author  and  perpetrator 
of  many  crimes  against  the  ethics  of 
the  old  school  of  journalism.  But  he 
persists  in  remaining  unrepentant  and 
proposes  to  continue  his  iniquities. 

It  is  his  ambition  to  kill  off,  as  rap 
idly  as  the  facilities  of  his  establish 
ment  will  permit,  all  those  editors 
who  have  so  far  failed  to  publish  his 
circulation  winning,  sui'cess  produc 
ing  news  halftones.  The  slaughter 
will  necessarily  be  brief,  as  there  arc 
tew  left  who  are  not  alive  to  the  value 
of  the  excellent  service. 

What  the  Publishers’  Press  and  the 
Associated  Press  do  for  the  newspa 
pers  of  the  country  in  gathering  and 
dissemirating  news,  the  Leslie  syndi¬ 
cate  accomplishes  in  illustrating  that 
news. 

July  6.  1901 


The  heavy  editorial  is  no  longer  popu¬ 
lar  with  American  readei's.  What  the 
jieople  want  in  their  daily  paper  is  terse, 
bright,  pointed  and  forcible  discussions 
of  the  topics  of  the  day.  They  do  not 
care  for  the  ponderous  essays  which 
were  once  so  popular  both  here  and 
abroad.  Newspaper  editorials  should 
be  confined  to  pertinent  questions  affect¬ 
ing  the  history  of  the  day  and  hour. 

The  Sun’s  editorial  page  has  long  been 
admired  for  its  vigor  and  brightness. 
The  Evening  Post  is  perhaps  more  schol¬ 
arly,  and  appeals  to  thoughtful  men 
with  great  force.  Long  editorials  are 
not  read.  It  is  the  paragraph  that  is 
eagerly  read  and  easily  digested. 

April  5,  1902 


Winston  Churchill  Gets  War  Medal. 

Winston  Spencer  Churchill,  one  of 
the  World’s  war  correspondents  in 
South  Africa,  now  a  member  of  Par¬ 
liament,  has  received  a  war  medal 
from  King  Edward.  Augusts.  1901 
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'WHAT  MYCAMERA 
DSEDTODOFOR^ 
MYMINWIA 
BETACOnER  DOGS 

FIMl4t:' 


—Barbara  Winkler,  Advertising  Director 
The  Daily  Ardmoreite.  Ardmore,  Oklahoma 

"This  copier  has  revolutionized  ad  sizing  for  us" 
says  Advertising  Director  Winkler.  "Now  we  don’t 
have  to  go  to  the  camera  nearly  as  often." 

The  copier  is  the  Beta  450Z  from  Minolta.  With 
the  exclusive  Beta  zoom  lens  that  can  reduce 
and  enlarge  to  a  virtually  limitless  range  of  copy 
sizes.  From  almost  50%  larger  than  the  original  to 
50%  smaller. 

The  dramatic  cost  saving  isn't  the  only  way 
the  Beta  450Z  is  making  news  at  the  The  Daily 
Ardmoreite. There's  also  the  time  saved.  As  much 
as  an  hour  or  two  a  day. 

As  for  copy  quality,  notes  Ms.  Winkler,  "The 
Beta’s  copies  are  so  good  our  composing  room  can 
simply  take  the  copies  and  paste  them  up." 

For  more  on  how  the  Beta  450Z  can  make  your 
life  easier,  see  your  Minolta  dealer.  Look  in  the 
Yellow  Pages  under  the  Minolta  trademark. Or  call 
toll-free  800-526-5256.  In  New  jersey,  201-342-6707. 

The  Minolta  Beta  450Z.The  first  copier  in  the 
world  that  sizes  like  a  camera. 


^  □  Please  have  my  dealer  contact  me  for  a  demonstration  of  the  Minolta  Beta  45flZs 
sizing  capabilities. 

□  Please  send  me  mote  information. 


Name- 
Title _ 


Company- 

Address _ 

State _ 


-City- 


.  ZipL. 


.  Telephone- 


Mail  to  Minolta  Corporation.  Business  Equipment 
Division.  101  Williams  Drive.  Ramsey.  N.|  07446 

BETA.  THERE’S  NO  OTHER  COPIER  ON  EARTH  LIKE  IT. 
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0 1964  Mi  noha  Corpoiatk 
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KECEXT  COURT  DECISIONS  AFFECTING  PUBLISHERS. 

I’kim  im:  PoK  i'KAi  r  Wmioi  r  Pr.RMissioN. — Injunction  will 
lie  against  the  publication  of  a  picture  of  a  i)erson  in  a  news- 
pajK-T,  with  an  invitation  to  readers  of  the  paper  to  vote  on  the 
quesiion  of  his  popularity  as  conqiared  with  another  ijerson, 
whose  i)icture  is  also  published  in  such  paper.  No  news¬ 
paper  or  institution,  no  matter  how  worthy,  has  the  right  to 
use  the  name  or  picture  of  anyone  for  such  a  purpose  without 
his  consent.  An  individual  is  entitled  to  protection  in  person 
as  well  as  property,  and  n<iw  the  right  to  life  has  come  to  mean 
tile  privilege  to  enjoy  life  without  the  iniblicity  or  annoyance 
of  a  lottery  contest,  waged  without  authority,  on  the  result  of 
which  is  made  to  depend,  in  public  estimation  at  least,  the 
worth  of  private  character  or  value  of  ability.  (James  of 
chance  have  always  been  discountenanced  by  the  law,  and 
when  they  are  used  as  the  pretended  means  of  testing  private 
character  or  altility,  they  become  imjxisitions  on  the  public, 
and  frauds  upon  the  individual  affected.  The  courts  will,  in 
such  cases,  secure  to  the  individuals  what  has  been  aptly 
termed  the  right  to  “  to  be  let  alone.”  The  law  affords  a  rem¬ 
edy  for  the  unauthorized  circulation  of  portraits  of  private  per¬ 
sons,  and  the  principle  has  been  extended  to  an  actress  whose 
picture  was  taken  surreptitiously,  and  without  her  consent,  by 
means  of  a  llash-light.  Private  rights  must  be  respected,  as  well 
as  tile  wishes  and  sensibilities  of  people.  When  they  transgress 
the  law,  invoke  its  aid,  or  put  themselves  up  as  candidates  for 
public  favor,  they  warrant  criticism,  and  ought  not  to  complain 
of  it;  but  where  they  tire  content  with  the  privacy  of  their 
homes,  they  arc  entitled  to  peace  of  mind,  and  cannot  be  sus¬ 
pended  over  the  press-heated  gridiron  of  excited  rivalry,  and 
voted  for  against  their  will  and  protest. — [Marks  vs.  Jaffa  (Su¬ 
perior  Court  of  New  York  City,  Special  Term),  26,  N.  Y.  S. 
Rep.,  ijoS.j 

Col  roN  Si'iiKMK  l)i:(  i..\KKi)  Lotikkv. — A  scheme  for  in¬ 
creasing  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper,  whereby  all  paid-up 
subscribers  receive  numbered  tickets  corresponding  to  num¬ 
bered  coupons,  which  are  drawn  from  a  box  by  a  blindfolded 
person,  prizes  to  be  given  to  the  holders  of  certain  tickets,  is  a 
lottery,  notwithstanding  that  every  purchaser  of  a  ticket  is  re- 
])aid  its  cost  by  receiving  the  paper.  'J'he  statute  is  directed 
against  the  use  of  the  mails  for  the  conveyance  of  any  adver¬ 
tisement  of  “  tiny  lottery  or  gift  enterprise  of  any  kind.”  This 
Itinguagc  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include  any  scheme 
in  the  nature  of  a  lottery.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  many  similar  definitions  given  by  lexicographers  and 
courts  of  the  term  “  lottery.”  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
it  embraces  the  elements  of  procuring,  through  lot  or 
chance,  by  the  investment  of  a  sum  of  money  or  something  of 
value.  Some  greater  amount  of  money  or  thing  of  greater 
value.  When  such  are  the  chief  features  of  any  scheme,  what¬ 
ever  it  may  be  christened,  or  however  it  may  be  guarded  or 
concealed  by  cunningly-devised  conditions  or  screens,  it  is, 
under  the  law,  a  lottery.  It  has  been  said  that  “In  law,  the 
term  lottery  embraces  all  schemes  for  the  distribution  of  prizes 
by  chance,  such  as  policy-playing,  gift  e.xhibitions,  prize  con¬ 
certs,  raffles  at  fairs,  etc.,  and  includes  various  forms  of  gam¬ 
bling.”  What,  then,  is  the  scheme  whereby  each  paid-up  sub- 
scriljer  for  the  paper  is  entitled  to  a  numbered  ticket,  for 
which  there  is  a  corresponding  numbered  coupon  placed  in  a 
covered  box.  which  is  to  be  drawn  therefrom  by  a  blindfolded 
person,  and  the  person  holding  the  ticket  corresponding  to  the 


fifteenth  coupon  drawn  is  entitled  to  the  chief  prize,  and  all 
the  last  1 5  coufions  drawn  represent  prizes  ?  It  is  suggested 
that,  as  each  ticket-holder  pays  therefor  the  subscription  price 
of  the  paper,  and  gets  the  paper  for  a  year,  which  is  presumed 
to  l)e  an  equivalent  in  value,  the  transaction  is  not  a  lottery. 
Hut  all  the  purchasers  of  tickets  do  not  receive  the  same;  on 
the  contrary,  there  are  16  who  receive  more  than  the  others — 
and  more,  tix),  than  the  value  paid  for  their  tickets,  and 
through  the  chance  of  a  drawing.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  chief  purpose  in  purchasing  a  ticket  is  to  obtain  the  paper, 
for  that  could  be  done  in  the  usual  way,  without  tickets.  The 
evident  object  of  the  offer  was  to  increase  the  number  of  sub¬ 
scribers  by  awarding  prizes  to  those  who  should  have  the  for¬ 
tune  to  draw  them,  and  the  hope  of  so  drawing  them  was  the 
inducement  to  procure  tickets  by  subscribing  for  the  paper. 
Certainly  wc  have  all  the  elements  of  a  lottery — the  tickets, 
the  prizes,  and  drawing  them  by  chance.  That  the  prizes  may 
not  be  of  great  value  does  not  change  the  principle,  or 
make  it  less  a  lottery.  The  only  difference  between  this 
scheme  and  the  usual  lottery  is  that  in  this  every  purchaser  of 
a  ticket  is  repaid  its  cost  by  receiving  the  paper  for  a  year. 
[United  States  vs.  Wallis  (District  Court,  D.  Idaho,  S.  D.),  58 
Fed.  Rep.,  942.] 

The  Boston  Post  is  the  latest  metropolitan  daily  to  add  an 
evening  to  its  morning  issue.  It  is  understood  that  the  Des 
iloines  State  Register  will  soon  follow  suit. 


A  Factor  in 
Prosperity. 


“Wc  do  business  in  our  own  Iniilding,  erected  e.spe- 
cittllv  for  the  newspaper  plant,  read  Nkwsi’.ais'.RDOM 
reRUlarly,  ami  are  happy.  Hard  times  have  not  yet 
struck  uii.” 

A.  A.  McCain,  Crawfordsville  (Ind.)  Daily  Journal. 


HAI,F 

ADVERTISING 

HAI,F 

CASH  PAYMENT 


will  be  accepted  for  sixty  days  only  for 
Challen’s  Advertising,  Subscription  and 
Job  Printer’s  Record,  from  any  paper 
in  the  United  States  or  Canada.  Hooks 
prepaid. 

CHALLBN,  to  Spruce  St.,  N.  Y. 


0AS]^QINES 

toff ! 


'HiGHESTGRAD^ 
Maferials  ScWorkmanshipi 

MECHANICAL 
CONSTRUCTION. 
^orCaMowti.Pnct  ind 
r  furthirnrtieularstiddrt» 
Hm  Attkers 

ELECTRIC  MTCa 
SAS  ENGINE  CO. 
~^=— ^ - -t? - -GREENBUSM,  N.Y. 

New  York  Officei 

Havemever  B'ld'c,  Church  a  Cortlandt  Sts. 


FOLDING 

NKNINES 


If  your  circulation  (ioes  not  justify  the  purchase  of 
our  “  Regular  ”  FoWer,  our  Intermeidiate  will  be  of  inter¬ 
est  to  you.  Our  machines  were  allowed  the  highest 
award  at  the  Columbian  Exposition.  Write  for  descrip¬ 
tive  circular.  DEXTER  FOLDER  CO.,  Fulton,  N.  Y. 


March  1894 
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Advertising 

begins  to  pop  its  buttons.  The  modern 
advertising  agency  emerges  as  the  country 
begins  to  travel  and  move  towards  an  urban 
society.  National  or  foreign  advertising 
appears. 


OFFENSIVE  ADVEKTlSIXr,. 

Nothing  is  more  offensive  or  provoking  to  the  intelli¬ 
gent  reader  than  the  vulgar  patent-niedieine  advertise¬ 
ments  that  are  appearing  with  appalling  prominence  in 
the  columns  of  newspapers  all  over  the  country.  Surely, 
the  publisher  sh«>nld  consider,  with  at  least  some  regard, 
the  tastes  of  his  readers.  To  be  continually  confronted 
with  a  positively  vulgar  and  offending  advertisement  is 
an  insult  to  one’s  intelligence.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
a  newspaper  of  any  standing  at  all  should  throw  open  its 
columns  to  this  class  of  advertising:  yet  these  ads., 
many  of  them  the  worst  kind  of  frauds,  are  generally 
accepted  at  the  regular  card  rate,  and  often  appear  in 
the  preferred  jjositions  of  a  paper. 

Again,  I  have  seen  newspapers  —  papers  of  strong 
moral  t<tne,  that  advocated,  with  much  vehemence,  in 
their  news  and  editorial  columns,  the  greatly-needed  re¬ 
forms  of  the  day — whose  advertising  columns,  teeming 
as  they  were  with  the  vilest  and  most  objectionable  ad¬ 
vertising  km)wn  to  the  trade,  were  doing  more  to  corrupt 
and  defraud  thiin  would  counteract  all  their  efforts  in 
the  other  direetion. 

Certainly,  all  such  advertising  should  be  excluded  fn>m 
the  columns  of  publications  designed  for  home  consump¬ 
tion.  The  publisher,  I  think,  would  profit,  rather  than 
lose,  by  it  in  the  end.  For  this  class  of  ad\  ertismg  tends 
to  discourage,  to  a  degree,  advertising  of  the  most  desir¬ 
able  sort,  as  it  disgusts  and  repels  the  honest  advertiser. 
Ours  is  a  public  business,  and  while  we  strive  to  elevate 
the  standard  of  our  reading  columns  by  condemning  the 
wrong  and  applauding  the  right,  we  should  not  forget 
that  by  the  same  good  principle  we  may  elevate  the 
standard  of  advertising. 

Honest,  decent,  reliable  advertising  is  to  be  stimxilated 
and  cultivated,  and  the  newspaper  that  lays  claim  to 
respectability  will  exclude  from  its  columns  the  vicious, 
disgraceful  ads.  that  serve  mainly  to  offend,  insult  and 
defraud.  January  1894 


ALMOST  A  MILLION. 


THE  LYDIA  E.  PINKHAM  MEDICINE 
COMPANY  LAST  YEAR  SPENT 
$800,000  IN  ADS. 


James  A.  Wetherald  Makes  Some  In¬ 
teresting  Observations  Concerning 
Mediums — Says  That  All  the  Busi¬ 
ness  of  This  Concern  Is  Placed 
Through  a  General  Agency  for  the 
Reason  That  It  Is  Handled  More 
Effectively  and  More  Cheaply. 

The  Lydia  E.  Pinkham  Medicine 
Company  last  year  spent  $800,000  for 
newspaper  advertising.  It  is  probably 
the  largest  appropriation  ever  made 
in  the  United  States  If  not  in  the  world 
by  a  proprietary  medicine  concern  for 
one  kind  of  advertising. 

February  22,  1902 


HANDLES  MILLIONS. 


THE  ALBERT  FRANK  AGENCY 
HOLDS  THE  RECORD  IN 
FINANCIAL  ADV’G. 

Cabled  a  10,000-Word  Prospectus  to 
London,  Which  Was  Printed  As  an 
Ad  the  Following  Morning — James 
Rascovar,  the  Present  Head  of  the 
Firm,  Was  Once  a  Messenger  Boy 
in  Kiernan’s  Agency — His  Many 
and  Varied  Interests- 

December  14,  1901 


HOT  WEATHER  ADS. 


CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES  TELLS 
WHY  THEY  OUGHT  TO  “PULL.” 


The  People  Have  Just  as  Much  If  Not 
More  Money  to  Spend  Than  in. Win¬ 
ter — Newspapers  Are  Read  Even 
More  Carefully  and  the  People  Have 
More  Time  to  Read  Them. 

July  6,  1901 


1  he  Sacramento  Bee  has  a  halnt  of  present- 
Proof  .  .  ,  .  . 

ing  to  Its  readers  arguments  supporting  its 
Positive.  .  ,  .  .  , 

merits  as  an  advertising  medium  tliat  are  by 

no  means  em])ty  “  claims."  Statistics  are  considered  by  Busi¬ 
ness  Manager  McClatehy  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  the 
Bee’s  capacity  for  service,  and  he  conseciuently  indulges  in 
such  pastimes  as  canvassing  his  entire  city,  from  house  to 
house,  to  find  out  at  just  how  many  the  Bet  is  taken,  into  how 
many  its  rivals  have  the  right  of  entry,  and  the  number  of 
those  to  which  the  Bee  alone  goes;  while  he  also  occasionally 
counts  up  Want  ads.,  for  instance,  and  then  eonstnicts  a  big 
sledge-hammer  ad.  to  jiresent  his  proofs  to  his  readers.  In  the 
fact  that  the  Bee  is  taken  in  1S93  houses  in  the  residence  iMir- 
tion  of  Sacramento  where  neither  of  its  competitors  is  read  is 
found  a  eoineidence  with  the  figures  that  stand  for  the  last  cal¬ 
endar  year,  and  .Mr.  .McClatehy  is  suftieiently  ineonsiderate  of 


the  feelings  of  brother  publishers  to  assert  also  that  the  Bee 
lirints  three  times  as  many  Want  ads.  as  any  other  pajicr  in 
the  city  does,  though  its  rates  are  higher. 


Coupons 

Galore. 


Besides  offering  a  mtmlier  of  Stisldard  s  Port¬ 
folio  of  Photographs  to  every  reader,  in  return 
for  five  eouiKins  of  different  dates,  together 
with  eight  cents  in  cash,  the  Syracuse  K  veil  ing  Herald  runs 
the  “free  lx«)k  eoiiixm,"  gixxl  for  any  Ixxik  selected  from  a 
printed  list,  if  accompanied  by  four  eouixms  and  two  two-eent 
stamps.  .  Furthermore,  Publisher  Jenkins,  carrying  out  his 
commendable  desire  to  elevate  the  artistic  i^ense  and  literary 
taste  of  Syracusans,  prints  each  day  a  “  Columbian  Album 
Coui>on,"  six  of  which,  with  the  payment  of  eight  cents,  entitle 
the  lover  of  the  beautiful  to  a  numlier  of  this  handsome 
souvenir  of  the  World’s  Fair.  February  1894 
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our 

mission:  to  help  newspapers 

increase  advertising  sal^. 
our 

computer  systems 
that  allow  those  vMh  no  prior 
computer  experience  to  key  a  few 
simple  words  into  a  terminal 
and  convert  data  into  information 
that  can  he  used  in  sales, 
marketing  and  management, 
our 

crodontiab:  we  serve 

more  than  eighty  newspapers 
throughout  the  United  States, 
at  least  one  in  every  major 
market. 

for  a  kit  explaining  what  we  do  and 
how  we  do  it,  please  call 
(212)  697-5390. 


WifKiSOf 


5Jt>5  Fifth  Aocfvuc 
New  York,  New  York  10017 


Specializing  in  computer  analysis  and  processing 
of  media  and  consumer  research. 


A  CAPITAL  IDEA  IN  SELF-ADVERTISING. 


Appearing  conspicuously  at  the  top  and  center  of  the  Syra¬ 
cuse  Evening  Herald’s  page  of  classified  ads.  is  ‘‘  The  Open 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  direct  contrivances  in  the 
line  f)f  a  newspaper  s  self-  .yy,  — 

advertising  that  has  come  I  ^npn  na  /r^r*M7f\ll 

to  the  notice  of  this  journal.  |  I  K  b  |nj|D)b|M 

Our  facsimile  indicates  |  U  ITlUb  taUM 

the  purpose  of  this  feature,  11  - 1 1 - - 

but  while  it  is  apparent  i  B«Da(ide  Circulati  a 

that  the  >dea  in  itself  is  an  vcctcoiiav 

excellent  one,  there  can  be  1  TfeSItnUAT 

no  doubt  that  the  intelli-  i  ^  O  1  ^ 

gent  and  forceful  way  the  11  I  £%  y  I 

Herald  “works"  the  Hj  ^  '  A 

scheme  has  lieen  largely  j||| 

responsible  for  the  manner  IIH 

in  which  it  has  stimulated  Im 

Ixith  attention  and  space  m 

sales.  The  left-hand  page  ||H 

gives  every  day  the  actual  U  THk  books  or  THE  IIEBALD 
circulation  of  the  previous  |||  .tLB'AVS  KEPT  open. 
day's  issue.  As  is  indicat-  i 
ed  by  the  exceedingly  well- 


written  specimens  below,  the  right-hand  page  is  also  changed 
every  day,  much  pains  and  experience  entering  into  the  pre¬ 
paration  of  these  bright,  pointed  little  announcements. 

The  plan  is  one  that  may 

The  ©peh  b©©ik  | ; 

- -  \  I  '  oughly  characteristic  of  the 

Bonafide  Circulatioa  ;  I  Editions  printed  tor  ^lert  Heram  and  its  pub- 

I  hsher,  Mr.  Arthur  Jenkins. 
YESTERDAY  :  | special  purposes,  and 'jjj  a  shining  light  in  the 

UQll  ^fnot  for  delivery  American  Newsj^per  Pub- 

y  \  '\  i  jji  lishers  As.sociation,  and  a 

9  '  j  I  through  the  regular  I  manager  jierhaps  without 

:  £  .  ,  ..  1  ra  a  superior  in  any  city  of 

£  channe  s  are  not  In- H  :  rt-  J 

^  s  |l|  the  size  of  Syracuse.  How- 

J  eluded  In  the  figures  f  ever,  Mr.  Jenkins  freely 

t  ,  i  acknowledges  that  most 

I  on  the  other  page,  of  j  this 

rHE  BOOKS  OK  THE  IIEBALD ;  =  the  Open  bOOk.  i|  scheme  belongs  to  Mr. 

;  ||  Bert  E.  McKevett  the  pro- 


The  Herald 

FOR  .  .  . 
SALE.^ 

Twenty-five  word 
space  under  any 
classified  head  in 
these  columns  two 
days  for  twenty- 
five  cents. 


IT’S  NO  TRICK 

To  sell  new  goods. 
It'sgisxls  thatlme 
seen  usage  that  are 
hard  to  sell,  but 

HERALD  ADLETS 

will  help  you  if  you 
want  a  customer 
for  your  goods. 

Three  lines  (js  worils)  Two 
clays,  25  eents.  , 


ONE  INCH 
SPACE  .  .  . 

In  a  newspaper  of  a 
known  circulation  is 
.  worth  more  than  a  col¬ 
umn  or  more  in  a  paper 
whose  circulation  is 
doubtful.  Just  what  an 
advertiser  wants  to 
know  will  be  found  on 
the  other  page  of  the 
open  book. 


5hTCvd 

Advertise  r; 

Will 

The 

Point.*.,- — 

READ  THE  OTHER  PAGE  OF 
THE  OPEN  BOOK. 


^  ^VKRY  iiicnilM;r  uf  the  family  In 
1  turn  waits  his  or  her  chance 
to  rend  the  evcnlns  paper. 
The  fair  nveroiie  of  live  readers  to  a 
slnzlc  paper  will  idve  a  iirnnd  total  of 
Mi.45<i  to  Inst  night's  edition  of  THE 
HEKALIl.  There  Is  no  easier  or  surer 
way  uf  reach  lag  the  pucketbooks  of 
the  haying  class  than  through  the 
columns  uf  THE  HEKALIl. 


Going 

TO 

/Vlove 

MAY  1st? 

Watch  these  Columns 
Day  by  Day. 


The  Herald  seventy-Two 


iL\TOU  need  not  insert  my 
Y  advertisement  for  farm 
*  hand  any  more,  for  I  am 
bothered  to  death  already.  There 
is  no  use  talking,  everybody 
reads  The  Herald." 

WILLIAM  A.  SWEET. 

April  4,  1894. 


Would  you  like  to  be  bothered  ? 
Costs  twenty-five  cents  for  twen¬ 
ty-five  words  two  days. 


Answers  were  received 
yesterday  to  an  adver¬ 
tisement  . 


Wanted~To  Rent 


House,  etc.  Hf.KAI.I> 
adlets  pr<s;ure  gossl 
paying  tenants,  put  you 
on  the  track  of  land¬ 
lords  who  never  put 
out  the  shingle  (usually 
the  moat  desirable). 
Costs  as  cents  for  a  days 
in  the  classified  adver¬ 
tising  columns . 


$r, 690.00 


Is  the  amount  realized 
from  a  Real  Estate  deal 
closed  this  week  .  .  . 


Twenty-five  cents  to 
find  a  customer.  You 
may  find  one  the  same 


HERALD  ADLETS 


Draw  the  attention  of 
investors . 


The  Herald 


NOT  1  MINUTE 

In  the  day  but  what  we 
are  in  want.  Sometimes 

WE  FIND  IT 

Frequently  we  do  not. 

An  adlet  in  THE  HER¬ 
ALD  usually  brings  re¬ 
sults.  Good  results,  too  I 


Rad  'Tbi5  Fai^e  Piiily. 


Might  find  a  good  cook,  rent 
a  house  or  anything  else  you 
are  in  want  of  by  reading  under 
the  many  classification  head¬ 
ings. 


The  Herald 


LOST  ANYTHING? 

Wish  to  find  it? . 

There  are  honest  people. 

TELL  THEM 

Through  an  adlet 
you  have  lost  it  . 
They’ll  return  it.  . 

COST :  T wenty-fi ve  words,  two 
days.  25  cents. 


THE  SMALL  ADVERTISEMENT. 


How  It  Can  Be  Made  Attractive  by  the 
Use  of  Cuts. 

(By  WIIHti  M.  Hawkliifi.) 

Tlio  small  nilvertiw'iiieiit  must  bo  made 
to  Ktiiiid  out,  i)rovidt>d  nn  extra  price  is 
not  ]Hiid  for  siie(;inl  iiosition. 

Then  comes  the  question,  What  will 
make  the  small  ad  conspicuous? 

Them  is  only  one  answer:  good  dis¬ 
play. 

Hut  something  more  than  good  dis¬ 
play  is  needed  for  the  small  advertis<s 
nieiit.  It  must  have  an  illustration,  oi* 
else  it  falls  flat.  A  cut — the  i-ight  kind  of 
a  cut— will  give  life  and  virility  to  a 
small  advertisement. 

The  first  thing  is  to  find  the  illustra¬ 
tion  to  use.  (Every  menihant  should 
have  in  his  desk  the  catalogue  of  every 
cut  house  in  the  country.)  Then  figure 
on  where  you  must  place  the  cut  so  that 
the  advertisement  will  be  marie  prom¬ 
inent. 

We  are  showing  hem  an  ad  in  which 
an  illustration  is  placed  in  the  usual 
manner— to  one  side  with  the  heading 
occupying  the  remaining  part  of  the 

Comfort¬ 
able 
House 
Coats*** 

The  picture 
doesn’t  begin  to 
give  you  an  idea 
of  the  coat. 

These  are  maile  from  blanket  ma¬ 
terial  in  excellent  designs. 

CJomfortable,  warm,  light  and  will 
stand  any  amount  of  wear. 

Prices  range  from  f  2..’»0  to  f  12. 

BROWN,  SMITH  &  CO., 

615  Main  Street. 


No.  1 

column  and  the  border  around  the  whole 
ad.  This  arrangement  is  show'n  in  ad 
No.  1.  It  is,  as  we  said  l)efore,.a  com¬ 
mon  style.  It  is  good,  but  has  been 
overworked.  One  thing  we  do  not  like 
about  it  is  that  it  does  not  allow  of  the 
use  of  white  space. 

In  advertisement  No.  2  we  show  an¬ 
other  arrangement — one  not  quite  so 
common  as  the  one  in  ad  No.  1,  yet  com- 


THE  IDEAL  OFFICE. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  TO 
PRINTERS,  BY  W.  F.  PARROTT 
OF  WATERLOO,  lA. 


Importance  of  Including  Wear  and 
Tear  of  Preeees  in  Estimating  on 
Jobs — How  to  Keep  Track  of  Work 
Turned  out — Hold  Heads  or  Uepan- 
ments  Responsible  for  Them — Weed 
Out  the  Dead  Wood  Supscript.ons. 

October  19,  1901 


Comfortable  House  Coats* 

The  picture  doesn’t  begin  to  give  you  an 
idea  ot  the  coat. 

These  are  made  from  blanket  material  In 
excellent  deelgns. 

Comfortable,  warm,  light  and  will  stand 
any  amount  of  weur. 

PrlceH  range  from  $2.30  to  $12. 

BROWN,  SMITH  &  CO., 

615  Main  Street. 


No.  2 

mon  enough  to  make  it  wise  to  avoid 
using  extensively.  Tliis  arrangement 
gives  a  little  white  space  on  each  side  of 
the  illustration,  and  will  help  to  bring 
out  tlie  cut. 

Tlie  arrangement  shown  in  No.  3  is 
still  better.  It  is  somewhat  different 
from  most  of  the  styles  one  sees  and  be¬ 
sides  it  allows  of  more  white  space. 


Comfortable  House  Coats. 

Tlile  picture  doesn't  l>egln  to  give  you 
an  Idea  of  the  coat. 

These  are  made  from  blanket  material 
In  excellent  <leMlgnH. 

Comfortable,  warm,  light  and  will 
etand  any  amount  of  wear. 

BROWN,  SMITH  &  CO., 

615  Main  Street. 


No  3 


Presbrey  Gets  the  Studebaker  Advertising. 

The  Frank  ’Presbrey  Co.  has  been 
atvarded  the  contract  for  handling  the 
extensive  ndvertising  of  the  Studebaker 
Brothel’S  Manufacturing  Co.,  of  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  as  the  result  of  a  competition 
among  tlie  leading  agents  of  the  country. 
The  latter  had  been  invited  by  the  Stude- 
bakev’s  to  submit  plans  and  suggestions 
for  a  general  line  of  magazine  advertis¬ 
ing  for  their  line  carriages.  The  Frank 
Piesbiey  Co.’s  wheme  was  considered  the 
best  and  to  it  was  awarded  the  contract 
This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  lines  of 
business  handled  by  any  agency  and  Mr. 
Piesbiey  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  his 
success  in  obtaining  it. 

March  22.  1902 
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Almost  any  cut  can  be  used  in  this  ar¬ 
rangement.  This  is  also  true  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  style.  Many  cuts  can  be  sawed 
in  two  with  only  the  upper  half  appear¬ 
ing  above  the  rule  as  is  shown  in  ^  No. 
3.  This  makes  the  cut  appear  as  though 
it  were  partially  covered  by  the  ad  and 
the  border.  In  this  ad  the  cut  should  be 
placed  as  close  to  the  border  as  possible. 
A  silhouette  cut  is  very  effective  when 
used  in  this  manner. 


HOUSE  COATS. 


The  picture  doesn’t  begin  to  give 
YOU  an  Idea  of  the  coat.  :  :  :  : 
These  are  made  from  blanket  ma¬ 
terial  In  excelleutdeelgns.  ;  :  ; 
Comfortable,  warm,  light  and  will 
stand  any  amount  ot  wear  ;  :  : 
Prices  range  from  12.50  to  #12. 

Brown,  Smith  &  Co., 

615  Midn  Street 


No.  4 

In  advei’tisement  No.  4  is  shown  an 
arrangement  much  out  of  the  ordinary. 
Not  every  illustration  can  be  used  in  this 
manner,  but  it  is  an  exceedingly  good 
arrangement.  It  allows  wliite  space  to 
be  used  at  both  the  top  and  side  of  the 
ad.  This  is  enough  to  bring  out  any 
small  ad,  no  matter  where  it  be  placed 
on.  the  page.  March  22.  1902 


ASSAULTED  THE  EDITOR. 


Husband  of  Marie  Wilson  Objects  to 
Article  in  Washington  Mirror. 

Harry  R.  Wimsatt,  husband  of  Mario 
Wilson,  of  the  Florodora  “Pretty 
Maiden”  sextet,  and  William  Campbell, 
a  friend,  called  at  the  office  of  Jay  F. 
Durham,  editor  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Mirror,  and  gave  him  a  severe 
beating. 

The  men  took  exception  to  an  article 
published  in  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Mirror,  which  alleged  Miss  Wilson's 
inability  to  sign  her  name  on  a  hotel 
register  at  Atlantic  City.  The  article 
also  quoted  statements  alleged  to  have 
been  made  by  her  to  the  effect  that 
she  had  won  a  fortune  on  tips  given 
to  her  by  James  R.  Keene,  of  New 
York. 

Wimsatt  and  Campbell  entered  Dur¬ 
ham's  office  and  inquired  as  to  the 
authorship  of  the  objectionable  article. 
Durham  refused  to  give  the  desired  in¬ 
formation.  hut  assumed  responsibility 
for  the  article,  whereupon  Wimsatt 
and  Campbell  proceeded  to  thrash  him 
soundly.  August  31,  1901 


With  today's  high  speed  printing, 
it's  tough  to  maintain  true  color 
reproduction.  That's  why  more 
newspapers  than  ever  rely  on  Flint  Ink. 


There  are  very  basic  reasons  why 
//  newspapers  turn  to  Flint  for  cost- 
effective  quality  color  from  front 
f  JfT  page  to  tab  insert: 

U  A  wealth  of  high-speed  color  know- 
^  how  available  from  nationwide  Flint  Ink 

branch/ service  centers. 

’  □  Unsurpassed  R&.D  facilities. 

□  An  unparalleled  quality  control  program 
that  starts  right  with  basic  pigment  and  var¬ 
nish  manufacture,  through  the  finished  ink. 

□  A  bulk  delivery  system  that  puts  it  all  together. 
If  you  haven't  talked  with  a  Flint  Ink  technical 
representative  recently,  contact  us  for  an  analy¬ 
sis  of  your  color  operations. 

Show  your  true  colors  with  Flint  Ink. 


mk  ooppcjRAsnoN 

CORPORATE  HEADQUARTERS; 

25111  GLENDALE  A^UE. 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  4^9 
ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND 
DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOUS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  •  LOS  ANGELES 
LOUISVILLE  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOUS 
NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK 
PORTLAND  •  PROVIDENCE  •  RICHMC»4D 
SAN  FRANCISCO  •  SPARTANBURG 
INTERNATIONAL  DIVISION 
MIAMI  •  MEXICO  CITY 


•  T 


THE 

^  SUPERSTARS 
X  FROM  ERR.  \ 

f  U.S.A.  Importers  and  \ 

/  Distributors  of  European  \ 

'  Newspapers,  Magazines  and  Periodicals  ' 

EUROPE  IT  IT  ^ 

WELCXJME  TO  THE  WONDERFUL  WORLD  OF  THE 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESS 

On  these  shores  whether  it  be  via  subscription  or  via  newsstand  sale,  E.P.R.  is  one  of  the  most 
specialized  foreign  publisher  representatives  in  the  business.  In  existence  since  1952,  our  goal 
has  been  the  importation  and  distribution  of  quality  newspapers  and  magazines  from  all  corners 
of  the  globe.  Our  past  concentration  was  Europe.  Our  future  has  no  boundaries.  We  serve  the 
U.S.A.  coast-to-coast  and  welcome  any  inquiries  about  our  titles. 

FRENCH  NEWSPAPERS 


CANARD  ENCHAINE  Humor  |W| 

FRANCE  SOIR  Evening  (D) 

LE  nCARO  (D) 

LE  MATIN  DE  PARIS  (D) 

LE  MONDE  (D) 

LE  MONDE  DIPLOMATIQUE  (M) 


LE  MONDE  HEBDOMADAIRE  Weeks  Review  (W) 


LTIQUIPE 
LEQUIPE  (Monday) 
LEQUOTIDIEN 
LIBERATION 
NICE  MATIN 
OUEST  FRANCE 


LE  MONDE  Dossier  &  Document  World  Info.  (M)  OUEST  FRANCE 

BRITISH  NEWSPAPERS 


Sports  (D) 
Sports  Review  (W) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 
(D) 


LONDON  REVIEW  BOOKS 

(B/W) 

SUNDAY  MIRROR 

(W) 

MAIL  ON  SUNDAY 

(W) 

SUNDAY  PEOPLE 

(W) 

MELODY  MAKER 

(W) 

SUNDAY  TELEGRAPH 

(W) 

NEW  MUSICAL  EXPRESS 

(W) 

SUNDAY  TIMES  (LONDON) 

(W) 

NEWS  OF  THE  WORLD 

(W) 

THE  OBSERVER 

(W) 

SUNDAY  EXPRESS 

(W) 

ITALIAN  NEWSPAPERS 

LASTAMPA 

(D) 

STAMPASERA 

^rts  (W) 

Also  specializing  in  News  Magazines,  Fashion,  Interior  Decorating,  Photography 

EUROPEAN  PUBLISHERS  REPRESENTATIVES,  INC. 

EAST  COAST  I  WEST  COAST 


11-03  46th  Avenue  •  Long  Island  Qty,  N.Y.  11101 
Tel:  (212)  937-4606 


13440  Ventura  Blvd.  •  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif.  91423 
Tel:  (213)  986-9165 


DINNER  TO  PRINCE  HENRY. 


APPEAL  FOR  PRESS  FREEDOM. 


DISTINQUISHED  JOURNALISTS  GATHER  AT  THE  WALDORF  TO 
GREET  THE  KAISER’S  REPRESENTATIVE. 

The  Staats-Zeitung  Waa  the  Hoat  of  the  Occasion — Beautiful  Decorations  of 
the  Banquet  Hall — Speeches  by  Messrs.  Bidder,  Reid,  Smith,  Knapp  and 
the  Prince  Himself — A  Wonderful  Scene. 


The  most  remarkable  and  the  moat 
notable  dinner  in  the  history  of  jour¬ 
nalism  ever  given  in  the  United  States 
and,  Indeed,  in  the  whole  world,  took 
place  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Wed¬ 
nesday  evening  last,  when  twelve  hun¬ 
dred  newspaper  men  from  every  part 
of  the  American  continent  assembled 
to  honor  Prince  Henry,  the  personal 
representative  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm,  as 
guests  of  the  New  Yorker  Staats 
Zeitung,  our  foremost  German  news¬ 
paper. 

Such  a  gathering  of  Journalists  was 
never  before  assembled.  They  repre¬ 
sented  every  leading  daily  and  weekly 
newspaper  on  this  continent  and  came 
from  far-off  Oallfornia,  from  Mexico, 
and  from  Canada. 

Around  the  board  were  assembled 
the  editors  who  mould  public  opinion 
and  give  to  their  readers  the  news  of 
every  civilized  land  within  twenty- 
four  hours  of  its  happening.  There, 
too,  were  the  publishers  and  business 
managers  to  whose  ability  and  enter¬ 
prise  the  American  people  are  Indebted 
for  the  most  attractive  newspapers 
printed  in  the  English  language.  Such 
had  been  the  care  of  Herman  Ridder, 
the  publisher  of  the  Staats  Zeitung, 
in  sending  out  the  invitations  that  in 
the  whole  length  and  breadth  of  the 
United  States  not  an  important  news¬ 
paper  was  overlooked.  The  world  will 
be  many  years  older  before  such  a 
representative  body  of  American 
newspaper  men  will  again  be  assem¬ 
bled  under  one  roof. 


The  dinner  was  an  American  trib¬ 
ute  to  Germany  and  her  great  rulor. 
Although  the  Staats  Zeitung  Is  printed 
In  the  German  language  for  those  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  who 
were  born  in  the  great  empire  beyond 
the  seas,  or  whose  parents  sprang 
from  its  soil,  the  managers  forgot  for 
the  moment  all  this  and  Invited  to  the 
feast  men  of  every  tongue,  but  es¬ 
pecially  those  who  are  making  history 
in  America  in  the  English  language. 
Every  speech  delivered,  including  that 
of  Prince  Henry  himself,  was  deliver¬ 
ed  in  the  tongue  which  every  citizen 
has  learned  to  love  and  respect. 

IfERU  OF  DINNER. 

Oysters. 

Rudesheimer,  1889. 

C'3ar  green  turtle. 

Amontillado  pasado. 

Mousse  of  ham,  Venetian  style. 

Zeltinger  Schlossberg,  1893. 

Terrapin,  Philadelphia  style. 

Champagne. 

Sweetbread,  new  century. 

Breast  of  chicken,  Flnolse. 

New  peas  saute. 

Canvasback  Duck. 

Sherbert  Admiral. 

Lettuce  salad. 

Chambertln,  1878. 

Fancy  ices. 

Cakes.  Fruit. 

Coffee. 

Liqueurs. 

March  1.  1902 


Dramatic  Argument  of  Mr.  Darrow  In 
the  Chicago  American  Case. 

Chicago.  Dec.  4. — With  a  fervent 
plea  for  the  freedom  of  the  press  and 
freedom  of  speech  that  thrilled  the 
throng  of  lawyers  who  crowded  Judge 
Dunne’s  court  room,  Clarence  S.  Dar¬ 
row  dramatically  brought  to  a  close 
the  arguments  in  the  habeas  corpus 
proceeding  brought  by  Messrs.  A.  M. 
Lawrence  and  H.  S.  Canfield,  editor  in 
chief  and  reporter  on  the  Chicago 
American,  as  a  result  of  the  celebrated 
contempt  case  growing  out  of  the 
American’s  fight  on  the  gas  trust 

Mr.  Darrow’s  peroration  was  the 
strongest  appeal  for  the  preservation' 
of  American  liberty  as  guaranteed  by 
the  constitution  that  has  been  heard 
in  a  court  for  many  years.  The  voice 
of  the  brilliant  lawyer  shook  with  emo¬ 
tion,  and  as  the  wealth  of  oratory 
echoed  through  the  court  room  the 
entire  audience  sat  spellbonnd  with 
eyes  fixed  upon  the  speaker. 

The  peroration  that  produced  such  a 
marked  effect  on  both  court  and  audi¬ 
ence  wan  inspired  by  a  personal  attack 
by  Judge  Shoiie,  Monday,  on  the 
views  of  Mr.  Darrow  in  public  and 
private,  and  also  on  the  Chicago  Amer¬ 
ican. 

At  the  end  of  Mr.  Darrow’s  ad¬ 


dress.  Judge  Dunne  took  the  case 


under  advisement. 


December  7,  1901 


New  York  Papers  in  a  Nutshell. 

If  you  see  it  in  the  Sun, 

It’s  so-so. 

If  you  see  it  in  t'le  Tribune, 

It  is  slow-slow. 

If  you  see  it  in  the  Journal, 

It  is  yel-low. 

If  you  see  it  in  the  Times. 

It’s  flt-o. 

If  you  see  it  in  the  Post, 

It’s  ditto. 

If  you  see  it  in  the  Herald, 

It’s  a  hit-0. 

If  you  see  It  in  Judge, 

It’s  wit-0,  — Judge. 

July  e,  1901 


!!Sborl  Talks  On  ^yuepfising” 

Is  the  heading  of  my  weekly  syndicate  service  for  daily  papers.  It  is  a 
500-word  talk,  having  for  its  object  the  education  of  the  advertiser  to  the 
point  of  liberal  and  continuous  use  of  the  best  papers  in  his  field. 

It  will  at  the  same  time  advocate  the  theory  that  the  daily  perusal  of 
ads.  pays  the  reader. 

The  service  will  help  the  advertising  manager  and  solicitor.  Sending 
marked  copies  containing  the  “talks”  to  present  and  prospective  advertisers 
will  make  canvassing  easier,  and  save  much  “missionary  work.” 

For  particulars,  samples  and  prices  write  to 

CHARLES  AUSTIN  BATES, 

Vanderbilt  Building,  New  York. 

Nonmbtr  1894 
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LOOK  \ 


WMO'S  FLOATING 
BALLOONS  FOR 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Sure  Greater  Buffalo  Press  has  been  print¬ 
ing  the  color  comics.  Fifty-five  years  of  laughs 
.  .  .  laughs  delivered  on  tjme,  week  after  week. 

But  Greater  Buffalo  has  done  more  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  GBP  has  become  the 
industry  leader  in  the  development  of  colorful 
wide  web  heatset  offset  printing,  creating  the 
opportunity  for  more  and  more  local  editors  to 
produce  a  cost  efficient  locally  edited 
Sunday  magazine. 

Yes  comics,  comic  press  inserts,  advertising 
supplements  by  the  millions,  and  now  local 


Sunday  Magazines  for  some  of  America’s  most 
prestigious  newspapers. 

Why  do  newspapers  depend  on  Greater 
Buffalo? 

Because  they  get  more  than  quality  color  at 
lower  cost.  They  get  more  than  shorter  lead 
times  for  their  Sunday  Magazines.  They  get 
more  than  quality  reproduction  and  on  time 
deliveries.  Most  important  of  all,  they  get  the 
good,  confident  feeling  that  they  are,  in  fact, 
dealing  with  experience,  fifty-five  years  of 
experience.  And  nothing  beats  that  feeling. 


So  congratulations,  Editor  &  Publisher,  on  your  100th  anniversary. 

We  look  forward  to  joining  you  in  the  next  century  of  service  to  the  newspaper  industry. 


Dunkirk,  NY  •  Lufkin,  TX  •  Marengo,  lA  •  Pittsburg,  CA  •  Stevensville,  ONT,  Canada  •  Sylacauga,  AL  •  York,  PA 


THE  INDEPENDENT  AND  THE  PARTY  NEWSPAPER. 

One  of  the  striking  features  of  modern  journalism  is  the  gradual 
disappearance  of  the  hide  bound  party  newspaper,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  independent  newspaper  in  its  place.  A  man  need  not  be 
very  old  in  order  to  recall  the  time  when  no  newspaper  publisher 
would  think  of  conducting  his  journal  along  independent  lines.  In 
those  days,  and  they  are  not  so  very  long  ago,  the  party  paper  dom¬ 
inated  the  political  organization  with  which  it  was  affiliated.  It  was 
the  mouthpiece  of  the  leaders,  and  its  editorial  opinions  upon  the 
leading  questions  of  the  day  were  regarded  as  the  final  word  upon 
the  subjects  it  discussed. 

One  can  never  forget  the  work  accomplished  for  the  Republican 
party  by  such  papers  as  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  New  York 
Times,  Chicago  Tribune,  and  tjie  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  or  for 
the  Democratic  party  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  the  New 
York  Sun  and  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal. 

But  the  days  of  the  dominant  power  of  the  party  press  have 
largely  passed  away.  The  people  have  been  taught  to  think  for 
themselves  upon  important  political  questions.  The  influence  of  the 
public  school  system  of  the  country,  which  has  been  improved  year 
by  year  until  it  has  now  approached  perfection,  according  to  modern 
ideas  of  the. great  educators,  has  made  itself  felt  upon  the  rising  gen¬ 
eration.  People  do  not  now- confine  themselves  to  the  reading  of 
one  paper,  and  that  a  party  organ ;  they  read  them  all.  Time  was 
when  a  Republican  could  not  hold  the  respect  of  his  fellows  and 
take  a  paper  which  was  known  to  be  opposed  to  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged. 

The  party  press  editor  was  woefully  handicapped  in  the  race.  He 
did  not  dare  to  step  outside  of  party  lines,  or  defy  to  any  marked 
degree  the  dictation  of  the  leaders  with  whom  he  associated.  He 
wore  a  collar,  and  he  never  knew  what  it  was  to  be  independent  in  a 
broad  sense.  If  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  powers  that  were, 
his  ruin  quickly  followed. 

It  must  be  conceded  that  the  lot  of  the  newspaper  editor  to-day  is 
far  more  preferrable  to  that  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  While  he 
may  conduct  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  newspaper,  he  still  retains 
his  individuality  and  is  not  afraid  to  oppose  anypolitical  measure  which 
he  considers  at  variance  with  public  opinion  or  which  will  be  harm¬ 
ful  to  the  community  or  state  in  which  he  resides.  For  that  reason 
he  commands  greater  respect  from  his  constituents  who  know  that 
he  cannot  be  bribed  by  political  patronage  or  offers  of  political  jobs. 
His  paper  must  be  absolutely  fair  in  its  treatment  of,  its  political 
foes.  If  it  deliberately  lies  about  them  its  readers  soon  find  it  out 
and  it  loses  cast  with  the  very  people  whom  it  would  serve.  The 
days  in  which  the  use  of  billingsgate,  of  falsehood,  of  indecent  attacks 
upon  candidates  for  office  would  be  tolerated  have  largely  passed 
away,  never  to  return.  Octobw  12.  laoi 

I’d  Ivlke 

to  Bvilld 

up  the  advertising  business  of  some  enterprising  daily 
newspaper.  I  have  been  in  the  business  ten  years, 
and  I  think  I  have  touched  rock-bottom  on  the  theory 
and  practice  of  advertising  that  pays  both  the  cus¬ 
tomer  and  the  paper.  Write  me.  Send  along  a  copy 
of  your  paper.  “  NEW  IDEAS,” 

Care  Newspaperdom. 

Ftbfijwy  1804 


Items: 

1894-1903 


A  newspaper  should  study  the 
people  and  the  features  of  the  town 
to  sell  successfully  ...  No  libel 
without  malice  ...  Do  newspapers 
color  news  too  highly?  .  .  .  \^at  is 
news?  .  .  .  Should  the  people  get  it 
all?  .  .  .  Newspapers  are  looking 
for  a  code  of  ethics  which  should 
prevail  in*  the  press  fraterni¬ 
ty  ...  A  well  conducted  system 
of  pertinent  personal  mentions  is 
one  of  the  quickest  ways  to 
increase  circulation. 

New  Premium  Device  for  Dailies: 
a  letter  and  newspaper  box  is  now  in 
use  .  .  .  How  to  secure  and  keep 
track  of  advertising  contracts  and 
by  whom  should  prices  be  gov¬ 
erned  .  .  .  The  question  of  whether 
it  pays  to  advertise  in  trade  journals 
is  very  much  like  asking  if  the  coal 
business  is  a  profitable  one 
.  .  .  Publish  your  advertising 
rates  .  .  .  Why  charge  extra  for 
cuts,  display  type  and  double  col¬ 
umn  ads? 

Frank  Presbrey  has  joined  Sea¬ 
man  Advertising  .  .  .  Don’t  accept 
advertising  from  Hewitt  &  Hozier, 
somehow  they  always  seem  to 
forget  to  send  copy  .  .  .  How  Stein¬ 
way  Gets  Good  Position  .  .  .  Reli¬ 
gion  does  not  get  enough  news 
space  .  .  .  Parents  object  to  teach¬ 
ers  carrying  newspapers  into  the 
classroom;  children  become  too 
familiar  with  the  doings  of  criminals 
.  .  .  The  Scripps-McRae  League  is 
formed  ...  If  most  of  the  matter 
for  a  newspaper  were  first  type¬ 
written  it  would  be  money  in  the 
cash  drawer .  .  .  The  new  news¬ 
paper  in  Washington,  D.C.  is  the 
Evening  Times.  .  .  .  Newspaper 
files  are  a  quarry  firom  which  the 
scholars  of  the  future  will  cut  the 
blocks  wherewith  to  carve  the  sta¬ 
tues  of  history. 

Indian  newspaper  is  suppressed 
in  the  Oklahoma  territory  ...  No 
Free  Press:  An  editor  is  dismissed 
fi*om  office  for  criticizing  the  aidmin- 
istration  ...  Is  the  American 
newspaper  literature?  .  .  .  Sailor 
fined  and  imprisoned  for  stealing  a 
San  Francisco  newspaper. 
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The  Essence  oF  CoiviivliTiviENT: 

A  CENTURy  of  ServIce  to  West  Texas 


The  San  Angelo  Standard-Times  has 
welcomed  more  West  Texas  mornings 
than  any  other  daily  newspaper  since 
1884  as  it  covered  historic  events  from 
the  life  of  the  frontiersman  to  the  oil 
boom  days.  - 

The  San  Angelo  Standard  first  published 
on  a  Washington  Hand  Press  with  200 
newspapers  an  hour  capacity  and  today  • 
prints  with  precision  on  a  double-width 
Goss  Cosmo  offset  press. 


As  the  Standard’s  publisher  for  42  years, 

Houston  Harte  began  with  one  West 

Texas  newspaper  and  along  with  Bernard 

Hanks  of  the  Abilene  (TX)  Reporter-News 

built  a  communications  empire 

that  now  reaches  millions  of  homes  every  day. 

For  a  century,  West  Texans  have 
depended  on  the  San  Angelo  Standard- 
Times  as  their  source  of  community 
information.  The  commitment  continues 
into  the  second  hundred  years. 


llARTE-hANks 

coiviiviuNicATioNS^  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  269  •  San  Antonio,  Texas  78291 

Becoming  Community  Information  Centers  J 


Ask  a  rate  consistent  with  your 
circulation,  and  by  all  means  stick  to 
the  price  quoted,  if  correct ...  A 
newspaper  is  giving  coupons  to 
obtain  and  hold  circulation  .  .  .  Mr. 
Edison  thinks  newspapers  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  be  published  by  phono¬ 
graph  because  they  are  so  large  that 
it  is  impossible  for  people  to  read 
them  through  .  .  .  Rumor  that 
newspapers  will  be  starting  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  without  ^vertis- 
ing  .  .  .  Prize  fighting  stories  are 
nothing  but  free  advertising. 

A  Reprehensible  Practice:  a 
reporter  is  censored  for  betraying 
prisoner  and  causing  trial  by  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  Should  divorce  news  be 

B}hed?  .  .  .  Toronto  Globe  to 
a  new  $21,000  building 
.  .  .  “The  man  who  conducts  his 
journal  as  it  should  be  conducted 
occupies  the  highest  civil  trust” 

■  .  .  .  Buffalo  Bill’s  Wild  West  show 
attributes  success  to  extensive  use 
of  newspaper  space  .  .  .  For  “Wild 
and  Woolly”  journalism:  any  news¬ 
paper  man  pining  for  excitement 
would  do  well  to  settle  in  Montana. 

The  liabihty  to  libel  suits,  civil 
and  criminal,  under  which  all  news¬ 
papers  suffer,  impairs  their  value  as 
public  benefactors  .  .  .  “That  is  an 
Evening  Sun  reporter.”  “My,  but 
he  has  speed.  Why  does  he  run?” 
And  the  answer  comes:  because  he 
can’t  fly  .  .  .  The  first  number  of 
the  National  Geographic  Magazine 
as  a  monthly  publication  has  made 
its  appearance  .  .  .  Know  The  Re¬ 
sults:  Advertising  without  a  system 
for  checking  its  results  is  like  a  busi- 
ness  without  bookkeeping 
.  .  .  Advertising  agent  Albert 
Frank  says  business  is  good,  but  be 
sure  agents  are  entitled  to  commis- 
sions  .  .  .  The  largest  order 
($750,000)  ever  given  an  agency  by 
an  advertiser  is  that  which  the 
American  Tobacco  Company  has 
given  to  the  George  P.  Rowell 
Advertising  Company  .  .  .  No¬ 
thing  Like  Newspapers:  the 
newspaper  is  the  only  means  of 
bringing  a  convincing  argument 
before  the  public  and  unless  some¬ 
thing  absolutely  unlike  anything 
yet  produced  shall  be  invented,  it 
will  always  remain  first,  with  no 
second  in  sight. 

“A  plea  in  behalf  of  women  in 
gener^,  that  is  that  they  be  treated 
by  the  newspaper  as  though 


TELEGRAPH  DONTS. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  LINDON’S  IN¬ 
STRUCTIONS  TO  HIS 
STAFF. 


The  following  rales  for  the  guidance 
of  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the 
New  York  Telegraph  have  been  posted 
In  the  city  room  of  that  paper.  They 
include  a  number  of  valuable  sugges¬ 
tions  and  are  weil  worth  the  careful 
consideration  of  all  newspaper  men. 
The  hints  upon  the  subject  of  libel 
ought  to  save  many  a  writer  from 
getting  his  paper  and  himself  into 
trouble. 

Don’t  begin  a  sentence  with  the  date 
or  hour. 

Don’t  overwork  “finally,"  “however," 
“then,”  and  similar  words. 

Don’t  say  “none  were:”  “none”  is  a 
contraction  of  “no  one,”  and  therefore 
of  singular  number. 

Don’t  separate  the  infinitive  by  say¬ 
ing,  “He  tried  to  quickly  go.”  Say, 
“He  tried  quickly  to  go,”  or  “He  tried 
to  go  quickly,”  whichever  you  may 
mean. 

Don’t  mix  tenses,  such  as  “He  said 
the  play  will  be  produced  to-morrow.” 
Write,  “He  said  the  play  would  be  pro¬ 
duced  to-morrow,”  or,  “He  says  the 
play  will  be  produced  to-morrow.” 

Don’t  mention  well  known  places  in¬ 
accurately.  There  is  no  such  place  as 
“Navarre  Hotel;”  it  is  the  Hotel  Na¬ 
varre. 

Don’t  write  involved  sentences. 
Many  commas  are  awkward. 

Don’t  begin  a  story  with  “the,’'  "a.” 
nor  “it,”  if  avoidable. 

Don’t  use  suicide  as  a  personal  noun. 

Don’t  write  illegibly  —  especially 
proper  names.  If  you  don’t  use  a  type¬ 
writer,  you  should  print  names  plainly. 

Don’t  use  such  vulgarisms  as  “made 
off,”  “took  hold  of,”  “got  to,”  or  “have 
got.”  Substitute  “went.”  or  “depart¬ 
ed;”  “seized”  or  “grasped;”  “reached” 
or  “arrived  at,”  and  “have.” 

Don’t  say  “wandering”  when  you 

mean  “strolling,”  or  “sauntering,”  or 
“walking.”  To  wander  is  to  walk  aim¬ 
lessly. 

Don’t  say  “laying  plans;”  “making 
plans”  is  better. 

Dont  say  “jumping  out  of  the  car,” 
unless  you  are  sure  he  Jumped.  The 
probability  is  he  simply  stepped  off. 
Why  not  say,  “He  left  the  car”? 

Don’t,  on  any  account,  say  “He 

claims  to  be.”  Write,  “He  professes 
to  be,”  or  “He  says  he  is.”  A  man 
can  “claim”  only  something  specific, 
such  as  property,  precedence  or  resi¬ 
dence. 

Don’t  forget  that  copy  readers  are 
held  accountable  for  the  time  they 
lose  correcting  bad  copy. 

Don’t  write  “secure”  when  you 

mean  “procure,”  “get,”  or  "obtain.” 
To  “secure”  is  to  make  fast. 

Don’t  say  “surprised”  when  you 

mean  “astonished,”  or  “astounded.” 
or  “amazed.”  You  surprise  a  man  in 
an  act  or  condition:  you  “astonish” 
him  with  some  assertion,  revelation  or 
deed. 

Don’t  use  a  semicolon  where  a  colon 
is  required.  The  colon  is  the  sign  of 
sequence;  the  semicolon  that  of  con¬ 
trast. 

Don’t  write,  “John  Smith  was  pre¬ 
sented  with  a  watch.”  “A  watch  was 
presented  to  John  Smith”  is  correct. 


Don’t  say,  “Mr.  Platt  was  given  u 
dinner;”  Mr.  Platt  was  not  given. 

Avoid  all  slang  and  colloquialisms. 

Write  from  a  lofty  viewpoint  as  a 
man  of  the  world,  in  a  vigorous, 
bright  masculine  style. 

Avoid  all  editorial  expressions  in 
the  news  columns.  The  editorial  page 
is  reserved  for  opinions.  Do  not  at¬ 
tack  any  person  or  proposition  or 
write  in  praise  of  either.  Let  the 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Beware  of  the  press  agent. 

Don’t  allude  to  a  person  by  his 
Christian  name  only.  Use  his  surname 
as  well. 

BEWARE  or  LIBEL. 

Criminal  libel  is  a  defamation  tend¬ 
ing  to  provoke  a  breach  of  the  peace. 
Civil  libel  is  a  defamation  tending  to 
expose  a  person  to  public  contempt, 
hatred  or  ridicule;  the  publication  or 
utterance  of  that  which  tends  to  lower 
a  person  in  the  estimation  of  his 
friends. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  the  plaintiff 
to  prove  damage  or  malice.  The  law 
assumes  both  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  on  the  defendant,  therefore  be 
able  to  prove  your  statements.  It  Is 
not  sufficient  that  you  know  your  al¬ 
legations  to  be  true.  You  must  be 
able  to  prove  them. 

Quotation  forms  no  excuse  in  libel, 
as  “John  Smith  said  at  bis  home  yes¬ 
terday  ‘Brown  has  the  reputation  of 
being  a  swindler.’”  Brown  could  re¬ 
cover. 

The  use  of  “it  is  alleged,”  or  ’‘it  is 
said,”  or  “rumor  has  it,”  etc.,  are  not 
safeguards  against  libel. 

Be  careful  of  names,  numbers  and 
addresses.  Use  the  directory.  If  a 
wrong  number  be  used  in  a  slanderous 
article,  the  resident  at  such  a  number, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  article, 
can  sue  and  recover. 

Innuendo  is  as  libelous  as  direct 
statement. 

A  libelous  head-line  is  more  danger¬ 
ous  than  a  libelous  article.  Never  ex¬ 
ceed  in  the  head-line  the  details  of 
the  story.  You  libel  a  woman  of  the 
town  if  you  call  her  a  “thief”  or  a 
“swindler.”  The  comYaisslon  of  one 
crime  does  not  preclude  the  recovery 
of  damages  if  the  person  be  falsely 
charged  with  having  committed  an¬ 
other. 

Beware  of  libel  by  a  process  of  elim¬ 
ination,  as:  “There  are  only  three 
members  of  the  club.  It  is  certain 
Brown  and  Thompson  are  not  guilty, 
though  the  fact  of  fraudulent  practices 
is  well  established.”  The  third  man, 
though  not  mentioned  by  name,  could 
recover. 

July  20,  1001 


Valuable  Press  Attachment. 

W.  P.  (illbert,  of  Waco.  Tex.,  the  In¬ 
ventor  of  the  new  attachment  for 
lirinting  the  addrcsucH  of  subscrlberK 
on  the  paiiers  as  they  pass  thmngh 
tlic  press,  writes  The  Knmm  am» 
Pnn.isiiEK  that  the  machine  is  com¬ 
plete  and  will  do  all  he  claims  for  Jt. 
The  patent  for  the  attachment  has  not 
yet  Ik'ou  applied  for,  and.  therefore, 
Mr.  riillmrt  does  not  tlesire  to  give 
iniblicity  to  a  description  <»f  the 
mechanism. 

August  31.  1001 
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The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamilton,  Bermuda 


LIBEL  INSURANCE  WORKSHOPS 


The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  has  recently  elates,  110  Riverside  Drive,  New  York,  New 
instituted  a  program  of  education  in  the  field  of  York  10024  (212)  595-9802,  to  conduct  seminars 

libel,  invasion  of  privacy  and  related  torts  in  this  country-wide  at  the  expense  of  the  Company  on 

field  of  law.  It  has  retained  Barbara  Dill  &  Asso-  the  following  subjects: 


HOW  TO  PREVENT  LIBEL  AND  PRIVACY  SUITS 

TWO  WORKSHOPS 

WORKSHOP  ONE:  WORKSHOP  TWO:  EMBARRASSING 

LIBEL  AND  HOW  TO  AVOID  IT  TRUTHS,  COLORFUL  LIES  AND  MEAN  METHODS 


1  THE  ELEMENTS  OF  LIBEL 
How  to  identify  libel 
Who  can  be  libeled? 

Subjects  which  signal  the  alert 
The  10  most  common  libels 

2  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  PEOPLE 

The  double  standard:  “actual  malice”  vs.  negligence 
How  to  tell  who’s  who  and  why  it  matters 
Historical  perspective  (Or,  if  you  think  it’s  bad  now . . .) 

3  ACTUAL  MALICE:  KNOWING  OR  RECKLESS  FALSITY 
Assessing  your  sources 

The  risks  with  a  single  or  anonymous  source 

Following-up  significant  leads 

Confronting  the  subject 

Impact  of  reporter’s  bias 

Notes  as  weapons  against  the  reporter 

4  NEGLIGENCE:  LESS  THAN  REASONABLE  CARE 
Avoiding  the  3  most  common  pitfalls 

How  to  improve  accuracy 
Implementing  verification  procedures 
Preference  in  the  law  for  official  sources 

5  BUILDING  LIBEL  PROTECTION  AND  DEFENSES 
INTO  YOUR  COPY 

Examining  copy  for  potential  libel 
Reviewing  the  editorial  process  step-by-step 
Taking  advantage  of  official  records  and  proceedings 
Making  the  opinion  privilege  work  for  you 
Easy-to-follow  guidelines  and  checklist 


6  EMBARRASSING  TRUTHS 
When  truth  Is  no  defense 

What  the  courts  consider  newsworthy 
Intimate  revelations  and  community  mores 
Dredging  up  the  past 
Unwanted  publicity,  unwilling  subject 
Avoiding  the  10  most  common  errors 

7  COLORFUL  LIES  AND  UNINTENTIONAL  DISTORTION 
What  creates  a  false  impression:  “false  light” 

How  to  detect  fictionalization 

Editing  that  distorts 

Easy  rules  for  headlines  and  captions 

8  PHOTOGRAPHS:  RIGHTS  AND  LIMITATIONS 
Newsworthy  photographs  from  a  public  place 
The  essentials  of  an  effective  release 

When  the  subject’s  consent  is  needed 
How  the  law  defines  commercial  use 
Special  handling  of  minors,  inmates  and  the  disabled 
Danger  in  the  photo  files 

9  TRESPASS,  TRICKERY  AND 
OTHER  ILLEGAL  METHODS 
Identifying  yourself  and  your  purpose 

What  to  do  when  the  authorities  order  you  to  leave 
Secret  taping  and  eavesdropping  penalties 

10  EDITORS’  SPECIAL 

Avoiding  subpoenas  to  your  reporters 
Responding  to  demands  for  corrections 
Focus  on  advertisements  and  letters  to  the  editor 


The  format  of  the  seminars  is  to  have  one  of  tion  firm  in  New  York  City;  was  an  honor  grad- 

the  Mutual  Company’s  representatives  from  its  uate  of  the  Medill  School  of  Journalism  in  1966; 

U.S.  General  Counsel’s  office,  Hanson,  and  received  her  M.  A.  from  Columbia  Uaiversi- 

O’Brien,  Birney  &  Butler  in  Washington,  intro-  ty  in  1969;  and  prior  to  entering  the  practice  of 

duce  Ms.  Dill  and  the  general  subject  matter  of  law,  was  an  editor  with  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Win- 

the  seminar.  Ms.  Dill  then  takes  over  the  meet-  ston  in  New  York  City.  We  call  this  to  your 

ing  with  support  from  the  lawyers  for  the  bal-  attention  because  the  seminars  already  held  in 

ance  of  the  day.  Ms.  Dill  incidentally  was  a  law-  Ohio,  West  Virginia,  North  Carolina  and  Ber- 

yer  with  the  New  York  Times  staff  from  1979-  muda  have  proved  most  rewarding  to  the  re- 

1983,  and  prior  to  that  for  five  years,  was  with  porters,  editors  and  publishers’  representa- 

Fish  &  Neave,  a  patent  and  trademark  litiga-  tives  attending  these  meetings. 


LIBEL  INSURANCE  WORKSHOPS 


This  is  not  the  usual  seminar  and  the  only  re¬ 
quirements  are  that  the  sponsoring  organization, 
whether  it  be  a  State  press  association,  an  individ¬ 
ual  newspaper,  or  a  group  of  newspapers  in  a  local 
community,  provide  the  hall  and  a  lunch  for  the 
participants,  as  well  as  a  reception  following  the 
seminars  so  that  all  participants  can  linger  and  ask 
any  questions  that  have  been  pent  up  during  the 


course  of  the  day,  although  the  format  is  one  which 
produces  very  heavy  audience  participation. 

With  more  than  4,500  libel  suits  in  the  hands  of 
the  Mutual  Company  in  the  last  20  years,  it  seemed 
to  us  that  this  was  an  approach  worth  considering. 
We  are  glad  it  appears  to  be  maturing  and  is  being 
helpful  to  the  newspaper  business  in  this  country 
and  Canada. 


STRIKE  INSURANCE 

This  insurance  is  available  only  through  the  Ter¬ 
ritorial  Insurance  Company  Limited.  The  closing 
date  for  entry  is  June  30,  for  this  can  only  be  en¬ 
tered  once  a  year  for  obvious  reasons.  Please  get 
the  information  from  the  Mutual  offices  to  assist 
you.  Detailed  information  is  available  from  the  Mu¬ 
tual  offices  listed  below.  The  insurance  year  is  July 
1  to  June  30. 


FIRST  AMENDMENT  INSURANCE 

Interest  in  this  insurance  continues  to  grow.  It 
apparently  is  the  only  insurance  which  allows  cer¬ 
tain  antitrust  claims  to  be  insured  and  there  are 
now  nearly  400  participants  in  the  program.  We 
urge  you  to  avail  yourselves  of  information  on  this 
insurance  so  that  you  do  not  wait  until  too  late  to 
have  yourselves  covered.  It  covers  costs  of  defense 
and  also  costs  of  offense,  under  appropriate  cir¬ 
cumstances.  It  is  a  policy  unique  in  the  history  of 
the  insurance  business. 


ARGYLE  HOUSE 
. .  THE  HOME  OF 


^  •  i  i 
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The  Mutual  Insurance  Company  Limited  of  Hamiiton,  Bermuda 


Including: 

Territorial  Insurance  Company  Limited,  United  Insurance  Company  Limited, 
Potomac  Insurance  Company  Limited,  and  Mutual  Reinsurance  Company  Limited 

POST  OFFICE  BOX  1179,  HAMILTON  5,  BERMUDA 


Telephone  (809)  292-7633  *  Send  all  mall  via  OVERSEAS  AIRMAIL 


A  CHAIN  OF  PAPERS. 


RUSSIAN  NEWSPAPERS. 


AUT<)M.\TIC  PHOTO-PRINTINC 

Tile  Aulomutic  Phuto-Printing  Syn- 
dieate  has  been  formed  in  London, 
Kn^land,  for  the  purpose  of  baekiiiK 
an  invention  designed  to  do  the  work 
of  a  compositor,  styled  a  mechanism  for 
composing  characters  and  producing 
photographic  negatives  therefrom. 

It  is  patented  songs,  says  the  Inlanc 
Printer,  in  the  United  State:;  as  No.  602.- 
41),^,  and  the  system  includesa  keyboard 
the  manipulation  of  which  brings  into 
position  various  .slides  on  which  arc 
placed  characters,  until  a  number  oi 
them  are  arranged  in  a  line. 

A  photographic  apparatus  is  then 
brought  into  play  and  the  line  is  photo¬ 
graphed  on  a  continuous  sensitive  film, 
much  like  that  of  a  kinetograph,  the 
film  being  moved  along  step  by  step 
for  each  line.  The  negative  strip  thus 
obtained  may  be  used  to  make  a  plate 
for  printing.  This  ingenious  apparatus, 
like  many  of  its  class,  seems  to  be 
impractical,  in  that  it  does  not  p.ovide 
any  means  for  correcting  errors,  says 
the  Inland  Printer. 

July  7,  1898 


WAR  NEWS  RAPIDLY  DEVELOP- 
ING  COLOR  PRINTING. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  extraor 
dinary  proportions  which  the  pictures 
in  the  daily  newspapers  are  attaining. 
Not  salisfira  with  cuts  covering  a  whole 
page,  the  New  Yo-k  yoiirnal  and  World 
have  both  had  Messrs.  R.  Hoe  .'c  Co. 
make  for  them  stereotyping  outfits  to 
cast  double  page  plates. 

Other  papers  are  rapidly  following 
their  lead.  The  Poston  Post  anil  St 
Louis  Republic  are  the  latest  to  instal 
similar  plants  to  use  in  connection  with 
their  Hoe  presses. 

To  keep  up  with  the  war  news  many 
of  the  newspapers  are  also  having  added 
to  their  presses  “  Late  News  ”  color  and 
other  special  devices  to  facilitate  printing 
of  the  latest  reports  in  the  most  attractive 
form. 

A()i8  28,  1898 


Bryan  Buys  a  Paper  for  $5. 

The  National  Watchman,  a  news 
paper  devoted  to  the  free  silver  cause, 
and  formerly  owned  by  Senator  Stew¬ 
art,  of  Nevada,  was  on  Sept.  3  trans¬ 
ferred  by  bill  of  sale  to  William  Jen¬ 
nings  Bryan.  The  consideration 
named  was  $5.  , 

Ssplsmher  7,  1901 


“TIMELY— INCISIVE— EXCELLENT 
READER  RESPONSE”  (Rochester, 
N.Y.  Democrat  &  Chronicle) 


SENIOR 

CLINIC 


Dr.  Frank  Maclnnis 
F.R.C.P.;  F.A.C.P. 

A  specialist  treats  the  medical  and  social  prob¬ 
lems  of  older  people.  Warm,  witty,  and  authori¬ 
tative.  Lively  Q  &  A  format.  700  wd.  weekly. 
Samples. 

H.F.M.  LITERARY  ENTERPRISES 

Box  307,  Edmonton,  Alberta  Canada,  T5J2J7 
(403)  973-2361 


COUNTRY  EDITIONS 


TO  BE  IS¬ 


SUED  FOR  A  DOZEN  TOWNS 


NEAR  ROCHESTER. 


The  John  A.  Levis  Printing  Company 
to  Try  an  Experiment — Local  Ed¬ 
itor  Will  Gather  the  News  and  For¬ 
ward  It  to  the  Main  Office,  Where  It 
Will  Be  Set  Up  and  Printed — A 
Fair  Chance  for  the  Plan’s  Success. 

An  experiment  Is  to  be  tried  at 
Rochester,  N.  Y.,  which  will  be 
watched  by  newspaper  men  generally 
throaghout  the  country  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

The  John  A.  Levis  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  of  that  city,  a  week  ago  bega'H 
the  publication  of  a  number  of  coun¬ 
try  weeklies  in  the  towns  Immediately 
surrounding  Rochester.  Agents  who 
have  been  quietly  looking  over  the 
ground  for  several  weeks  past  have 
given  the  company  the  assurance  that 
a  chain  of  newspapers  can  be  success¬ 
fully  operated  in  those  towns.  Local 
editors,  managers  and  canvassers 
have  been  appointed  and  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  the  first  three  weekly  pa¬ 
pers,  called,  respectively,  the  Church- 
vllle,  Scotsdale  and  Penfleld  News, 
edited  by  a  local  editor,  but  printed 
in  Rochester,  made  their  appearance. 

This  week,  or  as  soon  as  possible, 
papers  will  be  published  tor  Bergen, 
Sweden,  West  Rush.  Mumford,  Cale¬ 
donia,  Chili,  Pittsfield,  Brighton  and 
Despatch. 

Each  town  will  have  a  local  editor 
and  manager,  who  will  reside  there. 
He  will  attend  to  matters  pertaining 
to  his  own  town  and  will  send  his 
copy  to  the  company’s  office  in  Roch¬ 
ester,  where  it  will  be  set  up  by  ma¬ 
chine,  printed  and  the  papers  mailed 
to  the  subscribers. 

Under  this  arrangement  it  will  be 
possible  to  produce  country  weekly 
newspapers  at  a  comparatively  low 
cost.  There  will  be  but  one  plant, 
that  located  at  Rochester.  It  will  be 
easier  to  produce  ten  newspapers  in 
this  way  than  one  under  the  old  system 
of  having  a  plant  in  each  place.  If 
this  experiment  proves  successful,  un¬ 
doubtedly  other  publishing  concerns 
will  be  organized  to  publish  a  similar 
line  of  papers  elsewhere. 

While  it  is  easy  enough  to  publish 
country  weeklies  in  this  way,  when  it 
comes  to  getting  out  country  dailies 
some  other  plan  will  have  to  be 
adopted  unless  the  outlying  towns  are 
within  a  very  short  distance  of  the 
producing  depot.  December  7.  1901 


AN  OFFICE  COOLER. 

MR.  DAYTON’S  DEVICE  FOR  PRO¬ 
VIDING  COMFORT  FOR  HIS  MEN. 

He  Describes  Its  Construction  for  the 
Benefit  of  Our  Readers — Uses  a 
Blower  to  Force  Air  Into  the  Com¬ 
posing  and  Other  Rooms — Proved 
to  Be  a  Life-Saver  During  the  Hot 
Spell. 

July  20,  1901 


How  They  Differ  from  Those  of  Ameri¬ 
ca — Sensationalism  Unpopular. 

Dr.  Phil  Emil  Mattresen,  a  Russlaa 
Journalist  who  is  now  inakin<  a  lour 
of  the  United  Slates,  laiks  c  iit»:rtala 
Ingly  about  tho  newspaper*  of  his  na¬ 
tive  land. 

He  says  that  the  mtn  and  women 
of  the  Czar’s  domain  want  an  .-ntirely 
different  kind  of  a  paper  than  that  in 
vogue  in  America.  They  like  the 
essay,  the  sermon  and  the  philosophi¬ 
cal  essay. 

The  average  Russian  reader  does 
not  care  to  peruse  the  story  of  a  sui¬ 
cide.  It  ia  too  terrible.  He  prefers 
to  look  upon  the  bright  side  of  lile, 
and  any  story  that  deals  with  un¬ 
pleasant  facts  is  unpopular. 

Tne  sensational  and  the  salacious 
thing  is  practically  tabooed,  i'apers 
that  publish  stories  of  this  I  “nd  would 
not  last  long.  They  would  :  -  out¬ 
lawed  by  the  Russian  Juilgiui  i  i. 

Yellow  Journalism  is  nn!  no\.ii. 

The  papers  stick  to  to!;.-:ervatlv« 
lines  in  all  particulars. 

T.aey  do  not  care  to  read  of  murders 
r.nd  assaults  and  common  rows.  They 
demand  something  more  esthetic  In 
tendency,  something  that  is  calculated 
*0  lift  the  reader  up  a  bit  and  place 
him  above  the  level  of  the  common 
and  the  vulgar. 

Scare  headlines  do  not  figure  in  the 
journalism  of  Russia.  The  paper  can 
not  bo  read  by  reading  the  headlines. 
The  headlines  are  short.  The  type 
is  small.  The  sentences  are  consarva 
tlve.  And  yet  the  headlines  give  a 
clew  of  what  is  to  follow.  The  story 
is  told  In  the  head  above  the  article. 
The  big,  black,  deep  type  used  in  some 
of  the  American  newspapers  cannot 
be  found  in  the  newspaper  of  Russia, 
for  the  Russian  public  does  nut  cater 
to  the  sensational. 

Plain  stories  of  fights,  where  one  fel¬ 
low  batters  another  with  his  fist,  are 
not  used,  as  they  are  of  no  public 
concern.  Things  of  this  sort  are  dull. 
They  are  commonplace  from  a  news 
paper  standpoint,  and  while  fights  are 
not  uncommon,  the  repres  utative 
newspaper  does  not  care  to  handle 
matters  of  this  sort  because  the  read 
ing  public  takes  no  interest  in  them. 

Russian  newspapers  never  criticise 
too  freely.  Matters  which  concern 
the  Russian  public  are  dealt  with  In 
a  conservative  way.  Russians  respect 
the  government  and  the  law.  Crltl- 
elsm  of  the  government  and  the  law 
breeds  disrespect  for  these  institu¬ 
tions.  If  indulged  In  too  freely.  The 
press  is  comparatively  free,  but  public 
policy  has  dictated  a  profound  re^ 
spect  for  the  established  institutions 
of  the  country,  and  hence  the  poUcy 
of  paying  great  respect  to  the  govera- 
Ksnt  and  the  laws  of  the  country. 

February  22,  1902 


Shot  By  a  City  Editor. 

Carl  Stubblefield,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  wealthiest  residents  of  Pine  Bluff, 
Ark.,  w.ps  shot  and  killed  instantly 
Oct.  22  by  Myer  Solmsen,  formerly 
city  editor  of  the  Dally  Graphic  of  that 
place.  The  shooting,  it  Is  said,  was  the 
result  of  nn  attack  made  by  Stubble- 
fl<*l(l  on  Solmsen  because  of  an  article 
Solmsen  was  alleged  to  have  written 
while  doing  newspaper  work. 

September  2,  1901 
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EXPERIENCES  OP  A  REPORTER.  Decwnber  2^  1898 


A  MUCH.ABUSED  WORD. 

Why  has  the  word  "journalist*’ 
fallen  into  such  disrepute  among  writers 
in  some  of  the  larger  cities?  It  is  a 
good  word,  and  much  more  compre¬ 
hensive  than  the  unwieldly  but  more 
popular  "  newspaper  man.’’ 

Because  a  callow  youth,  after  cover- 
.iiig  his  first  assignment,  calls  himself  a 
"journalist,’’ is  no  reason  why  the  word 
should  be  jeered  and  frownra  upon  by 
the  newspaper  world. 

George  S.  Welshons,  in  responding  to 
,atpast  at  a  recent  dinner  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burg  Press  Club,  gives  the  following 
definition  of  a  journalist: 

."  A  journalist  is  a  calf  reporter.  He 
is  a  reporter  in  the  miniature  tadpole 
stage,  when  his  head  is  so  big  that  it 
takes  all  the  rest  of  his  person  to  shove 
it  around.  If  he  is  lucky,  by  and  by  he 
becomes  a  reporter.’’ 

It  is  barely  possible  that  the  much- 
abused  word  will  be  rescued  from  its 
degraded  condition  one  of  these  days, 
but  that  will  not  take  place  until  the 
editors  who  have  worked  up  from  the 
case  are  dead  and  gone.  If  there  is  any 
one  class  of  men  for  whom,  as  news- 
paper  workers,  they  have  a  thorough 
contempt,  it  is  the  reporters,  whom  they 
dub  contwptuousljr  "journalists.” 

May  26.  1898 


CHERRY  SISTERS’  LIBEL  SUIT. 


They  Sue  the  Des  Moines  Leader 
FOR  $15,000  DAMAGES. 

Those  delightful  entertainers,  the 
Cherry  Sisters  who  appeared  at  the 
Olympia  under  Oscar  Hammerslein’s 
management  two  years  ago,  have  be¬ 
gun  a  $15  ooodamage  suit  against  the 
Des  Moines  Leadtr  for  publishing  the 
following  alleged  libel  on  the  editorial 
page  of  that  journal  in  the  issue  of  April 
>S- 

"  Billy  Hamilton,  of  the  Odebolt 
Chronicle,  gives  the  Cherry  Sisters  the 
following  graphic  write-up  on  their  late 
appearance  in  his  town:  ‘  Efiie  is  an  old 
jaae  of  fifty  summers;  Jessie,  a  frisky 
filly  of  forty,  and  Addie,  the  star  of  the 
family,  a  capering  monstrosity  of  thirty- 
five.  Their  long,  skinny  arms,  equipped 
with  talons  at  the  extremities,  swing  me¬ 
chanically  and  anon  were  waved  fran¬ 
tically  at  the  suffering  audience.  The 
lines  of  their  rancid  features  opsned 
like  caverns  and  sounds  like  the  wailing 
of  damned  souls  issued  therefrom.  They 
pranced  around  the  stage  with  a  motion 
that  suggested  across  between  the  danse 
dn  dentre  and  a  fox  trap,  strange  crea¬ 
tures  with  painted  faces  and  a  hideous 
mein.  Efiie  is  spavined,  Addie  is  knock- 
kneed  and  string-halt.  ^  28.  1898 


possessing  an  intelligence  of  a  high¬ 
er  order  than  that  of  infants,  and 
that  topics  of  interest  and 
importance  to  women  be  occasional¬ 
ly  discussed  in  the  editorial  col¬ 
umns  .  . .  It  seems  strange  that  the 
science  of  interesting  women  should 
have  reached  a  higher  stage  in  the 
advertising  columns  than  in  the 
reading  columns,  but  such  is  the 
fact .  .  .  Chicago  publisher  sen¬ 
tenced  to  prison  for  sending  his 
paper  through  the  mail  containing 
obscene  advertisements.  The 
obscene  matter  was  in  advertise¬ 
ments  of  alleged  massage  operators 
and  personals. 

Pettingill  &  Company  is  the  larg¬ 
est  agency  in  the  country  r/ith  the 
absorption  of  S.R. 
Niles  .  .  .  HARD  MAN  TO 
INTERVIEW  —  The  President 
Does  Not  Talk  Freely  to  News¬ 
paper  Correspondents  .  .  .  “Atlan¬ 
ta  has  an  idol  of  her  own,  although 
the  state  and  nation  do  grateKil 
homage  to  his  memory — Henry  W. 
Grady.  He  was  the  prophet  of  the 
New  South  —  the  herald  of  the  new 
era”  .  .  .  ‘When  the  Berlin  editor 
starts  out  to  make  an  ass  of  himself 
he  does  it  to  a  finish,  ears  and  all.  — 
Sioux  City  Tribune.’  Berlin  editors 
have  no  patent  on  this  kind  of 
transformation. 

Reed  &  Barton,  silver  man¬ 
ufacturers,  are  using  larger  space 
this  year  through  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  New  York,  and  T.C.  Evans, 
Boston  .  .  .  Massachusetts  news¬ 
paper  boosts  circulation  by  giving 
prizes  to  newsboys  who  sell  the 
most  papers  .  .  .  Degenerate  jour¬ 
nalism  strips  “the  ui^ortunate  vic¬ 
tims  of  every  vestige  of  that  privacy 
the  poorest  and  the  lowliest  that 
travel  along  the  path  of  life  hold 
dear.” 
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Can  American  business  survive  on  a  diet 
of  instant  gratification? 


share  of  today's  resources. 
Last  year  at  Grace,  invest¬ 
ment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment  was  almost  5 
times  what  it  was  10  years 
ago.  Research  and  devel¬ 
opment  expenditures 
were  nearly  3  times  what 
they  were  a  decade  ago. 

Right  now  we  believe  all 
of  us  must  work  to  correct 
a  fundamental  flaw  in  the 
way  American  business  is 
operating.  Short-term  re¬ 
sults  cannot  be  allowed  to 
become  our  only  criterion 
for  success.  Investors 
must  be  willing  to  relax 
some  of  the  pressure  on 
managers  to  produce  im¬ 
mediate  results.  Managers 
must  be  given  more  secu¬ 
rity  to  make  long-term 
investment  decisions. 

In  turn,  those  in  man¬ 
agement  must  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  make  long-term 
commitments  to  invest  in 
innovation— in  new  prod¬ 
ucts  and  new  technolo¬ 
gies.  And  at  the  same 
time,  to  make  long-range 
plans  to  restore  our  older 
industries  to  full  strength. 

American  business 
cannot  allow  itself  to  over¬ 
indulge  in  short-term 
rewards.  Long-lasting 
results  will  take  time  to 
develop.  But  that's  what 
makes  them  so  gratifying. 

GRACE 

One  step  ahead 

of  a  changing  world. 


Computers  spew  out 
production  reports 
and  sales  figures 
hourly.  And  managers  eat 
them  up. 

Investors  hunger  for 
bigger  dividends  and 
faster  earnings  grov\/th. 

The  nightly  news  feeds 
us  today's  hot  economic 
story  complete  with  all  the 
freshest  buzzwords. 

No  matter  what  the 
economy,  much  of  Ameri¬ 
can  business  continues  to 
feast  on  short-term  results. 
Expecting  profits  to  be 
served  up  like  fast-food 
burgers.  And  economic 
solutions  dished  out  like 
instant  pudding. 

To  satisfy  this  appetite 
for  short-term  rewards, 
managers  find  it  tempting 
to  reduce  investments 
for  the  future.  Investments 
in  new  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment;  in  research  and 
development. 

We're  W.R. Grace  &  Co. 
We've  been  doing  busi¬ 
ness  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  in  all  kinds  of  econ¬ 
omies  for  130  years.  Short¬ 
term  thinking  has  never 
been  our  way  of  doing 
business. 

In  the  last  40  years, 
we've  followed  a  strategy 
that  has  allowed  us  to 
diversify  into  grov\4h  indus¬ 
tries.  It's  been  a  transition 
that  has  taken  Grace  from 
being  primarily  a  Latin 
American  trading  and 
shipping  concern  to  a 


company  with  worldwide 
interests  in  chemicals, 
natural  resources  and 
specialized  consumer 
services.  A  company  with 
more  than  $6  billion  in 
sales. 


All  that  didn't  just 
happen.  It  was  planned 
that  way— by  people 
dedicated  to  the  long¬ 
term  point  of  view. 

We've  always  believed 
in  giving  the  future  its  fair 


W.R.  Grace  &  Co  .  1 1 14  Avenue  of  the  Americas.  Nevrr  >tirk,  N.Y  10036 


E.  L.  PREETORIOUS,  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  WESTLICHE  POST,  AT  HIS  DESK.  .  ^ 
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WOMEN  IN  JOURNALISM. 


Cynthia  Westover  Alden  Gives 
Candidates  For  NeWshaper  Hon¬ 
ors  Some  Good  SuooestioiIs. 

Suppose  a  young  woman  is  neither 
an  ignoramus,  a  drone  nor  a  cranlc.and 
feels  that  she  is  willing  to  make  what¬ 
ever  sacrifices  may  be  necessary  to 
create  a  footing  for  herself  in  legitimate 
journalism,  what  is  she  to  do  ? 

She  may  turn  back  after  putting  her 
hand  to  the  plow;  she  may  long  for  the 
leeks  and  the  fleshpots  of  the  drawing¬ 
room  and  the  ball-room ;  she  may  prove 
to  be  physically,or  mentally,or  temper¬ 
amentally  unfit  for  the  work. 

If  she  fails,  she  will  line  up  with  the 
vast  majority  of  experimenters  in  the 
same  field.  There  will  be  no  disgrace 
about  such  failure.  But  let  us  assume, 
for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  she  is 
taken  on  the  staff.  What  qualities  must 
she  display  to  hold  her  own? 

First  01  all,  conscientiousness— the 
conscientiousness  of  the  worker.  Ev¬ 
erything  else  must  be  subordinate  to 
her  duty.  If  long  hours  and  late  hours 
are  necessary,  she  must  stay  gracefully. 
If  a  theatre  invitation  is  broken  in  up¬ 
on  by  the  demands  of  the  office,  she 
must  accept  this,  also,  as  a  matter  of 
course.  It  drudgery  has  to  be  done, 
she  must  be  ready  to  do  her  share.  If 
long  distance  assignments  in  rainy 
weather  are  to  be  covered,  she  must 
not  complain. 

Secona,  fidelity  to  truth.  No  respect¬ 
able  newspaper  can  afford  to  print  lies 
or  leave  essential  features  of  a  story  in 
doubt  because  it  would  iuvolve  per¬ 
sonal  discomfort  to  get  facts.  The 
woman  who  writes  news,  like  the  man 
who  writes  news,  must  see  that  both 
sides  of  a  controversy  have  a  fair  show, 
and  be  ready  to  swear  to  every  state¬ 
ment  she  makes  for  the  tiaper,  as  well 
as  to  take  her  affidavit,  it  desired,  that 
she  has  not  misquoted  anyone  who  has 
been  yiterviewed. 

Dtcmbar22,  1898 


PRINTING  BY  X  RAYS. 


A  New  Scheme  kok  Making  Copies 

WHICH  MAY  HE  SUCCESSFUL. 

The  Electrical  Engineer  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  long  article  by  Frederick 
Strange  Kolle  on  a  new  process  of 
printing  by  the  use  of  X-rays.  By 
this  process  it  will  be  possible  to  print 
newpapers  much  more  rapidly  than  by 
any  device  in  use  at  present. 

A  special  opaque  fluid  ink  is  used  for 
written  documents  and  a  semi-fluid 
mixture  for  type  work.  The  copy  is 
then  clamped  down  on  a  block  of  sensi¬ 
tised  paper  containing  a  hundred 
sheets  and  exposed  to  the  X-rays.  The 
sheets  are  then  developed. 


Blocks  containing  fifty  sheets  of 
paper  are  used,  and  twenty  blocks  are 
arranged  around  one  tube,  then  i,ooo 
copies  might  be  obtained  in  ten  sec¬ 
onds’  exposure,  or  6,ooo  copies  per 
minute  for  each  tube  employed.  There 
IS  no  limit  to  the  number  of  tubes  and 
blocks  to  be  used  if  a  sufficient  num¬ 
ber  of  photo-types  are  furnished. 

This  means  that  if  ten  tables  are 
used  on  one  floor  of  fair  area,  each 
holding  twenty  sense-blocks,  6o.aoo 
copies  could  be  made  in  one  minute  at 
so  nominal  an  expense  of  operating 
that  it  may  practically  be  counted  at 
the  rate  of  ordinary  printing  wages 
for  the  number  of  men  employed  at 
every  table  Fabfua/y  18.  1899 
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OFFICE  BOY’S  FEAT. 


WAS  EDITOR  OF  NEW  YORK 
TIMES  FOR  TWO  HOURS. 


Members  of  the  Staff  Had  Gone  Home 
When  Bulletin  Was  Received  An¬ 
nouncing  a  Change  for  the  Worse 
in  McKinley’s  Condition — With  the 
Assistance  of  the  Foreman  He  Got 
Out  Three  Editions  and  Saved  the 
Paper  from  Being  Beaten. 

One  of  the  most  interestingr  inci¬ 
dents  of  the  week  in  journalistic  cir¬ 
cles  in  New  York  City  was  the  deed 
l>erlornied  by  an  office  boy  on  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  staff  on  Thurs¬ 
day  night  of  last  week. 

After  the  telegraph  editor  and  other 
inninbers  of  the  editorial  staff  had 
gone  home  early  in  the  morning  of 
that  day,  he  sat  at  the  desk  doing 
some  work  which  he  was  particular  to 
Hnish  before  he  went  home.  He  was 
tired  and  sleepy,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  leaving  the  office  when  one  of  the 
cari-iers  used  in  the  tube  to  bring  mes¬ 
sages  from  the  Associated  Press  office 
leape(i  out  into  the  receptacle. 

Mechanically  the  boy  stepped  over 
to  the  tube,  and,  lifting  out  the  envel¬ 
ope,  tore  it  open.  Hastily  glancing 
down  the  ])age,  he  saw  that  it  was  a 
bulletin  from  Buffalo  announcing  that 
President  McKinley’s  condition  was 
worst". 

IIAII  TIIK  M-;WS  INSTINCT. 

He  had  been  long  enough  connected 
with  ntiwspaper  work  to  learn  the 
|value  of  news,  and  knowing  that  when 
(the  paper  went  to  press  it  had  con¬ 
tained  the  announcement  that  the 
<*  resident  was  getting  better,  he  real¬ 
ised  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
to  prevent  the  iiaper  from  being  left 
on  su<  li  an  imiiortant  matter. 

H<"  looked  around  the  office,  but  not 
an  editor  was  left  to  whom  he  could 
|iT!fer  the  matter;  so  he  ran  up  stairs 
to  the  composing  room  and  had  a  con¬ 
sultation  with  the  foreman.  The  lat¬ 
ter  at  once  saw  the  value  of  the  news 
item,  and  the  office  boy  and  foreman 
together  preiiared  the  despatch  for  the 
printers,  put  head  lines  upon  it,  and 
had  it  set  up. 

In  the  meantime  the  presses  in  the 
basement  were  grinding  out  the  morn¬ 
ing  edition.  A  message  to  the  press 
room  from  the  foreman  ordered  the 
stopping  of  the  presses.  One  of  the 
pages  was  taken  out,  and  the  new  mat¬ 
ter  was  dumped  in. 

1*1  K.X.SKO  lit  T  .M'l’KKIlENSIVK. 

From  that  time  on  until  day  was 
dawning,  this  boy,  with  only  twenty 
years  behind  him,  was  the  editor-in- 
chief  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  got 
out  three  editions.  He  did  not  knov,- 
whether  his  act  would  meet  with  the 
approval  of  his  superiors  or  not,  but 
he  felt  that  he  was  doing  what  he 
ought  io  do.  When  he  went  hom«j  he 
was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  he  w'ouid 
be  discharged  for  such  an  assumption 
of  authority  or  not,  but  Inwardly  he 
was  pleased  with  the  result  of  his 
work.  .  He  had  saved  the  paper  from 
being  beaten-by  its  rivals. 

September  2f,  1901 


BOHEMIANS  NO  MORE. 


Notable  Change  Effected  in  the  Habits 
of  Newspaper  Men. 

There  has  been  a  notable  change  in 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  newspaper 
workers,  especially  in  the  large  cities. 
Formerly  the  men  who  drank  to  ex¬ 
cess  far  exceeded  in  number  those 
who  drank  moderately,  or  who  were 
teetotalers.  Now  the  reporter  or  edi¬ 
tor  who  gets  intoxicated  and  stays 
away  from  the  office  on  that  accouni 
is  a  rarity. 

In  speaking  upon  the  subject  to  a 
reporter  of  the  New  Orleans  Picayune, 
John  K.  Ridgley,  division  passenger 
agent  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad,  said: 

“The  spirit  of  the  times  is  changing 
mightily.  In  no  direction  are  the  de¬ 
mands  of  modernity  more  noticeable 
than  in  the  newspaper  business.  I 
suppose  1  have  as  many  friepds  in  the 
newspaper  business  as  I  have  in  any 
other  walk  of  life,  and  I  cannot  help 
observing  the  differences  which  have 
taken  place  since  I  started  as  a  rail¬ 
road  employe. 

“It  was  not  any  longer  than  ten 
years  ago  when  every  newspaper  man 
was  supposed  to  be  more  or  less  of  a 
Bohemian,  and  there  was  a  tendency 
to  pass  over  any  of  his  eccentricities. 

“A  good  writer  might  forget  to  show 
up  at  the  office  for  a  matter  of  a  few 
days,  and  when  he  did  report  his  ab¬ 
sence  was  overlooked.  Now  all  this 
is  changed.  The  brilliant  worker  is 
not  so  much  in  demand  as  the  steady 
worker.  It’s  the  fellow  who  is  at  his 
post  and  ready  for  what  may  befall 
day  after  day  and  at  any  hour  of  the 
day  who  is  winning  out.” 

.iithj  On  loni 


IN  THE  CITY  ROOM. 


THE  RIGHT  AND  THE  WRONG 
WAY  TO  MANAGE  REPORTERS. 


How  a  City  Editor  Can  Spoil  His  Men 
and  Secure  the  Worst  Possible  Re¬ 
sults — A  Few  Examples  that  Should 
Teach  a  Lesson — An  Assistant  Who 
Was  Thrashed  for  Being  Abusive. 

July  13.  1901 


CIRCULARS  V8.  ADS. 


Some  Figures  That  Should  Teach 
Merchants  a  Lesson. 

The  average  business  man  believes 
in  sending  out  5,000  to  25,000  circular 
letters  now  and  again.  He  calls  it 
cheap  advertising.  Is  It?  Let’s  see: 
10,000  circulars  or  circular  letters 
mailed  one  time  at  one  cent  each  costs 
$100  for  postage  alone.  If  they  are 
imitation  typewriter  print  with  each 
name  written  in  to  fool  and  enHce  the 
recipient  they  will  cost  fully  $50.  The 
envelopes  for  mailing  them  will  cost 
$25  more  if  they  are  of  good  quality. 
That  means  a  total  cost  of  $175  at  the 
lowest  to  get  these  circular  letters 
into  the  mails  as  circulars.  If  the  de¬ 
ception  is  carried  to  the  limit,  a  two- 
cent  stamp  must  be  put  on  to  rob  the 
affair  of  its  circular  character.  That 
means  $200  instead  of  $100  for  post¬ 
age,  or  a  total  cost  of  $275  to  post  10,- 
000  imitation  typewritten  letters  at 
one  mailing.  To  this  must  he  added 
the  office  boy  or  cost  of  addressing 
them. 

Well,  they  go  forth.  How  many  of 
them  find  the  waste  basket  without 
being  read?  How  many  are  only  seen 
by  the  mail  opening  clerk  only? 

A  good  trade  paper  will  carry  a  full 
page  ad.  one  time  to  10,000  subscrib¬ 
ers  and  the  thousands  of  others  who 
borrow  and  read  it.  That  costs  $60 
to  $75.  What  a  difference! 

Now  book-keep  It: 

Circulars,  10,000,  sent  as  letters 

at  one  mailing . $275 

Trade  paper,  full  page  to  10,000 

Interested  subscribers .  75 

Diflierence  in  favor  of  trade  pa¬ 
pers  .  200 

Yet  men  willingly  eat  up  their  sub¬ 
stance  in  circulars  and  growl  at  the 
economical  and  better  medium,  the 
respected  trade  paper. 

The  great  business  concerns  adver¬ 
tise.  They  do  not  waste  money  on  cir¬ 
culars  and  letters  which  are  not  seen. 

Wanamaker,  Macy,  Slegel-Cooper, 
Ehrich,  Hearn,  Simpson,  Crawford  ft 
Simpson,  Adams  Bros,  and  other  great 
New  York  department  stores  adver¬ 
tise.  They  do  not  fill  your  malls  and 
mall  boxes  with  circular  letters.  It 
is  the  small  fellow  who  thinks  he  has 
found  a  cheap  method  who  uses  the 
circular  letter. — National  Provlsloner. 

Augusts,  1901 


the  story  of  a  robbery  committed 
m  Philadelphia  by  four  men,  tnice 
of  whom  are  engaged  in  news¬ 
paper  work.  It  is  the  most  astound¬ 
ing  case  of  the  kind  that  has  oc-* 
curred  in  many  years.  Two  of  the 
three  newspaper  men  have  hitherto 
borne  good  reputations ;  hence 
their  action  in  planning  and  carry¬ 
ing  out  the  crime  is  the  more  inex¬ 
plicable.  As  one  of  them  has  con¬ 
fessed  his  guilt  and  implicated  the 
others,  all  three  will  probably  land 
behind  prison  bars  where  they  be¬ 
long,  in  short  order. 

October  12,  1901 


EDITORIAi.  COMMENT. 

To  the  credit  of  the  great  army 
of  newspaper  men  be  it  said  that 
few  of  them  are  ever  arrested  for 
criminal  offences.  Once  in  a  while 
an  editor  is  brought  up  on  a 
charge  of  libel,  but  such  cases  are 
few  when  the  large  number  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business  is 
considered.  This  general  observ¬ 
ance  of  the  laws  of  the  country 
makes  a  violation  all  the  more 
noticeable  when  it  occurs.  Else¬ 
where  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
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Welcome,  youngster! 


There  are  more  than  five  reasons  why  we  believe  Cox  Newspapers 
will  be  around  to  celebrate  the  next  100  years — but  these  five  quali¬ 
ties  stand  out.  And  we  will  be  just  as  proud  to  talk  about  them  in 
2084  as  we  are  today. 

Five  Thii^  ^  Think 
Wll  Still  Be  Saying... 

In  2084. 


A  history  of  growth 

Cox  Newspapers  is  the  10th  largest  newspaper  group  in  the  U.S. 
Cox  operates  19  daily  newspapers  in  14  U.S.  cities,  plus  18  weeklies 
or  shoppers.  Ten  dailies  and  16  weeklies  or  shoppers  were  acquired 
by  Cox  in  the  1970s  and  1980s. 

A  priority  on  journalistic  quality 

The  Cox  family  of  newspapers  includes  seven  Pulitzer  Prize¬ 
winning  newspapers — ranging  in  size  from  The  Atlanta  Constitu¬ 
tion  to  the  Lufkin  (Texas)  News.  Cox  swept  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  for 
editorial  cartooning  three  years  in  a  row  from  1980  to  1982 . 

A  commitment  to  advertisers 

Cox  newspapers  are  well-known  for  their  advertising  effectiveness. 
Cox  flagship  newspapers,  The  Atlanta  Journal  and  The  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution,  were  recently  ranked  seventh  in  the  nation  by  media  buy¬ 
ers  for  “effectiveness  as  an  advertising  vehicle!’ 

An  emphasis  on  circulation 

Circulation  growth  is  a  top  priority  for  all  Cox  newspapers.  Since 
Cox  acquired  the  Austin  American-Statesman  in  1976,  daily  circula¬ 
tion  is  up  36%  and  Sunday  circulation  has  increased  a  dramatic 
50%.  The  Sunday  Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution  ranked  second 
among  the  nation’s  25  largest  Sunday  newspapers  in  both  number 
and  percentage  circulation  gain  for  the  six  month  period  ending 
Sept.  30,  1983. 

An  openness  to  the  future 

Cox  is  looking  to  the  future  in  electronic  media,  with  cable  news 
channels  in  several  newspaper  markets.  And,  Cox  Newspapers’ 
commitment  to  the  future  of  newspapers,  and  the  importance  of 
newspapers  to  enlightened  public  opinion,  is  unswerving. 


cox 

NEWSPAPERSX 


Cox  Newspapers 

Atlanta  Journal  •  Atlanta  Constitution  •  Chandler  Arizonan 
Mesa  Dribune  •  Tempe  Daily  News  •  Grand  Junction  Daily  Sentinel 
Miami  News  •  Palm  Beach  Daily  News  •  Palm  Beach  Post  •  Palm  Beach  Evening  Times 
Dayton  Daily  News  •  Dayton  Journal  Herald  •  Springfield  News-Sun 
Austin  American-Statesman  •  Longview  Daily  News  •  Longview  Morningjournal 
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CIRCULATION  CLEVERLY  ILLUSTRATED— NEWSBOYS  OF  THE  GRAND  RAPIDS  EVENING  PRESS. 
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THE  PRESS-IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  WHOLE  WORLD. 

Drawing  in  Boston  Press  Club  Souvenir  by  George  Robertson,  Boston  HtraU. 


MRS.  HENRY  W.  GRADY. 

Reckntly  Ei.eci'ed  a  Member  ok  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  tub  At> 
LANTA  CONSTI I  UTION. 

Mrs.  Henry  W.  Grady,  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  CcHSlitutio",  is  one  of  the  very  few 
women  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the 


MRS.  HENRY  W.  RRADV. 
or  THE  Ari.ANr.s  tossrin  i  iox. 

management  of  a  leading  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  this  country.  She  is  the  widow 
of  the  late  Henry  W.  Giady,  former 
editor  of  the  CoHstitutioH,  and  was  re¬ 
cently  elected  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  that  paper,  to  succeed 
James  Swann,  who  has  disjiosed  of  his 
interest  in  the  publication.  At  the  time 
of  his  death  Mr.  Grady  owned  one  fifth 
ot  the  stuck  of  the  Coiulitutiem,  which 
he  bequeathed  to  his  wile. 

May  19,  1898 


March  10,  1898 
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St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch,  St.  Paul.  MN 


Star-Ledger.  Newark.  NJ 


THE  AUSTIN 
COMPANY 


Production  problems? 

Austin  finds  cost-effective  solutions. 


If  you  are  thinking  about  upgrading  your  newspaper  production 
plant,  it's  a  safe  bet  that  you  already  have  serious  problems.  Not 
enough  press  capacity.  Unusual  insert  demands.  Inefficient 
newsprint  handling  into  the  plant  and  around  the  press  room. 

Not  enough  mail  room  capacity.  Cost  curves  going  vertical. 

You  need  a  problem  solver.  Like  The  Austin  Company.  We  have 
solved  newspaper  plant  problems  for  more  than  50  publishers 
in  just  the  last  decade.  We  have  done  it  by  applying  two  special 
Austin  skills;  our  ability  to  illustrate  conceptually  a  practical  solution 
to  a  problem,  and  our  ability  to  translate  that  solution  into  a 
realistic  "order  of  magnitude”  cost  estimate.  And  we  have  done  it 
in  the  feasibility  stage,  before  any  major  commitment  of  funds. 

These  techniques  have  worked  equally  well  for  suburban 
weeklies  and  major  metropolitan  dailies,  for  a  new  mail  room  or  an 
entire  satellite  production  plant.  Austin  has  analyzed  the  problems, 
then  undertaken  the  design,  engineering  and  construction  of 
St  Paul  Pioneer  Press-Dispatch,  SI  Paul  m  facilities  that  provide  the  solutions.  This  integration  of  services 

under  a  single  responsibility  is  The  Austin  Method.  It  can  work 
for  you,  to  solve  problems  in  your  production  plant. 

Contact  The  Austin  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  44121,  or  one  of 
our  offices  in  major  cities  worldwide. 
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Preserving  untouched  some  Qtnr*f*  t\\t 

of  this  nation’s  heritage  of  wil-  ^ 

demess  is  important  to  Ameri- 
cans.  Whether  we  ever  see  it  or 

not,  we  like  to  know  that  the  wild  frontier  remains  intact 
somewhere.  It  exists  in  mind  and  nourishes  the  spirit. 

Wilderness  is  an  emotional  issue,  as  it  should  be.  But  when  we 
make  public  policy,  we  should  be  clear  about  the  fricts. 

“Wilderness”  means,  in  law,  roadless  federal  land  —  normally 
5,000  acres  or  more  —  set  aside  by  act  of  Congress  to  remain 
forever  wild  and  untouched.  There  man  is  a  visitor  who  does  not 
remain.  No  developments,  no  roads,  no  motorized  equipment, 
not  even  chainsaws  for  trail  maintenance  are  permitted. 

There  are  presently  more  than  40  bills  in  Congress  to  desig¬ 
nate  mote  wilderness  in  21  states.  Underlying  them  is  the 
question  of  how  much  land  is  enough  for  wilderness.  It’s  impor¬ 
tant  for  all  Americans  to  understand  what’s  fact,  and  what’s 
fiction,  about  this  issue.  Here  are  the  key  questions. 

Are  we  running  out  of  wilderness? 

No.  The  U.S.  already  has  about  80  million  acres  of  dedicated 
wilderness  (see  illustration).  More  huge  additions  are  coming. 
Most  of  the  land  in  our  national  parks  —  more  than  79  million 
acres  —  not  already  designated  as  wilderness  has  been  proposed 
for  inclusion.  The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which 
controls  316  million  acres  of  public  land,  will  soon  recommend 
major  additions  to  wilderness.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service,  whose 
forests  hold  half  the  nation’s  timber  suitable  for  building  houses, 
has  identified  another  62  million  acres  of  roadless  lands  still 
outside  the  wilderness  system.  It’s  these  national-forest  lands  on 
which  public  debate  is  currently  focused. 

Will  the  national  forests  be  cut  over  if  they  aren’t 
protected  in  wilderness? 

Only  about  one  acre  in  five  on  the  national  forests  is  being 
managed  primarily  for  growing  and  producing  timber.  On  the 
land  managed  for  timber,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  sells  about  1 
percent  of  its  timber  annually,  so  the  typical  acre  cut  today  will 
have  hundred-year-old  trees  when  cut  again.  Timber  harvests  are 
prohibited  or  restricted  on  national-forest  areas  zoned  for  wildlife 
habitat,  developed  recreation,  primitive  recreation,  scenic  man¬ 
agement,  wild  and  scenic  river  corridors,  etc. 

How  many  people  really  use  the  wilderness  areas? 

Of  the  millions  of  recreationists  who  visit  our  national  forests 
each  year,  only  4. 7  percent  use  wilderness  areas.  The  other  95.3 
percent  are  skiers,  fishermen,  hunters,  and  others  who  drive  in 
to  camp  or  picnic  or  enjoy  the  scenery.  Many  of  these  groups, 
seeing  more  of  their  recreation 

land  lost  to  them,  have  or-  ^aoftheN>tional\MldemtssPreM 

.  Alaska,  were  concentrated  in  one  com 

ganized  vigorous  opposition  to  dOpercemofCalifbmia. Areaofrema 

more  wilderness  designation. 

Do  wilderness  users  need 
more  land? 

In  1980,  89  percent  of  wil¬ 
derness  use  remained  on  the  14 
million  acres  of  wilderness  first 
authorized  by  the  1964  Wilder¬ 
ness  Act.  Only  11  percent  of 
use  occurred  on  the  66  million 
acres  added  since.  Simply 
labeling  new  areas  as  wilder¬ 
ness  does  not  insure  use.  The 
best  of  it  is  already  preserved. 


Wilderness: 

The  Biggest  Battle  Over  Land 
Since  the  Civil  War 


Area  ot  the  iNationai  wilderness  Preservation  o^tem  it  all  ot  it,  including  land  in 
Alaska,  were  concentrated  in  one  comer  of  the  U.S.  In  the  West,  it  would  occupy 
80  percent  of  California.  Area  of  remaining  federal  roadless  land  is  also  depict^. 


''l^rll  \A7at*  Is  the  wilderness  system 

war  mostly  just  “ice  and 

- ^  rocks”? 

Hardly.  Huge  areas  of  pro¬ 
ductive  timberland  are  already  included.  In  the  state  of 
Washington,  for  example,  40  percent  of  national-forest  wilder¬ 
ness  consists  of  such  forests. 

Since  it’s  already  federal  land,  does  it  cost  anything  to 
add  it  to  wilderness? 

Opportunities  foregone  are  opportunity  costs.  One  fairly  typ¬ 
ical  area  in  Oregon  proposed  for  wilderness  (Boulder  Creek)  has 
a  potential  annual  timber  yield  of  11.3  million  board  feet  of 
timber  (enough  wood  to  build  more  than  1,000  houses  a  year) 
worth  over  $3,000,000  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  It  gets  an  average 
use  of  1,200  visitor  days  a  year.  This  amounts  to  a  cost  of  $2,5CX) 
per  visitor  day  to  taxpayers  and  a  loss  of  90,(X)0  man-hours  of 
employment. 

A  U.S.  Geological  Survey  assessment  of  74  million  wilder¬ 
ness  acres  in  the  West  shows  that  some  46  million  acres  off  limits 
to  exploration  may  contain  oil  and  natural  gas.  Wilderness  is  also 
closed  to  mineral  development.  The  nation’s  best  potential 
chromium  depiosit  —  a  critical  mineral  for  which  we  are  90 
percent  dependent  upon  foreign  sources  —  such  as  Zimbabwe  — 
lies  in  Oregon’s  Kalmiopsis  Wilderness. 

Will  adding  more  wilderness  areas  affect  U.S.  wood  and 
paper  supplies? 

When  land  in  a  national  forest  is  withdrawn  into  wilderness, 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  immediately  reduces  the  amount  of 
timber  it  may  sell,  since  sales  must  not  exceed  the  annual 
growing  capacity  of  the  land  available  for  timber  production. 
Won’t  the  timber  always  be  there  if  we  need  it? 

It  is  inconceivable  that  land  once  designated  as  wilderness 
will  ever  be  declassified.  All  forests  grow  and  die,  and  since  the 
ecological  history  of  U.  S.  forests  is  one  of  renewal  by  fire,  there  is 
a  potential  for  disaster. 

Does  America’s  forest-products  industry  oppose  more 
wilderness? 

No.  The  industry  supports  the  additions  to  the  wilderness 
system  proposed  by  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan  administra¬ 
tions.  Industry  wants  to  see  the  issue  finally  resolved  so  that  the 
country  can  get  on  with  the  job  of  growing  trees  to  meet  the 
nation’s  growing  wood  needs. 

The  wilderness  issue  is  moving  in  Alabama,  Arizona, 
Arkansas,  California,  Colorado,  Florida,  Idaho,  Michigan, 
Missouri,  Montana,  New  Hampshire,  New  Mexico,  North 
Carolina,  Oregon,  Tennes- 

t.  System  if  ,11  rfit.  including  Undin  Tcxas,  Utah,  Vermont, 

he  U.S.  In  Che  West,  tt  would  occupy  «  wj  i 

federal  roadless  land  is  also  depicted.  Washington,  WisCOnsin  and 

Wyoming.  Write  us  for  de¬ 
tails  on  these  states. 


THE  FOREST 
INDUSTRIES  OF  THE 
WEST 

10580  S.  W.  McDonald, 

Suite  205 

Tigard,  Oregon  97223 


JONES  IN  A  MESS. 


FORCED  TO  APPEAL  TO  POLICE 
FOR  PROTECTION  FROM  A  MOB. 

Editor  of  the  Columbus  Press  Post 
Arouses  the  Indignation  and  Anger 
of  Hundreds,  Who  Clamor  for  His 
Life  —  His  Intemperate  Utterances 
Lead  His  Friends  to  Believe  He  Has 
Been  Driven  Crazy  by  His- Troubles. 

The  troubles  of  Clarence  M.  Jones, 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Press 
Post,  which  have  been  described  In 
these  columns  'at  length  during  the 
last  three  or  four  weeks,  have  appar¬ 
ently  affected  the  editor’s  brain.  Judg¬ 
ing  from  one  Issue  of  his  paper  which 
ho  published  on  Saturday.  The  edition 
contained  the  most  amazing  utter¬ 
ances  In  regard  to  President  McKin¬ 
ley’s  death.  The  principal  headline 
of  the  afternoon  edition  was  a  vicious 
liaraphrase  of  the  President’s  last 
words.  It  read  as  follows: 

"His  last  words  to  his  loving  wife 
ere  said  to  have  been  these,  to-wit: 
'It’s  the  devil’s  own  way  of  trying  to 
eireumvent  God.  Amen.’  ” 

On  the  editorial  page.  In  bold-faced 
type,  was  this:  “’The  spirit  of  HVill- 
lam  McKinley,  twenty-fifth  President 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
flown  to  Its  White  House  In  the  skies. 
Requlescat  In  pace:  may  It  never  he 
impelled  'to  wage  merciless  and  relent¬ 
less  war  on  the  spirits  of  Innocent 
Filipino  patriots.’’ 

nis  citAZY  t'i'Ti;n.\ \CK8. 

Also  on  the  editorial  page,  in  an¬ 
other  column,  was  this:  "A  Colum¬ 
bus  woman  of  great  Intelligence  and 
exceedingly  humane  disposition  was 
heard  to  make  the  following  remark 
yesterday:  'Well.  I  don’t  see  why  so 
much  fuss  should  be  made,  anyhow;  It 
doesn’t  seem  to  me  that  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  Is  so  very  much  bettor  than  the 
poor  soldier  boys  w’hose  precious  lives 
were  wasted  In  the  Spanish  and  Phil¬ 
ippine  wars  at  his  hehest.’  ”  Another 
utterance  which  Is  almost  unlntelligl- 
hle  was  as  follows: 

*'A  sycophantic  politician,  who  ever 
formed  any  relative  of  the  dastard 
Czolgolz,  will  ever  be  considered  a 

d - d  poor  excuse  of  a  statesman. 

The  gorv  hands  of  the  Republican  po¬ 
litical  clock  were  stopped  by  fate  at 
3:45.  Fastern  standard  time,  on  Fri¬ 
day,  Sentember  13,  1901,  Teddy,  the 
temerarious  terror,  will  undertake  to 
keep  these  guilty  hands  going  for  the 
nonce,  hut  we  venture  to  predict  that 
the  tool  of  the  trusts  will  not  soon 
again  he  able  to  elect  Its  own  succes¬ 
sor.  I  Ikely  not  In  the  next  genera¬ 
tion.  The  doom  of  greedy,  grimy, 
nlutocratlc  natemallam  Is  sealed. 
Hark’  did  you  hear  the  sound  of  Its 
crack?’’ 

mown  APorsyn  to  fftpu  pitctt. 
Soon  after  the  newshovs  appeared 
on  the  street  with  the  copies  contain¬ 
ing  these  remarkable  utterances  a 
crowd  of  excited  citizens  began  to  as¬ 
semble  In  front  of  the  Press  Post 
bnlldlne.  threatening  vengeance  unon 
the  head  of  the  editor.  A  shameless 
assault  upon  the  dead  nresldent’s 
memory  aroused  them  to  such  frenzy 
that  could  thev  have  gotten  hold  of 
Fdltor  .Tones  they  would  undoubtedly 
have  strung  him  up  to  the  nearest 
lamp  post. 

September  21,  1901 


W.  G.  HARDING. 

W.  G.  Harding,  editor  and  proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Marion,  O.,  Star,  is  one  of 
the  best  known  newspaper  men  in 
(^hio.  He  has  just  returned  home  from 
a  winter  vacation  at  Daytona,  Kla., 
whither  he  went  for  recuperation. 

Mr.  Harding  is  a  man  of  great  force 
of  character,  and  has  succeeded  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  model  country  daily;  which 
wields  considerable  influence  in  that 
part  of  Ohio. 

Merch  30,  1899 


JtJURNALISM  FOR  WOMEN. 

A  comically  dismal  note  runs  through 
a  little  gcorg'eously  colored  book,  enti¬ 
tled  “Journalism  for  Women,"  by  E.  A. 
Bennett.  The  writer,  evidently  a  jour¬ 
nalist  of  experience,  seems  to  look  with 
dismay  at  tlie  invasion  of  women  into 
newspaper  life,  and  on  every  line  his 
attitude  is  clear.  “Well,  if  they  must 
come,  they  must,  but  somebody  must 
tell  them  now  to  doit." 

So  the  writer,  with  many  weary  sighs 
and  many  digs  at  women  in  general, on 
every  page,  tells  women  what  they 
should  do  and  what  they  should  not  do 
in  newspaper  offices. 

Many  of  the  faults  for  which  he 
blames  women  in  business  life,  are  com¬ 
mon  to  every  beginner,  and  women  in 
business  life  are  in  a  special  sense  be¬ 
ginners,  beginning  late  in  life  often, 
and  working  under  difficulties  always. 

They  are  hampered  and  handi¬ 
capped  at  every  turn  by  their  personal 
lack  of  education  and  training,  for 
what  they  are  doing,  and  by  the  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  of  all  men  and 
women  with  whom  they  associate,  on 
the  women's  place  in  life. 

Mr.  Bennett's  little  book  contains 
some  very  good  and  helpful  hints  for 
all  budding  journalists.  If  the  writer 
could  eliminate  his  great  awe  of 
“journali.sm,”  his  tremendous  con¬ 
tempt  tor  women  who  step  out  into 
“spheres,"  and  his  terrible  disgust  at 
the  presumption  of  their  light-nearted 
invasion  of  nis  sacred  “sphere  of  news- 

fiaper  life,"  he  might,  says  the  Brook- 
yn  Eagle,  help  both  men  and  women 
up  the  ladder  of  journalism. 


C.  E.  Lobdell  has  sold  his  paper,  the 
Kansas  City  Tribune,  to  George  W. 
Martin  of  the  Kansas  City  Gazette. 

August  11,  1898 


SAYS  IT’S  ABSURD. 


HARMSWORTH  KILLS  A  RUMOR 
THAT  HE  IS  TO  START  A  PAPER 
IN  NEW  YORK. 


Wouldn’t  Think  of  Entering  the  Field 
with  Hearst,  Pulitzer  and  Bennett — 
If  He  Did,  Hades  Would  Be  the 
Next  Place  for  Getting  Out  a  Sup¬ 
plement — Has  Plenty  to  Do  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

yCablt!  to  The  Editor  and  rub/ithcr.) 

November  9,  1901 


CHANGES  IN  AD  DISPLAYS. 


Double  Columns  Now  Used  Have  a 
Distinct  Advantage. 

Reference  was  made  in  this  column 
a  week  or  two  ago,  says  the  British 
and  Colonial  Printer,  to  the  greatly 
increased  attractiveness  of  modern 
newspapers  gained  by  improvements 
in  the  make-up  of  the  matter,  espe¬ 
cially  by  making  more  “breaks."  and 
doing  away  with  the  old  custom  of 
long,  heavy,  dull-looking  articles. 
These  are  nowr  presented  in  a  series 
of  paragraphs,  incomparably  easier 
of  rapid  reading. 

Another  change  of  fashion  might  be 
noticed.  Columns  are  now  broken  up 
to  an  extent  which  would  appal  the 
old-fashioned  newspaper  printer.  A 
generation  ago  all  the  columns  of  a 
first-clkse  newspaper  were  of  toe  same 
length.  Double-column  advertisements 
would  not  be  accepted  at  any  price. 
Jobbing  type  was  on  no  a<-count  to  be 
used  in  news  work.  A  remarkable 
change  has  since  taken  place. 

Advertising  has  become  so  de¬ 
veloped,  such  immense  sums  are  now 
expended  uy  certain  Arms,  that  even 
the  richest  journals  have  had  to  give 
way  to  the  advertising  agent.  Halt- 
page  advertisements  extending  right 
across  the  page — the  columns  being 
hall  the  ordinary  length — are  quite 
common. 

These  may,  in  the  eyes  of  some,  be 
a  disflgurement  of  the  page,  but  they 
have  a  certain  untilitarian  and  prac¬ 
tical  advantage.  The  advertisement 
is  read  more  easily  when  thus  dis¬ 
posed,  and  the  matter  forming  the 
rest  of  the  page  is  certainly  also  more 
easily  read. 

The  reason  is  simple.  In  reading 
a  paper,  one  naturally  doubles  It  up 
crosswise,  not  vertically.  When  the 
top  half  of  the  column  has  been  gone 
through,  the  paper  has  to  be  turned; 
and  when  the  remainder  is  read,  there 
is  another  turning  to  begin  the  next 
column,  and  so  on.  This  is  inconven¬ 
ient  anywhere,  especially  in  a  train  or 
’bus,  and  the  number  of  papers  read 
in  these  conveyances  is  enormous  and 
ever-increasing.  /November  18,  1901 
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IT^  CALLED 
SOFTWARE 


iNewsSystenr^ 


1.  ADVERTISING 

2.  BUSINESS 

3.  CIRCULATION 

Computer  systems  for  newspapers  and  magazines  i 


(g)19a3  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc.  All  rigtits  reserved 


BUT  IT  DOES  HARD  WORK 


For  those  of  you  who  believe  your  computer  should  work  at  least  as  hard  as  you  do,  meet 
NewsSystem^“,  the  most  effective  way  to  automate  your  Advertising,  Business  and  Circulation 
departments. 

NewsSystem™  is  more  than  comprehensive  newspaper  software  and  sophisticated  computer 
hardware.  Each  turn-key  installation  is  supported  by  newspaper  data  processing  professionals 
with  decades  of  industry  experience  who  understand  newspapers  and  their  unique  requirements 
as  only  newspaper  veterans  can. 

NewsSystem"^”  was  specifically  designed  and  developed  to  dramatically  improve  service  to  adver¬ 
tisers  and  subscribers,  control  expenses,  compete  with  other  media,  and 
manage  people  and  resources  more  profitably  than  ever  before. 

To  see  how  our  software  can  work  for  you,  call  Newspaper  Systems,  Inc.  at  (213) 
670-7021  and  ask  for  Russ  Munson,  Vice  President  Sales. 


Newspaper  Systems,  Inc. 

5701  Slauson  Avenue  Suite  100  Culver  City,  California  90230 


NewsSystem'"  is  a  trademark  of  Newspaper  Systems.  Inc. 


NEWS  FROM  THE  KRONT-IIOW  IT  IS  DISIRIUUTED  AND  KEUAKDED. 


READY  TO  BATTLE. 


minutes  late  blasphemed  the  beauty  ot 
the  bright  stars  of  the  semi-tropics. 

Dismay  was  followed  t>y  delight.  The 
captain,  once  in  charge  of  a  Mississippi 
packet  in  the  days  of  races  and  explo¬ 
sions,  grinned.  His  boat  was  loaded 
with  pine  faggots.  A  full  head  of  steam 
was  on  before  the  rival  boat  was  out  of 
sight,  and  soon  the  two,  with  funnels 
belching  flames,  like  those  of  the  gas 
wells  in  our  oil  districts,  lit  up  the  land¬ 
scape  of  waves,  driving  Spanish  cruisers 
to  cover  for  fear  of  these  singular  Yan¬ 
kee  devils  chasing  one  another  to  no 
apparent  purpose. 

The  boats,  flaming  torches,  as  it  were, 
on  the  black-blue  waters  of  the  American 
Mediterranean,  emphasized  the  nearness 
of  the  United  States  to  Culia,  while  the 
red  glare  from  their  funnels  on  the  waters 
was  typical  of  the  desolation  of  the  island 
which  this  country  must  save. 

Away  off  north  and  below  the  horizon 
was  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  holding 
aloft  the  torch  ot  freedom  to  enlighten 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Contrary  to 
every  law  of  nature  her  beacon  seemed 
as  sent  from  the  heavens.  There  was 
reflected  not  only  the  hope  of  “Cuba 
Libre,"  but  the  assurance  that  the 
ravished  island  had  sentinels  eager  to 
announce  its  liberation. 

The  New  York  newspapers  that  are 
energetic  in  their  advocacy  of  the  cause 
that  has  been  consecrated  in  blood  and 
made  holy  in  the  light  of  Christian  mar¬ 
tyrdom  must  soon  Tight  the  pine  knots 
intended  to  quickly  start  the  nresin  their 
fleets  for  a  triumphal  bonfire,  celebrating 
the  freedom  of  Cuba.  We  congratulate 
them  in  their  eagerness. 

This  desperate  rivalry  of  the  .great 
newspapers  is  but  typical  of  the  spirit 
of  competition.  There  is  hard  work 
ahead  for  the  newspaper  fleets. 

March  24,  1898 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  NOT  SOLD. 

A  report  that  William  Waldorf  Astor 
was  negotiating  for  the  purchase  of  the 
New  York  Ti'wrr  was  published  last 
week,  and  was  contradicted  flatly  by 
Adolph  S.  Ochs,  the  publisher  ot  the 
newspaper,  who  said:  “There  is  abio- 
lately  no  foundation  for  the  report.  I 
cannot  use  language  strong  enough  to 
characterize  the  absolute  falsity  of  it." 

The  rumor  that  Mr.  Astor  is  quietly 
seeking  some  New  York  newspaper  con- 
tinues  to  receive  credence.  It  be  really 
wants  one  he  has  the  price. 

March  31,  1898 


NEWSPAPER  NAVIES  ARE  EAGER 
FOR  THE  CONFLICT, 


War  Between  The  Nations  to  ue 

SurPLEMENTED  BY  A  FiGHT  FOR 

News  on  the  Part  of  Metropou- 

TAN  Papers— Preliminary  Man<ku. 

vers-Pyrotechnicai.  Display  that 

Alarmed  Spaniards -Rapid  Fire 

Kodaks  and  Deadly  Pencils. 

In  the  event  of  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Spain  there  will  be 
not  only  an  international  exchange  of 
crushing  courtesies,  500  pound  mis¬ 
siles  ot  hatred  flying  from  one  ship 
to  another,  but  there  will  be  also  the 
fleets  of  New  York  newspapers  with 
cameras  snapping  in  rapid  fire  fashion 
and  multi-word-writing-per-minute  re¬ 
porters  furiously  engaged  in  covering 
tons  of  paper  with  their  impressions. 

The  New  York  Jottrnal  and  World 
have  fleets  at  Kev  West.  From  stoker 
to  captain  on  each  vessel  there  is  the 
most  intense  loyalty  to  the  papers  char¬ 
tering  tugs,  yachts  and  other  floating 
bearers  of  brains.  The  hatred  of  the 
rival  newspaper  navies  is  more  fierce 
than  that  of  Spaniard  against  Amer¬ 
ican. 

A  few  nights  since  one  of  these  boats 
at  Key  West  stole  quietly  away  sea- 
ward.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it  was 
under  a  World  or  Journal  charter.  Those 
on  the  rival  boat  heard  the  rattle  of  an- 
chor  chains.  There  was  gnashing  of 
teeth  and  vociferous  profanity  aboard  the 
boat  still  at  anchor.  Uaths  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  a  pressman  three 


And  moditr  rods  th*  *'  Barf  ain  Sales  **— 
Arthur  reads  lha  “  Sporting  Nsws 
Hb  ipaeial  hobby  is  baacball— 

Sava  the  man  who  raadaiha  proofs. 

No  ooa  living  -tads  it  slL 

Bridget  reads  the  ■'  small  ad  page,’* 
Looking  for  a  better  place; 

Agnaa  reads  the  murders,  and  the 
Tales  of  men  in  dsn  diagrace. 

Ethel  reads  the  list  of  guests 
At  the  big  Van  Astor  ball— 

Sava  the  man  who  reada  the  proofs. 

No  ooe  living  reads  it  all. 

Forty  pages  every  week. 

Eight  long  columns  to  the  page; 

To  read  everything  would  add 
A  full  twelvemonih  to  your  age. 

So  each  reads  hb  sptKial  part. 

Then  he  lata  tbo  paper  mil. 

Pinr  for  him  who  reads  the  proofs. 

For  be  hat  to  read  it  alL 

— Tha  PAiladtifAiam. 

March  17,  1898 
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CYNTHIA  WESTOVER  ALDEN. 

EDITOR  OF  THE  WOMAN’S  PAGE,  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 

May  25,  1899 


GROUP  OF  WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  AT  CAMP  WICKOFF. 

The  names  of  the  correspondents  standing,  beginning  at  the  left,  are 
Harvey  Reese,  Press;  Walter  Logan,  ^urnal;  Edward  Sheehan,  Herald;  Lucien 
Adkins,  World;  Moeran,  Associated  Press;  Grant  Gregory,  Tribune;  Reilley, 
telephone  operator;  J.  Chambers,  World  artist;  J.  Dunning,  Associated  Press! 
Those  sitting,  beginning  at  the  left,  are  P.  L.  Hudson,  Evening  Sun;  Benjamin 
Ileald,  .Sun;  S.  H.  Adams,  Sun;  George  W.  Arnold,  Journal;  Walter  J.  Hammett, 
Brooklyn  Times. 

December  22,  1898 


FROM  THE  AD  FIELD 

VALUABLE  POINTERS  FOR  THE 
NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHER. 


.So.ME  Remarks  o.n  the  Bio  Soap  Ad¬ 
vertisers  OF  THE  Country  .v.kd 
What  They  are  Doing — Congress¬ 
man  Cummings'  Bill  to  Prohibit 
Advertising  on  Public  Document.s 
Presented  to  Congress. 

Recent  occurrences  have  given  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  the  subject  of  soap 
a> ,  /crtising.  Probably  the  most  ambi¬ 
tious  of  the  soap  manufacturers  during 
the  past  year  has  been  the  Proctor  & 
Gamble  Company,  of  Cincinnati,  who 
make  Ivory  Soap,  and  not  long  ago  in¬ 
augurated  a  method  of  advertising  the 
article  by  means  of  colored  inserts  in 
periodicals.  This  company  is  a  rich 
one  and  it  appears  is  cap'italized  fur 
four  and  a  half  million  dollars. 

.\n  interesting  fact  just  now  associ¬ 
ated  with  Ivory  Soap  is  that  James 
Lee  M.ahin,  who  until  January  i,  was 
the  Chicago  agent  for  the  firm  that 
places  the  Ivory  Soap  advertising,  has 
made  a  contract  with  N.  K.  Fairbank 
&  Company  of  Chicago,  to  place  ail 
the  concerns’  advertising.  Fairbank 
&  Company  manufacture  the  Copco 
Soap,  Gol^  Dust  Washing  Powder. 
Clairette  .Soap,  Santa  Claus  Soap,  all 
of  which  have  a  large  sale  throughout 
the  country,  the  Santa  Claus  Soap  hav¬ 
ing  been  pushed  more  particularly  in 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

Some  persons  think  it  is  possible 
that  an  e.xira  shade  of  aggressiveness 
may  be  e.xhibited  in  the  advertising 
operations  adopted  for  Fairbank  & 
Company  during  ii^. 

Few  people  realize  how  large  the 
business  in  soap  built  up  by  J.  D. 
Larkin  A-  Company,  Buffalo,  has  be¬ 
come  through  the  a’dvertising  done  by 
that  firm  in  the  years  past.  It  is  likely 
that  the  advertising  appropriation  to 
be  used  ne.\t  winter  by  Larkin  A-  Com¬ 
pany  will  exceed  that  ?or  any  year  pre¬ 
vious  to  i.'t98. 

There  are  reports  at  times  that  the 
advertising  of  Sunlight  Soap,  which  is 
manufactured  by  Lever  Brothers,  will 
be  resumed  before  long,  and  enable  the 
Dauchy  Advertising  Agency  to  do 
more  of  the  clever  advertising  work 
which  it  did  for  Sunlight  Soap  a  year 
ago. 

The  advertising  of  Sapolio  is  likely 
to  be  maintained  at  a  normal  volume, 
and  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  true  of 
the  advertising  of  James  S.  Kirk  & 
Company,  Chicago.  The  firm  of  B.  T. 
Babbitt.  New  York,  remains  conserva¬ 
tive  in  its  use  of  space  in  newspapers 
and  periodicals,  a  much  larger  sum 
being  used  for  other  forms  of  publicity. 

The  advertising  of  James  Pyle  & 
Son,  manufacturers  of  Pearline,  also 
appears  to  be  very  quiet.  This  firm 
is  charged  with  the  innocent  “device" 
of  using  a  few  prominent  papers  which 
reach  almost  everybody  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  but  neglecting  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  press. 

March  2,  1899 


THE  YEAR'S  RECORD 

STIRRING  EVENTS  OF  INTEREST 
IN  AMERICAN  JOURNALISM. 

How  the  Newspapers  Met  the  great 
Demands  Made  Upon  Them  as  a 
Result  of  the  War— Circulations 
Bi'o.med  to  the  Skies,  But  Adver¬ 
tising  Fell  to  Its  Lowest  Ebb  — 
.Some  Won  Special  Disti.mtton  in 
Reporting  Scenes  at  the  Front. 

Jar)uary  12,  1899 
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|EVENIN(i  *  » 
-  BUUFTIN 


SENSATIONALISM 


ITS  “  YELLOW  '•  ADVOCATES 
ROUNDLY  SCORED. 


A  SouTHr-RX  Clergyman  Vigorously 
Scores  Those  Newspapers  that 
Trifle  with  the  Interests  of  the 
Country  in  a  Great  Crisis  Like 
THE  Present. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Hawthorne,  a 
Nashville  clergyman,  recently  delivered 
a  caustic  sermon  upon  “  The  Power  of 
the  Press  for  Go<^  and  Evil,’’  which 
has  aroused  considerable  controversy 
among  the  southern  newspapers.  Some 
of  his  statements  were  unpleasantly 
true.  His  remarks  on  “  yellow  ”  jour¬ 
nalism  follow : 

**  No  class  of  literature  caters  more  to 
the  current  craze  for  sensation  than  the 
secular  newspapers.  Every  debauch  and 
crime  is  paraded  before  the  eyes  of  the 
public,  and  described  in  a  manner  that 
is  utterly  offensive  to  virtuous  sensibility. 

April  26.  1901 


TRUTH  IS  NOT  LIBEL 


PROVEN  STORIES  ARE  A  COM 
PLETE  JUSTIFICATION. 


Strong  Ruling  isy  Judge  Seldrn  of 
Sr.  Louis  Deliver! d  in  the  Case 
OF  Stark  Against  the  Republic 
—Jury’s  Finding  Fits  Judicial 
Mind  — Opinion  in  Full— As  a 
Precedent  It  Is  Important. 

Judge  Selden  P.  Spencer  of  the  cir¬ 
cuit  court  of  St.  Louis  has  handed  down 
a  written  opinion  on  the  rights  of  news¬ 
papers  to  plead  in  justification  in  libel 
suits  that  the  articles  sued  on  were  true. 
The  result  was  briefly  given  in  The 
Fourth  Estate  of  last  week,  having 
been  received  at  the  moment  of  going  to 
press. 

The  point  came  up  in  a  motion  in  the 
case  of  Charles  B.  Stark  vs.  Publishers 
George  Knapp  &  Co.,  in  which  Stark 
sued  for  damages  on  account  of  articles 
published.  The  defence  was  that  what 
was  putdished  was  true. 

The  opinion  in  full  is  as  follows: 

“The  plaintiff  contends  in  his  argu¬ 
ment  supporting  his  motion  for  new  trill 
that  the  plea  of  justification  was  not  as 
broad  as  the  charge,  and  that  therefore 
it  was  insufficient  as  a  plea  of  justifica¬ 
tion,  and  that  no  evidence  to  establish 
the  truth  of  the  publication  ought  to 
have  been  received. 

**  Plaintiff  argues  this  for  the  first  time 
at  the  trial,  no  motion  to  correct  the 
alleged  insufficiency  was  tiled.  The 
answer  to  the  amended  petition  was  not 
in  any  way  attacked  until  the  very 
moment  of  trial  and  after  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  evidence  had  commenced. 

**  It  is  true  that  the  same  answer  had 
been  originally  filed  to  the  original 
petition,  and  a  motion  to  strike  out 
parts  of  that  answer  was  filed,  but 
plaintiff  acknowledges  in  his  brief  that  it 
was  submitted  without  argument  and 
that  plaintifTs  learned  counsel  did  not 
give  the  court  the  benefit  of  his  opinion 
thereon. 

March  31.  1898 


MRS.  FRANK  LESLIE, 


ElllTOK  (IF  FRANK  I.F.SI.IE's  IKlflT.AR  MONTHI.V 


Novambar  24,  1898 


ONE  OF  THE  PHILADELPHIA  EVENING  BULLETIN'S  NEW 
AUTOMOBILE  DELIVERY  WAGtJNS. 

January  20,  1900 


The  San  Francisco  Bulletin,  which 
has  just  completed  its  forty-ninth 
year,  reports  that  its  average  daily 
circulation  for  September  was  51,286, 
an  increase  of  6,646  over  the  corre¬ 
sponding  month  of  last  year. 

Octobar  19,  1901 


Losses  of  Paterson  Papers. 

The  losses  of  the  newspaper  offices 
destroyed  by  Are  at  Paterson,  N.  J., 
were  approximately  as  follows:  Bven- 
ing  News.  $66,000;  Chronicle,  $16,000, 
and  the  Guardian,  $1$JM. 

Fabruary22,  1902 
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SCHEME  TO  BEAT  PUBL 


How  “Shvster"  Eawveks 
TURE  Liiiki.  Suits 

A  new  scheme  for  beatiu) 
York  newspapers  has  recei 
unearthed.  A  numlier  of 
lawyers  has  conspired  to  I 
publishers  by  means  ot  an 
plan. 

When  a  man  or  woman  ha 
jured  on  the  streets  of  tht 
taken  to  one  of  the  hospital; 
son  is  beseiged  with  offers  fi 
lawyers  to  bring  damage  sui 
the  newspapers  which  may 
lished  notices  of  the  accident, 
cases  $500  cash  has  been  o 
this  privilege. 

The  person  injured  is  indix 
conspirators  to  give  a  wronj 
which  is  usually  that  of  some 
same  name.  When  the  item 
the  person  named  is  visited 
these  lawyers  and  induced 
suit  against  the  newspaper. 

Cases  are  on  record  wh< 
papers  have  been  obliged  to  p 
for  printing  an  address  from  t 
blotter  of  the  hospital  when 
dress  merely,  not  the  name, 
of  a  different  person  from 
mentioned  in  the  article  cc 
of.  This  practice  i*  confini 
the  hospitals  alone,  but  to  th 
police  stations  in  the  city  a^ 


January  20,  1900 


Answers. 

Contacts. 

Background 

Have  a  question  about 
Phillips  Petroleum?  Or 
the  energy  industry? 
These  public  relations 
specialists  can  get 
answers  for  you: 


(918)661-522-1 
(918)661-5204 
(918)661-4982 
(918)661  4974 
(918)661-498/ 
(918)661-676C 

Call  or  write:  Public 
Relations  Department 
16A-2  Phillips 
Building,  Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma  74004. 


Bill  Adams 
Dan  Harrison 
lere  Smith 
Susan  Stofflc 
Steve  Milburn 
Bill  Hesher 


OFFICES  TO  LET  IN  THE 

Park  Row  Building 

APPLY  ROOM  421 


The  Perfonnance  Company 


November  16,  1899 
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ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  eijfhth  annual  convention  of  the  American  Ncwsimiim-t 
Publishers’  Assoc-iation,  held  at  the  Hotel  Imperial,  Xew  York, 
on  February  21,  22  and  23,  was  one  of  the  most  successful  in 
the  histr)ry  of  the  oi^anization. 

In  the  absence  of  the  President.  Mr.  James  W.  Scott,  of  the 
Chicago  Herald,  and  the  Vice-President,  Col.  E.  H.  \Voo<ls,  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  Mr.  Chas.  W.  Knapp,  of  the  St.  Louis  Re¬ 
public,  and  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  was  unani¬ 
mously  chosen  to  preside  at  the  meeting,  and  did  so  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  commended  itself  to  the  memlK*rs  of  the  Association 
present. 

The  reiK)rt  of  the  manager,  Mr.  W.  C.  Bryant,  of  the  Brook¬ 
lyn  Times,  showed  that  there  had  been  a  very  large  increase 
in  the  amount  of  business  transacted  at  the  New  York  office, 
e(iualling  the  amount  of  that  of  the  two  previous  years. 

The  rejxirt  of  the  treasurer  showed  a  handsome  balance  to 
the  credit  of  the  organization  still  in  his  hands  at  the  lx*ginning 
of  the  year,  after  all  bills  and  expenses  for  the  year  had  Inien 
paid. 

The  business  committee  consisted  of  Major  W.  J.  Richards, 
of  the  Indianapclis  News,  Chairman ;  Mr.  F.  K.  Whiting,  of 
the  Boston  Herald,  Mr.  J.  E.  Barrett,  of  the  Scranton  Truth, 
Mr.  Dell  Keizer,  of  the  Topeka  Capital,  and  Mr.  S.  S.  Rogers, 
of  the  Chicago  News. 

A  large  number  of  topics  of  interest  to  publishers  were  pre¬ 
sented  for  their  consideration.  The  ones  to  which  the  most 
time  was  given  were  the  discussion  of  machine  composition 
and  the  question  of  paying  by  the  piece  or  by  the  hour,  and 
the  relative  merits  of  the  various  machines. 

n'he  claims  of  the  Linotype  were  ably  set  forth  by  Mr.  Phil. 
T.  r)(Klge.  President  of  the  Mergenthaler  Comiiany.  Besides 
describing  recent  improvements  in  the  Linotype  which  have 
made  it  even  more  efficient  and  economical  than  ever.  Mr. 
1  )<Klge  referred  to  the  fact  that  at  present  over  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  leading  dailies  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  are  successfully  operating  this  machine,  while  a  pro¬ 
duction  of  4ii,2<x>  ems  in  one  week  was  attained  by  an  ojicrator 
in  the  office  of  the  New  York  Tribune. 

A  very  thorough  exhibit  and  description  of  the  Rogers  Typo¬ 
graphic  machines  was  made  by  Mr.  Ford  Starring,  secretary 
of  the  company,  who  illustrated  his  remarks  by  drawings  and 
diagrams,  and  read  strong  letters  of  testimonial. 

The  McMillan  machine  was  also  discussed.  Mr.  Arthur  Jen¬ 
kins,  of  the  Syracuse  Herald,  furnished  a  great  deal  of  inform¬ 
ation  as  to  the  new  justifier  and  the  working  of  this  machine. 

Mr.  C.  T.  Seaverns,  of  Boston,  appeared  before  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  descrilied  his  process  of  stereotyping  without  subject¬ 
ing  forms  to  heat. 

The  question  of  a  change  in  the  libel  laws  was  also  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed,  and  the  committee  of  the  Association  ap- 
j)ointed  a  year  ago— consisting  of  Mr.  J.  H.  Farrell,  of  the 
Albany  Times-Union,  Mr.  W.  H.  Mathews,  of  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle,  and  Mr.  John  B.  Dampman,  of  the 
Reading  Herald — was  continued. 

By  invitation,  Mr.  McKinney,  «)f  Messrs.  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son,  was  present  at  the  last  day’s  session,  and  told  the  mem- 
l)ers  how  advertising  should  be  handled  from  the  advertising 
agent’s  standpoint. 

The  election  of  officers  resulte.d  in  the  choice  of  all  those  who 
served  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Seymour,  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  who  declined  a  renomination  as 
Treasurer;  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Gunnison,  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
was  elected  to  that  office. 


ILLUSTRATIONS  PAY. 


JOE  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE  GIVES 
HIS  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THEM. 


He  Shows  How  They  Can  Be  Made  a 
Source  of  Revenue  Aa  Well  Ae  An 
Appealing  Feature — The  Coat  la 
Small  But  the  Reaulta  Are  Large 
— The  National  Magazine  Outfit. 

Newspaper  Illustration  Is  no  longer 
a  question  of  luxury  but  a  matter  of 
necessity.  Look  over  a  copy  of  a  re¬ 
cent  newspaper  directory  and  And  the 
most  widely  circulated  newspapers, 
and  you  will  readily  see  the  drih  oi 
the  tide,  for  what  the  people  want 
they  will  buy  and  nothing  else. 

Will  it  pay  for  smaller  papers  to 
adopt  this  expensive  feature,  which 
has  proved  so  popular  In  metropolitan 
dailies?  To  this  I  answer  yea  Thir¬ 
teen  years  ago,  on  a  small  country 
daily,  I  began  using  zinc  half-tones — 
almost  at  the  time  they  were  first 
used,  and  when  it  was  thought  that 
nothing  but  coated  paper  could  be 
used.  Portraits  of  all  the  prominent 
business  and  professional  men  in  fact, 
every  citizen  of  prominence  were  se 
cured  at  one  time  or  another.  Photo 
graphs  of  prominent  buildings,  factor 
ies  and  stores  were  also  added,  as  well 
as  a  number  of  street  views  about  the 
city.  13.  1901 


LYNCHING  DENOUNCED. 


Western  Negro  Press  Association 

Adopts  Appropriate  Resolutions. 

The  Western  Negro  Press  Associa¬ 
tion.  at  its  recent  meeting  held  in 
(.'ulorado  Springs,  adopted  resolutions 
(Icnouncing  the  southern  lynchinga  in 
the  following  terms:  “While  It  Is  a 
fa<'t  that  there  arc  many  cruel  and 
heinous  crimen  committed  by  those 
who  are  not  only  a  detriment  to  them¬ 
selves.  but  a  danger  to  civilization, 
still  the  civilized  element  is  able  to 
overthrow  the  other  side  by  due 
process  of  law. 

"Such  instances  as  those  which  oc¬ 
curred  at  Limon,  in  this  state,  and 
Leavenworth.  Kan.,  where  two  Indl-. 
viiliials  met  death  at  the  hand*  of 
heathenish  mobs  by  being  burned  at 
tlio  stake,  prove  conclusively  that  the 
<riuicH  committed  by  the  ‘Heathen 
('liinesc'  upon  the  Christians  are  mild 
when  taken  in  comparison  with  the 
uncivilized  methods  of  these  two 
luolis. 

“We  therefore  wish  to  announce  to 
the  world  that  the  once  proud  posi¬ 
tion  occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  maintained,  is  fast  decaying  be¬ 
yond  the  depths  of  hope,  and  such 
cowardly  mobs  should  be  condemned 
by  all  who  believe  in  law  and  order, 
wiihoiit  regard  to  race  or  color." 

August  31,  1901 
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In  1910,  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  named  a  new,  small 
press  after  Halley’s  Comet.  It  took  off  to  become  the  most  popular 
press  for  weeklies  and  small  dailies. 


The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company 

CHICAGO  —  NEW  YORK  —  LONDON 
Your  printing  partner  since  1885. 


When  Halley’s  Comet  reappears  in  1986,  another  small  Goss  press  will  be  the  most  popular 
web  offset  press  in  the  world.  Today,  15,000  Goss  Commimity  press  units  are  printing  in  everything 
from  Polish  and  Chinese  to  Arabic  and  Portuguese  in  the  market  once  dominated  by  the  Comet  and 
its  successor,  the  Goss  Cox-O-TVpe  press.  The  Goss  small  press  tradition  is  still  going  strong. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 


Muckrakers 
and  Yellow 
lournalism 


THfienORE  PU05EVELT 

•  (JOOI/NAI.IST  ■  ■ 
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hl884... 


Ti 

■  the  Linotype  typesetting  machine  was 
B  patented  by  Ottmar  Meigenthaler; 
JL  transparent  paper-strip  photographic 
film  was  invented  and  patented;  the 
first  newspaper  syndicate  to  supply 
articles  was  established;  Damon  Runyon 
was  bom;  the  Oxford  English  Dictionary 
began  publication;  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  celebrated  its  third  year,  and 
Editor  &  Publisher  made  its  debut. 

The  rest  is  history. 


Cos  Angeles  Slimes 

A  special  kind  of  journalism. 


News-Editorial 

includes  a  President  who  is 
proud  to  be  a  journalist. 
Roosevelt  labels  the  new, 
short-lived  investigative 
reporters  as  “muck-rakers.” 
Editors  still  duel  and  continue 
to  wonder:  “What  is  news?” 


GEN.  HARRISON  GR.4Y  OTIS. 

ri’llIJSIlEK  AM>  EIIITOK  OF  THE  LOS  .\.S(;kI.ES  TIMES.  WHtI  MF.I.IKVES  I.N  AXU  IS  WORK¬ 
ING  FOR  KEWSI'AFER  I N HEI'F.XIIEXCE, 

May  20,  1911 


DYNAMITERS  CONFESS. 


SUDDEN  TERMINATION  OF  THE 
McNAMARA  TRIAL  AT 
LOS  ANGELES. 


Men  Who  Destroyed  the  Times  Build¬ 
ing  Last  Year  and  Killed  Twenty- 
One  Persons  Admit  Guilt  and  Are 
Sentenced  by  the  Court — Gen. 
Otis’s  View  of  the  Case — The 
Lincoln  Steffens  Controversy. 

The  most  sensational  jiicce  of  news 
printed  in  the  daily  newspapers  in  a  long 
time  was  the  announcement  of  the  con¬ 
fession  of  John  J.  and  James  B.  Mc¬ 
Namara.  admitting  that  they  were  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  explosion  which 
wrecked  the  office  of  the  I.os  .\ngeles 
Times  on  Oct.  1,  IhlO,  and  caused  the 
death  of  twenty-one  persons. 

The  whole  country  was  shocked  by 
the  anmnmeement.  and  the  newspaper 
presses  of  every  city  were  kept  busy  all 
day  Saturd.Ty  turning  out  editions  to 
satisfy  the  demands  of  the  public  for 
further  information  on  the  sulijcct. 

The  press  dispatches  g.ave  Lincoln 
Steffens,  correspondent  of  the  Xew  York 
Globe,  the  credit  of  being  an  important 
factor  in  bringing  about  the  confession 
of  these  two  men.  ^Ir.  Steffens  has  been 
in  Los  Angeles  since  the  trial  of  the  two 
dynamiters  liegan  some  weeks  ago.  On 
Sunday,  Nov.  Ih,  he  and  Clarence  S. 
Darrow,  general  counsel  for  the  defense, 
were  guests  of  E.  W.  Scripps,  the  news¬ 
paper  publisher,  at  his  home  near  San 
Diego. 

KESfl.T  OF  I'ONFKKEM  IC. 

During  the  day  the  three  men  dis¬ 
cussed  the  McNamara  case,  and  reached 
the  conclusion  that  if  the  two  brothers 
could  be  induced  to  plead  guilty  it  would 
have  a  most  beneficial  effect  upon  the 
entire  cause  of  labor  and  would,  more¬ 
over,  save  the  State  a  large  sum  of 
money. 

Mr.  Steffens,  on  his  return  to  Los  .An¬ 
geles,  called  on  Thomas  Gibbon,  a  prom¬ 
inent  lawyer,  who  is  interested  in  the 
case;  upon  Harry  Chandler,  business 
manager  of  the  Times;  upon  General 
Otis,  proprietor,  and  a  number  of  the 
prominent  business  men  of  the  city. 

OMwntMrO,  1911 


JOURNAUSM’S  PATRON  SAINT. 


St.  FrancU  d«  Sales  Was  So  Named 
by  Pope  Pius  IX. 

It  may  not  generally  be  known  among 
the  newspaper  men  of  the  United  States 
that  journalism  has  a  patron  saint.  Pope 
Pius  IX.,  at  the  request  of  a  band  of 
journalists  who  visited  Rome  thirty- 
three  years  ago,  selected  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  as  their  special  patron  and  pro¬ 
tector,  because  in  his  writings  during 
his  lifetime  he  combatted  the  errors  of 
his  time  and  because  of  his  wisdom, 
prudence  and  energetic  firmness  in 
establishing  the  faith. 

Recently  the  relics  of  the  worthy 
saint  were  removed  from  the  little  town 
of  Annecy  to  the  monastery  above  the 
lake.  Two  cardinals,  four  bishopa  and 
1,200  priests  took  part  in  the  ceremony. 

Octotm?,  1911 


WHAT  IS  NEWS? 

Gentlemen;  In  a  morning  paper  of 
this  date — a  paper  with  a  well-earned 
reputation  for  enterprise  and  for  sane, 
sensible  treatment  of  news — 1  find 
eleven  lines  devoted  to  a  matter  that 
concerns  every  citizen  of  Greater  Now 
York  except  paupers,  lunatics,  idiots, 
criminals  and  Indians  not  taxed. 

.According  to  this  paragraph  Comp¬ 
troller  Metz  has  issued  a  pamphlet  on 
the  budget  for  the  coming  year  show¬ 
ing  the  elements  that  enter  into  the 
expenses  of  municipal  administration 
and  giving  an  idea  of  the  measures  al¬ 
ready  undertaken  to  establish  better 
control  of  the  city’s  finances. 

Here  surely  is  something  that  every 
working  man  in  town  should  know 
about,  whether  he  pay  taxes  directly 
or  in  the  form  of  rent.  Yet  in  the 
editorial  judgment  eleven  lines  suffice. 

On  another  page  the  same  newspa¬ 
per  gives  three-fourths  of  a  column  to 
the  coming  out  of  Miss  Ethel  Carow 
Roosevelt,  the  President’s  younger 
daughter — an  event  of  minor  public 
importance,  so  far  as  I  can  sec. 

What  is  news,  anyway? 

Seven  Point. 

January  2,  1909 
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RESPONSIBIUTY  IS  TO 
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Knight-Ridder  Newspapers 
Continuing  a  Proud  Tradition 


The  Knight-Ridder  story  is  deeply  based 
in  the  traditions  of  two  dedicated  and 
talented  families. 

The  Knight  group  of  newspapers 
began  in  1903  with  Charles  Landon 
Knight’s  purchase  of  the  Akron  Beacon 
Journal.  The  Bidder  group  began  in  1892 
with  the  purchase  of  a  German  language 
paper  in  New  York  City  by  Herman 
Ridden  Both  groups  grew  and  flourished 
and  in  1974  merged  to  form  a  national 
company  with  operations  coast  to  coast. 

Today,  Knight-Ridder  Newspapers  is  a 
nationwide  information  and  communica- 
tbns  company  engaged  in  newspaper 
publishing,  television  broadcasting,  cable 
television  operations,  business  news  and 
information  services,  newsprint  produc¬ 
tion,  videotex,  specialized  mobile  radio, 
and  book  publishing. 

Knight-Ridder’s  various  information 
services  reach  well  over  25  million 
Americans  every  day. 


1973  The  Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger  and 
Enquirer  are  purchased  along  with  the 
Bradenton  (Fla.)  Herald. 

1973  The  Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  and 
Leader  are  acquired. 


^Ridde^oblication^Miinton^sl 


^(nigh^ewspaper^ilestone^l 


1903  Charles  Landon  Knight,  a  lawyer 
turned  editor,  purchases  the  Akron 
Beacon  Journal. 

1933  C.L.  Knight  dies  leaving  the  paper 
to  his  two  sons.  Jack  and  Jim. 

1937  The  Knights  buy  The  Miami  Herald 
from  Frank  B.  Shutts.  Jim  moves  to  Miami, 
overseeing  the  operation  of  the  Herald. 

1940  The  Detroit  Free  Press  is  acquired. 
1944  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
purchased. 

1955  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  Observer  is 
acquired. 

1959  The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  sold. 
1959  The  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News  is 
acquired. 

1965  The  Tallahassee  Democrat  is 
purchased. 

1967  Jack  Knight  resigns  as  Chairman 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer  to  become 
Editorial  Chairman.  James  L.  Knight 
succeeds  him.  Lee  Hills  is  elected 
President. 

1969  The  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph  and 
News  are  acquired  along  with  the  weekly 
Milledgeville(Ga.)  Union-Recorder. 

1969  Knight  Newspapers  goes  public. 
1969  The  Boca  Raton  (Fla.)  News  is 
acquired. 

1969  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  and 
Philadelphia  Daily  News  are  bought. 

1973  Lee  Hills  becomes  Chairman  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  succeeding 
James  L.  Knight  who  becomes 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee.  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr., 
is  elected  President. 


1892  Herman  Bidder  buys  the  Staats- 
Zeitung,  the  leading  German  language 
newspaper  in  the  U.S. 

1926  The  Journal  of  Commerce  in  New 
York  is  purchased. 

1927  The  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch  are  acquired. 

1928  An  80%  interest  in  Aberdeen 
(S.D.)  American  News  is  acquired. 

1929  A  60%  interest  in  the  Grand  Forks 
(N.D.)  Herald  is  acquired. 

1936  The  Duluth  News-Tribune  & 

Herald  are  acquired. 

1952  The  San  Jose  Mercury  &  News  and 
The  Long  Beach  Independent  and  Press- 
Telegram  are  purchased. 

1956  The  Pasadena  StanNews  is  acquired. 
1961  Operation  of  Commodity  News 
Services  begins. 

1966  The  Gary  Post-Tribune  is  acquired. 
1969  -\n  80%  interest  in  Boulder 
Publishing,  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Camera,  is  acquired. 

1969  Bidder  Publications,  Inc.  becomes 
publicly  owned  with  a  secondary  offering 
of  its  common  stock. 

1969  Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Jr.  becomes 
President  and  Chief  Executive  Officer. 

1973  The  Wichita  Eagle  and  Beacon  are 
purchased. 

1974  Bidder  Publications,  Inc.  and 
Knight  Newspapers,  Inc.  merge. 


^l(nigh^idde^ilestones^J 


1976  Alvah  H.  Chapman,  Jr.  elected 
Chief  Executive  Officer. 

1978  Entered  television  business  with 
acquisition  of  Poole  Broadcasting’s  VHF 
television  stations  in  Providence,  R.I., 
Albany,  N.Y.  and  Flint,  Mich. 

1979  Start-up  of  newsprint  mill  in 
Dublin,  Ga.,  one-third  owned  together 
with  Cox  Newspapers  and  Media  General. 
1979  Acquired  Centre  Daily  Times  in 
State  College,  Pa. 

1979  Bernard  H.  Bidder,  Jr.  named 
Chairman  of  the  Board. 

1979  Acquired  HPBooks  inTucson,  Ariz. 

1980  Acquired  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
and  55%  of  joint  operating  agency. 

1981  Acquired  WTKR-TV  in  Norfolk,  Va. 
1981  Acquired  American  Quotation 
Systems,  Inc. 


1981  Start-up  of  PIERS  (Port  Import/ 
Export  Retrieval  Service)  by  The  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

1981  Entered  cable  television  business 
with  the  formation  of  TKR  Cable 
together  with  Tele-Communications,  Inc. 

1982  Launched  Milledgeville  (Ga.) 

Union  Recorder  as  daily  newspaper. 

1982  Acquired  Commodity  Perspective. 
1982  Alvah  H.  Chapman.  Jr.  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  James  K.  Batten 
named  President. 

1982  Launched  new  on-line  library 
retrieval  system  VU/TEXT 

1983  Acquired  WKRN-TV  in  Nashville, Tn. 
1983  Purchased  remaining  50%  of 
Unicom  News. 

1983  Formed  Business  Information 
Services  division. 

1983  Acquired  50%  of  TelAir  Network 
to  enter  specialized  mobile  radio  business 
in  up  to  15  American  cities. 

1983  Launched  Viewtron?  Anwrica’s 
first  full-scale  consumer  videotex  system. 

1984  Start-up  of  RATES  (Rapid  Access 
Tariff  Expediting  Service)  by  The  Journal 
of  Commerce. 


^Ou^ulitze^rid^^howin^j 


Knight-Ridder  newspapers  have 
won  28  Pulitzer  Prizes  including  13  in 
the  past  decade.  The  record  follows; 
Editorial:  1968  (John  S.  Knight’s 
Editor’s  Notebook) 

National  Reporting; 

1972  (Washington  Bureau) 

Akron  Beacon  Journal 
Local  Reporting:  1971 
The  Charlotte  Observer 
Cartoons:  1968 

Meritorious  Public  Service:  1980 
Chicago  Daily  News 
(During  Kni^t  Ownership) 
Meritorious  Public  Service;  1950, 1957 
Correspondence:  1951, 1951 
Cartoons:  1947 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Meritorious  Public  Service;  1945 
Reporting;  1956, 1968 
Editorials;  1955 
Feature  Photography:  1980 
Fort  Mhtynt  NewS'Sentinel 
Reporting  Under  Deadline:  1982 
The  Miami  Herald 
Meritorious  Public  Serv'ice:  1951 
Feature  Writing:  1979 
Reporting:  19^,  1976 
Internationa)  Reporting;  1980 
Editorial  Writing;  1982 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Meritorious  I^blic  Service:  1978 
National  Reporting:  1975 
Special  Local  Reporting;  1977, 1979 
Cartoons:  1976 
International  Reporting:  1979 


ADVERTISEMENT 


■here  are  many  reflections  on 

ifun  control,  but  the  most  compel-  _ 

ing  among  them  is  that  statement 
in  our  Declaration  of  Independence  that  men  “are  en¬ 
dowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable  rights.” 

Observe  that  our  Founding  Fathers  were  talking 
about  rights  which  existed  prior  to  governments  or  laws 
of  men.  Here  is  clear  recognition  that  the  Creator  en¬ 
dowed  men  with  certain  rights  with  which  governments 
should  not  tamper. 

It  follows,  that  if  governments  may  not  tamper  with  a 
right,  neither  may  governments  properly  tamper  with  the 
reasonably  expected  means  for  making  it  effective. 

The  first  of  the  rights  identified  by  our  Founding 
Fathers  as  an  “unalienable  right”  was  that  of  life.  The  other 
two  were  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  These  are 
not  things  given  by  government.  They  are  things  from 
God  and  the  first  of  them  is  a  man's  right  to  protect 
his  life,  the  right  of  defense  from  mortal  attack. 

John  Adams  said  that  men  have  rights  “antecedent 
to  all  earthly  governments -rights  that  cannot  be  repealed 
or  restrained  by  human  laws -rights  derived  from  the 
great  Legislator  of  the  universe.” 


■Nowhere  is  it  said  that  we  may  not  pay  a  high  price 
for  these  rights.  It  is  popularly  said  that  the  right  to  pro¬ 
tect  one’s  life,  the  right  to  keep  and  bear  arms,  costs 
lives.  This  is  said  without  an  adequate  measure  that  more 
lives  are  saved  by  arms  in  good  hands  than  are  lost  by 
arms  in  evil  hands. 

Moreover,  as  to  a  man’s  right  to  protect  life  or  property, 
rarely  is  anything  said  about  freedom  of  choice,  without 
which,  by  definition,  there  is  no  freedom  at  all.  Freedom 
of  choice  is  not  separable  from  judgment,  and  judgment 
is  denied  the  essence  of  its  character  and  usefulness  where 
purged  of  risk. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  is  envisioned  here  in  these 
considerations.  A  free  press  is  costly  in  terms  of  public 
and  moral  confusion,  social  disturbances,  the  causes  of 
war,  and  the  regular  retorting  on  our  national  defense - 
and  this  even  to  the  aid  and  comfort  of  our  enemies. 
Yes,  we  know  the  price  is  high,  but  p==z=: 
we  deem  a  free  press  worth  the  price . 

Some  disagree. 

The  paramount  point  to  be  made 
is  that  our  “unalienable  rights”may 
not  be  infringed  by  government  merely 
because  they  suggest  difficulties  or 
because  they  are  socially  or  politically 
inconvenient  or  even  because  they 
may  at  times  be  painful.  Millions  of 
men  have  given  their  lives  in  the  last 
two  thousand  years  in  order  to  afford 
us  recognition  of,  and  guarantees 


HARLONB.  CARTER 


THE  PRICE 
or  FREEDOM 


HARLON  B.  CARTER  IS  EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA. 


■  IWl  •  contained  in ,  the  few  simple  phrases 

_  surrounding  all  our  liberties -the 

-  most  important  of  which  might  well 

lie  within  the  quoted  words  of  old  John  Adams. 


\^ur  opponents  in  the  areas  of  gun  control  find 
themselves  in  the  unhappy  position  of  arguing  that  the 
common  man  should  be  deprived  of  the  means  for  possibly 
committing  a  crime,  even  if  he  has  never  committed  one 
and  there  is  no  demonstrable  intent  he  will  do  so.  The 
common  man?  Yes.  No  government  today,  not  even  the 
most  despotic,  denies  arms  to  the  economically  or  politic¬ 
ally  privileged  classes.  Will  the  gun  prohibitionists  now 
say  it  was  egalitarianism  which  is  causing  the  purported 
gun  problem?  1  predict  they  wouldn’t  dare. 

Crimes  are  numerous  and  the  means  for  committing 
them  abound  in  so  many  forms  that  it  is  manifestly  im¬ 
possible  for  government  to  use  prior  restraints  to  prevent 
them.  Any  significant  effort  to  do  so  presupposes  smoth¬ 
ering  police  presence. 

Crime  prevention,  beyond  educational  persuasion  and 
individual  and  community  prudence,  is  impossible.  An 
elementary  example  is  the  crime  of  arson.  Any  man  with 
matches  possesses  the  means  to  commit  arson,  but  the 
experience  of  the  ages  tells  us  that  there  will  never  be 
a  successful  effort  to  curb  the  means  for  committing  this 
crime  by  prohibiting  people  from  possessing  matches.  It 
is  not  the  usefulness  of  matches  which  calls  for  staying 
the  hand  of  government  in  the  face  of  their  possession, 
but  the  abhorrence  of  prior  restraint  assuming  guilt  in 
the  face  of  possible  innocence. 

To  comport  with  our  sense  of  justice,  it  is  not  the  means 
for  committing  a  crime  which  is  a  legitimate  subject  of 
restraint.  There  must  also  be,  aside  from  arguments  on 
intent,  a  presumption  that  a  suspected  individual  is  in¬ 
nocent  until  guilt  is  established  in  a  fair  trial. 


In  a  society  marked  by  greed  and  malice,  depriving  a 
man  of  the  choice  to  have  arms  is  to  infringe  upon  his 
“unalienable  right”  to  life,  and  perhaps  even  to  destroy 

r..-'...::-.,  . our  basic  concept  of  a  government 

based  on  individual  freedom ,  justice  for 
all,  and  the  presumption  of  innocence. 

Today’s  concepts  of  gun  control 
seem  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
people  cannot  be  trusted  and  must  be 
controlled;  that  they  must  be  restrained 
prior  to  an  offense,  even  in  the  ab- 
sense  of  evidence  of  evil  intent.  I 
submit  that  a  majority  of  Americans 
believe  this  is  a  premise  which  neither 
liberals  nor  conservatives  can  endure 
if  we  are  to  have  a  free  society. 


^>4 


C  HARLON  B.  CARTER  1984 


PLACEMEST  OF  THIS  ESSAY  IS  SPONSORED  BY  THE  2. 7  MILLION  MEMBERS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  RIFLE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICA  FOR  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
CONTACT  WARREN  CASSIDY,  EXECLTIVE  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  NRA  S  INSTITUTE  FOR  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION.  1600  RHODE  ISLAND  AVE,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.C.  20036. 


THE  POST  OFFICE. 


An  Unintelligent  end  ObetnictiTe 
Monopoly,  Seye  Don  C.  Seite — If 
Any  Privete  Corporetion  En¬ 
joyed  Seme  Privilege*,  It 
Would  Melee  Money  Too 
Feet  to  Count. 

Ftbruuy  25,  1911 


Circulation 

claims  exaggerate  which  leads  soon  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation.  Which  is 
better,  Morning  or  Evening  circulation?  News¬ 
boys  and  newsstands  are  the  prime  circulation 
channels. 


MORNING  vs.  EVENING  PAPER 
CIRCULATION. 

From  the  Fo:t  Wayne  (ind.)  Journal-Gazette. 

The  time  was  when  the  evening  paper 
was  psychologically  the  best  advertising 
medium.  That  was  in  the  days  of  the 
horse  car,  insufficient  street  illumina¬ 
tion,  incompetent  sidewalks  and  paving, 
and  few  and  high-priced  amusements. 
People  stayed  at  home  in  those  days. 
To-day  a  woman  is  practically  as  safe 
on  the  street  at  night  as  in  the  day 
time.  Modern  transportation  has  made 
distance  no  bar  to  visiting  to  the  poor 
man  and  the  vaudeville  houses  and 
o-cent  theaters  have  placed  amusement 
at  all  times  within  the  reach  of  all 
people. 

There  is  hardly  a  city  that  does  not 
boast  of  a  magnificent  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building;  hardly  a  lodge  that  does  not 
own  and  maintain  superbly  appointed 
clubs  with  attractions  for  members  and 
their  families ;  hardly  a  church  that  has 
not  its  hall  adjoining  where  meetings 
and  recreations  attract,  and  hardly  a 
municipahty  that  is  not  proud  of  its 
public  parks  and  the  general  efforts 
being  made  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
people. 

Visit  these  places  in  the  mornings — 
deserted;  come  in  the  evenings  — 
crowded,  and  a  significant  fact  is  that 
all  of  these  things  have  developed  ir. 
the  last  few  years.  Their  relation  tr 
advertising  is  just  beginning  to  fore 
itself  home  to  advertisers,  and  resul* 
alone  are  forcing  it.  The  departmei 
stores  in  the  great  cities  know  it.  Th 
bulk  of  their  space  goes  to  the  mornin 
papers,  a  marked  contrast  to  a  fe\ 
years  ago.  The  evening  has  come  t 
be  the  time  for  recreation  and  recre: 
tion  outside  fhe  homes. 

Novtmbw4,  1911 


CIRCUUTION  ENGINEERS 

Now  conducting  SIXTEEN  dif¬ 
ferent  contests. 

Operating  In  TWELVE  different 
states. 

All  our  manaaers  are  members  of  the 
Comnany,  Inaurina  the  publisher  of  a 

"Porseaally  Ceadwetad  ContMt” 

Bank  or  commercial  references. 

"N«r  TIE  anAnsT,  hit  tie  kst* 

THE  UNITED  CONTEST  CO. 

CmZBNS  BUXL.  CLBVnAND.  OMO 


June  3,  1911 


To  Promote  Circulation*. 

John  F.  Kelly,  who  has  had  long  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  circulation  field,  has  or¬ 
ganized  the  Circulation  Promotion  Co., 
at  ()4  Murray  street.  New  York,  the 
business  of  which  will  be  circulation 

building  for  newspapers  and  magazines. 

It  will  pay  particular  attention  to  pre¬ 
miums.  -As  Mr.  Kelly  is  thoroughly 

familiar  with  the  needs  of  publishers, 

the  new  company  ought  to  be  a  success. 

Septamber  30,  1911 


CIRCULATION  STATEMENTS. 


Business  Manager  Demands  They  Be 
True  as  a  Basis  for  Rates. 

A.  D.  Bishop,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Denver  Post,  writes  the  Editor 
AND  PuBUSHER  firmly  indorsing  the 
principle  that  buyers  of  newspaper 
space  are  entitled  to  the  same  sort  of 
information  that  purchasers  of  other 
commodities  get  from  merchants  con¬ 
cerning  the  goods  offered  for  sale: 
Edito*  AMD  PuiLisMit,  New  York  City: 

Gentlemen — In  Kansas  City  the  other  day 
there  was  a  convention  of  advertisers.  It  was 
an  event  of  almost  national  importance. 

During  one  of  its  sessions  a  representative 
introduced  a  resolution  requiring  publishers 
of  daily  newspapers  to  furnish  demonstrably 
true  statements  of  paid  circulation  as  a  basis 
for  the  payment  of  advertising  bills. 

It  nearly  stampeded  the  entire  body.  What! 
they  said,  by  a  silence  that  was  appalling, 
are  we  to  question  the  machine-made  affidavits 
of  a  mat  publisher?  Perish  a  thought  so 
unwortoy  of  usi  And  then  they  crossea  them¬ 
selves,  and,  with  what  judiciaf  decorum  they 
could  summon,  sought  to  appease  the  bold 
spirit  who  introduced  the  illy  concealed  attack 
on  the  freedom  of  the  press  (to  rob  them) 
by  referring  hit  resolution  to  the  committee  on 
"How  Best  to  Utilise  as  Advertising  Space 
the  Walls  of  Tunnels  and  Subways.” 

Talk  about  the  "divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
King  I”  Why,  that  was  a  hedge  of  sweet  peas 
in  comparison  with  the  srmor-plate  affair  that 
hedges  the  publisher  who  wills. 

But  some  good  day  these  same  advertisers 
will  proceed,  individually  and  collectively,  to 
rip  this  armor  off.  They  will  be  surprised  to 
discover  that  it  will  be  a  very  simple  and 
easy  process.  The  Kansas  City  incident  will 
yield  abundant  fruit,  although  seemingly 
chilled  to  its  death. 

Advertising  space  in  daily  newspapers  is  a 
commodity.  It  will  be  bought  as  other  com¬ 
modities,  which  these  same  advertisers,  in  the 
exercise  of  only  ordinary  prudence  insist, 
must  messure,  or  weigh,  or  count  up  to  exact 
speciheations  for  so  much  money.  If  adver¬ 
tising  were  treated  in  this  manner,  there 
might,  indeed,  be  such  a  thing  as  the  Science 
of  Advertising. 

Denver,  Colo.,  Saturday,  Oct.  lo,  1908. 

A.  D.  Bishop, 

Adv.  M’gr.  of  Denver  Post. 

Dacamber  12,  1908 


ROLL  OF  HONOR 


The  following  publications  have 
allowed  the  Association  of  American 
Advertisers  to  make  a  thorough  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  circulation  and 
have  received  certificates  showing  the 
actual  circulation  of  their  publica¬ 
tions: 

californFaT 

BULLETIN  . San  Franeiioo 

_ ^^ECTICUT^ _ 

rELEORAPH. . New  London 

FLORIDA^ 

MBTEOPOUS  . . JaekaonvilU 

GEORGIAr 

CHRONICLE  . . r.'. . .August* 

ILLINOis' 

HMlALn  . . .  . . JolUt 

KANSAS. 

CAPITAL  . Topeka 

LOUISIANA. 

ITEM . New  Orlaona 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

PHOTO-ERA  . Boston 

NEW  JERSEY. 

JOURNAL  . Elisabeth 


NEW  YORK. 


NEWS 

NORTH 

CAROLINA. 

NEWS 

PENNSYLVANIA. 


BULLETIN  . . . . PhiladelphU 

OEBMAN  GAZETTE . Philadelphia 

TRIBUNE  ....r.Tr.77r...T7.": . Altoen* 

MORNING  DISPATCH . ...Erie 

DISPATCH  .. .  .777::. .7 ::7. . . Plttabnrg 

TENNESSEE. 

NEWS-SCIMITAR  . Memphis 

_ TEXAS” _ ' 

GAZETTE  . . Ben  Antonio 

POST  . Kouiten 

NATIONAL  C0-6PERAT6V  it  PARM  JOURNAL 
_ Pt.  Worth _ 

VIRGINIA. 

TIMES-HERALO  ......... 7. . Newport  Nowi 

LEDGER-DISPATCH  . . . Norfolk 

WASHINGTON. 

TIMES  . Boettlo 

WEST  VIRGINIA. 

GAZETTE  . . .dhnriootoii 

~  WISCONSIN. 

EVENING  WISCONSIN  V.T . MUwankoo 
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prognunmahte 

presscontroi 


The  operator  feeds  his  material  to  a  scanner.  The  scanner  inputs  a 
central  computer.  The  computer  commands  mini-computers  at 
presside--and  they,  in  turn,  set  microprocessor  controls  on  each 
press  unit.  That’s  state-of-the-art  programmed  press  control,  PPC,  as.^ 
practiced  at  M.A.N.  -  Roland.  Control  that  allows  storage  and  recall 
of  prior-run  data  for  fast  press  presetting.  Control  that  can  transmit 
management  information  to  a  central  data  bank.  And  PPC,  as 
installed  at  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  available  now-the  result  of 
-combining  175  years  of  printing  press  knowhow  and  modern  control 
thedries.  In  today’s  quality  conscious  newspaper  marketplace,  you  ’ 
,  can’t  afford  not  to  know  all  the  advantages  we  offer.  Call 
201-469-6600.  Or^write  to:  M.A.N.  -  Roland  USA,  Inc., 
Newspaper  Press  Division,  333  Cedar  Avenue,  Middlesex,  NJ  08846. 


*  few  companies  design,  sell  and  service  a  complete 
line  of  quality,  color-capable  newspaper  presses  in  the  U.S. 


^one 
does  it 
best 


Newspaper  Press  Division 


0 


Production 

is  plagued  by  poor  printing.  Inventions  appear  that 
prevent  paper  breaks,  introduce  mechanical  reporters, 
and  eliminate  hot  type.  Publishers  hold  a  convention  to 
standardize  newspaper  size. 


A  CONVENTION  TO  STANDARD¬ 
IZE  NEWSPAPER  SIZE. 

The  movement  inaugurated  by 
printing  press  manufacturers  and  re¬ 
cently  taken  up  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assuciation, 
looking  ahead  to  the  establishment  of 
standard  size  for  newspapers,  has  at 
last  apparently  taken  hold  of  the  pub¬ 
lishers  with  virility.  It  is  significant 
when  one  of  the  foremost  publishers 
of  Scotland  shows  a  keen  interest  in 
the  movement.  In  another  column  of 
this  issue  is  printed  an  expression 
from  D.  C.  Thomson,  of  Dundee, 
Scotland,  which  points  out  the  chief 
weaknesses  in  the  present  illogical 
and  wasteful  practice. 

Just  now  it  is  hard  to  name  any 
great  and  widespread  industry  that 
uses  machinery  in  production,  except 
the  newspaper  printing  industry, 
which  has  not  arrived  at  a  system  of 
standard  sizes  of  parts.  Every  pub¬ 
lisher  in  the  country  is  probably  fa¬ 
miliar  with  the  practice  of  the  plumbing, 
gas  fitting  and  kindred  industries.  The 
man  in  Alaska  and  the  man  in  Mex¬ 
ico  may  at  any  moment  go  to  the 
nearest  hardware  store  and  get  a  “col¬ 
lar”  to  fit  the  pipe  that  needs  a  collar, 
no  matter  by  whom  the  pipe  was 
made,  and  he  can  get  the  right  size  as 
easily  as  the  man  in  New  York  or 
Chicago. 

The  automobile  industry  is  but  a 
few  years  old.  Already  manufac¬ 
turers  are  considering  standardization 
of  parts. 

There  are  a  number  of  newspaper 
concerns  in  the  country  that  have 
installed  duplicate  presses.  It  is  some¬ 
times  the  boast  of  a  concern  that  it 
has  provided  against  accident,  and  the 
paper  will  always  go  to  press  on  time. 
Certainly  the  concern  that  keeps  one 
press  standing  idle,  only  waiting  the 
time  when  the  Providence  of  God  or 
the  enemies  oi  the  State,  as  is  spoken, 
shall  give  it  a  chance  to  work,  is  en¬ 
titled  to  certain  appreciation  from  the 
public. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  average 
quadruple  press  for  a  city  of  100,000 
population  costs  $20,000.  Most  pub¬ 
lishers  agree  that  this  is  too  much 
money  to  invest  without  return,  and 
only  as  a  sort  of  insurance  against 
a  more  or  less  remote  disaster. 

Standardization  can  only  be  brought 
about  by  concert  of  all  concerned,  and 
this  concert  has  seemed  impossible 
ia  the  past.  But  it  is  getting  feasible 
apd  probable. 

OclDtwr  17,  1908 


NEW  PRESS  DEVICE 


DESIGNED  TO  REDUCE  LOSS  OF 
TIME  WHEN  PAPER  WEB 
BREAKS. 


Now  in  Practical  Use  in  Brooklyn 
Eagle  Office,  Where  It  Is  Said  to 
Give  Satisfaction — Prevents  Paper 
from  Clogging  Up  the  Machine  and 
Making  Further  Trouble — What  a 
Recent  Test  Showed. 

May  13,  1911 


The  Lure  of  a  Tongue 


has  caught  the  ear  of  many  a  BUSI¬ 
NESS  MANAGER  because  of  the 
facility  with  which  the  owner  of  that 
tongue  has  juggled  facts  and  figures  to 
make  it  appear  that  individual  type 
either  hand-set  or  machine-set  is  the 
proper  way  to  set  advertising  matter  in 
newspapers. 

THE  WILY  SOLICITOR  will 

fail  in  his  purpose,  however,  if  the 
BUSINESS  MANAGER  of  any 
daily  paper  will  make  a  practical  $lud}f 
of  the  working  conditions  in  his  com¬ 
posing  room. 

ONCE  LET  HIM  DO  THIS  and 
he  will  be  in  accord  with  his  foreman 
that,  given  a  sufficient  and  properly 
equipped  Linotype  Plant,  more  can  be 
done  with  it  in  the  saving  of  time,  labor, 
and  money  in  composition  and  in  distri¬ 
bution  than  by  any  other  method,  no 
matter  how  alluring  and  persistent  the 
argument  of  the  would-be  apostle  of  in¬ 
dividual  type  methods  may  be. 


Quick  Change  Model  8 
Three  Magazine  Linotype 


Quick  Change  Model  9 
Four  Magazine  Linotype 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 

TRIBUNE  BUILDING.  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  .NEW  ORLEANS 

TORONTO:  Canadian  Linotype  Limited 
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All  the  best. 
Editor  cmd 
Publisher! 


In  our  10th  Anniversary 
Year,  NAPP  Systems  is  proud 
to  participate  in  the  Editor 
and  Publisher  Centennial  with 


lUAPP 

NAPP  SYSTEMS  (USA)  Inc.,  360  S.  Pacific  St.,  San  Marcos.  CA  92069,  (619)  744-4387 


Let  NAPP  bring  you  the  best  —  and  latest  — 
letterpress  technology  in  the  world. 

As  the  global  leader  in  letterpress  products,  we  feel  a 
responsibility  to  encourage  advances  in  letterpress  tech¬ 
nology.  Our  annual  “Best  in  the  World”  contest  recognizes 
achievement  in  letterpress  reproduction.  Innovative,  on¬ 
going  product  research  and  development  allows  us  to  serve  the 
industry  as  a  technical  resource. 

Explore  the  future  of  letterpress  printing  with  NAPP  Systems. 
We’ll  discuss  our  most  recent  product  line  —  and  give  you  a 
preview  of  technology  on  the  horizon.  It  pays  to  choose  the  best. 


a  continuing  commitment  to 
quality. 


More  newspapers  think  NAPP  letterpress 
plates  are  the  best  in  the  world. 

NAPP  Systems  provides  high-quality  letterpress  plates 
for  more  newspapers  throughout  the  world  than  any  other 
manufacturer.  Over  the  past  decade,  we  earned  this 
marketshare  by  satisfying  our  customers’  needs  with  new 
products  and  cost-effective  letterpress  systems. 


At  NAPP  Systems,  we  think  we  have 
the  best  customers  in  the  world. 


They  strive  for  excellence.  Their  interest  in 
printing  a  quality  newspaper  is  reflected  in  their 
demanding  production  standards. 


■.y  ■ 


No  Liquor  AdvortisomonU. 

One  of  the  straws  showing  the  set  of 
the  wind  is  the  exclusion  of  liquor  ad¬ 
vertisements  from  newspapers.  Prac¬ 
tically  every  high  grade  magazine  now 
excludes  liquor  advertisements  from  its 
columns.  East  and  West  the  better 
class  newspapers  are  taking  the  same 
course.  At  this  time  there  arc  154  daily 
newspapers  that  refuse  such  advertise¬ 
ments.  In  some  instances  this  action 
has  cost  the  newspapers  heavily,  but 
the  proprietors  have  been  willing  to  pay 
the  cost.  The  printing  liquor  advertise¬ 
ments  to-day  show  that  it  is  a  second 
grade  paper  and  it  is  behind  the  times. 

S9pt»mb9r30,  1911 


JOHN  D.  A  HUMORIST 

SIGNS  HIS  LETTER  TO  AM¬ 
ERICAN  PRESS  HUMORISTS 
“FRATERNALLY  YOURS” 

Says  He  Passes  Off  Their  Jokes  as 
His  Own  and  Thinks  He  is  En¬ 
titled  to  a  Union  Card  in  the  Order 
— List  of  Officers  Elected  at  the 
Annual  Convention. 

August  29,  1909 


Colored  Photos  in  Place  of  Comics 

The  Stewart  Publishing  Co.,  5  Beek- 
man  street.  New  York,  has  scented  what 
it  assumes  is  the  demised  comic  supple¬ 
ment,  a  long  way  off.  The  firm  thinks 
that  the  action  of  the  Boston  Herald  in 
discarding  the  supplement  sounds  the 
tolling  bell  o\er  the  comic  pictures,  and 
so  it  is  already  on  the  ground  with  a 
substitute.  It  has  reproduced  in  colors, 
by  the  photogravure  process,  a  series  of 
famous  paintings  in  the  New  York 
Metropolitan  Art  Gallery. 

Nousmbsr  14,  1909 


The  “Comet”  is  posifive/p  the  most  economical  web  perfecting  press  on  the  market,  equipped  with  double 
pinion  drive,  angle  bar  and  former  folder,  which  is  practically  tapeless  and  rotary. 

The  “Comet”  requires  but  half  as  many  composition  rollers  and  inking  fountains,  yet  insures  more  ink  dis¬ 
tribution  and  better  register  of  print  than  any  other  web  press  of  the  traveling  cylinder  class. 

All  composition  rollers  are  interchangeable,  the  inking  fountains  of  the  thumb-screw  pattern,  while  the  web 
tension  is  automatically  governed. 

The  “Comet”  will  take  tg)  floor  space  12x13  feet,  stands  4  feet  8  inches  high,  weight  1 6,000  pounds, 
while  a  5-horsepower  motor  will  be  ample  to  operate  the  machine. 

The  “Comet”  will  cost  no  more  to  operate  than  a  two- revolution  or  drum  cylinder  press  with  folder  attached. 
It  will  reduce  the  labor  in  the  pressroom  one-half,  permit  of  a  greatly  increased  circulation  without  m- 
creased  labor,  allow  all  forms  to  go  to  press  at  one  time,  make  it  easy  to  catch  mails  and  please  the  adver¬ 
tisers  and  subscribers  by  giving  the  latest  news  and  early  delivery. 

■  ■  '  "  =  For  PrloM  and  Tanns  Write  .  -  .  .  = 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

a-fisysr 16*  St  and  Ashland  Ave.,  Chicago,  III, 
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delivery  systems 

and  on-press  performance 


Delivery  of  the  right  inks  when  and  where  you  need  them 
—that's  why  we’re  way  out  front  in  inks  for  web  offset 
newspapers. 

We  have  the  most  complete  and  flexible  delivery 
systems  to  meet  your  needs.  Our  exclusive  ICM  bulk 
trailers  carry  up  to  800  gallons  each  of  as  many  as  8 
different  colors  at  a  time.  They’re  pumped  directly  from 
truck  to  ink  room  with  total  color  integrity.  Our  300-gallon, 
portable,  quick-connect  Web  Tanks  also  insure  complete 
color  integrity,  easily  moving  via  truck  or  rail.  Our  tankers 
deliver  up  to  6000  gallons  of  a  single  color.  And,  of  course, 
55-gallon  drums  are  always  available  as  desired.  Whatever 
quantity  you  order,  you  enjoy  the  best-performing  inks 
for  your  press,  your  paper,  and  your  cost  structure. 

U.S.  Printing  Ink  stays  ahead  in  technological  develop¬ 
ment,  too.  Our  R&D  group  applies  the  latest  technology  to 
assure  highest  performance  from  conventional  types  of 
inks,  unique  oil-alternative  inks,  flexographic  inks,  and 
various  conversion  inks. 


iTilr  East  Rutherford,  NJ: 

XllA.  Washington,  DC;  Cincinnati,  OH; 
San  Francisco,  CA;  Los  Angeles,  CA; 
Jacksonville,  FL;  Dallas,  TX 


ODD  NEWSPAPER  TITLES. 


Striking  Names  at  the  Heads  of  Liv¬ 
ing  Publications. 

Here  is  a  list  of  papers,  from  the 
newspaper  directories,  showing  an 
original  bent  of  mind  in  their  found¬ 
ers; 

The  Bad  Axe  Tribune  Republican, 
The  Anniston  Hot  Blast,  The  Wire 
Grass  Shiftings,  The  High  River  Eye 
Opener,  The  Punxsutawney  Spirit, 
The  Klondike  Nugget,  The  Hanceville 
Hustler,  The  Gate  City  Humming 
Bird,  The  Canebrake  Herald,  The 
Oakman  Goosequill,  The  Kentucky 
Thousand  Sticks,  The  Alpine  Ava¬ 
lanche,  The  Blum  Paper,  The  Blanket 
Gazette,  The  Booming  Grove  Rustler, 
The  Bowie  Cross  Timbers,  The  Ari¬ 
zona  Arrow,  The  Arkansas  City  X- 
Rays,  The  DeSoto  Eagle  Eye,  The 
Engham  New'  Leaf,  The  Gas  City  Gas¬ 
light,  The  Hopton  Headlight,  The 
Lamed  Tiller  and  Toiler,  The  Lyndon 
Current  Remark,  The  Better  Way. 

September  10,  1908 


MUCK  RAKING.” 


Norman  Hapgood  Says  it  is  Good 
for  the  Country. 

Norman  Hapgood,  editor  of  Col¬ 
lier’s  Weekly,  last  week  addressed  the 
classes  in  journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin.  He  defended 
.so-called  "muck  raking.”  He  said: 

"The  business  of  exposure  of 
abuses,  so-called  ‘muck  raking,’ 
should  never  cease  in  the  American 
newspapers.  The  name  ‘muck  rak¬ 
ing’  has  been  thrown  to  the  public 
by  those  interested  in  creating  a 
feeling  of  ridicule  of  exposure  of 
abuses.  With  any  movement  to  stop 
such  exposure,  however,  you  take 
away  the  greatest  usefulness  of  jour¬ 
nalism  to  the  country.  People  can 
not  go  themselves  to  the  sources  for 
truth.  They  must  depend  upon  the 
newspaper  writers  to  present  the 
f.acts  to  them. 

December  12.  1908 


BLACK  PAPER 

Scientific  Men  Are  Diicuesing  the 

Proposition  to  Print  White  Char¬ 
acters  on  a  Dark  Tinted 
Background. 

The  proposition,  advanced  some 
time  since  by  the  paper  makers  of 
Wisconsin,  that  white  lettering  on 
black  paper  would  solve  the  w’hole 
problem  of  wood  pulp,  because  black 
paper  can  be  made  from  almost  any 
fibrous  stock,  continues  to  interest  sci¬ 
entists  and  some  publishers.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  Munscy’s  Scrap  Book  maga¬ 
zine  for  October  is  the  printing  of 
two  pages,  white  lettering  on  black 
surface.  Also  Literary  Digest  has  a 
specimen  of  white  on  black. 

"Dark  characters  upon  a  light  back¬ 
ground  have  been  used  from  time  be¬ 
yond  recall,  and  the  human  eye  has 
been  adapted  tCL  this  condition. 

OdoimSI,  1008 


■  TOMLIN’S  RESPONSIBILITY. 


John  Harwood  Bacon. 


"U  lio  is  'tile  elitlil’;", 

.\-  \\  ilsoii  liail  been  "diiing  police  ’ 
for  nearly  live  nnnulw.  lie-  iell  inivi- 
legetl  to  treat  a  new  repurtor's  atUeiit 
with  a  measure  of  patronage. 

■'My.  wli.it  a  pretty  hoy -1  '  gn-'livil  ^lis^ 
Klilreilge,  at  the  next  tlesk.  .Miss  l-'.l- 
ilreilge  had  been  on  the  l  imes  for.  over, 
eleven  years,  hut  was  still  as  coy  as  on 
the  (lay  of  her  first  assignment. 

"llope  he'll  gi’t  my  rim,  and  I'll  he 
given  hotels,'’  muttered  Wilson.  "I'm 
getting  tired  of  all-night  work." 

.Miss  Ifldredge  gave  aitother  lo()k. 

"How  pink  and  y'lean  Ik- looks  I  I'll' 
have  to  tirke  him  nmler  my  wing."  She- 
redirected  attention  tii  the  anecdote  for 
iier  "V\  h;t1  She  Sees-  and  Hears'-  col- 
nmn.  a  Sunday  feature  which' ’an  after¬ 
noon  paper  had  hnrlcsipied  un.der  the 
suggestive  c.'iiition.  "Wliat  He  Snuikcs 
and  Hreanis."  '  - 

riic  newcomer's  arrival  was  a  matter 
of  no  general  interest.  .-Ks  the  reporters 
loitered  in,  oire  liy  -one,  each  went 
straight  to  his  desk  and  hecame  ah- 
sorhed  in  that  section  of  the  morning's 
news  which .  he  himself  had  written  the 
night  before,  giving  no  heed  to  the  hoy 
stiinding  tme.isilv  h.eside  the  cite  edhtor. 

rite  limes  staff  was  constantly 
ch.ingmg.  .\ew  meu  w  i  rv  t.lken  on,  old 


iiK-n  droppeif.  Clftentiines  a  youngster 
would  '’fall  down  "’on,air  impoit,'int  as¬ 
signment,  and  aiu'ither  would  lie  re» 
cruited  in  his  place.  Tifccasiotialty  atl 
eild-titne*r  woitld  select  an  inopportitne 


occ.asion  for  :t  ceKhration.- :»nd.  in  coii- 
se(|uence.  find  his  desk 'allotted' to  an¬ 
other.  i»n  his  remorseful  and  unsIniVeii 
re;ippear;uice.  I'reipteiltly  a  disi'nalitled 
derdict  would  drift  into  the  ottice  and 
riceue  a  -pare  job  at  tile  v'f'P>  de<k  — a 


favor' which  usually  terminated  within  a 
roilmglit.  At  r.ire  intervals  a  'cyeieyte" 
would  strike  the  siu.p,  and  the  ciitne 
stall  would  Imd  Itseli  rcorg;uii/ed,  sojiie 
nu  n  miexpecteiily  adv rHicrd- and  others 
l.ncereiuomoiisly  Olsiiussed,  .A  new  fe- 
Ijorler,.  tnerelore,  vv  a>  ot  f.rr.les.-.  inter¬ 
est  lliaii  a  study  of  the  late  ediliou  iur 
the  purpose  of  tindmg.  "liosv  niiudi  vf 
that  -story  of-iim'ie  vv .isdi.icised  to  pigies 
hy  th;rt  cirrpeiiter  of  It  city  editor." 

It  vvas_^  nearly  half  jiirst  l,  the  hour 
fvTr  atternoon  assrgnmenis. 

"VNilson!"- 

hharply.  almost  surily,  v'amy  the-  sttni- 
'mohs  Itoiirilie  city  editor'-s  desk. 

"T  eti  to  one,  1  go  up,"  vvliispeml. 
Wilson,  jnhilamly.  Hemg  on.  duty  '  loiig 
after  the  otfier  reporters  li,tda.timshetl 
Work,  he  vv.’is  not  due  at  the  oltiOe'  mild 
i  oViock.'  His  simnuin'is  at  iha't-Jiour 
could  thevefore  have  hot  out  iiivanmg ; 
the  new  Ilia  1,1  was  to  he  given  "pr>hij-‘." 

"  riiis  is  Alj.  IDinltiis,  .W  ilson, "  was 
the' editor's  curl  ititrodHclioii.  ‘‘lies  to 
have  yoiir  run,  and  you're  to  be  tried  on 
-‘iliarme,’  lake  him  aHiitnd  this-  after¬ 
noon  and  introduce  him;,a!id  llntler  will 
put  yon  .on  lo  the  topes- of  yiuir  new  run 
tomorrow.  No  spCcial'as'igmnents  -to¬ 
day  ;  only,  look  out  for  a  iolKiyv  up 
story  on  that  St.ile  stinl  robberyiL'’ 


SHOWING  HOW  NEWSPAPERS  MAY  LOOK  IN  THE  FUTURE  IF  PRINTED  WITH  WHITE  INK  ON  BLAOC 

PAPER.  From  the  IVestem  Publisher. 
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“What  Does  The  Post  Say?” 

Our  thanks  and  congratulations  to 
“Editor  &  Publisher”  for  a  century  of 
service  to  the  newspaper  industry, 

TkE  Denver  Post 


Advertising 

greets  the  new  Association  of  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers,  which  is  formed  to  bring  advertis¬ 
ing  to  an  exact  science.  Illustrations  and  cartoons 
may  improve  newspaper  advertisements. 


WILEY  OVERRULED 


BENZOATE  OF  SODA  HARM¬ 
LESS  AND  MANY  ADVER¬ 
TISERS  SATISFIED. 

Dr.  Wiley  Characterized  as  a  “Yel¬ 
low  Chemist” — George  B.  Van  Cleve 
Frankly  Criticizes  Methods  of 
Wiley,  Which  Have  Caused  Great 
Loss  to  Legitimate  Advertisers — 
No  Recourse  for  Reimbursement. 
The  United  States  government 
board  of  food  .and  drug  inspection, 
consisting  of  Secretary  Wilson  of 
Agriculture,  Secretary  Cortelyou  of 
the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  Straus 
of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
l.abor,  last  week  announced  the  de¬ 
cision  that  benzoate  of  soda  is  not 
deleterious  to  health  when  used  as  a 
preservative. 

The  decision  seems  to  be  a  knock¬ 
out  blow  at  the  authority  and  prestige 
of  Dr.  Harvey  N.  Wiley,  the  official 
government  chemist,  who  has  been 
warring  with  other  chemists  and  with 
manufacturers  of  food  products  for 
several  years. 

The  news  of  the  decision  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  satisfaction  by  most  of 
the  advertising  agencies  of  the  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Lord  &  Thomas  .Agency  of 
Chicago  is  one  of  the  leading  adver¬ 
tising  corporations  of  the  country 
and  handles  the  advertising  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  leading  manufacturers  who  are 
directly  concerned  with  the  rulings 
of  the  government  chemist. 

George  B.  Van  Cleve,  Eastern  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Lord  &  Thomas  Agency, 
commenting  on  the  decision  of  the 
board,  said  to  The  Editor  .\nu  Pub¬ 
lisher: 

“It  was  three  years  ago  when  Dr. 
Wiley  made  one  of  the  first  of  his 
radical  addresses.  He  was  then  char¬ 
acterized  by  one  of  our  leading  chem¬ 
ists  as  a  ‘yellow  chemist.’  He  has 
successfully  brought  his  radical  ideas 
up  to  the  present,  but  now  he  seems 
to  have  reached  the  end.  The  lead¬ 
ing  successful  independent  chemists 
have  never  been  with  him.  I  have 
never  heard  of  any  instances  wherein 
Dr.  Wiley  sought  the  advice  or  opin¬ 
ions  of  leading  independent  chemists 
or  of  those  who  fill  the  chairs  of 
chemistry  in  any  of  our  leading  uni¬ 
versities. 

“He  seems  to  have  been  more  de¬ 
sirous,  in  his  official  capacity  as  an 
employee  of  the  government,  to  get 
his  name  in  print,  than  to  have 
his  rulings  coincide  with  the  test  and 
opinion  of  our  leading  independent 
chemists. 

“His  campaign  has  resulted  in  un¬ 
just  great  loss  to  manufacturers  who 
advertise,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  he  has  been  overruled  in 
this  case  of  benzoate  of  soda  and 
will  be  overruled  in  other  cases  by 
the  sheer  weight  of  fact,  the  manu¬ 
facturers  of  legitimate  products  would 
seem  to  have  no  recourse  to  the 
government  for  reimbursement. 

March  8.  1909 


AD  MANAGERS  INCORPORATE. 


National  AMOciation  Plana  to  Placa 
Advertising  on  Scientific  Basis. 

The  .Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tising  Man.agers  was  incorporated  last 
week.  .Among  the  incorporators  are 
Frank  H.  Cole,  William  H.  Ingersoll 
and  O.  C.  Harn. 

The  objects  of  the  new  organization 
are  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  adver¬ 
tising  as  far  as  may  be  possible  to  an 
exact  science, 

June  10.  1911 


OUR  BEST  ADVERTISER. 

The  best  advertised  man  in  Amer¬ 
ica  is  Theodore  Roosevelt.  The  man 
who  best  understands  the  press  agent 
game  and  can  get  the  most  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  out  of  it  is  Theodore 
Roosevelt. 

When  the  President  leaves  the 
White  House  and  starts  for  Africa  to 
hunt  lions  and  other  hot  country  game 
he  will  be  accompanied  by  a  large 
staff  of  magazine  and  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents  to  chronicle  his  adven¬ 
tures. 

After  he  turns  in  his  own  story  to 
the  publishers  who  are  to  bring  out 
his  book  the  public  will  wait  with 
open  mouths  until  it  appears.  Every¬ 
body  will  buy  a  copy.  It  will  be 
placed  in  every  library,  it  will  be  used 
ns  a  gift  book  by  loving  parents  at 
Christmas  time,  it  will  be  given  as  a 
reward  of  merit  to  students  who  have 
passed  satisfactory  examinations,  it 
will  be  the  prize  for  which  young  men 
will  compete  in  athletic  games,  it  will 
be  made  the  basis  of  new  text  books 
on  natural  history  and  geography,  it 
will  be  handed  down  from  father  to 
son  as  a  precious  heirloom,  it  will  be 
quoted  in  the  pulpit  and  on  the  plat¬ 
form,  its  stories  will  be  told  at  the 
camp  fire  in  the  woods  and  on  the 
plains,  and  it  will  be  read  by  the  trav¬ 
eler,  the  society  girl,  the  lover  of  ad¬ 
venture  and  the  boy  who  thirsts  for 
excitement. 

And  why?  Because  Mr.  Rodievelt 
knows  '  how  to.  advertise  himself. 

Augiat  16,  1908 


“PHOEBE  SNOW” 


ADVERTISING  OF  THE  LACKA¬ 
WANNA  RAILROAD  IN  THE 
METROPOLITAN  DISTRICT. 


Full-Page  Ads.  in  Fourteen  Dailies 
of  New  York — “Road  of  Anthracite” 
Will  Continue  to  Interest  Readers 
and  Travelers — For  Ten  Years  the 
Railroad  Has  Been  One  of  the  Best 
Advertised  in  America. 

Says  Phoebe  Snow 
.^bout  to  go 
L'poii  a  trip 
To  Uulfalo: 

“.My  gown  stays  white 
h'roni  morn  ‘till  night 
Upon  the  Road  of  Anthracite." 

The  little  jingle  was  written  in  1905 
by  Wciidel  P.  Colton,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  agent  uf  the  Lackawanna  Rail¬ 
road.  They  put  it  in  the  street  cars  of 
New  York  on  a  pretty  card,  with  a 
pretty  picture  of  pretty  “Phoebe  Snow.” 
It  was  not  the  fir.st  of  the  series  of 
rhymes,  but  it  is  the  most  popular. 

Since  then  they  have  put  out  a  nunilier 
of  “Phodie”  jingles  to  advertise  the 
railroad.  The  lyrics  are  done  by  T.  H. 
Phillips,  the  copy  editor,  in  the  offices 
of  the  railroad  in  the  big  West  Street 
Building  at  Cedar  and  West  streets, 
New  York. 

MwchS,  1909 


DAILY  AD  CARTOONS. 


Thomas  Moore  Would  Introduce  In¬ 
novation  in  Advertisements. 

■■'rhe  Value  of  Illustration  in  Adver¬ 
tising”  was  discussed  l>cforc  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  .Advertising  Forum  of  the 
West  Side  Young  Men’s  Christian  As¬ 
sociation  of  New'  York,  Monday  even¬ 
ing,  by  Thomas  H.  Moore,  advertising 
manager  for  the  Wanamaker  stores. 

“.An  illM>tration  in  an  advertisement.” 
said  Mr.  Mixirc.  "should  not  only  at¬ 
tract  the  eye  of  the  rc:ider  and  make  a 
pleasant  impression  on  him.  hut  it 
should  tell  a  story.  It  should  not  be 
merely  a  picture  of  an  article  to  be  sold, 
hut  it  should  suggest  some  pleasant  idea 
in  connection  with  the  article.  .An  al¬ 
most  entirely  new  field  awaits  develop¬ 
ment  in  advertising.  .A  scries  of  daily 
cartoons  could  tell  an  advertising  story. 

May  13.  1911 
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The  hcul  news  is  the  public  has  stopped  belieinng. 

Ihis  Hi  wind  dtifted  out  of  the  National  Opinion 
Research  Center,  which  has  measured  a  substantial 
decline  of  confidence  in  the  press,  and  more  recently 
blew  into  a  rime  cover  stoty  on  the  subject. 

It  ought  to  be  refreshing,  then,  to  get  some  good 
news  about  credibility.  And  not  from  a  newspaper,  but 
from  its  readers. 

Belden  research,  commissioned  in  Central  Florida 
by  Tlje  Orlando  Sentinel  in  1983,  verifies  that  more 
than  out  of  10  area  adults  find  the  newspaper’s 
reporting  believable,  timely  and  professional.  More 
than  H  out  of  10  feel  the  Sentinel  is  a  positive  force  in 
the  community,  and  that  it  insists  on  the  public’s  right 
to  know.  Overall,  the  Belden  study  documented  a 
gratifying,  overwhelmifigly  positive  reader  response 
to  the  inctvased  amount  of  neivs  in  their  paper'  and 
the  quality  of  thed  coverage. 

Wlmt  can  one  newspaper  do  about  the  credibility 
gap?  Write  us  and  find  out.  Ihe  Best  Newspaper  In 
Florida  is  filling  it  with  facts. 

The  Orlando  Sentinel 

Best  Newspaper  In  Florida 

Address  inquiries  to  Good  News  About  Credibility.  P  O.  Box  3612,  Orlando  FL  32802. 


Items: 

1904-1913 


An  ex-newspaperman,  William 
Howard  Taft,  elected  the  new  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  United  States  had  been 
a  reporter  for  The  Cincinnati 
Times — at  $6  a  week  .  .  .  One  hun¬ 
dred  and  twenty  newspapers  in  the 
U.S.  are  published  and  edited  by 
“negroes”  .  .  .  Comic  pages  criti¬ 
cized:  “Too  brutal  and  suggestive” 
for  young  minds  .  .  .  Freelance 
writers  make  to  $6,000  a  year  if 
they  really  hustle  ...  A  Vermont 
bill  provides  a  fine  up  to  $20  for 
giving  false  information  to  a  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Evening  Call,  a  Socialist  dai¬ 
ly,  appeals  for  donations  to  keep  the 
paper  going.  28,000  supporters 
come  through  ...  In  Iowa,  a 
formerly  unknown  Democrat 
defeats  the  incumbent  Republican 
for  Congress.  W.D.  Jamieson  gives 
the  credit  for  his  victory  to 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

Ad  men  warned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  Chemistry  that  any 
misstatements  in  food  ads  would 
bring  heavy  penalties  ...  A  mil¬ 
lion  people  watch  newspapers’ 
bulletins  posted  along  the  sidewalks 
of  New  York  for  minute-by-minute 
news  of  Taft’s  election  .  .  .  The 
Christian  Science  Daily  Monitor 
introduced  in  Boston  with  the 
announcement  that  it  would  print 
“Healing,  purifying  thoughts.” 

The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  plans  to 
standardize  the  size  of  newspapers 
as  part  of  a  drive  to  cut  costs  and  to 
save  paper  ...  A  Chicago  pro¬ 
fessor  conducts  a  poll  among  read¬ 
ers  to  find  out  just  what  they  want 
fix)m  their  newspaper.  The  answer? 
Just  the  facts!  .  .  .  Newspaper 
advertising  salesmen  apply  the 
same  process  of  editorial  selection 
as  newsmen  according  to  the  liter¬ 
ary  editor  of  The  Chicago  Record 
Herald. 

Publicity  is  called  the  greatest 
force  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation,  and  American  business 
spends  more  money  on  it  than  on 
any  other  business  gei- 


COMIC  SUPPLEMENTS. 


LEAGUE  FOR  THEIR  IMPROVE¬ 
MENT  DISCUSSES  SUBJECT 
AT  MASS  MEETING. 


Supplement*  end  New*peper*  Both 
Denounced  by  Mr*.  John  Martin, 
Who  Demand*  Sterilised  Pre** — 
Two  ArtUt*  Defend  the  Funny 
Sheet* — Pre*ident  of  Academy  of 
De*ign  Doe*  Not  Believe  Them 
Demoralising. 

AptUS,  1911 


THE  MODERN  PROOFREADER. 

Hyphen  (-) — A  short  dash  indicating 
quality  and  e.xclusiveness.  E.  g.,  Mrs. 
Gobbsa  Golds. 

Dollar  Mark  ($) — A  golden  character 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  numeral 
modifiers  because  all  the  world  is 
after  it. 

Period  (.) — A  small  dot  indicating 
finality.  Disregarded  by  female  punc- 
tuaters. 

Semicolon  ( ;) — A  mark  used  to  set 
off  the  forty-three  component  parts  of 
a  Henry  James  sentence. 

Apostrophe  (’)— A  tiny  character  de¬ 
noting  possession.  Obsolete  with  the 
ultimate  consumer. 

Per  Cent.  Mark  (%)— A  Hebraic 
character  indicating  the  amount  of  in¬ 
terest  the  pawnbroker  can  be  expected 
to  take  in  the  tale  of  your  woes. 

Eiofghtl“7&”%  —  Linotype  profanity 
induced  by  assaulting  the  wrong  key. 

Dashes  ( - ) — A  series  of  hori¬ 

zontal  marks  used  as  a  spur  to  the 
reader’s  imagination  when  the  author 
runs  out  of  appropriate  emotion.  E.  g., 
“Heavens — ’’  she  gasped.  “Why — 
What —  Who  would — ’’ 

Exclamation  Point  (!) — A  screamer 
used  at  the  close  of  Speaker  Cannon’s 
terse  sentences. 

Parallel  Columns — device  used  to 
confound  a  peerless  leader  by  compar¬ 
ing  the  sageness  of  later  years  with  the 
indiscretions  of  his  youth.  .Mso  used 
as  a  check  on  plagiarism. 

Quotation  Marks  (“  ”) — Apostroph 
twins  used  to  place  the  responsibili. 
on  someone  else. 

March  11. 1911 


Boston  Newsboys  Give  Ball. 

The  seventh  anunul  ball  of  the  Boston, 
Mass.,  Newsboys’  Protective  Union,  held 
at  Copley  Hall,  was  a  great  success 
both  socially  and  linancially.  A  large 
portion  of  the  proceeds  will  go  toward 
the  Union’s  Harvard  scholarship  fund, 
.^mong  the  Boston  newspaper  men  pres¬ 
ent  were;  Thomas  Downey,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Globe;  Thomas  S. 
Powers,  circulation  manager  of  th** 
Herald;  Eugene  MeSweeney,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Traveler;  M'. 
Hoover,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Transcript. 

February  6,  1909 


INCUBATOR  OF  PLOTS. 

CUBA  A  CENTER  OF  CONSPIRACY 
FOR  OVERTHROW  OF  SOUTH¬ 
ERN  DICTATORS. 


R*voIution«ry  Pr«*«  Agaat  •  Con¬ 
spicuous  Chnroctar  Around  Local 
Hotels — Growing  Impertnnco  of 
Hnvnnn  ns  n  Source  of  New^— 
Newspapers  Putting  in  Now  Presses 
— Government  to  Establisk  Review. 

(Special  correspondence.) 

Havana,  Cuba,  May  20. — The  capital 
of  Cuba  is  becoming  a  great  center  of 
conspiracy  for  those  plotting  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Central  and  South  America  or 
West  Indian  dictators,  while  Havana, 
Cienfuegos  and  Santiago,  .\ntilla  and 
Batabano  are  all  ports  convenient  for 
use  in  the  dispatch  of  filibuster  expedi¬ 
tions,  arms  and  munitions. 

May  27.  1911 


A  DOQ  WAS  THE  THIEF. 

Why  Govan'a  Subscriber!  Didn’t  Re¬ 
ceive  Their  Papers. 

Sometimes  a  dog  will  show  almost 
human  intelligence.  Whether  or  not 
dogs  reason  cs  men  do  is  a  question 
that  the  scientists  are  still  discussing 
with  great  animation. 

Down  in  -  Govan’s,  near  Baltimore, 
an  English  brindle  bull  terrier  played 
a  trick  on  newspaper  subscribers  that 
showed  considerable  ingenuity. 

For  two  days  the  residents  of  Bel- 
lona  avenue  complained  that  their  pa¬ 
pers  had  not  been  delivered.  The 
telephone  wires  were  hot  with  the 
remarks  of  indignant  subscribers  who 
wanted  to  know  why  they  were  neg¬ 
lected  in  such  a  shameful  manner. 

An  investigation  was  immediately 
begun  to  locate  the  trouble.  The  car¬ 
riers  declared  that  they  had  delivered 
the  papers  as  usual.  What  then,  had 
become  of  them? 

Now  it  happened  that  Tubbs,  a  dog 
belonging  to  George  W.  Eisenhauer, 
had  been  taught  by  his  master  to  meet 
the  carrier  on  that  route  at  the  cor¬ 
ner,  to  get  the  paper  and  bring  it  to 
his  master. 

The  first  day  the  newspapers  dis¬ 
appeared  Mr.  Eisenhauer  was  away. 

The  next  morning  when  one  of  the 
family  opened  the  front  door  there 
was  a  heap  of  daily  papers  on  the 
doorstep. 

There  was  mystery  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hauer  home  until  the  news-gathering 
propensity  of  Tubbs  was  mentioned 
to  some  of  the  neighbors.  Thereupon 
the  mystery  was  cleared  to  everyone’s 
satisfaction.  The  dog  had  simply 
gathered  up  all  the  papers  of  the 
neighborhood  and  carried  them  to  his 
master’s  home. 

SaptambarS,  190B 
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COLD  MATRIX  PROCESS. 


ALFRED  G.  HAWKINS,  OF  LON¬ 
DON  MAIL,  DESCRIBES  ITS 
MANY  ADVANTAGES. 


R*»ult»  of  Experiment*  Made  by  Him- 
•elf  end  C.  F.  Hart  Lead  to  It* 
Adoption  by  the  A**ociated  New*- 
paper*,  Ltd.,  Owned  by  Lord  North- 
cliffe — Steam  Table*  Thrown  Out., 

Octobw  7, 1911 


CLEAN  JOURNALISM 


SUBJECT  OF  SIMULTANEOUS 
ADDRESS  IN  NINETY-SEVEN 
CITIES  AND  TOWNS. 


Beginning  of  Wide  Movement  to  Be 
Conducted  Under  the  Auepice*  of 
the  ChrUtian  Science  PublUhing 
Co. — New*  Policy  of  Clean  Jour- 
naliem  Mu*t  Be  E*tabli*hed 
Through  Evolution. 

On  last  Monday  evening  meetings  in 
the  interest  of  clean  journalism  were 
held  simultaneously  in  ninety-seven  dif¬ 
ferent  cities  and  towns  of  New  Eng¬ 
land  under  the  auspices  of  the  Christian 
Science  Publishing  Society.  An  inter¬ 
esting  feature  of  the  meetings  was  the 
fact  that  the  same  address  was  read 
at  them  all.  The  address  follows  in 
part: 

Clean  journalism  must  appreciate  the 
brotherhood  of  man.  It  must  recog¬ 
nize  no  difference  between  the  worthy 
poor  man  and  the  multimillionaire;  it 
must  commend  those  who  succeed  and 
encourage  those  who  fail;  it  must  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  country  and  its  workers; 
it  must  deal  with  measures  more  than 
with  men. 

Broadly  speaking,  yellow  journalism 
comprises  the  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  that  are  without  conscience;  those 
publications  which  pander  to  the  preju¬ 
dices  and  passions  of  the  ignorant ;  that 
serve  up  brutalizing  sports,  the  follies 
of  society,  the  abnormalities  of  crime 
and  degeneracy;  those  publications  that 
take  it  for  granted  there  is  some  moral 
justification  for  printing  advertisement, 
that  are  flagrantly  dishonest;  that  for 
their  own  business  ends  forget  the  com¬ 
munity  is  dependent  upon  the  news¬ 
papers  for  its  information  and  guid¬ 
ance  concerning  political,  social  and 
commercial  matters. 

The  unthinking  publisher  of  to-day's 
newspaper  will  tell  you  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  demands  the  class  of  journalism  in 
existence,  but  to  the  thinker  it  is  patent 
it  takes  what  it  gets,  reads  the  lilack- 
typed  statements,  and  in  n  .skeptical  at¬ 
titude  turns  cdsewhiTc  for  instructive 
information. 

April  1,  1911 


MODERATE  DRINKER  LIST. 


How  an  Agency  Secured  It  When  a 
Wine  Company  Had  Failed. 

An  Indianapolis  advertising  agency 
has  just  done  a  clever  stunt  for  a  cer¬ 
tain  wine  company.  For  years  the 
latter  had  been  trying,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  to  obtain  an  accurate  and  com¬ 
plete  list  of  Indiana  men  “who  take 
a  drink  when  they  feel  like  it.”  Be¬ 
cause  of  its  failure  in  this  direction  it 
turned  to  the  advertising  agency 
which  evolved  a  plan  that  proved  ef¬ 
fective. 

The  agency  sent  out  broadcast 
throughout  the  State  a  letter  stating 
that  an  organization  was  being  per¬ 
fected  to  secure  the  repeal  of  local 
option  laws  and  asking  the  recipient 
to  furnish  a  list  of  men  in  his  town 
who  use  liquor  moderately  in  order 
that  the  movement  might  be  brought 
to  their  attention  and  their  support 
secured. 

It  fooled  the  newspapers,  stirred  up 
the  Anti-Saloon  League  and  created 
considerable  excitement  among  the 
temperance  folk,  but  it  accomplished 
its  purpose  admirably. 

Stpttmbw  19,  1908 


UNITED  CIGAR  STORES 


INVADES  THE  NEWSDEALER 
FIELD  AND  GIVES  “COUPONS” 
WITH  MAGAZINES. 


Nesdealers  of  New  York  City  Facing 
a  Crisis— Tobacco  Trust  Wants  to 
Drive  Out  Stationery  Shops  that 
Handle  Cigars — Plan  Opening  aoo 
Stores — American  News  Company 
Will  Fight  the  Invaders. 

May  8,  1909 


DOCTORS  TO  ADVERTISE? 

Columbus,  O.,  Medics  Want  to  Use 
Newspapers. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Prac¬ 
titioners’  Society,  the  medical  organi¬ 
zation  of  Columbus,  O.,  last  week,  Dr. 
Ida  M.  Wilson  asserted  that  by  legit¬ 
imate  advertising  the  stranger  would 
be  protected  against  quacks  and 
sharpers;  that  many  medical  frauds 
were  perpetrated  because  of  the  pol¬ 
icy  of  reputable  physicians  keeping 
out  of  the  advertising  columns. 

Dr.  C.  M.  Clouse  went  further  and 
said  he  did  not  believe  it  would  be 
improper  to  insert  in  the  advertise¬ 
ment  the  name  of  the  specialty  the 
doctor  followed. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Barnes  advocated  a  closer 
connection  between  the  physician  and 
the  newspapers,  and  a  national  bureau 
for  the  dispensing  of  medical  news. 

Novtmbv  7,  1908 


ter  .  .  .  Seven  new  varieties  of 
woods  take  the  place  of  spruce  in 
paper  making,  relieving  possible 
shortages  ...  New  copyright  laws 
protect  photographers’  work 
.  .  .  It’s  not  the  heat,  it’s  the 
humidity  that  causes  ink  rollers  to 
break  down.  Plans  are  made  to 
ventilate  press  rooms  for  the 
machines,  not  the  workers. 

The  Clean  Newspaper  movement 
in  New  York  attempts  to  suppress 
details  of  vice  in  a  sensational  mur¬ 
der  trial. 

A  New  York  Herald  contest  dis¬ 
covers  the  ten  most  admired  Amer¬ 
icans  Thomas  Edison  came  in  first 
.  .  .  The  possibility  that  news¬ 
print  could  cost  as  much  as  3^  a 
pound  alarms  publishers 
.  .  .  Discoveries  in  instanta¬ 
neous  telephotography  threat¬ 
en  to  revolutionize  the  work  of 
war  correspondents  and  arctic 
explorers  .  .  .  The  creator  of 
“Buster  Brown,”  famous  cartoon 
character,  predicts  the  passing  of 
newspaper  comic  strips  for  “lack 
of  interest.” 

The  United  and  Associated  Press 
battle  in  the  Dana-Noyes  libel  suit 
.  .  .  The  Lackawanna  Railroad 
introduces  full  page  ads  in  fourteen 
New  York  dailies  featuring  pretty 
little  poems  .  .  .  Press  censorship 
established  and  newsmen  pine  for 
the  “good  old  days  of  Teddy 
Roosevelt’’  after  Taft’s  ad¬ 
ministration  sets  new  ground 
rules  .  .  .  The  New  York  Evening 
Mail  runs  a  series  of  stories  about 
advertisers  who  succeeded  on  their 
fi:’ont  page. 

A  lot  of  people  don’t  know  that 
journalists  have  their  own  patron 
saint — St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  named 
by  Pope  Pius  IX  .  .  .  Frank  L. 
Blanchard,  managing  editor  of  The 
Editor  and  Publisher,  said  that 
large  corporations  take  the  public 
into  their  confidences  through  the 
advertising  columns  of  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  The  demand  for 
photographs  as  news  features  is 
increasing  so  rapidly  that  two 
international  associations  furnish 
daily  service. 

Greater  New  York  consumes 
over  3  million  papers  a  day  .  .  .  The 
Supreme  Court  of  Missouri  upholds 
the  right  of  editors  to  “criticise  even 
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NINE*  REASONS  WHY  ^eritage^^Rataws 
IS  AMERICA'S  FASTEST-GROWING  ^vndidatt 


M.  Stanton  Evans — New  from 
Heritage  Features  is  "Washing¬ 
ton  Window,"  a  three-a-week 
column  by  this  hard-hitting  jour¬ 
nalist  and  Voice  of  America 
commentator. 


Tom  Curtis'  Editorial  Cartoons — 
The  classic  style  of  this  conser¬ 
vative's  cartoons  are  as  blunt  as 
they  are  timely.  The  former  Mil¬ 
waukee  Sentinel  cartoonist  runs 
regularly  in  National  Review. 


Tom  Gibb's  Editorial  Cartoons — 
Using  the  more-comic  style  of 
the  cartooning  trade,  the  Al¬ 
toona  (Pa.)  Mirror's  political  ar¬ 
tist  makes  you  chuckle  even  as 
he  makes  you  think  about  the 
day's  issues. 


Warren  Brookes'  "The  Economy 
in  Mind" — Economics  made  un¬ 
derstandable  by  the  Boston  Her¬ 
ald's  award-winning  analyst. 


William  Murchison's  "Main 
Street  U.S.A." — The  Dallas 
Morning  News  Associate  Editor 
has  a  way  of  striking  deep  into 
the  heart  of  the  matter  with  a 
homespun  style — sometimes 
humorous,  sometimes  serious, 
always  interesting. 


Consumers'  Research  Maga¬ 
zine's  "Of  Consuming  Inter¬ 
est" — Factual,  unbiased  con¬ 
sumers'  tips  on  buying,  proper 
use,  product  appraisal,  and  much 
more  by  the  Editors  of  the  coun¬ 
try's  oldest  consumer  magazine. 


Walter  E.  Williams'  "A  Minority 
View" — George  Mason  Univer¬ 
sity  Professor-turned-successful 
columnist,  Williams  is  an  inde¬ 
pendent-minded  social  critic  who 
comes  right  to  the  point.  There 
are  no  sacred  cows  in  W'illiams' 
political  pasture. 


Milt  Copulos'  "Man  and  His 
Universe" — Readers  like  the  in¬ 
side  story  on  the  world  around 
them — science,  technology,  en¬ 
ergy,  the  environment.  From 
undersea  drilling  to  space  ex¬ 
ploration  this  column  covers  it. 


With  any  order  you  receive  our  free  Other  Voices'  col¬ 
umns — a  wide-ranging  assortment  of  occasional  columns  by 
various  writers  covering  the  entire  spectrum  of  today's  is¬ 
sues  and  everyday  life.  Exclusive  to  Heritage  Features  sub¬ 
scribers. 

For  more  information  on  how  you  can  subscribe  to  Heritage 
Features  Syndicate's  columns  and  cartoons,  just  write  (or 
phone): 

Andrew  C.  Seamans,  Managing  Editor 


Anthony  Lejeune's  "From 
Abroad" — A  look  at  ourselves  as 
others  see  us.  From  London,  Le- 
jeune  gives  readers  an  interest¬ 
ing  view  of  America. 


214  Massachusetts  Ave.,  NE  •  Washington,  D.C.  2(X)02 
(202)  543-0440 


in  severe  terms  a  public  dereliction 
of  duty,”  thus  relieving  the  Post- 
Dispatch  of  a  $50,000  libel 
judgment  by  a  former  secretary  of 
state. 

Editors  and  publishers  debate 
whether  the  use  of  typewriters  is 
harmful  to  the  style  of  news  re¬ 
ports.  But  The  New  York  Times 
insists  reporters  use  the  new 
machines  .  ,  .  The  three  graces  of 
Truth,  Courage  and  Faith  are  the 
“prime  essentials  of  good  advertis¬ 
ing.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer’s  will  grants  $2 
million  for  a  school  of  Journalism  at 
Columbia  University  .  .  .  William 
Randolph  Hearst  enters  the  Pacific 
Northwest  by  establishing  news¬ 
papers  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  Denver  Post  announces  “se¬ 
vere  curtailment”  of  editorials 
.  .  .  Founder  Edgar  W.  Howe  re- 
tires  from  The  Atchison 
Globe  .  .  .  New  York  Governor  Dix 
calls  members  of  the  press  “the  real 
masters  of  our  government.” 


ON  SATURDAY  NIGHT. 

Hazleton,  Pa.,  Nov.  2,  1908. 
Editor  .snd  Pi-dlisher; 

(icntlcmcn. — Please  find  enclosed  a 
dollar  l)ill  in  payment  for  another  year’s 
subscription.  Your  interesting  paper  is 
always  a  most  welcome  week’s  end 
visitor  and  it  is  one  of  the  periodicals  to 
which  I  turn  first  after  I  get  home  Sat¬ 
urday  nights.  Yours  very  truly, 

J.  W.  Kraft. 
November  7,  1908 


Poetry  Pays  Double  Rates. 

(From  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer.') 

H.  H.  Whitely,  editor  of  the  Wolfe 
City  (Tex.)  Sun  and  the  Farmersville 
Times,  gives  notice  that  obituaries, 
resolutions  of  respect  and  other  mat¬ 
ter  not  news  will  be  charged  for  at 
3  cents  a  line.  Poetry  will  cost  the 
poet  double  rates.  When  Mr.  Boffin 
tired  of  the  reading  of  “The  Rise 
and  Fall  of  the  Rooshan  Empire” 
asked  Silas  Wegg  if  he  would  charge 
any  more  to  shift  off  to  poetry,  Silas 
told  him  he  would  have  to  charge 
more  for  poetry  on  account  of  its 
“weakening  effect  on  the  mind.”  The 
Texas  editor  seems  to  hold  it  in 
somewhat  the  same  regard. 

Septembers,  1908 


CARDINAL  RULES 

The  Owner  of  the  Sacramento  Bee 
Expects  Each  Member  of  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Staff  to  Follow  Closely  the 
Paths  Indicated  in  the  Formal 

James  iMcClatchv  &  t  i-  ilir  tuin 
name  of  the  publisher  i..i  ihe  .Saeia 
iiiiiilo  P.ee,  .\lr.  Mcriatchy  has  pin 
his  iiew.sp.aper  creed  into  ihe  fidh.w- 
iiig  concrete  form; 

CARDINAL  RUI.E.S. 

The  Bee  demands  from  all  its  writers 
accuracy  before  anything  else.  Better 
lose  an  item  than  make  a  .splurge  one 
d.iy  and  correct  it  next. 

lulually  with  that,  it  demands  ahso- 
lute  fairness  in  tlie  treatment  of  news. 
Reports  must  not  be  colored  to  please 
a  friend  or  wrong  an  enemy. 

Don't  editorialize  in  the  news  enl- 
umns.  An  accurate  report  is  its  own 
best  editorial. 

Don’t  exaggerate.  Every  exaggr  ra¬ 
tion  hurts  immeasurably  the  cause  it 
pr>'tends  to  help. 

If  a  mistake  is  made,  it  must  he  cor 
reeted.  It  is  as  much  tlie  duty  of  a 
Bee  writer  to  work  to  the  rectification 
of  a  wrong  done  by  an  error  in  an  item 
as  it  is  first  to  use  every  precaution  not 
to  allow  that  error  to  creep  in. 

Be  extremely  careful  of  the  name 
and  reputation  of  women.  Even  when 
dealing  with  the  unfortunate,  remember 
that  so  long  as  she  commits  no  crime 
other  than  her  own  .sin  against  chastity, 
she  is  entitled  at  least  to  pity. 

Sneers  at  race,  or  religion,  or  physi¬ 
cal  deformity,  will  not  he  loleraterl. 
“Dago,’’  “Mick,”  ".Sheeny,”  even 
"Chink’  or  "Jap,”  these  are  absolutely 
forbidden.  This  rule  of  regard  for  the 
feelings  of  others  must  Ire  observed  in 
every  avenue  of  news,  under  any  and 
all  conditions. 

There  is  a  time  for  humor  and  there 
is  a  time  for  seriousness.  The  Bee 
likes  snap  and  ginger  at  all  times.  It 
will  not  tolerate  flippancy  on  serious 
subjects  on  any  occasion. 

1  he  furnisher  of  an  item  is  entitled 
to  a  hearing  for  his  side  at  all  times, 
not  championship.  If  the  latter  is  ever 
deemed  necessary,  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  will  attend  to  it. 

Interviews  given  the  paper  at  the 
paper’s  rciiuesl  are  to  be  considered  im¬ 
mune  from  sneers  or  criticism. 

In  every  accusation  against  a  public 
official  or  private  citizen,  make  every 
effort  to  have  the  statement  of  the  ac¬ 
cused  given  prominence  in  the  original 
item. 

In  the  case  of  charges  which  arc  not 
ex-officio  or  from  a  public  .source,  it  is 
better  to  lose  an  item  than  to  chance 
the  doing  of  a  wrong. 

Consider  The  Bee  always  as  a  tri¬ 
bunal  that  desires  to  do  justice  to  all; 
that  fears  far  more  to  do  injustice  to 
the  poorest  beggar  than  to  clash  swords 
with  wealthy  injustice. 

October  31,  1908 

Newspapers  as  a  Text-Book. 

A  Lewiston  (Ida.)  business  college 
has  adopted  the  modern  newspaper 
as  a  text-book  with  unusual  success. 
The  market  reports,  the  movement  of 
stocks,  grain  fluctuations  and  current 
news  are  discussed  daily  in  the  class 
room. 

February  27,  1909 


A  POET  IS  DEAD. 


Roy  Farrell  Greene  Was  Dear  to  the 
Hearts  of  Americans. 

Roy  Earrell  Greene,  city  editor  of  the 
.\rkansas  City  (Kan.)  X  Kays,  and  one 
of  the  hest-known  writers  of  newspaper 
;ind  miigazinc  poetry  in  the  country,  died 
hast  Saturd;i\  in  his  home  in  Arkansas 
City.  He  was  lifty-five  years  old.  Some 
of  his  short  poems,  such  as  “.^n  Old 
Daguerrotype,”  “The  Golfing  Cap  that 
IX)lly  Wears,”  "Holding  the  Skein,” 
were  reprinted  in  newsp.Tpers  all  over 
the  world.  He  published  one  volume  of 
poems  under  the  title  “Cupid  is  King.” 
The  following  is  typical  of  his  work: 

HOLDING  THE  SKEIN. 

When  Madge  and  I  were  sweethearts,  in  the 
winters  Inng  ago. 

We  used  to  trace  the  future  in  the  fire’s  ruddy 
glow. 

The  pictures  are  forgotten,  hut  the  memories 
remain 

Of  Madge  the  yarn  a  winding,  amt  I — I.  held 
the  skein. 

I  watched  her  nimble  fingers  with  their  tips 
as  red  as  wine, 

.\nd  if  the  yarn  grew  tangled — why,  it  wasn’t 
fault  of  mine, 

I'or  I  was  building  castles  where  my  little 
i|ucen  should  reign. 

While  Madge  the  yarn  was  winding,  and  I — 
1  held  the  skein. 

Demure  as  any  nun  was  she,  this  little  queen 
of  mine, 

’Twas  plain  that  I  should  be  the  oak,  and  she 
the  clinging  vine; 

She  bent  to  every  whim  of  mine,  and  ne’er 
did  .she  complain 

In  tliose  days  when  she  wound  the  yarn,  and 
I  — I  held  the  skein 

Itut  since  we  now  are  married,  and  our  child¬ 
ren  clamber  round, 

.\nd  find  the  fire  pictures  that  so  long  ago 
we  found, 

.\nd  now  that  there’s  a  frock  to  mend  and 
little  socks  to  darn, 

Slie  winds  me  round  her  finger  as  she  used  to 
do  the  yarn. 

—  Roy  Farrell  Greene,  in  Munsey'S,  June,  1898. 

February  6,  1909 


NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB 

WASHINGTON  ORGANIZATION 
HAS  BEAUTIFUL  HOME 
AND  BRIGHT  FUTURE. 

Claims  the  Handsomest  Assembly 
Room,  of  its  Size,  in  the  Country — 
The  Club  “a  Winner”  and  Will 
Weed  Out  Dead  Timber,  Even  if 
He  Be  a  U.  S.  Senator — List  of 
Men  Who  Shaped  the  Plans. 

(Special  to  The  Editor  and  Puiusher.) 
Washington,  May  3. — We  think, 
here  in  the  capital,  that  the  new  quar¬ 
ters  of  the  National  Press  Club  are 
legitimate  cause  for  the  pride  we  feel. 
We  occupy  the  two  upper  floors  of 
the  building  at  Fifteenth  and  F  streets. 

May  8,  1909 
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what  about 
the  ntUBons  of 
fotui-faddists, 
daffif-^eters, 
funk~food  kids 
and  su|p-&* 
dash  execs? 


Sure  a 

well-bafanced 
diet  is  a  key  Ljj 
to  good  I 
health,  hut,..^ 


Gulp*&  -dash  exec.  Junk-fiMMi  kid 


Maybe  they  need  the  additional 
support  of  a  balanced 
nutritional  supplement. 


For  information  on  diet  quackery  vs.  nutritional  supplements,  call  or  write: 
Public  Affairs  Department,  Lederle  Laboratories 
Wayne,  New  Jersey  07470,  201/831*4684 


’POSSUM  FOR  MR.  TAFT. 

Louisville’s  Press  Club  Will  Give  the 

President  a  Southern  Feast  on  Nov. 

8 — Will  Col.  Watterson  Reply  to 

the  Attacks  of  Women  Suffragists? 

— Newspaper  Personals. 

(Special  Correspondence.) 

Lovisvili.e  Ky.,  Oci.  25. — Louisville’s 
newly  organized  press  club  has  tentative¬ 
ly  voted  to  tender  a  ’possum  supper  to 
President  Taft  on  the  occasion  of  his 
visit  to  this  city  Nov.  8.  At  a  largely 
attended  meeting  of  the  city’s  active 
newspaper  men,  held  yesterday,  the 
scribes,  remembering  the  President’s 
fondness  for  'possum,  were  quick  to  sug¬ 
gest  the  famous  Southern  treat.  Not¬ 
withstanding,  some  of  the  members  of 
the  club  are  opposed  to  the  plan,  re- 
meml)ering  that  the  President  stated  at 
the  conclusion  of  his  hist  trip  South  that 
he  had  eaten  enough  ’possum  to  last  him 
a  lifetime. 

A  committee,  consisting  of  A.  T.  Mac¬ 
Donald,  John  D.  Wakefield^  Charles 
Foster  and  Roger  Burlingam,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  outline  some  novel  entertain¬ 
ment.  It  is  proposed  that  the  “cats”  also 
shall  be  made  novel.  One  thing  has  been 
determined  upon  definitely,  and  that  is 
that  the  affair  shall  not  be  formal. 

Major  Archie  Butt,  the  President’s 
aide,  will  visit  Louisville  with  his  chief. 
Major  Butt  is  widely  known  here  and 
has  many  friends  among  the  newspaper 
men  of  this  city.  He  will  be  the  guest 
of  Charles  Foster,  secretary  to  Mayor 
Head,  while  here. 

The  National  .American  Woman  Suf¬ 
frage  Association  convention  which 
closed  here  today,  drew  comment  from 
the  versatile  pen  of  Col.  Henry  Watter¬ 
son,  who  wrote  two  anti-suffrage  editor¬ 
ials  while  suffragettes,  militant  and  non¬ 
militant,  lay  siege  to  the  city. 

October28,  1911 


LIBELED  AN  AMERICAN. 


O’Shea,  of  China,  Vilified  Judge  Wil- 
iley  and  Was  Arrested. 

Editor  O’Shea,  of  the  China  Gazette, 
an  English  publication  at  Shanghai, 
China,  was  committed  in  the  British 
court  lash  Monday  to  stand  trial  on  a 
charge  of  criminal  libel  against  Judge 
Lebbeus  E.  Wilfley  of  the  United 
.States  extraterritorial  court,  and  was 
released  on  $i.ooo  bail.  The  proceed¬ 
ings  were  taken  by  the  British  author¬ 
ities  at  the  request  of  Judge  Wilfley, 
The  Gazette  described  Judge  Wil¬ 
fley  as  a  coarse,  unscrupulous,  igno¬ 
rant  inontebank,  whom  the  grim  irony 
of  corrupt  American  politics  had  in 
trusted  with  the  discharge  of  judicial 
functions  which  he  was  intellectually, 
mentally  and  morally  unfitted  and  in¬ 
capable  of  exercisiing. 

September  26,  1908 


Some  time  ago  the  Montreal  Star 
decided  to  draw  the  lines  a  little 
tighter  in  regard  to  certain  kinds  of 
advertising  that  are  now  regarded  by 
the  better  class  of  newspapers  as  ob¬ 
jectionable.  The  result  of  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  this  policy  has  had  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  volume  of  the  better 
kind  of  advertisements  and  of  greatly 
increasing  its  circulation.  It  is  tht 
experience  of  most  publishers  that 
this  policy  is  not  only  morally  desir¬ 
able  but  pays  from  a  business  stand- 

Septembers,  1908 


A  POINT  WELL  TAKEN. 

[The  following  letter  was  received  this^  week 
from  a  Si.  I.ouis  subscriber  of  The  Koitoe 
AND  Publisher. — Ed.) 

1  read  with  a  good  deal  of  amusement, 
a  story  entitled  "Circulation,”  which  ap¬ 
pears  in  your  .April  issue,  particularly, 
those  parts  under  the  heading  of  “Con¬ 
servation"-  and  "What  shall  the  Circu¬ 
lation  Manager  be,  and  What  Should 
He  Do?” 

Under  the  heading  of  "Conservation.’ 
it  is  remarked,  "Any  newspaper  that  is 
willing  to  spend  the  money  can  acquire 
circulation — but  so  far,  the  attention  of 
circulators  has  been  so  fully  occupied 
in  getting  circulation  that  the  keeping 
of  circulation  has  not  had  it’s  just  share 
of  effort,  and  obviously,  there  is  little 
use  of  getting  subscribers  if  we  do  not 
retain  them.” 

‘T’ll  trust  the  average  circulation  man¬ 
ager  to  get  subscribers,  but  my  order  to 
him  is  "To  hold  them.”  "We  see  a  good 
newspaper  boost  up  its  circulation  at 
great  expense,  and  then  we  see  subscrib¬ 
ers  vanish  over  night,  and  we  had  said 
it  was  ‘mushroom  circulation.’  It  was 
not.  Those  subscribers  were  lost  by  de¬ 
fault.” 

Any  one  with  a  couple  of  years  of 
practical  experience  in  circulation  af¬ 
fairs  would  readily  endorse  the  assertion 
that  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  sub¬ 
scribers  that  are  lost  to  a  newspaper 
are  lost  by  default,  but  experience 
teaches  that  the  default  is  the  crime 
committed  by  the  editor  in  failing  to 
produce  a  paper  sufficiently  strong  to 
hold  the  subscriptions  after  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  has  succeeded  in .  get¬ 
ting  them. 

If  this  were  not  a  fact,  what  has  be¬ 
come  of  the  millions  of  subscribers  that 
have  lieen  put  on  the  various  publica¬ 
tions  with  the  aid  of  premiums?  Lost 
by  default,  but  usually  the  circulation 
manager  that  fails  to  hold  them  has  his 
salary  doubled  when  he  signs  up  with 
some  other  publication,  the  latter  publi¬ 
cation  recognizing  the  fact  that  any  man 
who  can  take  a  publication  with  the 
“w’eight  and  influence”  of  some  papers, 
and  by  hook  or  crook,  increase  their  cir¬ 
culation  from  10,000  to  20,000,  is  an  ex¬ 
ceptional  man,  and  may  I  add  right  here, 
that  men  of  this  caliber  are  not  found 
"in  every  city,  perhaps  clerking  in  a  dry 
goods  store  or  driving  a  .grocery 
wagon.’’ 

April  8,  1911 


PARDON  OF  WARREN 


PRESIDENT  TAFT  REFUSES  TO 
LET  SOCIALIST  EDITOR  GO 
TO  JAIL. 


Mr.  Taft  Says  ‘‘Defendant  Was 
Clearly  Guilty,”  but  to  ‘‘Treat 
Him  Seriously”  Would  ‘‘Feed  His 
Vanity”— History  of  Famous  Case 
—  Socialist  Propaganda  Made 
Whole  Country  Familiar  with  the 
Name  of  Warren  and  the  Appeal 
to  Reason. 

Fred  D.  Warren,  the  Kansas  Socialist 
editor,  who  was  sentenced  to  six  months 
hard  labor  and  a  fine  of  $1,500  and  costs, 
was  pardoned  by  President  Taft  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week,  and  his  fine 
reduced  to  $100,  “to  be  collected  by  civil 
process  only." 

Through  the  energetic  Socialistic  pro¬ 
paganda,  the  case  had  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  whole  country. 

On  January  30,  last  Sunday,  an  ex¬ 
haustive  article  from  the  Socialist  view¬ 
point  by  Frederick  Upham  Adams,  cov¬ 
ering  the  case  from  the  beginning,  was 
released  for  general  publication.  The 
article  had  been  sent  to  all  the  dailies  of 
the  country. 

The  Appeal  to  Reason  is  a  Socialist 
weekly,  published  at  Girard,  Kan.,  a 
town  of  about  2,500  people.  The  paper 
was  established  in  1895. 

February  4,  1911 


DECISION  AFFECTING  CARRIERS 


Newspaper  May  Refuse  to  Sell  to  Car¬ 
rier  Who  Delivers  Rival  Paper. 

June  17,  1911 


PICTURE  MAY  BE  LIBELOUS. 


Supreme  Court  So  Decides  in  Case  of 

Mrs.  Peck  Vs.  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  United  States  Supreme  Court  has 
decided  that  pictures  may  be  libelous. 
The  decision  was  given  in  the  case  of 
Elizabeth  Peck  against  the  Chicago  Sun¬ 
day  Tribune. 

The  Tribune  printed  her  portrait  as 
part  of  an  advertisement  endorsing  a 
certain  brand  of  whiskey.  The  picture 
was  printed  over  the  name  of  a  Chi¬ 
cago  nurse,  who  was  quoted  as  strongly 
endorsing  the  whiskey. 

Justice  Holmes  held  that  the  publica¬ 
tion  represented  Mrs.  Peck,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  use  of  another  name.  He 
says  in  part : 

“Many  might  recognize  the  plaintiff’s 
face  without  recognizing  her  name,  and 
those  who  did  know  might  be  led  to 
infer  that  she  had  sanctioned  the  publi¬ 
cation  under  an  alias.”  He  also  held 
that,  even  though  the  publication  had 
been  by  mistake,  the  publisher,  was  not 
relieved  from  responsibility. 

May  22,  1909 
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In  The  Long  Run  ...Ybu're  Ahead  With  The 


«fY%OAaOJTi|TV 


COMPUTERIZED  STACKER 


■  We 

_  stack-up 

against 

shut-downs! 


The  NEW  IDAB  Model  NS  660 
combines  the  latest  in  "state-of-the- 
art"  computer  technology  and 
innovative  mechanical  design  to 
give  you  the  most  advarxed 
electronically  controlled  newspaper 
stacker  available  on  today's  market. 

The  built-in  "operator-friendly' 
micro-processor  provides  ongoing 
data  and  "talks"  to  the  operator  via 
an  alphanumeric  display — directing 
and  monitoring  every  _____ 
phase  of  stacker 
operation — ^that  results 
in  full  operator 
selectivity  and  control. 

Continuous  checking 
of  control  values  and 
mechanical  positions 
assures  NON-STOP 
operating  capabilities. 


The  NS  660  produces  newspaper 
bundles  of  excellent  quality  through 
a  unique  built-in  batch  jogger 
system  and  an  irKremental  stackirtg 
blade  movement  Paper  tailgating 
or  nose-over  is  eliminated  through  a 
variable  speed  infeed  section 
syrxhronized  to  the  press  conveyor. 

IDAB's  usual  life-time  Electronic 
"FOREVER"  Plan  guarantees  your 
complete  satisfaction. 


Ready  access  to  control  and  display  Information. 
Send  for  our  SPEC  A4114  for  complete  details  today.. 


IDAB  INCORPORATED 
3200  Ufest  84th  Street 
Hialeah  Gardens,  FL  33016 
(305)  823-4000/Telex  51-9408 

Mailing  Address 
P.O.  Box  2824 
Hialeah,  FL  33012 


IDAB 
Guarantees 
the  Electronics 
of  the  NS  660 
for  the  Life 
of  the  Stacker. 


An  EDS  Company 


PANAMA  LIBEL  CASE. 

DECISION  OF  UNITED  STATES 
SUPREME  COURT  SUSTAINS 
NEW  YORK  WORLD. 

Court  Unanimous  in  Holding  That 
There  Is  No  Federal  Libel  Law — 
Would  Be  Impossible  to  Sustain 
the  Roosevelt  Contention  Without 
Overturning  State  Law — Decision 
Read  by  Chief  Justice  White — 
Text  as  Reported  by  Stenographer. 
The  Suprcnu'  Court  of  tlic  Unitc<l 
States  \\  etlnosday  of  iliis  week  deliv¬ 
ered  a  unaiiiiiious  deeisi<in  in  tlie  case 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  a>;ainst  the  \ew 
York  World.  The  judgment  of  the 
lower  court  was  alfirnted  and  the  news¬ 
paper  wins  tlie  ease. 

Januaty  7,  1911 


INTERVIEW  AROUSED  INTEREST. 

Thomas  Wildes’  Son, 

14  Dover  Street, 

New  York,  April  3,  1911. 
Mr.  J.  B.  Shale,  President  Editor  and 

PUBUSHER  Co. 

Sir:  When  j’ou  told  me  you  wanted 
an  interview  on  “Type  metals,  their  care 
and  treatment,”  and  said  that  it  would 
prove  of  deep  interest  to  many  of  your 
readers  I  was  extremely  skeptical  as  to 
the  latter  statement. 

I  had  an  idea  that  what  I  tpid  youi 
represent<ative  was  nothing  more  than 
the  average  publisher  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with. 

But  from  the  volume  of  mail  that  I 
have  been  receiving  during  the  past 
week  on  this  article  I  feel  that  you  were 
more  than  right. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able 
to  become  so  well  acquainted  with  so 
many  publishers  all  over  the  country. 
They  have  invariably  sought  further  in¬ 
formation,  which  I  have  been  very  glad 
to  give  them. 

I  feel  that  we  both  have  been  able  to 
do  some  good,  and  1  want  to  thank  you 
for  providing  the  medium  through 
which  this  “message”  was  delivered. 

Yoiirs  very  truly, 

Gerard  M.  Wildes. 
Thomas  Wildes’  Son. 

April  8.  1911 


IN  OTHER  words. 

Ed  Howe  has  quit,  that  good  old  scout, 
His  stuff  we'll  ne’er  see  more; 

He  used  to  write  about  the  things 
That  made  him  very  sore. 

His  stuff  was  honest  as  the  day; 

He  hated  bluff  and  sham; 

For  phony  hair  be  did  not  care 
A  whoop  in  Hepsidam. 

He  always  had  a  word  to  say 
On  every  sort  of  question; 

He  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 
He  had  a  bum  digestion. 

He  did  not  have  the  patience  of 
The  wise  and  well-known  Job; 

If  there  was  that  he  did  not  love 
He’d  say  so  in  the  “Globe.” 

And  so  Ed  Howe  has  quit  the  game; 

He  quit  the  first  of  Jan. — 

And  everybody  said  he  was 
Considerable  Man. 


Succeeds  Julia  Ward  Howe. 

Miss  Alice  Stone  Blackwell,  editor  of 
the  W'oman’s  Journal,  of  Boston,  was 
elected  president  at  the  meeting  of 
stockholders,  held  in  Boston  last  week, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Francis  Garrison  was  re-elected  treas¬ 
urer  of  the  corporation  and  Miss  Cath¬ 
erine  Wilde  clerk.  The  other  directors 
chosen  were  Mrs.  Judith  W.  Smith,  Mrs. 
George  W.  Blackwell  and  Miss  Agnes 
E.  Ryan. 


Editor  Hit  by  Snowball,  Goes  Insane. 

Robert  C.  Porter,  editor  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  published  at  Ancram,  N.  Y., 
who  recently  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a 
snowball,  has  gone  insane  as  a  result 
of  the  injury  and  is  now  in  an  asylum. 

January  28,  1911 


GEORGIA  WOMEN  EDITORS. 


Brilliant  and  Successful  Publishers 
and  Writers. 

Georgia  is  making  a  tentative  claim 
for  first  place  in  the  production  of 
“bright  and  capable”  women  editors. 
Here  is  a  list: 

Miss  Edna  Cain,  Quitman  Free 
Press  (weekly);  Miss  Skelton,  Elber- 
ton  Star  (semi-weekly);  Mrs.  Lytle, 
Brunswick  Daily  Morning  News;  Miss 
Mary  Bateman,  Fort  Gaines  Sentinel 
(weekly) ;  Miss  Retha  Pnrcelle, 
Carnes ville  Advance  (weekly)  ;  Mrs. 
Frelie  Hill,  Maysville  News  (weekly)  ; 
Miss  Lawrence,  Wiregrass  Farmer  and 
Stockman,  at  Ashbnrn  (weekly)  ;  Mrs. 
Shaver,  Jackson  Argus;  Mrs  Jordan, 
Hogansville  News  (weekly)  ;  Mrs.  A.  P. 
Penn,  Monticello  News  (weekly). 

November  7,  1908 


FIRST  WOMAN  AVIATOR. 


MUs  Harriet  Quimby  Can  Manage  a 
Monoplane  Alone. 

Miss  Harriet  Quimby,  the  dramatic 
critic  of  Leslie’s  Weekly,  and  editor  of 
its  woman’s  page,  is  the  first  woman  to 
learn  how  to  manipulate  a  monoplane. 
For  several  weeks  she  has  been  taking 
lessons  of  Moissant’s  brother,  who  runs 
the  aviation  school  at  Garden  City,  and 
has  already  made  several  short  trips 
in  full  control  of  the  machine. 

Two  years  ago,  while  at  the  Royal 
Palm,  Miami,  Fla.,  doing  magazine 


Photo  by  Marceau. 
Miss  Harriet  Quimby. 


work,  she  became  interested  in  the  flight 
of  the  enormous  flocks  of  buzzards  at 
that  place,  and  when  she  came  back  to 
New  York  she  wrote  an  article  suggest¬ 
ing  that  the  aeroplane,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  skillfully  devised  in  imitation  of 
a  buzzard’s  wings  and  tail.  A  year 
later,  while  at  Belmont  Park,  watching 
Moissant  make  the  start  for  his  remark¬ 
able  flight  around  the  Statue  of  Liberty, 
she  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  thing 
looked  so  easy  she  would  do  it  her¬ 
self. 

Junes,  1911 


^  Don’t  cut  the  wages  of  your  labor 
when  you  can  save  the  same  amount 
of  money  by  reducing  your  ink  cost. 
Use  our  “Guaranteed  News”  at  4c. 
N.  Y.  City. 

AMERICAN  INK  COMPANY 


January  21,  1911 
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There's  ho  place  like 

New  Englcmcl 


Worcaster  Talagram  iJazatt*  Photos 

The  Centrum  in  Worcester,  MA,  last  word  in  arena  and 
showplace  design,  adapts  to  a  variety  of  events.  At 
left;  Opening  concert,  a  full  house  for  Frank  Sinatra. 


FOR  PUTTING  YOUR  SHOW  ON  THE  ROAD 


If  you  want  an  appropriate  setting  and  a  large,  enthusi¬ 
astic  audience  for  any  event — concert,  convention,  ex¬ 
hibition  or  trade  show,  you  can’t  go  wrong  with  a  New 
England  locale.  For  example,  Worcester’s  Centrum. 
Since  its  September  1982  opening  with  ‘Old  Blue- 
Eyes’,  the  Centrum  has  housed  a  succession  of  big 
attractions,  including  Ringling  Bros.  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus,  The  Boston  Pops,  trade  and  craft  shows,  and 
several  sold-out  rock  concerts. 


New  England  abounds  not  only  in  hospitable  spots  for 
large  and  small  gatherings,  but  in  profitable  markets  for 
almost  anything  you  want  to  sell.  Per-household  food 
sales  here  are  6%  above  the  national  average,  retail 
sales  of  all  kinds  near  the  top.  If  your  ‘show’  is  an  adver¬ 
tising  promotion,  you’ll  get  dramatic  results  by  opening 
your  campaign  in  the  pages  of  New  England  newspa¬ 
pers;  over  3.8  million  copies  sold  daily,  near-saturation 
of  many  markets. 


Smart  marketing  starts  with  New  Engiand  daiiy  newspapers 


MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  News  (M) 

The  Lewiston  Daily  Sun  (M) 
Lewiston  Journal  (E) 

Sunday  Sun-Journal  (S) 
Maine  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
Portland  Press  Herald  (M) 
Portland  Express  (E) 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Union  Leader  (M) 

Nashua  Telegraph  (E) 

New  Hampshire  Sunday  News  (S) 

VERMONT 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M&S) 
Rutland  Herald  (M&S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston  Globe  (AD&S) 

Boston  Herald  (M&S) 

Cape  Cod  Times  (Hyannis)  (E&S) 

The  Enterprise  (Brockton)  (E&S) 

The  Daily  Transcript  (Dedham)  (E) 
Gardner  News  (E) 

Lynn  Item  (E) 

The  Middlesex  News  (E&S) 

The  Patriot  Ledger  (Quincy)  (E) 

Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (M) 

Salem  Evening  News  (E) 

Springfield  Daily  News  (E) 

Springfield  Union  (M) 

Springfield  Republican  (S) 

The  News  Tribune  (Waltham)  (E) 

Daily  Times  and  Chronicle  (Woburn)  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  (M-S) 

Worcester  Gazette  (E) 


CONNECTICUT 

Bridgeport  Post-Telegram  (M&E) 
Bridgeport  Post  (S) 

Bristol  Press  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M&S) 
Manchester  Journal  Inquirer  (E) 
Meriden  Record-Journal  (M) 
Middletown  Press  (E) 

New  Britain  Heraid  (E) 

New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (M) 
New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E&S) 

Registor  Citizen  (Torrington)  (E) 
Waterbury  American  (E) 
Waterbury  Republican  (M&S) 


RHODE  ISLAND 

The  Newport  Daily  News  (E) 
Providence  Bulletin  (E) 
Providence  Journal  (M&S) 
The  Westerly  Sun  (E) 
Woonsocket  Call  (E) 


V 

1*^ 


fi 


o 


FRESH  OFF  THE  WIRE 


The  Telephone  Herald  Co.  Inaugu* 
rate*  It*  Telephone  New*  and  En¬ 
tertainment  Service  With  SOO  Sub- 
*criber* — No  Waiting  for  the 
Paper* — Ju*t  Clap  the  Receiver  to 
Your  Ear*  and  Learn  What'*  Doing. 
The  new  telephone  news  service, 
which  was  inaugurated  in  Newark  and 
surrounding  towns  on  Tuesday  by  the 
Telephone  Herald  Co.,  which  has  an 
office  in  the  Essex  building,  Newark,  ?s 
an  experiment  which  will  be  watched 
with  great  interest  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try.  A  similar  service  has  been  in  op¬ 
eration  in  Buda-Pest,  Hungary,  since 
1900,  and  has  made  money  for  its  own¬ 
ers. 

In  each  home  w'here  the  .service  has 
lieen  installed  two  earpieces  hanging 
from  the  wall  are  so  arranged  that  two 
persons  can  use  them,  or  only  one.  Sub¬ 
scribers  cannot  call  for  the  news  thejf 
want;  they  must  take  what  is  furnished 
without  making  a  fuss. 

On  Tuesday  one  department  store  had 
fifty  of  the  receivers  hanging  from  thq 
walls  of  its  main  waiting  room,  and  all 
day  they  were  in  use  by  its  customers. 

Ne.xt  Sunday  a  sending  machine  will 
be  placed  under  the  reading  desk  in  one 
of  the  Newark  churches  and  the  ser¬ 
mon  will  be  listened  to  by  the  sub¬ 
scribers  at  their  homes. 

W.  E.  Gunn,  manager  of  the  Tele¬ 
phone  Herald,  believes  that  the  scheme 
is  going  to  prove  very  popular,  as  it 
already  has  five  hundred  subscribers.  At 
the  office  in  the  Essex  building  is  a 
large  room  with  typewriter  desks  and  a 
lot  of  young  men  turning  out  copy  which 
is  “pared  to  the  bone’’  by  the  “city 
editor’’  and  is  then  sent  to  the  booth, 
where  a  young  man  reads  it  in  a  slow, 
loud  fashion  into  two  big  receivers. 

Each  subscriber  is  furnished  with  a 
schedule  telling  what  class  of  r.cws  may 
be  expected  eacli  hour  of  the  day.  When 
anything  startling  or  unusual  is  to  be 
sent  out  the  attention  of  the  subscriber 
is  attracted  by  a  whistling  device. 

October  28,  1911 


■NEW  HOME  OK  THE  SYRACUSE  POST-STANDARD 


January  2,  1909 


FROM  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


"By  every  measure,  the  small  farm,  once  a 
bulwark  of  farming  but  lost  in  the  shuffle 
of  farm  expansion  since  World  War  II, 
again  is  becoming  an  important  force  in 
U.  S.  agriculture  Yet  it  receives  little  more 
than  a  pat  on  the  head  arid  lip  service 
from  official  Washington  and  university 
researchers" 


ACCUSE  NEWSPAPERS. 

COMMITTEE  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION  MAKES 
SERIOUS  CHARGES. 


Declare*  That  the  Pre**  I*  Reaponai- 
ble  for  Many  Suicide* — Weak 

Minded  People  Imitate  Deed*  'of 
Other* — Would  Prohibit  the  Print¬ 
ing  of  Detail*  of  Criminal  New* 
Unie**  Limited  to  Separate  Page. 

July  1,  1911 


-Ward  Sinclaii;  V(4ishington  Post  Staff  Correspondent 


Outstanding  in  the 

LOS  ANGELES  TIMES-WASHINGTON  POST  NEWS  SERVICE 
1 150  15th  St.  NW  Washington,  DC  20071 
(202)  334-6173 
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‘Choice?  Talk  to  Xenotron 
They  can  give  you 
the  once/performance 
packitte  you  want  in 
layout  terminals.” 


If  you're  considering  ad  display  terminals,  our 
XVC2  may  well  be  yovir  best  choice.  It  delivers  re¬ 
markable  performance  at  surprisingly  affordable 
cost.  If  you're  ready  for  bigger  things,  check  out  our 
XVC3  PageMeister  System.  The  XVC3  handles  page 
(or  ad)  composition  up  to  broadsheet  size.  And,  it  can 
be  interfaced  to  your  front  end  to  provide  a  highly 
integrated  pagination  system.  Our  ArtMaster  Sys¬ 
tem  is  pretty  special,  too.  It  collects,  stores,  changes 
the  size,  and  otherwise  lets  you  modify  line  art  or 
continuous-tone  illustrations  right  at  the  keyboard. 
Then  there's  our  XTPS  7800  Newspaper  System 
with  common  hardware  and  software  for  edi¬ 


torial,  advertising  and  production.  Modular  design 
lets  you  choose  as  little  or  as  much  system  as 


you  need,  now  or  later.  Only 
Xenotron  gives  you  so  much 
choice.  And, 
when  you  / 
take  the  / 


Xenotron  " 
path,  what  you 
decide  on  to- 
day,  you  can 
build  on  tomor- 
row.  You're 

never  out-dated ...  ^ 

never  at  a  dead  end. 

'Ihlk  to  Xenotron.  We  give 
you  more  ways  to  go  than 


anybody. 


600  West  Cummings  Park,  Woburn,  Massachusetts  01801  •  Tfel:  (617)  933-7860 


Some  of  the  Things  Reporters  Are 
Obliged  to  Listen  to. 

‘T've  got  a  good  scoop  for  you — 
our  club’s  going  to  give  a  picnic.” 

‘‘What  does  it  cost  to  put  an  ad  in 
the  paper?” 

“You  want  to  go  easy  on  that;  I’m 
a  friend  of  your  boss.” 

“Who  writes  the  items  for  you  after 
you  bring  them  in?” 

“If  I  was  you  I’d  be  going  to  some 
show  every  night.” 

“To  decide  a  bet,  how  many  rounds 
did  John  L.  Sullivan  and  Jas.  J.  Cor¬ 
bett  fight?" 

“I’m  going  to  Europe  this  summer. 
Would  your  paper  pay  my  expenses 
if  I’d  send  letters  telling  all  about  my 
trip?” 

“I  don’t  see  how  you  can  make  up 
so  many  lies.” 

“Be  sure  and  send  back  this  photo. 
It’s  the  only  one  of  me  I  have.” 

“Put  it  in  that  I’ve  gone  to  New 
York.  I  ain’t  going,  but  I  want  a 
certain  girl  to  see  it.” 

“Get  me  a  pass  to  the  ball  game, 
will  you?” 

“I  wish  you  would  put  a  rub  in  the 
paper  on  a  fellow  I  know.” 

“I  know  how  it  is — you  want  to 
spread  this  story  a  whole  lot  so  you’ll 
get  more  money  for  it.” 

“Don’t  you  have  to  vote  the  way 
your  editor  does?” 

“If  you  print  anything  about  it  I’ll 
quit  taking  your  sheet.” — Nnv  Or¬ 


leans  Daily  States. 


SaptamberS,  1908 


Editors  Fight  Duel. 

John  Lorney,  owner  of  the  Rock 
Island  (Ill.)  News,  and  M.  W.  Wil- 
merton,  owner  of  the  Tri-City  Journal, 
also  of  Rock  Island,  exchanged  seven 
shots  at  each  other  on  Monday.  Lorney 
was  slightly  wounded.  Both  men  were 
arrested.  The  shooting  was  the  result 
of  a  personal  quarrel  between  the  two 
men,  which  has  been  carried  in  the  print 
for  some  time.  _  .  „ 

Fabruary  27,  1909 


Cooler  for  Stereotype  Plates. 

Joseph  Kurtein,  a  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
pressman,  has  patented  a  device  for 
cooling  stereotype  plates.  By  this  in¬ 
vention  the  ordinary  newspaper  stereo¬ 
type  plate  can  be  cooled  in  from  four  to 
eight  seconds,  according  to  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  water,  without  wetting  the 
printing  surface  of  the  plate. 

FabruaryS,  1909 


Typographical  Error 

I’v«  come  to  lick  the  editor — 

By  gosh  I  I  want  his  hlood! 

I  want  to  cluh 
His  head  and  rub 
His  whiskers  in  the  mud  I 

I  want  to  knock  his  false  teeth  down 
His  throat,  an’  mash  his  nose, 

An’  break  his  neck. 

An’  mash  his  spec- 
Tacles,  and  tear  his  clo’esi 

I’ve  come  to  lick  the  editor. 

'N  I  want  his  printer’s  life! 

I’m  mad  clean  through — 

An’  dad  is,  too, 

So  likewise  is  my  wife! 

We  had  a  big  reunion 
To  our  house  vesterday. 

An’  all  the  Browns 
From  forty  towns 
Was  there,  fr’m  miles  away. 

A  "Gatherin’  of  the  Clans’’  it  was, 
.\n’  so  we  writ  it  down, 

An’  sent  it  to 
The  News-Review — 

The  weekly  of  our  town. 

I’ve  come  to  lick  the  editor — 
Newspaper  men  is  hams! 

He  fixed  that  head- 
Line  so  it  read — 

"The  Gathering  of  the  Clams!” 

— Toledo  Blade. 

March  11,  1911 


Showing  Them  Up. 

The  Bridgeport  Sunday  Herald,  in 
carrying  on  its  campaign  against  fraud¬ 
ulent  advertising,  is  publishing  repro¬ 
ductions  from  photographs  of  advertise¬ 
ments  from  other  Bridgeport  newspa¬ 
pers  and  pointing  out  their  defects. 

May  23,  1964 


The  power  of  the  printed  word. 


I  -u-u  ^  --in- 

iston  Chronicle 

The  Houston  Chronicle 
was  among  the  first 
publications  in  the  nation 
to  develop  its  own  multi- 
media  diary  to  compete 

against  broadcast  for 
national  advertising  dol¬ 
lars.  Now  we  can  prove 
to  advertisers  what 
we’ve  known  all  along: 

A  Chronicle  buy  delivers 
more  reach  and  frequen¬ 
cy  (GRPs)  in  all  key 
demographic  groups  than 
a  comparable  buy  in 

television  or  radio.* 

And  we’re  still  pushing. 

Houston  Chronicle 

The  primary  advertising  Investment. 

WANTS  CITY  TO  BUY  DAILIES. 


BCXjUS  data 


Scientific  Thinker  Advocate*  Munic¬ 
ipal  Ownerahip  of  Newapaper*. 

Exclusive  municipal  ownership  of  the 
daily  newspapers  is  urged  by  Parker  H. 
Sercomte,  founder  of  the  Bureau  of  Sci¬ 
entific  Thinking  of  Chicago. 

In  a  letter  received  by  Mayor  James 
R.  Hanna,  of  Des  Moines.  la.,  last  week, 
Sercombe  asks  that  the  council  of  that 
city  take  up  the  consideration  of  muni¬ 
cipal  ownership  of  the  Des  Moines 
dailies  at  once. 

The  plan,  as  outlined  by  Sercombe, 
advocates  daily  educational  papers  to  be 
conducted  under  the  ausi>ices  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  department  of  the  city,  the  edi¬ 
tors  to  be  appointed  the  same  as  princi¬ 
pals  of  schools,  their  duties  to  be  strict¬ 
ly  non-partisan  and  to  serve  the  public 
in  an  educational  capacity. 

Aprils,  1911 


WHAT  PUBLICITY  DOES. 

It  May  Not  Sell  Goods  but  it  Arouses 
Interest  in  What  You  Have  to 
Offer  and  Your  Salesmen  Com¬ 
plete  the  Work — Advertising 
a*  an  Investment. 

Jurm  17,  1911 


TELE-AUTOQRAPH  REPORTER. 


Ingenious  Machine  Employed  by  the 
New  York  World. 

A  bulletin  service  which  the  New 
York  Evening  World  has  instituted 
between  the  office  of  that  newspaper 
and  Coney  Island  is  regarded  as 
proving  the  commercial  value  of  the 
tele-autograph  for  long-distance  work. 
This  instrument  is  so  arranged  that 
any  one  sending  a  message  picks  up 
a  pencil  attached  to  an  arm  allowing 
free  movement  in  every  direction, 
and  electrically  gauged  so  that  an¬ 
other  device  of  a  similar  construction 
reproduces  the  exact  handwriting  of 
the  sender  on  a  roll  of  paper  at  the 
other  end.  This  instrument  will 
transmit  words  as  fast  as  a  man  can 
write  them.  A  reporter  can  send  his 
stuff  direct  to  the  copy  desk.  There 
can  be  no  question  of  operator’s 
errors,  for  the  sender’s  own  writing 
is  a  convincing  witness  in  case  of 
dispute.  The  World’s  new  service  of 
over  fifteen  miles  of  direct  wire,  pass¬ 
ing  through  no  telegraph  office. 

Stptambw  19,  1908 


INFORMATION  ABOUT  PRICE 
OF  PAPER  ALLEGED  TO 
BE  ALL  WRONG. 

Herman  Ridder  Makes  Sensational 
Charges  Against  Census  Director 
North,  Who  Furnished  Data  Upon 
Which  Is  to  be  Based  the  Tariff 
Revision  of  Pulp— Editor  Likens  the 
Census  Bureau  to  a  Lunatic  Asylum 
—Asks  President  Roosevelt  to  Con¬ 
sider  the  Incompetence  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Director. 

November  21,  1908 


Editor  Assaulted  on  Street. 

W.  D.  Pennycook,  editor  of  the  Val¬ 
lejo  (Cal.)  Evening  Chronicle,  and 
Theodore  A.  Bell,  former  Congressman 
and  defeated  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor  of  California,  were  the  prin¬ 
cipals  in  an  encounter  which  took  place 
on  the  streets  of  that  city  last  week. 
The  trouble  was  the  result  of  an  article 
in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  Chronicle 
to  which  Bell  took  .exception. 

May  IS,  1909 


campaigns  to  create  a  direct  demand  upon  their 
stores. 

To  solicit  all  general  advertisers  who  should 
be  using  space  in  daily  newspapers  and  to 
Stibw  these  advertisers'  facts  and  figures  demon¬ 
strating  the  economy  and  effectiveness  of  news¬ 
paper  space  in  national  campaigns. 

To  work  iii  connection  with  special  repre¬ 
sentatives  and  to  co-operate  with  advertising 
agencies  that  have  the  proper  facilities  for 
handling  newspaper  accounts,  in  developing 
new  business  and  in  influencing  advertising 
that  belongs  properly  to  newspapers. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  a 
suite  of  offices  in  the  World  building, 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  bureau  will 
be  permanently  housed  by  June  2,  when 
its  work  will  begin  officially. 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative 
of  The  Editor  and  Publisher,  Mr. 
Thomson  spoke  enthusiastically  of  the 
plans  of  the  organization.  He  said: 

“We  have  a  very  wholesome  respect 
for  the  magnitude  of  the  work  that  con¬ 
fronts  us,  but  we  feel  that  nothing 
should-  stand  between  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  and  the  general  advertising  to 
which  it  is  entitled.  This  movement 
gives  the  newspapers  a  common  ground 
on  which  to  stand  in  their  efforts  to 
show  the  national  advertiser  the  econ¬ 
omy  and  effectiveness  of  the  daily  press 
as  an  advertising  medium. 

“That  the  newspapers  do  not  carry  an 
adequate  share  of  general  business  is 
no  reflection  whatever  upon  our  product. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  never 
before  reached  for  this  business  as  a 
unit.  We  have  never  been  able  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  merchandising  interests  of 
North  America  with  a  solid  front. 

“Naturally,  as  a  first  step  in  our  work 
we  want  as  many  subscribers  to  the 
bureau  as  we  can  get.  and  it  seems  as 
though  every  live  newspaper  on  the 
Continent  that  has  not  joined  the  move¬ 
ment  so  far  will  eventually  affiliate 
with  us. 

“Meanwhile  we  are  gathering  all  kinds 
of  data  that  will  be  useful  in  an  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling  campaign.  We  want 
to  get  hold  of  everything  that  will  help 
the  general  advertiser  who  wants  to  use 
the  newspapers. 

“We  are  going  after  the  consumer 
through  daily  talks  on  advertising  which 
our  subscribers  wilj  publish  in  an  effort 
to  arouse  a  keener  interest  in  newspaper 
advertisements.  Then  we  are  going 
the  dealer  with  a  view  of  adding 
to  his  interest  in  local  advertising  and 
of  soliciting  his  co-operation  for  manu¬ 
facturers  who  use  local  newspapers  to 
exploit  their  products.  Then  we  shall 
go  after  the  manufacturer  and  dis¬ 
tributer,  offering  them  the  benefits  of 
such  data  as  we  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain  and  the  assistance  of  our  staff. 

“In  a  word,  we  shall  do  our  part  to 
make  advertising  campaigns  as  easy  and 
as  profitable  as  possible.’’ 

Mr.  Adams  spoke  with  equal  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  plans  and  scope  of  the  new 
bureau. 

“The  bureau  makes  certain  the  ade¬ 
quate.  widespread  and  united  work  by 
the  newspapers  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  for  the  promotion  of  news¬ 
paper  advertising.”  he  said.  “The  news¬ 
papers  are  the  logical  medium  for  an 
overwhelming  portion  of  national  ad¬ 
vertising.  and  only  the  lack  of  a  con¬ 
certed  effort  on  a  large  scale,  which  is 
now  supplied  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  has  prevented  them  from  secur¬ 
ing  a  vast  volume  of  national  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  which  should  have  come 
to  them." 


AD  BUREAU  ACTIVITY. 


Plant  Ar«  to  Obtain  Comprahentive 
Data  Concerning  Newtpapert,  and 
Arouse  Greater  Interest  and  De¬ 
velop  New  Ad  Business  for  Daily 
Papers — W.  A.  Thomson  Made  Di¬ 
rector  and  J.  W.  Adams  Manager. 


The  Bureau  of  Advertising,  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
which  was  created  at  the  recent  A.  N. 
P.  A.  convention  by  merging  the  promo¬ 
tional  interests  of  the  Daily  Newspaper 
Association,  the  National  Newspapers 
and  the  United  Newspapers  is  rapidly 
completing  its  organization,  and  there 
is  an  air  of  activity  around  the  tem¬ 
porary  offices  at  803  World  building. 

A  meeting  of  the  committee  in  charge 
of  the  bureau  was  held  last  Mond^ 
morning.  Those  present  were:  J.  F. 
MacKay,  Toronto  Globe,  chairman;  D. 
B.  Plum,  Troy  Record;  Louis  Wiley, 
New  York  Times;  John  R.  Rathom, 
Providence  Journal,  and  Jason  Rogers, 
New  York  Globe. 

The  committee  ratified  the_  selection 
of  William  A.  Thomson  as  director  of 
the  organization  and  J.  W.  Adams  as 
manager  of  the  bureau.  Mr.  Thomson 
is  the  assistant  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Globe,  and  Mr.  Adams  the  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Daily  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion. 


J  W.  Adams. 


It  was  decided  to  be  represented  at 
the  Baltimore  convention  of  advertising 
clubs,  and  to  make  such  an  exhibit  there 
as  the  limited  time  would  permit. 

The  committee  announces  that  the 
nians  of  the  bureau  will  be,  briefly,  as 
follows : 

To  obtain  comprehensive  data  concerninR 
the  newspapers  of  North  America,  their  rates 
and  circulation,  their  tyne  of  readers  and  farts 
about  the  communities  in  which  they  are  pub¬ 
lished,  and  to  collect  all  sorts  of  data  of  prac¬ 
tical  value  in  merchandisini;  and  advertising. 

To  arouse  areater  popular  interest  in  news¬ 
paper  advertisina  by  furnishina  for  publica¬ 
tion  to  the  newspapers  suhscrihina  suitable 
talks  on  advertisina  and  the  “ad  reading 
habit.” 

To  arouse  the  interest  of  local  dealers  in 
newspaper  advertisina.  so  that  the  dealers  will 
demand  of  msmifacttirers  whose  nationallv 
distributed  aoods  they  handle,  loral  newspaper 


REPORTS  or  WORK  DONE. 

Messrs.  Thomson  and  Adams  submit¬ 
ted  reports  covering  the  work  of  or¬ 
ganization,  which  'has  been  pushed 
rapidly  since  the  nublishers’  convention. 
Several  hundred  live  newspapers  have 
agreed  to  subscribe  to  the  bureau.  These 
newspapers  include  many  members  of 
the  A.  N.  P.  A.  and  virtually  all  of  the 
publications  that  were  identified  with 
the  three  organizations  merged  to  form 
the  bureau. 


BILOXI/GULFPORT-MISSISSIPPI 

EASTERN  GATEWAY  TO  THE  ““p— 

1984  WORLDS  FAIR 


The  Sun  CENTENMAL 
The  Daily  Herald 

Serving  Gulf  Coast  Residents  for  100  Years 


Represented  Notionplly  by  Bfonbom/Newipoper  Soigt 
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THE  ADVERTISING  WORLD. 


TIPS  FOR  BUSINESS  MANAGERS. 

The.J.  H.  Heinz  Company,  Pitts¬ 
burg,  is  asking  for  rates  in  the  daily 
papers. 

Walter  Baker  &  Co.,  Boston,  are 
sending  out  orders  direct. 

Edwin  Shivell,  advertising  and  sell¬ 
ing  agent,  Boston,  is  asking  for  rates. 

The  Seigfried  Agency,  Park  Row 
Building,  New  York,  is  asking  for 
rates  in  daily  papers  for  business  to 
be  placed  this  fall. 

The  Kav-O-San  Company,  472 
Eighth  avenue,  New  York,  is  placing 
its  business  through  M.  Plattner, 
Bennett  Building,  same  city. 

Arbucklc  Bros.,  New  York,  will  not 
do  any  advertising  until  after  the  first 
of  the  year. 

James  A.  Tedford,  of  the  George 
Van  Cleve  Agency,  Union  Square. 
New  York,  will  place  the  advertising 
of  the  Schenck  Chemical  Company, 
Franklin  street,  same  city,"  this  fall. 

The  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  120 
Broadway,  New  York,  has  postponed 
its  advertising  campaign. 

July  11,  1908 


AERIAL  PHOTOS. 

Discoveries  in  Instantaneous  Tele-^ 
photography  May  Revolutionize 
Work  of  War  Correspondents 
and  Arctic  Explorers. 

A  writer  in  the  Photo-Era  calls  at¬ 
tention  to  the  invention  by  George  K. 
Hollister,  of  the  Miograph  Telephoto,  a 
camera  w'hich  photographs  at  long  dis¬ 
tances  and  may  change  the  order  of 
things  for  the  war  correspondent.  A 
remarkable  picture  of  I'ort  Wadsworth, 
at  the  entrance  of  New  York  harbor, 
taken  from  a  kite,  is  shown. 

January  2, 1909 


Refuses  to  Sell  His  Paper. 

V.  J.  Lane,  founder  of  the  Wyandotte 
(Kan.)  Herald  and  for  thirty-nine  years 
its  editor,  has  announced  that  the  paper 
will  be  suspended  because  he  wishes  to 
retire.  He  has  refused  all  offers  to  buy 
the  plant  and  good  will.  All  subscrip¬ 
tion  money  paid  in  advance  will  be  re- 
funded.  January  7. 1911 


AN  INCORRUPTIBLE  PRESS. 

The  Washington  StsUe  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  did  the  right  thing  the  other 
day  when  it  passed  a  resolution  de¬ 
claring  that  no  change  should  be  fav¬ 
ored  in  the  direct  primary  law  which 
will  permit  the  sale,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  of  the  editorial  or  news 
columns  of  papers  for  political  adver¬ 
tising  purposes. 

While  newspapers  are  run  as  busi¬ 
ness  enterprises,  no  editor  has  a  moral 
right  to  sell  his  editorial  columns  to 
the  candidate  or  party  that  offers  the 
highest  price.  A  newspaper  is  a  com¬ 
munity  and  not  an  individual  enter¬ 
prise.  Although  one  man  may  own 
it  he  cannot,  under  the  unwritten  code 
of  laws  that  govern  the  management 
of  reputable  publications,  do  what  he 
pleases  with  his  property. 

There  are  certain  obligations  to  his 
subscribers  that  he  must  fulfill  unless 
he  wishes  to  ruin  himself  and  wreck 
his  newspaper.  The  people  read 
his  paper  because  it  presents  the  news 
honestly,  because  it  stands  for  law 
and  decency,  and  because  it  repre¬ 
sents  the  best  interests  of  the  com- 
AuguatlS.1908 
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In  1919,  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.  sold  six  High  Sp^ 
Octuple  passes  to  produce  the  r^idly  expanding  Chicago  THbune. 


GOSS 

Your  printing  partner  since  1885. 


Sixty-five  years  later,  90  Goss  Metroliner  press  units,  complemented  by  the  latest  Goss 
systems  technology  at  a  new,  sophisticated  production  facility  called  Freedom  Center,  produce  the 
Chicago  TVibune’s  colorful  editions  with  consistent  high  quality. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulationa. 
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ALL  EYES  ON  FRANK  A.  MUNSEY 


Fourth  Decade 
1914-1923 


WHAT  is  Frank  A.  Munsey  going 
to  <lo  with  tlie  (our  great  metro¬ 
politan  newspaiKTS  that  arc  now  his? 

That  question  has  been  first  wher- 
.’ver  newspapermen  and  persons  iden¬ 
tified  with  i>nblic  affairs  have  gathered 
during  the  past  week.  No  iterson  can 
answer  that  question  except  Mr.  Mun¬ 
sey — aiid  his  only  public  announcement 
so  far  has  been  the  short  statement 
appearing  in  the  New  York  Herald  on 
January  i.s  that  he  had  purchased  that 
ns'wspaper.  the  New  York  Telegram  and 
the  I’aris  edition  of  the  Herald  from 
the  James  (iordon  Bennett  estate. 

.A  more  detailed  statement  of  the  fu¬ 
ture  of  the  Bennett  newspapers  was 
promised  and  has  been  expected  each 
morning.  It  would  no  doubt  have  been 
forthcoming  before  this,  but  on  the 
order  of  his  physician  Mr.  Munsey  has 
been  confined  to  his  apartment  at  the 
Kiti-C'arlton  Hotel,  a  sufferer 
bad  cold. 

World-Wid 
No  newspaper 
sihle  exception 
London  T 
Northcliffe, 
tcrnational 
any  ex 
eral  int 
of  th 
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owner 
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lime."  M 
I.ISIIKK 
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1  might  giv 
story  on  the  fiitnr^ 
li.apers.  hut  that  w 
eould  give  you  now  and 
does  not  interest  you— dors  it 

Will  Not  Hurry  Announcomont 
.Mr  Munsey  said  that  it  might  be 
several  weeks  before  his  plant  for  the 
future  woulil  be  developed  to  a  point 
that  woubi  make  possible  a  public  an- 
nouiieimeiit.  He  said  that  no  changes 
had  been  made  in  the  staffs  of  the 
various  Bennett  papers,  but  added  that 
in  one  or  two  cases  there  were  men 
working  under  contracts  which  he  re¬ 
fused  to  assume  and  that  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  persons  closely  iilentificd  with  the 
Bennett  family  who  will  leave  the 
Herald  to  remain  with  the  James  Gor¬ 
don.  Bennett  estate. 

The  price  |iai<l  for  the  Bennett  prop¬ 
erties  was  not  made  public,  but  it  is 
understood  to  have  been  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000.  Rumors  of  the  sale  of  the 
Herald  and  its  allied  journals  have 
Inen  current  for  sonic  time,  and  at  least 
three  groups  of  prostiective  buyers  made 
offers  for  the  property.  The  sale  to 
Mr.  Munsey  was  not  completed  until 


What  He  Will  Do  With  His  Four  New  York 
Dailies  Is  Question  of  Moment 
Throughout  World 


the  evening  of  January  14,  as  was  an¬ 
nounced  in  Epiroa  &  PuausHia  last 
week. 

By  the  purchase  of  the  Herald  and 
Telegram  Mr.  Munsey  became  the  first 
.American  publisher  to  own  four  great 
dailies  in  one  city,  and  incidentally  it  is 
disclosed  that  he  is  not  superstitious,  as 
the  purchase  of  the  three  Bennett  pub¬ 
lications  brings  the  total  of  his  ad¬ 
ventures  in  daily  journalism  to  “thir¬ 
teen.” 

When  knowledge  of  the  sale  of  the 
Herald  reached  the  members  of  the 
iderstood  tliat  a  number  of 
rred  their  resignations, 
to  the  new  owner, 
>n.  Instead,  Mr. 
ill  men  to  re- 
^me  assuring 
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The  most  persistent  rumor  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  Herald  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  as  the  early  paper  and  the  Morning 
Sun  withdrawn;  that  the  word  “Eve¬ 
ning"  will  be  dropped  from  the  mast¬ 
head  of  the  late  editions  of  the  Sun 
and  the  latter  will  absorb  the  Telegram, 
with  its  Associated  Press  evening  serv¬ 
ice. 

Under  that  arrangement  the  two  older 
newspapers  that  have  meant  so  much 
to  American  journalism  and  are  known 
around  the  world  could  maintain  their 
individuality  and  their  illustrious  names 
— the  New  York  Herald  and  the  New 
York  Sun.  There  is  both  humor  and 
irony  in  this  rumor — and  it  is  nothing 
but  rumor — for  the  present  owner  of 
the  last  valiant  foe  to  baiter  against  the 
breastworks  of  the  Associated  Press,  is 
now  in  possession  of  three  highly 
valued  and  tightly  held  metropolitan 
“A.  P,"  memberships  and  has  use  for 
only  two,  unless  this  proves  to  be  just 
what  it  is  said  to  be. 

There  is  one  rumor  that  the  Herald 
under  the  Munsey  ownership  will  again 
take  its  place  in  the  front  rank  of  world 


Covering  a 
World  War  and 
Reconstruction 


FRANK  A  MUNSKY 


journalism — the  place  it  won  under 
James  Gordon  Bennett  by  its  great  Eu¬ 
ropean  news  service  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  Paris  edition.  According  to 
this  rumor  the  Herald  is  to  have  an 
Oriental  tdition,  probably  published  at 
Tokio,  and  branch  offices  for  the  hand¬ 
ling  of  news  at  Manila  and  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific-Coast. 

The  fact  that  it  has  never  been  a 
secret  that  Mr.  Munsey  has  wanted  an 
Associated  Press  service  for  his  Eve¬ 
ning  Sun  has  probably  been  responsible 
for  the  gossip  that  it  and  the  Telegram 
will  now  become  one.  From  a  purely 
newspaper  standpoint,  the  two  journals 
have  never  had  a  single  appeal  in  com¬ 
mon  and  other  gossipers  contend  that 
both  newspapers  will  be  maintained. 

A  Unlqn*  Newspapar 

The  most  unusual  thing  in  connection 
with  thr  Telegram  it  that  several  groups 
of  men  closely  identified  with  the  news¬ 
paper  business  are  showing  an  unusual 
interest  in  that  paper  as  a  separate  un¬ 
dertaking.  minus  its  Associated  Preu 
service.  Report  hat  it  that  they  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  enter  into  negotiations  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Telegram  under  those 
conditions. 

The  Telegram  is  one  of  the  vtry 
few  seven-day  evening  newspapers  in 
America  and  strangely  enough  that  it 
a  field  in  which  Mr.  Munsey  did  some 
pioneering  several  years  before  that 
newspaper's  Sunday  edition  was 
launched. 

The  hand  of  the  new  ownership  of 
the  Herald  was  noticeable  for  the  first 
time  yesterday,  when  the  newspaper 
appeared  in  a  partly  new  dress.  ‘This 
would  indicate  a  complete  change  to  the 
Morning  Sun  style  of  type  and  make-up 
was  under  way.  The  Sun's  type  face 
was  used  in  the  bull-lines  and  the  top 
banks  of  all  heads,  e.xcept  on  the  mari¬ 
time  page.  One-column  measure  was 
used  throughout,  instead  of  the  old 
column-and-a-half  measure  for  editorial 
matter. 

Munsey  Tnkns  Charge 

Commencing  with  yesterday's  issues 
the  Herald  and  Telegram  both  carried 
the  name  of  the  New  York  Herald  Com¬ 
pany  at  publisher  and  gave  Frank  A. 
Munsey  at  president;  Ervin  Wardman, 
vice-president;  R.  H.  Titherington,  sec¬ 
retary,  and  Abraham  B.  Cleverly,  treas¬ 
urer.  All  have  been  associated  with 
Mr.  Munsey  in  the  management  of  the 
New  York  Sun  and  hit  magatine  enter¬ 
prises  except  Mr.  Cleverly,  who  it  an 
old  Herald  executive. 

The  life  story  of  Frank  A.  Munsey, 
who  now  holds  the  center  of  the  spot¬ 
light  in  American  journalism  and  pub¬ 
lishing  postettions  of  which  other  men 
have  dreamed  but  never  before  attained 
— four  great  daily  newspapers  in  one 
city — is  stranger  than  any  of  the  stories 
of  fiction  that  have  held  hit  great  maga¬ 
tine  audiences. 

Mr.  Munsey  was  born  in  Mercer, 
Maine,  on  August  3i,  1854.  He  was 
educated  in  the  public  schools  and 
started  to  work  at  a  clerk  in  a  country 
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Scripps  Loaque 


The  great 
creative  forces 
of  Truthful  Journalism 
must  now  shine  brighter! 
To  bring  Peace ... 
to  a  troubled  world. 


Proclaim  liberly  through  all  the 
land  unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof 
(Lev.  25:10) 


Scripps  League 
Newspapers  bsHb 

Eagle  Hill  -  SRI ,  Box  16B,  Charlottesville,  Virginia  22901 

San  Mateo,  California,  400  El  Camino  Real 
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Crestview  (PL)  Okaloosa  News  Hazard  (KY)  Herald  Voice  Provo  (UT)  The  Daily  Herald 

Journal  Haverhill  (MA)  Haverhill  Gazette  Utah  Valley  Enterprise 

Valparaiso  (FL)  Bayou  Times  Flat  River  (MO)  Flat  River  Daily  Newport  (VT)  Newport  Daily 

Honolulu  (HI)  Waikiki  Beach  Press  Journal  Enterprise 

Honolulu  (HI)  Japanese  Beach  Press  Hamilton  (MT)  Ravalli  Republic  Pullman  (WA)  Pullman  Herald 

Honolulu  (HI)  Kauai  Beach  Press  Coos  Bay  (OR)  Coos  Bay  World  Rhinelander  (Wl)  Rhinelander  Daily 

Honolulu  (HI)  Maui  Beach  Press  South  Coast  Week  News 


Flagstaff  (AZ)  Arizona  Daily  Sun 
Banning  (CA)  Record  Gazette 
The  Shopper 

Hanford  (CA)  Hanford  ^ntinel 

Kings  County  News 
Napa  (CA)  Napa  Register 
Novato  (CA)  Novato  Advance 

North  Main  Shopping  News 
Petaluma  (CA)  Argus  Courier 
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Santa  Maria  (CA)  Santa  Maria  Times 


Represented  Nationally  by  Newspaper  Advertising  Service  Co. 
and  ScrippSat,  Inc.  World  Wide 


News-Editorial 

goes  to  war  and  newspapers  suffer  censorship.  Now, 
What  is  News?  After  peace,  newspapers  consider 
America’s  new  role  of  world  leadersMp. 


MORE  CLOSE  TALKS  ON  IDEALS  NEEDED 


The  recent  World’s  Press  Congress  at  Honolulu,  like  previous 
gatherings,  has  done  well  in  making  definite  resolutions  urging 
members  of  the  press  to  strive  towards  better  ideals  in  many  direc- 
lions.  Although  some  may  consider  these  academic  discussions  and 
consequent  resolutions  to  be  so  much  waste  of  time,  yet  the  majority 
of  serious  newspaper  men  look  to  these  occasions  for  a  reorganiza¬ 
tion  of  ideals.  There  is  so  much  materialism  about,  so  much  con¬ 
flict — admittedly  necessary,  but  so  worrying — that  one  is  apt  to 
forget  the  higher  aims  that  we  were  enthusiastic  over  in  our  younger 
years.  Would  that  we  could  have  more  and  closer  talks  regarding 
the  ideals  of  our  profession — Newspaper  World  (London). 

Decembers,  1921 


MARKETS  OF  THE  WORLD  TO  BE  OPENED  TO 
AMERICA  THROUGH  INTERCHANGE  OF  NEWS 


In  Notable  Address  at  Pittsburgh  Press  Club,  Roy  W.  Howard,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  Press  Associations,  Describes  Process  Through 
Which  American  News  Has  Been  Barred  from  South  America 
and  the  Orient — Conditions  Now  Changing  and  Better. 

Uwch  17.  1917 


THE  GREATEST  ASSIGNMENT 


jLT  WICKHAM  STEED,  editor  of  the  London  Times,  before  sailing  for 

England  this  week,  in  an  interview  accorded  Joseph  Jefferson  O’Neil  of 
the  New  York  World,  declared  that  he  believed  the  task  of  reporting  the 
Limitation  of  Armaments  Conference  would  be  the  biggest  work  of  his  (or 
any  other  man’s)  journalistic  career.  Discussing  the  conduct  of  the  conference 
he  said; 

“I  believe  they  should  have  the  .maximum  publicity  consistent  with 
allowing  all  delegates  of  good  will  to  work  out  the  merits  of  the 
questions  before  them  wkhwt  ■  hendieep.  1 -do  not  beliovo  in  posatit- 
ting  some  small  delegate  to  arise  and  deliver  an  oration  for  the  effect 
it  will  have  upon  his  people  at  home.  Delegates  should  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  regard  themselves  as  locally  autonomous  individuals  who 
can  pay  more  attention  to  mechanical  successes  of  the  moment  rather 
than  the  promotion  of  the  larger  and  truer  interests  of  their  respective 
countries.  They  should  cast  aside  self-interest. 

“There  should  be  sufficient  publicity  to  let  the  people  here  and  in 
the  other  countries  follow  intelligently  the  work  of  the  conference.  I 
think  the  journalists— especially  the  British  and  American  journalists 
— should  get  together  in  this  matter;  should  sacrifice  chances  to  make 
‘scoops,’  which  are  only  trifling  successes  of  a  day,  and  devote  their 
united  efforts  toward  informing  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  of  the 
progress  of  the  conference.  The  journalists  can  be  of  immense  value.” 

September  10,  1921 


VOLUNTARY  CENSORSHIP 
OF  NEWS  IS  ESSENTIAL 


Otherwise,  Says  George  Wharton  Pep¬ 
per,  of  the  National  Committee  of 
Patriotic  and  Defence  Societies,  Peo¬ 
ple  Are  Lulled  into  False  Sense  of 
Security  as  to  Preparedness. 


Ity  Georgb  Wharton  Pbppbr, 
('kairmuH,  K^tional  Commutes  of  Patriotic  and 
Defence  8ocietie$, 

Secretary  Daniels's  appeal  to  the  press 
associations  and  newspapers  of  the 
country  not  to  send  out  or  print  news 
about  the  Instalment  of  armament 
aboard  American  merchantmen  and  the 
departure  of  American  ships  for  Euro¬ 
pean  ports  has  met  with  a  response 
which  shows  how  wholly  patriotic  our 
l)ress  really  is. 

.\lthoiigh  there  may  be  no  present 
power  of  censorship  over  the  press  of 
this  country,  an  appeal  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  newspapers  to  refrain  from 
printing  the  shipping  news  sufficed  to 
prevent  publication.  It  was  more  ef¬ 
fective  than  the  strictest  kind  of  cen¬ 
sorship. 

The  patriotism  of  the  American  news¬ 
papers  and  of  American  newspaper  men 
1.S  a  matter  of  national  pride,  and  no¬ 
where  is  It  recognized  with  more  enthu¬ 
siasm  than  by  the  National  Committee 
of  Patriotic  and  Defence  Socletie.s, 
which  was  organized  February  21,  1917, 
to  as.»iRt  in  the  coordination  of  the  work 
of  national  preparedness  and  patriotic 
service  carried  on  by  twenty-eight  of 
the  leading  organizations  of  the  United 
States. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  I  have 
a.sked  the  cooperation  of  The  Editor 
AND  Pi'Di.isHER  to  enable  me  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  press  to  the  great  nc- 
ces.sity  of  accuracy  In  reporting  mili¬ 
tary  and  naval  subjects  and  in  dealing 
with  all  other  matters  referring  to  our 
national  defence. 

In  various  communications  which  the 
National  Committee  has  already  re¬ 
ceived.  thoughtful  writers  have  deplor¬ 
ed  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  even  the 
t)e.st  Informed  newspapers  In  the  coun¬ 
try  occa.sionaIly  to  print  misleading 
statement.s  In  regard  to  the  nation's 
pre.sent  condition  and  contemplated 
measures  of  defence. 

Sometimes  this  comes  from  mere  Ig¬ 
norance  on  the  part  of  the  men  who 
write  the  stories,  and  sometimes,  per¬ 
haps,  from  a  misguided  desire  to  praise 
the  Ignited  States  and  to  tell  people  what 
they  want  to  hear.  It  Is,  at  any  rate, 
certain  that  even  the  best  and  most 
trustworthy  papers  frequently  print 
stories  about  national  preparedness 
which  not  only  are  not  In  accord  with 
the  facts,  but  actually  dangerous,  be¬ 
cause  they  lull  our  people  Into  a  false 

sense  of  security.  ^ 

March  17,  1917 


What  Do  You  Think  About  Open  and  Secret  Diplomacy? 

EDITOR  a  PUBLISHER  Would  ApprocUto  Your  Optniou  On  tho  Subject. 

September  10,  1921 
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Congratulations  E&P  on  your  centennial 
. . .  from  a  friend  crowding  200 


City  was  little  more  than  a  cluster  of  cabins  around 
Fort  Pitt  then.  Just  as  the  renaissance  city  it 
symbolizes  has  evolved  in  appearance  and 
character,  so  has  the  newspaper.  Two  centuries  of 
publishing.  That's  an  event  worth  celebrating  . . . 
and,  like  you,  we  will  ba 


In  1986  it  will  be  200  years  since  John 
ScuU  and  Joseph  Hall  hod  a  hand  press  hauled 
over  the  mountains  in  a  Conestoga  wagon 
from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  ar^  began 
publishing  the  first  newspaper  west  of  the 
ANeghenies.  What  was  to  become  the  Steel 


Pittsburg,  Pa.  15222 


WSam  Block  and  Paul  Block  Jr.,  Publishers 


John  G.  Craig  Jr.,  Editor 


SOME  OF  THE  CRITICS  WITH  WHOM  THE 

A.  B.  C.  HAS  TO  CONTEND  IN  GIVING  SERVICE 


"Knockers”  and  "Jndiffercnts”  Are  the  Worst  Enemies,  Especially  the  iMtter — 
Honest  Criticism  is  Always  Welcomed  as  Being  Vital  to  the  Suc¬ 
cess  of  Any  Organization — Testimony  of  Scores  of  Letters. 


The  organization  known  to  “the  trade”  as  the  A.  B.  C.  is  a  little  over  two 
years  of  age.  It  has  scarcely  passed  the  stage  known  as  formative — with  a 
record  of  achievement  behind  it  already  which  even  those  who  attack  it 
most  roundly  are  forced  to  concede.  Like  ali  movements  for  the  betterment  of 
existing  conditions — from  Woman  Suffrage  to  Prohibition — it  has  its  "Knocker.s," 
its  indifferents,  its  Genuine  Critics. 

I  shall  not  waste  either  your  time  or  the  space  of  Tiiu  Eoitok  ani>  Prm.isitKR, 
on  the  Knockers;  like  the  poor,  we  have  them  always  with  us.  Some  “knock” 
because  they  arc  constituted  that  way,  others  again  because  "therc's'a  reason.” 
Their  criticism  is  never  constructive.  Like  the  pessimist  the  knocker  never  does 
anything;  if  it  relied  on  the  support  of  the  pessimists  and  the  chi-onic  knockers 
the  A.  B.  C.  would  still  He  in  the  womb  of  time.  The  favorite  occupation  of  the 
genus  knocker  is  hunting  for  “little  niggers  in  woodpiles”! 

Next  in  order  come  the  indifferents — the  greatest  enemies  of  any  movement. 
They  belong  to  both  classes — the  space-buyers  and  the  space-sellers.  The  former 
takes  the  reports  which  are  given  him  without  a  word  of  thanks,  he  is  an  ac¬ 
ceptor  of  conditions  as  they  may  happen  to  be;  the  latter  turns  up  his  eyes  in 
virtuous  horror  when  approached  with  a  view  to  enlisting  his  support  in  the 
crusade,  and  appeals  to  heaven  to  witness  the  temerity  of  those  who  dare  to 
question  his  circulation.  He  shuts  his  eyes  and  his  inner  consciousness  sees  in 
the  Bureau  nothing  but  a  detective  agency  formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  find¬ 
ing  out  whether  he,  or  his  brother-publishers,  are  liars.  He  knows  nothing  of 
the  bigger,  worthier  aim  of  the  A.  B.  C.,  has  sedulpusly  refused  to  read  anything 
about  its  activities  during  the  past  two  years — he  is  as  far  from  appreciating 
the  value  or  extent  of  the  movement  to-day  as  he  was  two  years  ago.  Much 
could  be  written  about  this  class,  but  they  would  never  read  it. 

We  now  arrive,  in  logical  sequence,  at  the  genuine,  honest-to -goodness 
Critics;  some  of  them  think  the  whole  A.  B.  C.  idea  fundamentally  wrong  and 
rotten;  others  that  it  is  not  getting  at  all  the  facts;  others  again  that  tho 
audits  are  too  searching.  They  help  us  toward  the  goal  of  efficiency  by  pointing 
accusing  fingers  at  our  shortcomings.  Thank  God  for  Critics!  They  are,  in 
the  last  analysis,  the  best  friends  of  governments,  uplift  movements,  and  Audit 
Bureaus.  They  keep  us  on  the  qui  vive  at  all  times,  making  us  strive  to  do 
or  omit  nothing  at  which  they  can  shake  the  stick. 

No  popular  movement  since  the  world  began,  no  movement  ever  will  be 
without  its  critics;  they  will  be  stronger  and  more  virulent  In  proportion  to  the 
strength  of  the  movement  they  criticise.  Great  movements  call  for  the  criticism 
of  great  men  who  would  not  break  a  lance  with  lesser  adversaries.  If  the  day 
ever  comes  when  the  A.  B.  C.  shall  be  above  criticism,  mark  well,  that  day  it 
begins  to  decline.  A  movement  of  any  kind  is  but  a  collection  of  individuals; 
it  will  err  in  the  same  proportion  as  its  members  will  err;  it  will  contract 
enmities  even  as  its  members  are  doomed  by  an  Inexorable  fate  to  contract  en¬ 
mities.  “Show  me  the  man  who  has  no  enemies,”  said  some  one  or  other,  “and 
I  will  show  you  a  man  without  character  or  greatness." 

rUrtDAMENTALLT  UNBOUND  CRITICT8M. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  A.  B.  C.  most  in  vogue  is  that  it  is  fundumentully 
unsound  because  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  publisher  should  contribute  to 
its  upkeep  as  well  as  the  advertiser.  We  do  not  agree  with  this  contention ;  we 
believe  that  a  similar  movement  died,  after  a  languishing  career,  because  it  was 
founded  on  the  principle  that  the  advertisers  should  maintain  ft. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  contend  that  the  distribution  as  it  now  stands  is  an 
equitable  one.  More  advertisers  should  contribute — and  we  believe  that  they 
will  as  soon  as  their  duty  is  made  plain  to  them — but  it  is  fundamentally  un¬ 
reasonable  to  condemn  a  movement  such  as  the  A.  B.  C.  because  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  bringing  all  the  national  elements  at  its  disposal  into  line  from  the 
outset.  It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  expect  that  every  individual  who  loved  his 
country  should  embrace  the  customs  officer  on  the  wharf  each  time  he  returned 
to  his  native  shore,  or  that  he  should  welcome  the  income  tax  collector  as  a 
brother.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  love  duty. 

To  say  that  because  some  space-buyers  have  been  backward  in  contributing 
the}r  toO  or  $200  per  annum,  they  “do  not  care  ^  of  1  per  cent,  of  a  continental 
damn  about  actual  circulation”  is  drawing  a  deduction  from  totally  inadequate 
premises. 

The  Bureau  has  on  file  scores  of  letters  from  advertiser  and  agency  members 
testifying,  enthusiastically,  to  the  absolute  indispensabillty  of  A.  B.  C.  service. 
The  modern,  up-to-date  advertiser  and  agency  relies  almoirt  entirely  on  verified 
statements  in  placing  his  copy.  Some  of  them,  we  must  admit,  think  little  of 
the  work  and  fight  which  brought  about  the  day  when  they  could  hold  a 
trustworthy,  standardized  circulation  statement  in  their  hands  and  know,  as 
far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  know  anything  concerning  circulation,  that  they 
were  getting  the  goods  for  their  money.  But  they  do  care  a  great  deal  more 
than  a  quarter  of  1  per  cent  of  a  G.  D.  about  the  matter! 

To  condemn  the  work  of  the  Bureau  solely  because  some  advertisers — or  a 
lot  of  them — refuse  to  recognize  their  obligations,  is  as  unreasonable  os  to  con¬ 
demn  education  because  some  children  hate  to  go  to  school. 


January  20,  191? 


Circulation 

climbs  with  war  news  despite 
restrictions  on  newsprint. 
The  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula- 
tion  is  formed  and 
immediately  criticized,  but 
the  ABC  begins  to  bring 
stability  to  circulation  re¬ 
ports. 

WHAT  DO  WOMENREAD? 
HERE’S  THE  ANSWER 


Radcliffe  Collef*  Girls  Like  Editorials. 
But  Don’t  Shun  Sports  and  Comics — 
All  But  12  Out  of  600  Are 
Regular  Readers 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Oct.  24. — Radclitfe 
College  completed  a  census  of  its  news¬ 
paper-reading  students  today  and  estab¬ 
lished  the  following  facts: 

Of  600  girls,  96  per  cent  read  the 
newspapers  habitually;  95  per  cent  read 
some  Boston  paper,  and  70  per  cent  also 
read  one  or  more  home  town  papers. 

Sixty-two  per  cent  said  they  read 
editorials  regularly,  and  25  per  cent  cited 
the  editorial  page  as  their  "favorite  sec¬ 
tion.”  The  regular  news  columns  ran 
second  in  the  "favorite  section”  answers, 
23  per  cent  stating  that  the  day’s  news 
appealed  more  strongly  to  them  than 
editorials,  departments  or  special  fea¬ 
tures. 

Thirty-eight  per  cent  confessed  that 
usually  they  read  “headlines  only.”  For¬ 
ty-four  per  cent  declared  they  read  both 
headlines  and  stories,  and  15  per  cent 
said  it  depended  entirely  upon  the  head¬ 
lines  as  to  whether  they  read  the  stories. 

Only  two  of  the  600  students  interro¬ 
gated  on  their  favorite  sections  came 
through  with  answers  that  will  cheer 
business  managers.  One  said,  "bargain 
ads;”  the  other,  "antique  furniture  ad¬ 
vertisements.” 

Sporting  pages  polled  14  votes  against 
four  votes  for  the  Women’s  Pages. 
Twelve  girls  said  theatrical  news  was 
their  favorite  and  six  came  boldly  out 
for  the  comic  sections.  Columnists  won 
the  scattered  votes  of  eight  girls;  book 
reviews  had  12  admirers;  cartoonists, 
six,  and  poetry,  one.  One  girl,  who  is 
specializing  in  foreign  languages,  an¬ 
nounced  that  her  favorite  section  was 
the  puzzle  department. 

Another,  who  is  specializing  in  music, 
gave  her  vote  to  the  "Real  Estate  Mar¬ 
ket.”  Twelve  girls,  or  two  per  cent  of 
the  number  questioned,  confessed  that 
they  liked  the  society  news  most.  Twen¬ 
ty-three  per  cent  said  they  had  no  fa¬ 
vorite  section. 

Of  the  dozen  girls  who  said  they  read 
no  newspaper  regularly,  two  naively  con¬ 
fessed  that  they  were  taking  their  col¬ 
lege  training  preliminary  to  going  into 
journalism. 

Octot)af29.  1921 
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What’s  white  &  read  &  not  black  all  over? 


News  printed  with  really  great  ink,  that’s  what.  As  a  result  of  innovative  manufacturing 
techniques,  The  Ink  Company  offers  superior  quality  ink...  with  more  density,  better 
reproduction,  less  rub  off,  and  more  mileage  per  page. 

So,  if  you’re  looking  for  a  better  product,  at  a  reasonable  cost...  we’ve  got 
Good  News  Black®  for  you. 

Call  us  toll  free  for  details,  (800)  824-8542.  TniUlUC 


P.S.  Let  your  press  crew  try  it  once  and 
they  will  experience  superior  water 
control  and  ink  balance.  Set  it  and 
forget  it. 


A  Division  of  Marpax 

Operations  in  principal  cities. 
Headquarters  in  Sacramento,  California 
(916)  372-2452 


r 


Production 

Costs  are  watched  closely  especially  during  wartime 
shortages  and  inflation.  Newsprint  prices  rise.  After  the 
war,  newspapers  try  more  color. 


HGURING  PAGE  PRODUCTION  COSTS 


^OMMENTIXG  on  cost  systems,  the 
current  Bulletin  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association, 
says : 

“F.  H.  Chase,  superintendent  of  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Journal  and 
Louisville  Times,  reveals  the  fact  that 
the  cost  of  these  publications  are  taken 
from  an  absolute  cost  system,  as  com¬ 
plete  as  that  kept  by  any  job  shop,  and 
is  divided  into  departments — that  is. 
news  production,  ad  production,  proof 
reading  and  overhead.  The  system 
gives  them  the  cost  per  inch  for  each 
kind  of  work  and  by  means  of  the 
system  shows  immediately  where  a  leak 
occurs.  Unlike  most  cost  systems,  they 
do  not  have  to  wait  a  month  for  it 
to  show  up,  but  it  gives  them  a  check 
each  week. 

"Mr.  Chase  states  that  he  observes 
from  the  comments  of  some  of  the 
members  in  the  Bulletin  that  they  think 
that  time  per  hour  per  page  is  the  ideal 
of  efficiency.  He  states  that  perhaps  the 
publisher  can  kid  himself  into  the  belief 
that  it  will  give  him  accurate  informa¬ 
tion,  but  the  dollars  and  cents  paid  out 
each  week  is  a  test  of  efficiency  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  every  kind,  and  the  cost  for 
the  page  produced  on  the  basis  of  a 
completed  paper  is  the  only  one  that 
really  counts  after  all.  Mr..  Chase  says 
he  has  found  publishers  interested  in 
only  wbat  tl^ey  get  their  Qtoney,  not 


how  many  minutes  and  hours  it  takes  to 
produce  a  page. 

“The  daily  cost  of  the  Louisville 
Courier-Journal  has  been  gradually  re¬ 
duced  until  now  it  is  $14.50  per  page, 
for  composing  room  labor.  This  is  on 
the  basis  of  a  finished  paper  and  does 
not  take  into  consideration  four  to  five 
pages  of  overset  per  day.  This  is  on  a 
scale  of  $20.00  to  $45.00  per  week.  It 
also  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
resetting  done  on  department  store  ad¬ 
vertising.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
at  the  time  Mr.  Chase  took  charge  the 
page  cost  was  $17.50  per  page,  on  an 
average  production  of  150  pages  per 
week. 

“Mr.  Chase  has  been  invited  to  attend 
the  annual  convention  of  the  S.  N,  P.  A. 
and  explain  his  system  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
costs. 

“Another  member  of  the  association, 
publisher  of  an  evening  paper,  with  no 
Sunday  edition,  advises  that  the  average 
cost  in  the  mechanical  department  is 
approximately  $10  per  page.  The  time 
averages  10^  hours.  This  publisher 
requests  the  advice  as  to  the  standing 
of  these  figures.  He  also  asks  what  the 
basis  of  figures  of  other  departments 
should  be  along  the  lines  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  department.  He  also  inquires 
as  to  how  circulation  receipts  should 
compare  with  newsprint  cost.” 

JUy  2, 1921 


A  PRINTER’S  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS 
ON  COPY  AND  LAY-OUT 


Jobs  That  Make  Trouble  in  the  Composing  Room  Because  of  Their 
Incompleteness  or  Lack  of  Clearness  Lead  to  Dissatisfaction 
and  Additional  Expense 


By  F.  P.  McNElL 

(Foreman  of  the  Composing  Room  of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News-Leader) 

p'AR  BE  IT  from  me  to  try  to  teach  One  of  them  is  the  important  matter 
advertising  managers  and  others  of  advertising  copy  and  lay-outs, 
who  prepare  copy  for  advertisements  What  the  printer  aims  to  give  the 
their  business.  There  are  many  things  advertising  man  is  service.  It  isn’t 
an  advertising  man  has  to  know  that  his  business  to  either  initiate  or  develop 
the  foreman  of  a  composing  room  never  ideas  on  his  own  responsibility.  The 
has  to  think  of;  but  there  are  some  advertising  man  prepares  copy  and  lay- 
things,  I  think,  with  which  a  composing  out  which  he  sends  to  the  printer  and 
room  foreman  is  more  familiar  with  it’s  the  printer’s  business  to  follow  that 
than  the  average  advertising  man  is.  copy  and  that  lay-out. 

Octob9r29,  1921 


DEPLORED  ATTACK  UPON 
FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 


Managinn;  Editor  W.  F.  Wiley,  of  the  Gin- 
riiinati  Enquirer,  Thinks  That  Rights 
Are  Being  Invaded  to  a  Dangerous  De¬ 
gree,  and  That  Governmental  Interfer¬ 
ence  Should  Be  Checked. 

W.  K.  Wiley,  manaKinir  editor  of  the 
I'lnclnnatl  (O.)  Knqulrer,  In  an  wUlreas 
liefore  tho  Ohio  Dallies  at  their  annual 
convention  in  I'olumlius  on  January 
30,  drew  a  dark  picture  of  the  present 
tendency  toward  attacks,  suittle  and 
open,  upon  the  rights  and  lilierties  of 
the  111'cs.s.  He  .said,  in  part: 

"Ours  is  a  prccai  iou.>i  prorc.s.sion.  Once 
an  lionoralile  calling,  it  ha-s  iK-t-oine 
anathema  in  the  mouths  of  the  mighty. 
Krom  l)ulwurks  of  llljei'ty,  paliadlums  of 
freedom,  torches  of  enlightenment,  and 
oil  the  other  euiihonistic  and  eulogi.stlc 
things  we  thought  we  wore,  wo  "have 
lH‘en  consigned  to  a  realm  of  ignominy 
and  dosjiicaldlity.  Our  Imnk  accounts 
are  rulhlc.s.sly  appropriated  by  tlie 
greedy  pnix'i'  maker;  oiir  <-irculation  is 
ImiteachiHl  liy  a  licnevulent,  pateinalls- 
tic  (lovcrnnumt;  our  right  to  advise  as 
to  th(^  l>raml  of  varnish  with  which  to 
luiint  the  alimentary  canal  l.s  alxiut  to 
1(0  witlidrawn,  and  our  motives  for  dis¬ 
cussing  puldic  matters  editorially  arc 
liclng  examined  carefully  liy  paid  hire¬ 
lings  of  societies  of  regulation,  who  call 
upon  government  agencies  to  apiily  the 
•scivw  and  rack  to  our  bleeding  and 
l)roken  I)udie3  upon  the  slightest  provo¬ 
cation.  The  transmi.ssion  of  our  output 
thi’()Ugh  the  malls  is  lH‘iug  circumscrib¬ 
ed  and  cui'tail<'<l  swiftly  and  surely. 
Zone  sy.stcms  aro  to  take  the  place  of 
unlimite<l  moiling  i)rivilcgcs.  t*arce! 
post  has  already  taken  prccwlence  over 
nc!wspui>er  mall,  and  the  dawn  of  a  day 
can  I  IQ  seen  when  we  shall  all  be  as 
nothing,  and  all  our  prideful  lioast  and 
pomp  .shall  have  vanished.  More  swift¬ 
ly  and  as  surely  as  the  glacier  grinds 
its  resi.stlc.ss  way  down  mountain  sloiies, 
sweeping  befoi-e  it  all  life  and  growth 
anil  development,  so  there  Is  sweeping 
down  on  the  press  of  .Vmeiica' the  rc- 
l(*ntles.s,  cold,  mcriilcs.s,  un-.Viucrican 
avalanche  of  governmental  «-cnsorship. 

l:USSI.\N17,IN(l  TIIK  I’KKSS. 

“II  Is  Incoiu'clvable  to  my  mind  that 
ltu.s.sianization  of  tho  Amorieaii  pre.ss 
will  be  iierinlttcd  to  go  on  unheeded  and 
unchec'ked.  And  yet  the  end  of  the 
effort  to  throttle  us  is  not  in  sight.  To 
the  local  efforts  of  Alabama,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  other  States  to  prevent  the 
.sale  or  ciri’tilatlon  of  newspapers  con¬ 
taining  advertisements  of  a  certain  char, 
acter  Is  added  now  the  proiiosal  of  the 
Congi'e.ss  of  the  I’nited  States  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  carriage  by  mall  anywhere  of 
nowsjiaiicrs  eoiitaining  such  advertbslng 
matter.  That  projio.sal  has  already  been 
endorsed  by  the  Senate,  and  If  report 
may  be  believed,  it  will  receive  also  the 
a)>|iroval  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tlvc.s.” 

fttmmy  10, 1917 
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1776:  General  Washington  Emerged  Victorious 
In  the  Historic  Battle  of  Trenton. 


Today:  A  Newspaper  Has  Emerged  Victorious 
In  Its  Battle  for  Supremacy  in  the 
Historic  Trenton-Princeton  Market. 

Drive  through  the  mushrooming  hi-tech  areas  of  New  Jersey’s  Mercer  and  Middlesex  Counties  these  days 
and  you  witness  a  modem  miracle.  The  landscape  changes  daily  as  new  computer-age  industries  break 
ground  and  enterprising  home  builders  measure  off  acreage  to  house  their  creative  executives  and 
associates. 

It's  a  great  time  for  a  newspaper.  Imagine  I .  .  .A  limitless  new  market  aborning  like  magic  where  just 
yesterday,  it  seems,  farmers  were  feeding  their  livestock. 

A  great  time  for  a  newspaper  with  something  to  offer.  Like  substance.  Like  quality  along  with  quantity. 
A  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  paper  that  includes  several  Pulitzer  Prize  winners  among  its  columnists  —  word 
wizards  like  Safire  and  Reston,  Royko  and  Buchwald  —  to  name  a  few. 

One  of  the  great  hi-tech  communities  of  America  is  rising  in  the  very  heart  of  an  already  lush  central 
Jersey  market. 

It’s  our  backyard  —  and  we  welcome  you  to  it! 

/fTn 

frcntonian 

600  Perry  Street,  Trenton,  NJ  08602 
Phone  (609)  989-7800 

IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  CENTRAL  NEW  JERSEY 

Represented  By  Landon  Associates,  Inc.  •  New  York  •  Chicago  •  Detroit  •  Philadelphia 


'  Based  on  last  publicly  available  Audit  Bureau  ol  Circulations  audit  reports. 


Advertising 

begins  to  analyse  markets, 
customers  and  copy.  The 
American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  is 
formed  and  adopts  stan- 
dards.  Newspaper 
merchandising  is  offered  to 
national  advertisers. 
Salesmanship  is  the  theme 
of  the  day. 

LOOK  FOR  BIGGEST 
YEAR  OF  ADVERTISING 


Adreitidng  Agents  and  Newspaper  Rap* 
resentadTas  TeU  Editer  A  Publisher 
that  1919  Prospects  for  Newspaper 
Business  Are  the  Brightest  Ever 


Prospects  for  newspaper  advertlslax 
tor  1919  are  BIG — so  Immenae.  In  flict, 
advertising  agents  and  newsi>aper  rep¬ 
resentatives  assure  Bditm  A  Publibhxr. 
as  to  exceed  their  most  hptlmlsttc  pre- 
(UcOons  of  what  was  to  happen  “when 
the  war  was  over.” 

OocsmherZl,  1918 


NO  APPROPRIATION  FOR 
U.  S.  WAR  BOND  ADS 


Secretary  of  the  treasury  McAdoo  Wants 
to  Advertise  in  the  Newspapers,  Says 
0.  C.  Harn,  but  Has  Not  Been  Au¬ 
thorized  to  Do  So  by  Congress  and  Has 
no  Funds. 

O.  C.  Harn  of  the  National  Lead  Co., 
who  is  giving  his  time  to  the  Liberty 
Loan  Committee,  has  the  following  to 
say  with  reference  to  the  attitude  of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Mc.Vdoo 
with  reference  to  advertising  the  war 
bonds: 

“Mr.  McAdoo  believes  In  advertising. 
Reports  to  the  contrary  are  not  true. 
The  trouble  is.  he  has  not  been  pro¬ 
vided  with  funds  for  that  purpose  by 
Congress,  and  without  an  appropriation, 
it  is  impos-sible  for  Iiim  to  purchase ' 
space,  much  as  he  desires  to  do  so. 

“Secretary  McAdoo  wants  to  adver¬ 
tise,  but  before  he  can  do  it,  he  must 
be  authorized  by  Congress,  and  must 
have  an  appropriation  on  which  to 
draw.  That  is  the  way  in  which  he 
explained  it  to  our  committee,  and 
that  is  the  way  he  feels  about  It.” 


STANDARD  RATE  CARD  ADOPTED  BY 
A.  A.  A.  A.  IS  BIG  AID 


Will  Be  Mailed  to  Advertising  Agencies  and  Publishers  Soon 
— Editor  &  publisher  Reproduces  Fac  Simile, 
Together  With  Directions 


Distribution  of  the  standard  rate  card  that  was  adopted  by  the  A.  A.  A.  A. 
at  its  annual  convention  last  week  will  be  made  soon.  Meantime,  Editor  A 
PuBUSHER  presents  a  facsimile  of  the  card,  together  with  the  Instructlona 
that  will  accompany  it. 

This  is  the  first  time  a  standard  rate  card  has  been  adopted  by  any  responsible 
body.  It  is  believed  that  the  new  standard  wlU  be  well  received  by  all  concerned 
with  advertising,  and  will  prove  a  benefit  to  publishers  and  advertising  agents 
alike.  It  is  the  work  of  Newcomb  Cleveland,  and  the  Elicaen  Company,  S81  Fourth 
Avenue.  October  26.  f9J« 


KNOWING  SPRING  OF  HUMAN  ACTION 
AIDS  IN  EFFECTIVE  ADVERTISING 


Appeal  To  Emotions  Brings  Better  Results  Than  Argument  About 
Excellence  of  Manufacture;  Difference  Between  Buying 
Disposition  and  Ability 

Atovemher  5,  1921 


ADVERTISING  WILL  PLAY  BIG  PART 
IN  RECONSTRUCTION 

Newspaper  Space  Proved  Its  Worth  So  Well  in  Critical 
War  Period  that  Expert  Predicts  Double 
Use  in  New  Business  Era 

By  William  H.  Rankin, 

Chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Committee  of  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agcncie.s. 

"The  war  la  over,  but  the  war  has  just  begun.”  This  is  no  paradox.  This  is 
simple  truth.  Tlic  war  is  just  beginning. 

But  the  now  war  is  not  the  sort  which  is  to  bo  fought  with  guns  and  muni¬ 
tions  and  ships.  The  only  ship  which  will  take  part  in  this  new  war  is  sales¬ 
manship.  D9Ctmb«r21. 1918 


MERCHANDISING  THE  ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN  TO  THE  DEALER 


Trade  Publications  Now  Being  Issued  By  Many  Newspapers  Are 
Invaluable  Factors  in  Linking  the  National 
Advertiser  With  the  Retailer 


TESTS  WILL  INDICATE  HOW  TO  CONDUCT 
AN  ADVERTISING  CAMPAIGN 


May  19.  1917 


Some  of  the  Important  Things  to  Find  Out  About  Before  Lajring  Out 
the  Appropriation,  to  Hdp  to  Take  the  Uncertainty  Out 
of  the  Operation 

Dacamtar  10.  1921 
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WITH  SANE  VISION  AND  PATRIOTIC  PURPOSE 
NEWSPAPER  MAKERS  GREET  NEW  ERA 

Moulders  of  Public  Opinion  Express,  in  Telegrams  to  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  Keen 
Appreciation  of  the  Opportunities  and  Responsibilities  of  the  Press  in  the 
Reconstruction  of  Ordered  Life  in  the  World— To  Meet  the  New 

Tests  Armed  With  a  Quickened  Spirit  of  Service  November  le  i9ia 


“IN  FLANDERS  FIELDS” 


S'-TORTT,Y  bpfore  bis  dpath  In  the  service  of  Wi- 
manlty,  Lleut.-Col.  John  McCrea,  a  Canadian 
In  charare  of  a  hospital  Just  back  of 
the  lines  In  France,  wrote  a  poem  which  may  wall 
be  popsldered  the  classic  of  the  jrreat  war  to  date. 

Ellrabeth  Barrett  Browning,  described  bv  our  own 
Rdsar  Allen  Poe  as  “the  most  Illustrious  of  her  sex," 
wrote:  "Poets  are  the  only  Truth-Tellers  left  to 
God." 

This  has  been  true  from  the  beglnnlngr.  The 
Preacher,  who  "was  king  over  Israel  In  Jerusalem," 
was  essentially  a  poet;  and  so  were  John  and  Paul. 
And  greater  than  all  these  was  He  whose  boyhood 
was  spent  In  that  Nasareth  but  lately  reclaimed  from 
barbaric  rule  by  the  forces  of  civilisation — and  great¬ 
est  of  all  poems  Is  His  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Out  of  the  thunders  of  Armageddon  has  come 
In  this  poem  of  three  brief  stanzas,  a  call  to  realiza¬ 
tion  and  to  duty,  clear  and  compelling: 

In  Flanders  fields  the  popples  grow, 

Between  the  crosses,  row  on  row, 

That  mark  our  places;  while  In  the  sky 
The  larks,  still  bravely  singing,  fiy 
Unheard  amid  the  guna 
We  are  the  dead.  Short  days  ago 
We  lived,  felt  dawn,  saw  sunsets  glow. 

Loved  and  were  loved.  And  now  we  lie 
In  Flanders  fielda 
Take  up  our  quarrel  with  the  foe. 

To  you  from  falling  hands  we  throw 
The  torch.  Be  yours  to  bear  It  high. 

If  ye  break  faith  with  us  who  die 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  popples  blow 
In  Flanders  fields. 


Odober  12,  1918 


GOVERNMENT  IS  TO 
CONTROL  WIRES 


Belief  that  Committee  of  Government 
Officials  and  New&)iapet  Men  Will 
Operate  Newspaper  Wires — 

Press  Exemption  Defeated. 


Washington,  July  16.— Congress,  by 
a  large  majority  In  both  Houses,  has 
passed  a  resoluUon  giving  the  Presi¬ 
dent  power  to  control  the  operation  of 
the  telegraph,  telephone,  cable,  and  radio 
lines  of  the  United  Statea  President 
Wilson  signed  the  resolution  to-day. 
Amendments  providing  for  the  exemp¬ 
tion  of  press  bureau  wires  were  defeat¬ 
ed  In  two  instances  In  the  Senate. 

July  20,  1918 


FLOYD  GIBBONS. 

September  7,  1918 


AT  THE  FRONT  FOR  THE 
CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

Charles  N.  Wheeler  Succeeds  Floyd  Gib¬ 
bons,  Who  Was  Wounded  Try¬ 
ing  to  Save  the  Life  of  An 
American  Officer. 

July  20,  1918 
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ENEMY 
OF  THE  FIRST 
AMENDMENT: 

FORCED  UNIONISM 


The  First  Amendment  was  written 
nearly  200  years  ago  to  protect 
the  right  of  all  Americans  to  freely 
express  their  own  opinions  —  and  the 
right  not  to  support  opinions  with  which 
they  disagree. 

But  despite  the  First  Amendment,  one 
group  in  America  has  the  power  to  force 
men  and  women  to  financially  support 
political  causes  and  candidates  they 
oppose  —  or  lose  their  jobs.  That  group 
is  organized  labor. 

Federal  labor  law  as  well  as  some  state 
laws  permit  unions  and  employers  to 
require  working  Americans  to  pay  union 
dues  as  a  condition  of  employment, 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  want  to 
join  or  support  a  union.  As  a  result,  the 
AFL-CIO  and  member  unions  collect 
more  than  $3.5  billion  per  year  —  $10 
million  a  day  —  in  compulsory  dues. 

This  massive  amount  of  union  treasury 
money,  often  called  “soft  money”,  cannot 
be  used  for  direct  cash  contributions  to 
candidates  for  federal  office.  But  federal 
election  law  permits  the  use  of  “soft 
money”  for  a  host  of  union  activities  for 
candidates,  political  parties,  referendums 
and  ideological  causes. 

And  spend  it  the  unions  do.  Political 
historian  Theodore  White  called  the  AFL- 
CIO  political  effort  in  1968  “unprece¬ 
dented  in  American  history.”  It  included, 
for  example,  the  registration  of  4.6  mil¬ 
lion  voters,  the  printing  and  distribution 
of  115  million  pamphlets  and  leaflets,  tel¬ 
ephone  banks  in  638  localities,  72,225 
house-to-house  canvassers,  and  nearly 
100,000  volunteers  on  election  day. 

Labor  columnist  Victor  Riesel  esti¬ 
mates  that  the  cost  of  organized  labor's 
unreported,  “in-kind”  political  activities  in 
1976  was  over  $100  million.  Allowing  for 
inflation  and  the  dramatic  increase  in 
union  political  action,  that  figure  could 
top  $150  million  in  1984. 

In  response,  more  and  more  union  mem¬ 
bers  are  speaking  out  against  the  fla¬ 
grant  abuse  of  their  First  Amendment  rights, 
looking  to  the  nation’s  courts  for  help. 


The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that 
the  use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for 
political,  ideological  and  other  non¬ 
collective  bargaining  activities  is  uncon¬ 
stitutional,  violating  employees'  First 
Amendment  rights.  But  that  hasn’t 
stopped  the  abuse. 

Last  year,  a  federal  court  in  Baltimore 
found  that  officials  of  one  union  spent  an 
incredible  79%  of  employees’  forced  dues 
for  non-bargaining  activities  (Beck  v. 
Communications  Workers  of  America). 
Fortunately,  that  court  recognized  this 
violation  of  employees’  rights.  But  how 
many  other  workers  are  still  being  forced 
to  finance  political  and  ideological  activi¬ 
ties  they  oppose? 

The  issue  is  clear,  the  abuse  wide¬ 
spread.  Rank  and  file  workers,  especially 
those  who  choose  not  to  become  union 
members,  have  iittle  or  no  say  as  to 
which  candidates  and  causes  their 
money  is  used  to  support. 

As  a  federal  appeals  court  has  stated, 
this  wholesale  violation  of  employees' 
First  Amendment  rights  damages 
workers  twice;  They  are  forced  to  “con¬ 
tribute”  to  political  candidates  they 
oppose,  and  their  ability  to  finance  can¬ 
didates  they  do  support  is  thereby 
severely  dimished. 

Nearly  200  years  ago,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son  wrote:  "To  compel  a  man  to  furnish 
contributions  of  money  for  the  propaga¬ 
tion  of  opinions  which  he  disbelieves,  is 
sinful  and  tyrannical.” 

Unhappily,  such  tyranny  prevails  in 
America  today  in  the  form  of  union  polit¬ 
ical  spending  financed  by  compulsory 
union  dues.  This  tyranny  can  only  be 
eliminated  by  the  combined  action  of  an 
informed  press,  an  aroused  citizenry  and 
a  responsible  judiciary. 

If  you  would  like  further  information, 
piease  write  us  for  a  copy  of  our  pam¬ 
phlet,  “The  First  Amendment  vs.  Union 
Political  Spending. "  Or  call  Kriss  Mussey 
toll-free  at  (800)  336-3600.  National  Right 
to  Work  Legai  Defense  Foundation,  8001 
Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Virginia 22160. 
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ESSENTIAL  THAT  ALL  HANDLING  COPY 
SHOULD  KNOW  DETAILS 


1914-1923 


1916  wr5  a  banner  year  for  New 
York  advertising.  Sixteen  daily 
newspapers  of  Manhattan  printed 
2,350  pages  of  advertising  during 
1916,  more  than  in  any  previous 
twelve  months’  record  .  .  .  The 
practice  of  printing  hostile  political 
advertising  arouses  wide  discus¬ 
sion. 

The  Associated  Press  charges  the 
International  News  Service  with 
“pirating”  news  and  secures  an 
injunction  to  stop  the  prac¬ 
tice  .  .  .  President  Wilson  deals 
with  “leaks”  that  permit  Wall 
Street  operators  to  cash  in  on  a  sup¬ 
posedly  secret  peace  note. 

Major  Douglas  MacArthur  is  in 
charge  of  news  censorship  in  con¬ 
nection  with  a  possible  break  with 
Germany  .  .  .  Congress  receives  a 
dramatic  bill.  Under  the  title  “To 
Define  and  Punish  Espionage,”  the 
bill  prohibits  approaching,  or  flying 
over  any  institution  of  national 
defense  .  .  .  Press  censorship  is 
limited  by  an  appeal  to  the  patriot¬ 
ism  of  the  newsmen  and  their  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  The  famous  evangelist, 
Billy  Sunday,  says:  “No  man  is 
more  indebted  to  the  newspapers 
than  I.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  announces 
that  Arthur  Brisbane  makes  more 
money  than  the  President;  but  he 
makes  more  people  think  than  any 
other  man  in  America  .  .  .  Gimbel 
Brothers  sue  the  New  York  Trib¬ 
une.  The  Tribune  says  they  wel¬ 
come  the  libel  suit  and  will  fight 
.  .  .  The  FTC  fixes  prices  for 
newsprint  at  $2.50  per  100  poimds. 

Newsman  George  Creel  heads 
the  Committee  of  Public 
Information  .  .  .  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  Redfield  orders  a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  to  save  paper.  Four 
million  pounds  of  waste  paper  is 
gathered  in  one  year  .  .  .  Advertis¬ 
ing  postal  laws  regarded  as  censor¬ 
ship. 

“Leaks”  result  in  an  investigation 
into  how  far  a  newsman  should  pur- 


Reason  for  Costly  Errors  in  Newspaper  Offices — How  R.  H.  Wild- 
man  is  Educating  His  Want-Ad  Sta£F 


on  Baltimore  Sun 


Stpttmbar  17, 1821 


SOME  men  use  brass-band  methods  In  building  up  the  circulation  of  a  daily 
newspaper,  while  others  proceed  on  carefully  planned  llnea  Just  as  mighty 
rivers  move  silently  to  :he  sea,  so  there  are  those  who  go  about  their  work. 
They  put  thought  behind  .heir  campaign.  On  the  principle  that  the  architect 
knows  the  location  of  every  nail  and  bolt,  each  beam  and  column,  the  number 
of  bricks,  and  the  weight  and  strength  of  each  and  every  pier,  so  some  men 
build  the  circulation  of  a  newspaper.  There  Is  no  guesswork  in  their  method. 
Samuel  P.  Booth,  circulation  manager  of  the  New  York  Evening  Globe,  is  in 
the  latter  class.  He  is  a  typical  newspaper-maker,  in  that  be  has  a  part  in 
the  making  and  superintends  the  sale  of  the  finished  product  by  mastering 
the  details  of  distribution.  Every  strategic  comer  in  Greater  New  York 
occupies,  in  Mr.  Booth's  plan,  the  same  relation  that  a  door  does  to  a  buUding 
and  each  dealer  is  a  supporting  column,  on  whom  be  relies  for  added  strength, 
in  precisely  the  same  way  in  which  the  architect  does  in  rearing  the  super¬ 
structure  of  a  skyscraper.  Nothing  is  taken  for  granted.  It  must  all  be  worked 
out  in  advance,  down  to  the  minutest  detail — to  the  very  minute.  He  studies 
the  psychology  of  the  masses,  understands  the  temper  of  the  crowd,  subdivides 
it  into  classes,  and  in  turn  separates  each  class  into  finer  divisions  or  units, 
until  he  resolves  his  method  of  procedure  down  to  the  individual  who  pur¬ 
chases  a  newspaper  of  a  certain  boy,  on  a  given  corner,  at  the  same  moment 
every  day.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  his  success.  It  all  appears  very  simple,  but 
it  involves  endless  work,  constant  effort,  and  continuous  application,  for  the 
problem  changes  from  day  to  day  and  shifts  with  the  movement  of  the  people 
in  the  most  densely  populated  section  of  the  United  States  and  the  most  com¬ 
plicated  distribution  area  in  the  world.  „ 
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TIME  TO  HOP  OUT  AND  UGHT  ’ER  UP 


By  GEORGE  CARSTON  FROUCH 

I  KT  me  I  ut  into  one  sentence  what  I  think  American  business  needs. 
^  One  early  morning  last  winter  I  was  up  in  camp,  asleep.  I  woke  up 
a;i(l  sa  V  an  old-fashioned  sheet-iron  stove  almost  within  reach  of  the  bed.  It 
was  all  primtsd,  ready  to  be  lit— there  were  the  shavings,  paper,  kindling  wood 
and  logs.  The  matches  were  on  a  chair  alongside  of  the  stove.  Lord!  how  I 
dreaded  to  get  out  and  hop  back  into  bed  before  I  dressed!  But  I  did  it, 
and  you  ought  to  have  seen  that  old  stove  roar  into  a  living  being.  The  draft 
was  |>erfe<!t.  and  it  took  only  a  minute  or  two  to  fill  that  cabin  room  with  the 
welcome  comfort  of  warmth. 

The  kindling  and  stove  of  American  business  is  ready.  Somebody  should 
hop  out  of  bed,  suffer  momentary  cold  feet  and  strike  the  match.  It  would 
take  a  mighty  short  time  to  feel  the  warmth  of  our  busy  industry  hearths. 
What  that  spark  is  to  be  1  do  not  know.  I  have  tried  to  kindle  it  by  optimistic 
pleadings.  I  have  appealed  directly  to  retailers  because  I  think  they  are  the 
people  who  have  the  power  to  start  it,  although  we  are  not  exactly  ready  yet 
because  the  adjustment  of  wages  is  only  partly  done.  Almost  one-half  of 
labor  in  some  industries  must  submit  to  a  re-adjustment  downwards.  We 
will  then  have  a  wonderful  period  of  great  prosperity, 

Octobers,  1921 


GAG  ON  PRESS  IS  DEMOCRACY’S  END— SMILEY 


PHILADELPHIA.— David  E.  Smiley, 
editor-in-chief  of  The  Evening 
Public  Ledger,  was  the  speaker  last 
Friday  at  the  Long  Table  Luncheon  of 
The  City  Club.  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  in  which  he  stated  emphati¬ 
cally  that  a  gag  on  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  would  mean  the  end  of 
democracy,  he  said : 

“The  newspaper,  while  one  of  the 
most  familiar  institutions  to  the  public, 
is  one  about  which  the  public  knows 
least.  It  arrives  with  the  morning 
•  coffee  and  the  reader  does  not  stop  to 
analyze  the  real  thought  behind  many 
articles  carried  in  its  pages. 

“Newspaper  editors  are  human  be¬ 
ings.  I  am  constantly  being  asked  ‘Why 
don’t  newspapers  tell  the  truth  ?’  We 
are  today  expected  to  know  and  discuss 
intelligently  everything  that  comes  up  in 
the  news.  The  critic  usually  is  the 
man  who  knows  only  his  particular  sub¬ 
ject  and  is  ever  ready  to  pick  flaws. 

“A  newspaper  must  give  the  public 
what  it  wants.  The  paper  that  tries  to 
be  a  moral  teacher  is  pedantic  and  not 


successful,  but  at  the  same  time  the 
newspaper  can  improve  the  public  taste 
by  careful  choice.  It  is  the  most  influ¬ 
ential  of  all  public  institutions,  not  ex¬ 
cluding  the  schools,  and  it  therefore 
has  a  great  responsibility,  and  secrets 
intrusted  to  it  are  well  kept. 

“The  American  newspaper  is  the  pre¬ 
server  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 
It  enables  the  exposure  of  graft,  of 
dirty  politics  and  of  innumerable  other 
crimes,  which  otherwise  would  go  on 
unheeded.  Nothing  in  the  world  so 
terrifies  the  crook  or  grafter  as  the  fear 
that  when  the  bright  light  of  publicity 
i.s  turned  on  he  will  be  exposed. 

“The  newspaper  must  be  the  medium 
of  opinion  for  all  classes  of  people. 
Labor  must  be  allowed  to  have  its 
fair  share  and  so  must  capital.  The 
advertiser  does  not  control  the  news¬ 
paper.  It  would  be  against  his  own  in¬ 
terests  to  do  so  and  the  worthy 
newspaper  is  not  an  individual  organ 
to  promote  the  interests  of  some  one 
set  of  people,  but  to  serve  the  public 
with  the  truth  at  all  times.’’ 

February  19,  1921 


sue  a  story.  Several  Washington 
newspaper  men  admit  working  as 
informants  for  brokerage  houses 
.  .  .  Newspapers  worry  about 
disabling  strikes,  and  E&P  pre¬ 
sents  both  sides  of  the  strike  issue 
for  a  clear  understanding  of  the 
labor  problem  .  .  .  Newspaper 
advertising  makes  great  advances 
in  design  and  acceptance  .  .  .  The 
future  of  American  newspapers  is 
threatened  by  the  Fordney  Tariff 
Plan  which  could  drive  up  news¬ 
print  prices. 

The  Post  Office  promises  better 
newspaper  service  and  an  end  to 
censorship  .  .  .  Color  in  advertis¬ 
ing  becomes  important.  “It  can’t  al¬ 
ways  be  used  with  every  kind  of 
merchandise,  but  it’s  mighty  con- 
vincing  when  artistically 
done.”  .  .  .  Giving  the  public  the 
facts  is  the  first  responsibility  of  the 
press  .  .  .  Philadelphia  editor  says 
a  “gag  on  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  would  mean  the  end  of 
democracy.”  .  .  .  Summer  resort 
advertising  is  a  rich  new  field 
.  .  .  American  Association  of 
Advertising  Agencies  second 
annual  convention  in  1918  adopts 
code  of  ethics,  rate  card  and  order 
blank.  Insists  only  advertising  can 
keep  factories  working  to 
capacity  .  .  .  Newspapers  are 
meeting  the  requirements  of  the 
War  Board.  The  problem  of  curtail¬ 
ing  news  space  is  less  difficult  than 
anticipated  .  .  .  E&P  runs  a  series 
on  “Advertising  Errors  and  How  to 
Avoid  Them.” 

War  plants  must  get  permits  to 
advertise  for  male  help,  state  wages 
and  not  use  language  to  entice  men 
from  war  work,  railroads,  mines  or 
farms  .  .  .  Newspaper  space 
proved  its  worth  so  well  in  the  crit- 


HON.ROBERT  LANSING  WRITES  IN  APPRECIATION 
OF  LOYAL  CO-OPERATION  OF  NEWSPAPERS 

Secretary  of  State,  in  Special  Message  to  Editors  and  Correspondents,  Thanks  Them  for 
Their  Strict  Observance  of  the  Requests  Made  to  Them  by  the  State  Department 
in  Connection  With  the  Publication  of  News— "Their  Co-operation 
Has  Been  of  Tangible  and  Genuine  Value  to  Their  Government” 

July  6,  1918 
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ical  war  period  that  expert  pre¬ 
dicts  double  use  in  new  business 
era .  .  .  E&P  reproduces  the  new 
AAAA  standard  rate  card  with 
directions,  which  is  the  first  such 
standard  adopted  .  .  .  Now, 
advertising  campaigns  can  be 
tested  to  remove  any  uncertainty 
about  results. 

Newspapers  that  merchandise 
national  advertising  to  dealers  per- 
form  an  invaluable  ser¬ 
vice  .  .  .  Publicity  in  the  news¬ 
paper  is  the  most  effective  means  to 
get  restaurants  to  obey  sanitary 
laws  .  .  .  Editors  should  make 
newspapers  essential  to  boys  who 
have  outgrown  the  kiddie  comer 
but  are  not  big  enough  for  real 
news  .  .  .  E&P  releases  the  full 
story  on  the  false  armistice 
.  .  .  Are  newspapers  losing  their 
individuality?  Features  are  so  nu¬ 
merous  that  they  crowd  out  the 
work  of  trained  journal¬ 
ists  .  .  .  Looking  ahead  to  the  post¬ 
war  period,  newspapers  must  ad¬ 
here  to  the  policy  of  service  to  the 
community. 


WHERE  DO  PAPERS  FOR 
SOLDIERS  GO? 


Herbert  and  Donnelley  Deprecate  Send' 
ing  Home  Journals  to  Men  at  Front, 
and  F.  W.  Kellogg  Noted  Entire 
Absence  of  Them 


Benjamin  S.  Herbert,  editor  of  the 
National  Printer- Journaliat.  believes 
that  the  movement  for  sending  local 
newapapere  to  the  boya  in  France  will 
eventually  Involve  such  great  calls  upon 
the  transportation  service  that  this  will 
outweigh  the  good  done  through  the 
plan.  Mr,  Donnelley,  of  the  Pulp  and 
Paper  Section,  has  expressed  emphatic 
endorsement  of  Mr.  Herbert's  conten¬ 
tion'  November  9,  1918 


ANALYZING  YOUR  MARKET  TOO  BIG  A 
JOB  FOR  POTTERING  AND  TINKERING 


Many  Failures  Result  from  Failure  to  Find  Out  Just  Wbat  It  Holds 
in  Store  for  You  and,  in  Consequmce, 

Scattering  Your  Shot  June  4, 192i 

THE  PERSONAL  TOUCH  MAKES  FRIENDS 
AND  BUILDS  CIRCULATION 


It  is  One  of  the  Means  by  Which  NewH>a4)er  Team  Work  Can  be 
Made  to  Show  Results — Editorial  and  Circulation  Departments 

Should  Get  Closer  Together  in  Their  Daily  Work 

September  17,  1921 

POLICY  OF  PRINTING  HOSTILE  POUTICAL 

ADVERTISING  AROUSES  WIDE  DISCUSSION 


Many  Newspaper  Men  Contend  that  It  Is  Entirely  Legitimate  to  Per¬ 
mit  Opposing  Party  Managers  to  Proselyte  the  Readers  of  a 
Paper  Through  the  Use  of  Advertising  Space  in  its  Columns — 

People  Fully  Able  to  Form  Own  Opinions,  It  Is  Asserted. 

Jattuerye,  1917 


DO  YOU  GO  TO  A  HARDWARE  STORE  FOR  MEAT? 


Certainly  not.  Neither  would  you  so  to  a  Kiidien  Help  Employment 
Bureau  for  an  editor  or  to  a  meeting  of  dock  workers  to  tell  a  piece  of  news¬ 
paper  machinery  for  which  you  have  no  further  use. 

When  yon  want  to  hire,  buy  or  tell  anything  that  goet  into  newtpa^ 
making  from  braint  to  paste,  99  per  cent  of  your  problems  in  teeming  what 
you  want  have  been  solved  by  the  classified  columns  of  EDITOR  Sr  PUB¬ 
LISHER. 

There  is  no  lost  motion  in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  classified  advertiae- 
ments  because  every  reader  is  a  prospective  customer. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CIRCULATES  WHEREVER  NEWS¬ 
PAPERS  ARE  MADE  ^ 

Februery  12,  1K1 


TOO  MUCH  WRITING,  NOT  REPORTING, 
ALLEN  FINDS  IN  NEW  YORK  PAPERS 


“Great  as  Literature,  Untrustworthy  as  Journalism,**  Says  Oregon 
Educator  of  City  News  Tips  Rewritten  m  Offices  on 

Third  Hand  Information  June  18,  mi 


SUPREME  COURT  RECOGNIZES  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 
IN  NEWS  BY  GATHERING  ASSOCIATIONS 

Upholds  Associated  Press  in  Its  Suit  Against  International  News  Service  and  Continues 
Injunction  Preventing  the  Latter  From  Pirating  Dispatches  or  Bulletins  and 
From  Bribing  Employees  to  Give  Tips  on  Matter  About  to  Be  Handled 
—Court  Divides  5  to  3,  But  Dissenters  Condemn  Practice 

December  28,  1918 
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LOOKED  LIKE  A  STORY 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


But  Janitor’s  Jap^>lae  Jawimad  Typa 

writars.  Not  Orogon  Joumal’s  Foos 

The  Portland  Oregon  Journal,  like 
any  other  paper  that  follows  an  aggres¬ 
sive  policy,  makes  some  enemies.  On  a 
recent  morning  the  reporters,  sitting 
down  at  their  desks,  found  to  their  dis¬ 
may  that  their  typewriters  failed  to  op¬ 
erate.  More  than  a  dozen  were  out  of 
commission.  An  investigation  was  at 
once  started  and  various  threats  against 
the  Journal  were  remembered.  A  con¬ 
sultation  was  at  once  held  to  trace  down 
the  perpetrator  of  the  outrage.  The 
superintendent  of  the  building  was  sum¬ 
moned  to  see  if  by  any  chance  he  had 
seen  anyone  skulking  around  the  edi¬ 
torial  rooms.  He  could  give  no  light 
on  the  matter. 

The  Journal  is  the  lucky  possessor  of 
a  janitor  who  hails  from  Virginia,  and 
who,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  has  an 
insatiable  desire  to  keep  everything  spick 
and*  span.  He  was  summoned  to  see  if 
he  could  tell  anything  about  it  The  in¬ 
vestigation  ceased  right  there,  for  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  in  his  zeal  to  render  effi¬ 
cient  service  he  had  washed  each  rubber 
roller  with  what  he  thought  was  alcohol, 
but  which  turned  out  to  be  jap-a-lac,  and 
which,  baraening,  had  put  every  type¬ 
writer  ao  anointed  out  of  commission 


Yoi/m/f  d//ipm 
TwmDy  YurimBY% 

BHUrm'OFP  TH'FOI^FP 

di/ST/isi  ms  aosm  ( 
'WF//rsr  £xr/YF  '/a/m 
\  you  mDi  us  f/our  ft 

%MmT£S  lUTE  OA/  )  I 
mJH'STff£ET-r.i*\  lyc 


GOOD  ADVICE  GIVEN  STUDENTS 


The  Mystery  or  Who  Spanked  the  City  Editor.  Who — by  Virtue  or  His 
Authority — Lords  It  Over  the  Local  Staee  with  a  High  Hand — But — 
When  he  Tried  to  Bawl  Out  the  Engineer  por  a  Break  in  the  Power 
Service - !!!•? 

Januuy  20,  1911 


Great  Importance  of  Accuracy  Eniphii- 
sized  in  Journalism '  Classes. 

Under  the  head  of  uoi-uraey,  the  fol- 
lowinK  advli-c  is  kIvoii  .stiulont.s  tif  joiir- 
nalisni  at  the  University  of  Wi.sconsin: 

“Kemember  that  the  truth  and  n'othina 
but  the  truth,  interestingly  presented, 
makes  the  best  news  story. 

“Don’t  try  to  make  cleverne.ss  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  truth. 

"Don't  forget  that  faking  is  lying. 

“Realize  that  every  mistake  you  n...Ke 
hurts  someone. 

"Remember  that  what  you  write  for 
newspaper  publication  is  read  by  thou¬ 
sands  and  helps  to  Influence  public 
opinion. 

“Verify  all  names,  initials,  addre.ssc.s, 
etc. 

“Get  all  the  news;  don’t  stop  with 
half  of  it. 

“Eton’t  give  rumors  as  facts. 

“Be  fair  and  unbiassed;  give  both 
sides  of  the  case. 

“Don’t  misrepresent  by  playing  up  a 
statement  that,  taken  from  its  context, 
is  misleading. 

“Don't  make  the  necessity  for  .si>ccd 
an  excuse  for  carelcssnc.s.s  and  inaccu¬ 
racy.” 

January  20, 1917 


BALLY  HOO”  ADVERTISING  LOSING 
FAVOR  WITH  MERCHANTS 


Not  the  Immediate  Sale  But  the  Building  of  Confidence  in  the 
Store  Itself  Should  Be  the  Aim  of  the  Far- 
Seeing  Business  Man 

July  8,  191B 


FITTING  YOUR  PRODUCT  TO  ITS  MARKET 
ESSENTIAL  TO  SALES  SUCCESS 


Only  Close  and  Skilful  Analysis  Can  Reveal  Its  Strong  and  Its 
Weak  Points  and  Show  What  Must  Be  Done 
with  It  to  Make  It  Fit 

May  28.  1021 
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Publish  Trench  Papers  in 
Shadow  of  Death 


Suffi  Sometime*  Annihilated  in  Few 
Minute* — I**ned  When  Men  Are 
Not  Needed  for  Attack 


Scores  of  newspapers  are  publlahed 
by  the  men  in  the  trenchea  The  sheets 
do  not  come  out  with  the  resularlty  of 
the  editions  of  a  big  city  paper,  as  the 
editors  and  reporters  can  never  tell  how 
long  they  will  be  able  to  work,  or  when. 
They  may  be  disturbed  by  an  attack 
while  preparing  copy  or  setting  type. 

Some  of  the  little  trench  sheets  are 
printed,  more  are  mimeographed,  while 
a  good  many  are  handwritten.  Nearly 
all  of  them  are  illustrated.  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  humor  is  the  main  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  papers,  and  it  is  keenly  v>- 
preciated  by  the  lads  who  read  them. 
Nobody  receives  any  salary  for  his  work 
on  a  trench  newspaper,  and  the  sheets 
themselves  are  given  away.  In  many 
cases  well-known  writers  and  artlika 
whose  work  in  peace  times  commands 
big  prices^  find  themselves  comrades-ln- 
arms  and  contribute  their  services  to 
make  sheets  that  are  really  clever  and 
interesting.  Advertisements  are  fre¬ 
quent,  but  no  one  pays  tor  inserting 
them. 

The  names  of  some  of  these  newspa¬ 
pers  that  appear  in  ElngUsh  are  The 
Listening  Post,  The  Qrowler,  The  Dead 
Horse  Oasette,  The  Lead  SUnger,  etc., 
while  the  titles  in  Frendi  are  very  nu- 
meroua  Although  these  French  news¬ 
papers  are  mainly  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  men,  the  Oovemment  has  over¬ 
sight  of  them,  and  the  soldier  readers 
are  familiar  with  the  word%  **Deleted  by 
censor.”  The  passage  stricken  out  is 
generally  some  bit  of  information  that 
might  be  useful  to  the  enemy,  such  as 
the  position  of  various  units,  etc. 

Few  writers  remain  with  any  publlo*i- 
tlon  long,  for  obvious  reasona  tknne- 
times  a  publication  has  to  bo  given  up 
altogether,  because  no  one  is  left  to 
carry  it  on,  as  was  The  Salient  One 
man  of  the  staff  left  a  pencilled  note 
which  read:  ”Fdltor  gassed;  star  re¬ 
porter  mauled  on  the  wire:  wh(de  stall 
and  gear  burled  on  press  day  by  howits- 
er  shell.  11  in.  Nobody  left  but  the 
printer's  devil.”  _ _ «« 


(10)  Ds  iIm  ■sauhclmn  ^ 
pi  •ihurtiiMi  Mp) 
If  which  0Mi> 
^Ueflwlpdsthcy 


Specimen  of  Market  Investigation  Queetionnalre 


AUTHORITY  AND  SINCERITY  ESSENTIAL 
IN  GOOD  AD  WRITING 


Words  Mutt  Ring  True  if  They  Are  to  Carry  Conviction  to  the 
Reader — Good  Engluh  and  a  Punch  at  the  End 

Are  Not  Sufficioit  February  19,  1921 


PRESS  TO  CLEAN  RESTAURANTS 

pORTLAXD. — "Xewspaiicr  publicity 
seems  to  be  decidedly  more  effective 
than  patiently  urging  people  to  comply 
with  the  city’s  sanitary  laws."  says  City 
Health  Officer  Parrish  of  Portland, 
"and  in  the  future  I  shall  resort  to  that 
method  of  cleaning  up  the  filthy  places 
where  food  is  sold  to  the  public,  unless 
the  dealers  obviate  the  necessity  for  such 
action  by  immediately  complying  with 
the  department’s  instructions  to  clean 
up." 

January  8, 1917 


NEXT  WEEK: 

LIVING  IN  DARKNESS  HE  RADIATES  UGHT 
AND  CHEER 

A  story  of  how  ono  man  through  ths  oditorship  of  a  nowspapar 
ha*  halpod  to  lift  hi*  community  to  higher  and  hotter  thing* — 
how  he,  diough  blind,  ha*  visioned  greater  beauty  for  those  who 
can  see.  It  is  a  story  of  outstanding  accomplishment  against  over¬ 
whelming  odd*. 

FMruary  12.  1921 
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KEmC 


At  AMAX  Coal,  we’re 
in  the  business  of 
L  mining  America’s 
^  most  abundant 
^  energy  resource — 
coal.  But  that’s  not  all.  We’re  also  working 
to  make  sure  our  coal  keeps  moving  once  it 
leaves  our  mines.  Whether  by  river  barge, 
by  train  or  by  truck,  AMAX  Coal 
transportation  specialists  help  assure  our 


coal  reaches  utility  customers  in  the  most 
efficient  way  possible.  Coal  to  light  homes, 
run  cities  and  power  this  nation’s  industrial 
might. 

At  AMAX  Coal,  we’re  working  hard  to 
make  America  energy  independent.  And 
one  way  we’re  doing  that  is  by  helping  keep 
America’s  energy  moving. 


Id' 

i  [Iri  d 

”  1 

r 

AIWAX 


^COAL  COMPANY 


105  South  Meridian  Street,  Indianapolis.  Indiana  46225  An  equal  opportunity  employer  M/F/H 
SD-38-2,  No  20,  Of  the  Yankeetown  Dock  Corporation,  Yhnkeetown,  IN 


LMh  ihie  4he  future 
•f  ef  fset  conveiKien 


V»u*re  loohins  ihe  f  irture  of 

offset  conversion.Malready  in 
widespread  successful  operation 


PMC  is  the  No.  1  Converter. ..  for  a  lot  of  reasons 


Crowing  Acceptance 


Reliable  Equipment 


At  10%  the  cost  of  a 
new  press  and  half 
that  of  other  conver¬ 
sion  systems,  the 
Kansas  City  Star  con¬ 
verted  45  presses  to 
the  PMC  offset  system 
After  nearly  four  years 
and  almost  200  mil¬ 
lion  impressions  later, 
it  continues  to  run 
trouble-free. 


PMC  is  No.  1  in  Offset 
Conversion  with  press¬ 
rooms  all  over  the 
world  benefiting  from 
the  future... right  now! 
Also  including: 

The  Richmond  News 
Leader,  Richmond,  VA 
The  Winston-Salem 
Journal,  Winston- 
Salem,  NC  Helsings- 
borg  Dagblad,  Hel- 
singsborg,  Sweden 
Des  Moines  Register, 
Des  Moines,  lA 


Increased  Revenue  Expandable  System 


When  PMC  signed 
a  contract  with  the 
Warren  Tribune  to  con¬ 
vert  their  letterpress  to 
offset,  they  we  re  only 
printing  their  own 
newspaper.  Today  they 
print  five  additional 
products.  With  this 
increased  revenue,  the 
Tribune  believes  its 
PMC  offset  conversion 
will  pay  for  itself  in  less 
than  two  years. 


The  basic  PMC  offset 
system  includes  the 
mechanical  hardware 
and  dampening  equip¬ 
ment  necessary  to  con¬ 
vert  a  letterpress  to 
offset.  In  addition,  at 
the  time  of  installation, 
or  at  a  future  date,  a 
new  inker  can  be  incor¬ 
porated  or  additional 
color  capacity  added. 
The  Tampa  Tribune 
has  incorporated  the 
PMC  inkerand  the 
New  London  Day  has 
added  a  PMC  color 
hump. 


Hoe.  Goss.  Scott. 
Crabtree.  M.A.N. 
PMC  converts  them 
all  to  offset  faster 
and  at  half  the  cost 
of  any  other 
alternative. 


Fast  Installation 


PMC.  High  tech.  High 
talent.  And  a  system  so 
sophisticated  it's  easy 
to  operate.  Call  or  write, 
Your  future  is  assured. 


PMC  uses  its  own  field 
erectors  for  installation. 
Thus,  if  a  customer 
needs  a  fast  installa¬ 
tion,  PMC  is  prepared 
to  workaround  the 
clock.  Example:  Eight 
Hoe  Colormatics  at  the 
Arkansas  Democrat 
were  converted  in  just 
34  days.  The  paper 
never  lost  a  day  of 
press  production. 


230  James  street,  Bensenville,  IL  60106  1-312-360-5574/TWX910-256-6270/1-800-323-8016 


©Press  Machinery  Corporation.  1984 


THE  VALUE  OF  TIME 
THE  SlOCCE^JS?  OF  PEHSlEyEKS^CE 
THE  PLEASfUHE  OF  WDKWC^ 
THE  Did-Wy  OF  dlM^LICITy 
THE  M)DTH  OF  CHAI3?sCTEH 
THE  POVED  OF  KMmsfd 
THE  OTLUEiJCE  OFEX»^LE 
THE  ODLld-Arm  OF  DUTy 
THE  VldDO^/OF  ECCNOWy 
THE  WTUE  OF  PATIENCE 
THE  UOy  OF  ODK^INXTINC^ 
THE  PDOFIT  OF  EXPERIENCE 


h; 


DEMEVDEP  to  CMiL  OD  S'END  TO  THE 

l.iSinDJ’TSkJ  l?HOTO  EiJdEMNCiQO. 

FOR  JiNyrHIN(5'm  the  line,  of  photo  EHCi-DWIVrdr 
TVEOTy^FIVT.  yEXDS!  OF  XCGEPTADLE  SfERYICE. 
Qil-Qia  •VILLM^  ^T.  "  -  'NEVyOBK  CITy 
PnOVE^f  ■  -  'VOBTH 


July  27,  191B 

MOVIES  HIT  HARDER  THAN  NEWSPAPERS 
SPILLANE  TELLS  POOR  RICHARDS 

Press  Is  Not  Trusted,  He  Says,  Because  It  Presents  News  Inaccurately, 
Poorly  Dressed  and  at  Excess  Length — 

Young  Men  Not  Trained 

Manh  5.  1921 


SLOGANS  STILL  HAVE  WIDE  APPEAL  AS 
BUSINESS  MAKERS 

Canadian  Newspaper  Conducts  Contest  That  Wins  Reader  Interest 
and  Increases  Advertising  Revenue — ^Plan  Has  Many 
Friends  suid  Many  Opponoits 

D»C€mb9r24,  1921 


GIVING  PUBLIC  FACi> 
RRST  DUTY  OF  PRESS 

In  International  AfTairt,  As  Well  As 
Domoatic,  Rei  ponsibility  of  News¬ 
papers  Has  Increased — Universal 
Understanding  Needed 

June  4.  1921 


IMPERIOUS 

VICTORIA 

Queen  and  Woman  i 

by 

LYTTON  STRACHEY 

the  frank  revelation  of  the  inti¬ 
mate  life  of  a  great  woman  who 
was  also  a  Queen  | 

Eight  full  page  illustrated  Sunday 
instalments 

Released  beginning 

Sunday,  August  7 

Wire  for  Option 

McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 

373  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


July  19.  1921 


ALL  SERENE  WITH  PITTS¬ 
BURGH  NEWSPAPERS 

Raise  in  Prire  to  Two  Cents,  Inaugu¬ 
rated  December  1,  Has  Had  Most 
Favorable  Results — No  Great  Loss  of 
Circulation,  and  Advertising  Has  In- 

"■*■**'*•  F9bnmY  10.  1917 


“Yellow  JourtialiMit'’  Defined 
At  a  luncheon  of  the  Itrooklyn  l.'ivh: 
iMub  on  January  11,’  Arthur  lirls))ane, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  told  why  he  attproved  of  “yellow 
journalism."  “Anything  in  journalism.” 
said  Mr.  Itrishanc,  “that  is  new  and 
successful  is  yellow  journoJI.sm,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  yen  or  I  sec  tit  to  call  It 
new.spapcr  must  l)o  .seen,  read,  under¬ 
stood.  and  hclicved.  The  piihlie  must 
be  told  what  Is  the  mutter  with  it.  and 
It  Is  up  to  tile  newspapers  to  tell  them. 
It  Is  a  (|uesVion  of  Hist  atlr,neting  at¬ 
tention  and  .sa.ving  somethinK  that 

will  hold  it..  Yellow  jouriuilism  hius 
tlout)  this" 

JwNMvy  20,  1917 
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Again  We  Have  The  Old  Question— What  Is  News? 

Sir  Philip  Gibbs  Says  There  Was  No  News  in  Military  Movements  During  the  World  War — Sees 
World  Amity  Promoted  by  Friendship  Between  Journalists 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISERS  WHOSE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
ON  ADVERTISING  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HOUR 
ARE  FEATURED  IN  THIS  ISSUE 


This  A.  N.  A.  Pre-Convention  Number  of  Editor  &  Publisher  carries 
notable  special  articles  on  right-now  advertising  problems  by  the  following 
men: 

Page. 


Li.  B.  Jones,  President  A.  N.  A.,  Advertising  Manager,  Eastman  Kodak 
Company — “The  Association  of  National  Advertisers  as  an  Adver¬ 
tising  University’’  .  6 

John  Suluvan,  Secretary-Treasurer  A.  N.  A. — “History  of  the  Associa- 
tion  of  National  Advertisers" .  7 

E.  S.  Babcox,  Vice-President  A.  N.  A.,  Advertising  Manager  the  Fire¬ 
stone  Tire  &  Rubber  Company — “The  Possibilities  of  the  Association 
of  National  Advertisers"  .  8 

Walter  F.  Wyman,  Foreign  Manager  Carter’s  Ink  Company — “What 
Part  Will  Advertising  Perform  in  Reconstruction  of  Foreign 
Marketsf"  .  8 

W.  N.  Baylbss,  Advertising  Manager  Conklin  Pen  Manufacturing  Com¬ 
pany — “What  Advertising  lias  Done  for  War  Activities" .  9 

G-borgb  P’rank  Lord,  Advertising  Manager  E.  I.  Du.  Pont  De  Nemours  & 

Co. — “With.  Nothing  to  Sell,  What  Kind  of  Advertising  Copy  Should 
Be  Vsedf"  .  9 

O.  M.  Goge,  Robert  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bros. — “What  Should  a  Manufacturer 
Do  Now  to  Enter  Foreign  Markets  after  the  Warf" .  10 

Dr.  J.  Q.  Chapline,  President  La  Salle  Extension  University — “The  Pub¬ 
lic  Ignorance  of  the  Economic  Function  of  Advertising;  How  to 
Dispel  It"  .  11 

D.  L.  Brown,  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company — “What  Should  a  Manu¬ 
facturer  Do  Now  to  Enter  Foreign.  Markets  after  the  Wart" .  12 

W.  A.  McDbrmid,  Sales  Manager  Gerhard  Mennen  Chemical  Company — 
“Effect  of  Cutting  Prices  on  Marketing  of  Goods" .  13 

A.  C.  Rbilby,  Advertising  Manager  Remington  Typewriter  Company — 
"With  Nothing  to  Sell,  "What  Kind  of  Advertising  Copy  Should  Be 
Vsedt"  .  14 

J.  M.  Hewitt,  Manager  Advertising  Department,  Pittsburgh  Steel  Com¬ 
pany — “Advertising  as  the  Reconstructive  Factor  in  Post-War  Mar¬ 
kets"  .  15 

M.  H.  Newton,  Advertising  Manager  the  White  Company— "Ad  uertistnv 
os  the  Reconstructive  Factor  in  Post-War  Markets" .  15 

Robert  E.  Ramsay,  Advertising  Manager  Art  Metal  Construction  Com¬ 
pany — "On  What  Basis  Will  the  Effective  Future  of  the  House  Organ 
Restt"  .  16 

Brainard  Dyer,  Advertising  Manager  Aluminum  Castings  Company — “The 

Relation  Between  the  Advertising  Manager  and  the  Factory" .  26 


November  30,  1918 


WOMAN  IS  SPORTING 
EDITOR  FOR  THE 
SEATTLE  TIMES 


July  27,  1918 


UP  COMES  PUBLICITY  AGAIN 

CONSIDERABLE  interest  is  being 
'-’'manifested  by  advertising  men  in 
the  interpretation  of  the  act  covering 
advertising  and  editing  matter  in  the 
new.spapers  as  prepared  by  Assistant 
Postmaster  General. 

According  to  the  new  ruling,  a 
newspaper  cannot  run  a  news  item 
mentioning  any  article  or  product 
when  that  same  article  or  product  is 
advertised  in  the  same  issue  of  the 
publication. 

Book  reviews  also  come  under  the 
ban  but  for  some  reason  unbeknownst 
the  old  guff  about  movies  and  legits 
can  sail  along  under  its  false  colors 
unchecked  by  the  postal  authorities. 

Jenuery  1,  1921 


PUT  A  CROWN  ON  KATZ 

OOMEBODY  ought  to  give  the  E. 
~Katz  Special  Advertising  Agency  a 
crown  of  glory  for  the  promotion  work 
they  are  constantly  doing  for  the  good 
of  newspapers  in  general.  Their  cam¬ 
paign  now  running  in  the  trade  press 
is  well  written,  broad  in  spirit  and  is 
undoubtedly  resulting  in  much  good 
for  newspapers  as  a  whole. 

Jenuery  1,  1921 
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rr^at  do  editors  and 
publishers  and  everyone  in 
the  newspaper  industry 
have  m  common? 

^  great  magazine! 


March  22, 

1884-1984 


Congratulations  and 
best  wishes  now  and  for  the 
next  100 years. 

liell^a$l|jn0tQn|l0$t 


■*/’ 


WILLIAM  ALLEN  WHITE’S  NEWS  CREED 

Omission  of  mention  of  two  I^  divorce  cases  from  Its 
news  columns  brought  a  letter  to  the  Emporia  Gazette  the 
other  day  which  contained  the  following  paragraph: 

“Are  you  •hielding  them  because  they  are  big  bugs?  Does  the  fact 
that  a  man  has  money  keep  his  name  out  of  the  paper  when  he  runs 
around  with  other  women  and  when  a  poor  devil  gets  drunk  you  slap  his 
name  in  the  paper?” 

And  here  we  have  Editor  William  Allen  White’s  reply  to 
this  reader.  We  commend  It  to  other  editors: 

“That  is  a  fair  question.  The  answer  is  this:  For  26  years  The 
Gazette  has  made  an  invariable  rule  to  keep  divorce  scMdals  out  of  the 
local  news.  Also,  we  have  had  an  invariable  rule  to  print  the  actual 
news  of  divorces,  the  names  of  the  parties,  the  causes  briefly  stated,  and 
the  disposition  of  the  children,  if  any.  The  community  has  a  right  to  this 
news.  But  the  harrowing  details  that  mark  the  wreck  of  any  home  are 
not  news;  they  are  often  salacious,  sometimes  debasing,  and  always 
abnormal.  We  have  felt  that  the  wreck  of  a  heme  is  had  enough;  but 
to  pry  among  the  wreckage  is  ghoulish.  So  readers  of  The  Gazette  who 
want  Emporia  divorce  scandals  elaborated  should  subscribe  for  some 
other  paper. 

“Now  about  the  drunk.  The  man  who  fills  up  with  whisky  and 
goes  about  making  a  fool  of  himself  becomes  a  public  nuisance.  If  per¬ 
mitted  to  continue  it  he  becomes  a  public  charge.  The  public  has  an 
interest  in  him.  Publicity  is  one  of  the  things  that  keeps  him  straight. 
His  first  offense  is  ignored  in  The  Gazette,  but  his  second  offense  is 
recorded  when  he  is  arrested,  and  no  matter  how  high  or  how  low  he 
is  his  name  goes  in.  We  have  printed  this  warning  to  drinkers  time  and 
again;  so  when  they  come  around  asking  us  to  think  of  their  wives  and 
children,  or  their  sick  mothers  or  poor  old  fathers,  we  always  tell  them 
to  remember  that  they  had  fair  warning,  and  if  their  fathers  and  mothers 
and  wives  and  children  are  nothing  to  them  before  taking  they  are 
nothing  to  us  after  taking. 

“The  bum  and  the  divorce  are  treated  always  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  community  interest.” 

Jun»  18,  1921 


LITTLE  TRAGEDIES  OF  A  NEWSPAPER  OFFICE 


Back  of  Christmas 
Lies  a  Story — 
the  Sweetest  Story 
of  all  the  Ages. 

That  Story, 
with  its  Old  and 
New  Meanings, 
is  Told 
Every  Year 
In  Newspapers 
which  Print 
The  Ellis  Lesson. 

William  T.  Ellis 
Knows  Bethlehem, 

And  Judea,  and 
the  Customs  of 
the  Christmas  Land, 

As  some  other  Writers 
know  New  York. 

Why  not  Begin  with 
Your  Christmas  Issue 
to  run  Weekly 
The  Ellis  Lesson? 

THE  ELUS  SERVICE 

•  -  ’  ^warth?nore,'1h, 

OFFerin^  Two  Weekly  Features 
1'  A  “Differeni" Sunday  School  Lesson 
I-  The  Religious  Rambler 


ADMIRAL  WILSON  GAVE  OUT  NEWS 
ARMISTICE  HAD  BEEN  SIGNED 


KING  ONCE  A  REPORTER 


Libaral  L«acUr  Probably  Noxt  C«M<IUn 
Premior — Otbor  Scriboa  ElocteR 
{By  Telegraph  to  Editoi  &  PiiaLisBia) 

Montreal.  Dec.  7 — Several  newspaper 
men  and  publishers  are  among  the  suc¬ 
cessful  candidates  at  the  Fctleral  elec¬ 
tions  held  throughout  Canada  yesterday. 
Hon.  Lyon  Mackenzie  King,  M.  P.,  and 
leader  of  the  Liberal  Party,  which  scored 
a  sweeping  majority  throughout  Canada 
and  took  every  one  of  the  65  seats  in 
Quebec,  was  formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
Toronto  Globe.  Mr.  King  will  probably 
be  Canada’s  next  Prime  Minister.  A 
majority  of  18.000  votes  in  a  constitu¬ 
ency  with  only  22,000  voters  was  polled 
by  Eddie  C.  St.  Pere.  formerly  sporting 
editor  of  Le  Canada.  St.  Pere  is  also 
of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Ferdinand  Rinfret.  M.  P.,  publisher 
and  managing  director  of  Le  Canada, 
was  also  re-elected  by  a  majority  of 
over  9,500  votes.  Rinfret  is  a  Liberal. 

Oacambar  10,  1721 


Naval  Commander  at  Brest  Takes  Full  Responsibility  for 
Statement  of  War’s  Termination  That  Sent  Whole 
Country  in  Joyous  Furore 


From  coast  to  coast  and  from  the  Canadian  boundary  to  the  border  of  Mexico, 
the  entire  United  States  was  thrown  Into  a  delirium  of  joyous  excitement 
Thursday  by  a  message,  flashed  to  every  corner  of  the  country  shortly  after 
noontime,  that  the  German  envoys  had  signed  the  terms  of  armistice  and  that 
hostilities  in  the  great  war  had  ceased. 

The  cable  dispatch  containing  the  message  was  filed  in  Paris  and  sent  through 
Brest,  addressed  to  the  United  Press  in  this  city.  It  was  received  at  the  censor's 
office  here  at  11  A.  M.,  passed  by  the  censor  at  11:59  A.  M.,  and  was  received  in 
the  office  of  the  United  Press  one  minute  later. 

Rushed  to  Every  Quarter  of  the  Land 

In  another  minute  or  two  It  had  been 
put  on  the  U.  P.  wires  and  flashed 
throughout  the  land.  The  message,  the 
original  of  which  was  shown  to  Editor  & 

Publisher,  read: 

PARIS  20 
UNIPRBSS, 

NEW  YORK. 

URGENT  ARMISTICE  ALUES  GERMANY 
SIGNED  ELEVEN  SMORNING  HOSTILITIES 
CEASED  TWO  SEDAN  TAKEN  SMORNING  BY 
AMERICANS  HOWARD  SIMMS. 

Roy  W.  Howard  and  William  Philip 
Simms  are,  respectively,  the  president  of 
the  U.  P.  and  the  manager  of  the  Paris 
Office  of  the  U.  P.  service. 

Within  half  an  hour  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  at  Washington  declared  that  It 
had  received  no  word  of  the  armistice 
being  signed,  nor  of  hostilities  having 
ceased.  Efforts  on  the  part  of  the  U.  P. 
and  other  news  associations  to  verify 
the  condition  described  in  the  dispatch 
failed,  and  for  a  time  It  was  believed 
that  the  censors  on  the  other  side  of 
the  ocean  had  clamped  down  on  all 
news  and  would  not  let  messages  of  any 
kind  about  the  war  pass  over  the  wires. 

Later,  however,  the  news  came  through 
that  the  German  envoys  had  not  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Allies’  lines  up  to  four 
o’clock,  Paris  time,  and  that  firing  had 
ceased  only  on  the  section  of  the  front 
through  which  they  would  have  to  pass 
to  reach  Gen.  Poch’s  headquarters.  At 
night  the  regular  communiqu4  came 
through  as  usual,  showing  that  fighting 
was  going  on  elsewhere  as  usual. 

Extras  Flooded  Streets 
Meantime,  however,  the  U.  P.  after¬ 
noon  papers  had  got  out  extras  and  the 
boys  cried  them  through  the  streets, 
handing  them  out  so  fast  that  they 
could  hardly  make  change  for  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  many  of  whom  didn’t  care  for 
the  change,  anyway,  so  rejoiced  were 
they  at  what  they  believed  was  the  end 
of  the  war.  Nomntm  9,  1718 


The  American  Dental  Association  sponsors  this 
annual  writing  competition. 

Enter  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  on  dental 
health. 

Deadline  for  receipt  of  entries  is  August  1 5, 1 984. 

It  doesn’t  cost  you  anything  to  enter  and  you  can 
win  $1 ,000  for  first  prize  in  each  category. 

Send  in  your  request  for  entry  forms  to: 

American  Dental  Association 
Science  Writers  Award  Committee 
211  East  Chicago  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


Please  send  me  the  entry  form  for  the  ADA’s  Science  Writers 
Award  competition. 


Name 


Address 
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GOOD 

NEWS 

TRAVELS 

¥AST 

ihDAVERIO 


HEADLESS  NEWSPAPERS 
IS  LATEST  SUGGESTION 


Edward  M.  Richter  Explains  His  Scheme 
for  Saving  a  Lot  of  Space  and  Doing 
Away  with  Ohjectionable  Captions  - 
Linotype  Battery  Could  rrodu<'e  En¬ 
tire  Paper. 

linaginc  a  newspaper  without  head¬ 
lines  with  the  principal  nows  stories 
so  displayed  as  to  give  a  snappy  ef¬ 
fect!  Edward  AI.  Ricliter,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  representative  in  St.  Paul, 
has  an  idea  along  such  lines.  He  con¬ 
tends  that  it  is  possible  to  produce  a 
headless  newspaper,  and  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  that  the  big-  stories  will  lo.se  noth¬ 
ing  in  the  matter  of  proiuincnce.  He 
believes  that  it  is  pos.sible  to  play  up 
the  news  values  ju.st  as  effectively,  and 
utilixe  the  space  saved  for  other  news, 
which  is  crowded  out.  Not  only  wotdd 
he  follow  Thk  EiiiToit  and  Pi'Ih.ishkr 
plan  of  abolishing  introduction.s,  and 
.start  with  the  story,  but  he  would  wipe 
out  all  poster  effect— or  nearly  all. 

The  idea  i.s  to  put  the  "punch”  in 
the  first  line — play  it  to  the  front,  and 
begin  that  line  with  a  12,  18,  36,  or  48- 
point  type  face  of  the  same  scries  as 
the  regular  news  dres.s.  The  big  line 
would  be  one,  two,  or  three  columns 
wide,  or,  if  important  enough,  the  width 
of  the  page,  according  to  the  value  of 
the  story.  The  matter  to  follow  the 
original  “punch”  would  be  graduated. 
In  type  size,  and  column  width,  until 
the  regular-sized  type  used  in  the  pa¬ 
per  is  reached. 


^Jhe  DAVERIO  Shingle  Stream 
Conveyor  protects  the  quality 
wou  worked  so  hard  to  create, 
^our  products  go  out  looking 
Bigood  as  when  they  come  in, 
I  &cause  the  D^ERIO  holds 
lj\  giem  genw.^n  one^|[||i 


The  DAVERIO  Shingle  Stream  Conveyor: 

•  Handles  any  product  size  or  thickness 

•  Easy  synchronization- without  individual 
timing  for  each  product 

•  Papers  cannot  shift -no  smudging 

•  No  springs  to  break  or  grippers  to  wear 

•  No  belts  or  wires  to  mark  your  work 

•  Ground  level  maintenance- no  catwalks 

•  Flexible  layout -compatible  with  any  press, 
stacker  or  finishing  equipment 

•  Press  speeds  to  80,000  per  hour 

Ideal  for  •  high  quality,  color  work  •  gravure  and 
offset  magazines /signatures  •  commmercial 
preprints  •  inserts  •  newspaper  sections 


FOR  THE  BEST  LIBERTY  LOAN  EDITORIALS 

Editor  &  publisher’s  competition  for  the 

honors  of  writing  and  publishing  the  BEST 
EDITORIALS  on  the  fourth  Liberty  Loan  Is 
attracting,  as  was  anticipated,  nation-wide  Interest. 

The  announcement  of  this  patriotic  contest  was 
first  made  in  Editor  &  Pubusher’s  special  Liberty 
Loan  Issue,  September  28,  and  on  the  morning  of 
September  30  the  first  entry  was  received.  It  came 
from  a  leading  New  York  dally  newspaper,  and  the 
editorial  submitted  was  one  of  force  and  distinction. 
Since  then  the  entries  have  arrived  In  Increasing 
volume.  The  announcement  of  the  personnel  of  the 
committee  of  judges  served  to  deepen  Interest  In  the 
contest.  It  Is  practically  assured  that  a  majority  of 
American  dally  new.spapers,  and  many  weeklies,  will 
be  represented  In  this  competition. 

October  12,  1918 


MULLER-MARTINt  CORP. 

40  Rabro  Or.,Hauppauge,NY  11787  •(516)582-4343 
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f  ABC 

-  DEF 

2 

3 

Jini  Morakis  (212)  398-3013 
Juliet  McGliie  (212)  398-3014 
Phil  Wetz  (212)  398-3015 
Chet  BushneU  (212)  398-3016 


Public  Afliiirs  Department,  Exxon  Corporation,  1251  Araiuc  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  N.  Y.  KX 120 


SENATE  SET  OPEN  CONFERENCE  PRECEDENT 

Senator  Lodge  Led  Fight  that  Taught  America  to  Expect  Open  Door  to  Press  at  All  Gatherings  in  This 

Nation  Touching  on  Foreign  Relations — Demand  for  Enlightening  Publicity  Grows. 

September  10,  1921 


SHOULD  PHYSICIANS  ADVERTISE? 


The  success  of  quacks  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  generally  attributed  to  their  ability  as  adver¬ 
tisers,  especially  by  the  legitimate  physician. 
Among  the  legitimate  physicians  advertising  is  con¬ 
sidered  unethical  and  it  is  only  rarely  that  an  effort 
has  been  made  to  break  down  this  fallacy.  Of 
course,  any  worthwhile  effort  along  that  line  must 
come  from  the  medical  profession  itself  and  not  from 
the  outside.  That  is  why  “Fighting  Fire  With  Fire,” 
by  George  L.  Serv'oss,  M.D.,  of  Reno,  Nev.,  in  a 
December  issue  of  the  Medical  Record,  should  attract 
more  than  passing  interest  of  newspaper  advertising 


Dr.  Servoss  is  editor  of  the  Western  Medical  Times 
as  well  as  a  practicing  physician.  In  the  course  of 
his  article  he  points  out  that  that  the  “quack”  by  the 
use  of  advertising  has  created  the  impression  that 
he  “does  something”  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
retiring  physician  sits  back  and  presently  has  ac¬ 
quired  the  reputation  of  the  old  fogy.  That  is  the 
basis  of  his  argument  for  fighting  advertising  with 
advertising. 

Dr.  Servoss  does  not  spare  the  profession  of  which 
he  is  a  member  when  he  discusses  the  present  prac¬ 
tices  of  its  members  as  a  whole.  There  was  one 
point  that  he  might  have  enlarged  upon,  however. 
In  discussing  the  supposed  ethical  limits  to  which  a 
practising  physician  may  go  to  secure  publicity  he 
says,  “He  must  gain  publicity  only  through  his  deeds, 
providing,  of  course,  he  has  opportunity  for  any  such 
things.” 

At  this  point  he  should  have  touched  upon  the 
ethics  of  the  profession  of  journalism,  which  is  also 
directly  concerned  in  this  subject.  In  journalism  ad¬ 
vertising  is  recognized  as  a  legitimate  means  by  whicii 
to  secure  publicity;  faking  news  or  the  details  of 
news  stories  is  everywhere  looked  upon  in  our  pro¬ 
fession  as  unethical.  To  make  his  case  for  advertis¬ 
ing  stronger  with  the  great  mass  of  the  members  of 
his  own  profession  he  should  have  touched  upon  the 
unethical  journalistic  practices  of  some  of  their  own 
members.  It  has  always  seemed  queer  to  us  that 
a  profession  that  so  closely  guards  its  own  ethical 
sta.nding  should  care  so  little  about  the  ethics  of  an¬ 
other  as  to  permit  “bulletins”  to  be  issued  from  some 
of  their  best  hospitals  on  extraordinary  and  unusual 
operations  with  specially  made  surgical  instruments 
no  larger  than  a  needle  “that  cost  more  than  $10,000.” 

Dr.  Servoss  has  given  good  advice  and  it  should 
be  heeded  for  there  is  no  profession  in  greater  need 
of  reform  in  its  practises  of  securing  publicity  than 
medicine. 

January  0,  1921 


WOMEN  COMING  TO  THE  RESCUE  OF 
THE  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS 

Some  Instances  of  How  They  Are  Successfully  Filling  the 
Places  of  Men  Called  to  Service  of 
the  Government 

July  27.  1918 


''LEAK”  INVESTIGATION 
RAISES  OLD  QUESTION 

Differeiiees  of  Opinion  as  to  What  Ex¬ 
tent  a  Newspaper  Man  May  Go  with 
Propriety  in  Giving  or  Selling  Certaiu 
“Confidential”  Information  --  Often 
Unjustly  Blamed. 

February  3,  1917 
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INSTINCT  AND  SUPERFiaAL  OPPORTUNISM 
CONTROL  PRESS,  EX-EDITOR  CHARGES 

Chicago,  December  3,  1921. 

'T’O  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER:  I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  article 
on  the  subject  of  a  high  court  for  journalism;  and  while  perhaps  the 
plan  he  suggests  is  not  practicable,  I  am  much  in  sympathy  with  the  general 
purport  of  his  article. 

From  the  time  when  a  lad  of  10,  I  entered  a  country  newspaper  office, 
until  a  few  years  ago — covering  three  decades — I  was  associated  with  news¬ 
paper  work,  the  most  interesting  occupation  in  the  world.  Taken  for  their 
individual  worth,  I  think  the  newspaper  men  1  have  known  would  measure 
well  with  any  group  of  lai^ers,  doctors  or  other  professional  men.  I  have 
no  thought  of  (maracter-criticism,  therefore,  when  I  say  that  my  feeling  long 
has  been  that  most  newspapers  are  conducted  without  any  definite  moral 
principles  at  the  base  of  their  editorial  policy.  They  are  not  immoral  and 
their  ethics  are  not  wholly  bad  but  they  are  controlled  by  instinct  and  super¬ 
ficial  opportunism.  If  any  considerable  group  of  newspaper  men  would  get 
together,  discuss  and  formulate  something  like  a  code  of  ethics — forgetting 
for  once  the  questions  of  circulations,  advertising  and  costs — I  think  it  would 
be  a  most  commendable  undertaking. 

I  should  not  like  to  see  newspapers  conducted  in  a  spirit  of  straitlaced 
Puritanism  (as  that  word  is  commonly  understood)  but  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
is  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  what  would  probably  prove  to  be  an  unpopular 
policy,  to  conduct  the  entire  paper  in  the  spirit  of  the  sporting  department. 

Here  is  one  of  the  best  dailies  I  know,  conducted  by  a  gentleman  spoken 
of  as  a  prominent  layman  in  his  church,  which  prints  daily  the  “best  bet” 
on  the  horse  races.  The  value  of  the  “tip”  lies  in  the  ability  to  place  bets, 
and  poolrooms  and  handbooks  are  illegal;  yet  for  the  sake  of  the  few  people 
who  may  buy  his  paper  for  that  feature,  and  not  otherwise,  the  generally 
excellent  character  of  his  paper  suffers  this  blemish.  In  the  issue  before 
me  appears  also  what  is  evidently  a  readv-prepared  press-agent  movie  “criti¬ 
cism,'’  quotinjj!  the  proprietor  of  the  theatre  in  which  the  prize-fights  are  shown 
as  declaring  that  “if  every  American  boy  would  only  hted  the  physical  lesson 
that  is  taught  in  the  (prize-fight)  films,  the  future  generation  would  be  one 
that  Americ.a  would  be  proud  of.”  Would  the  publisher  of  this  paper  advise 
the  clerks  in  his  office  to  lav  their  money  on  the  “tips”  he  prints  and  would 
he  favor  introducing  prize-fight  pictures  in  the  public  schools  tor  the  wonderful 
“physical  lesson”?  I  rather  guess  not. 

Let’s  have  some  sort  of  standard  of  ethics,  even  though  it  fails  to  put 
to  shame  newspaper  editors  who  are  usually,  openly  or  subtly,  on  the  wrong 
side  of  most  moral  (|uestions  before  the  public.  0.  R.  W. 

Decmnbtr  10,  1921 

CO-OPERATION  WITH  AD  AGENCIES 
IMPORTANT  TO  PUBLISHERS 

They  Must  Work  Together  to  Keep  Business  Up  to  Standard 
for  Maintaining  Commercial  Si^remacy  of 
United  States  After  War 

Addressing  the  convention  of  the  Southern  Newspaper  Publlahers’  Aaao- 
datlon  on  the  subject  "Value  of  Cobperatlon  Between  the  Publiahen  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,”  St.  Elmo  Massengale,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Southern  Council,  A.  A.  A.  A.,  drew  upon  war  conditions  to  show  "tHat 
never  before  has  the  power  of  cobperation  been  so  thoroughly  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Massengale  declared  that  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  A.  ^  A.  A. 
was  that  It  might  afford  an  organization  to  make  such  coi^ieratlon  available  and 
efficient.  He  urged  upon  publishers  the  necessity  for  maintaining  the  volume  ol 
advertl:iing  to  keep  up  the  business  of  the  country  so  that  the  fimds  for  prosecut¬ 
ing  the  war  should  not  be  lacking,  promising  the  heartiest  cooperation  of  the  A. 
A.  A.  A.  to  maintain  business  in  at  least  its  pre-war  standard.  Mr.  Massengale 
said  in  part: 


Agency  and  Publisher  Inier-dependent 


“We  are  living  in  a  period  in  which 
the  word  ‘co-operation*  has  a  more  slg- 
nifleant  meaning  than  at  any  other  time 
in  history.  It  has  taken  a  world  war 
to  bring  mankind  to  a  complete  reali¬ 
zation  that  he  Is  his  brother’s  keeper, 
and  that  nations  and  individuals  are 
dependent  upon  each  other  if  civiliza¬ 
tion  is  to  continue  to  advance. 


My  13.  1918 


CLEARS  SECRETARY  DAHIELb 

Editor  Britton  Says  Navy’s  Head  Dov 
Not  Write  Editorials. 

Writing  to  the  New  York  World  from 
Raleigh,  N.  C.,  Edward  E.  Britton,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
thus  clears  Secretary  Daniels  of  an  un¬ 
pleasant  imputation: 

"I  have  been  informed  by  some  paper.s 
that  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  News 
and  Observer  of  Sunday  morning  with 
reference  to  the  refusal  of  the  Allies 
to  consider  the  German  note  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  peace  proposals  has  been  at¬ 
tributed  to  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Daniela  the  President  of  the  News  and 
Observer  Publishing  Company. 

“From  the  day  that  Mr.  Daniels  be¬ 
came  Secretary  of  the  Navy  I  have 
been  entirely  responsible  for  the  policy 
of  the  paper,  which  discuss  national 
and  other  public  questions  without  sug¬ 
gestion  or  intimation  of  Mr.  Daniela 
The  attempt  to  flx  responsibility  upon 
Mr.  Daniels  for  that  editorial  is  as  un- 
Justifled  as  to  criticise  him  for  any 
other  editorial  on  the  News  and  Ob¬ 
server.”  January  6,  1917 


Run  every  day  in  the  year,  or  at  least 
during  a  period  of  several  months,  a 
two-minute  talk  on  safety — safety  in 
the  home,  on  the  street,  and  in  the  fac¬ 
tory.  Practically  every  city  that  has  a 
daily  newspaper  has  from  five  to  one 
hundred  members  of  the  National  Safety 
Council  and  any  one  of  these  will  be 
glad  to  give  the  city  editor  a  two-minute 
talk  on  such  things  as 

“How  to  prevent  blood  poiion.” 

“How  to  cro»»  the  street  s«fely." 

“How  to  avoid  ladder  accidents.” 

“The  automnhile  and  the  child.” 

“The  trniden  rule  for  autoists." 

“Speeding  it  dangerous.” 

“Slow  down  at  crosswalks.” 

“Beating  the  engine  to  the  ernssing." 

“The  ‘Jay  Walker.’  ” 

“Gasoline  explosions.” 

“Watch  your  step.” 

“The  little  match.” 

“Blind  comers.” 

When  you  consider  the  facts  that 
80,000  people  are  killed  by  accident  every 
year,  that  approximately  600,000  are  se¬ 
riously  injured  every  year,  more  than  a 
million  other  persons  less  seriously  in¬ 
jured  every  year  and  that  it  is  estimated 
from  an  actuarial  point  of  view  that 
accidents  cost  us  four  and  one-half  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year,  you  will  appreciate 
not  only  the  good  that  can  be  obtained 
by  such  two-minute  talks  but  the  wide¬ 
spread  interest  they  will  arouse.  .Any 
city  editor  can  go  even  further  and  put 
on  a  contest  offering  one,  two  or  five 
dollars  for  the  best  two-minute  talk 
every  day.-L.  R.  March  28.  1921 
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In  1928,  Goss  introduced  Helical  Gears  to  the  industry. 


Your  printing  partner  since  1885. 


Today,  we  manufacture  from  35,000  to  40,000  gears  a  year  at  our  specialized  gear  operation 
in  Rockford,  Illinois.  This  plant  employs  the  very  latest  in  manufacturing  and  testing  technology, 
including  integrated  CAD/CAM  systems,  sophisticated  cutting  and  grinding  equipment  and 
electronic  testing,  to  ensure  tlie  quality  of  our  gears.  Here,  and  at  all  of  our  other  plants,  we 
continue  to  uphold  the  Goss  tradition  of  precision  manufacturing. 


Rockwell  International 


^Steady 

Ipower 


...where  scieirce  gets  down  to  business 


EDITOR  8l  publisher 

Issued  every  Saturday,  forms  cloaing  ten  P.  M.  Thursday  preceding  Publication  by 
The  Editor  ft  Publisher  Co.,  J.  W.  Brown,  Publisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor; 

Suite  1700  Times  Building,  42nd  St.  at  Broadway,  New  York.  Telephone,  Bryant 
3052-3053-3054-3055^3056.  Charter  Member  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
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Towering  New  Homes  for  Many  Papers 
Built  at  Cost  of  $100,000,000 

Trend  Generally  Away  From  Factory  to  Structures  Which  Match  Best  Architecture,  Conform  to 
Surroundings  and  Provide  Maximum  Convenience  for  Employes  and  Public 


Trend  Generally  Away 
Surroundings 

yH^HENEVEK  an  advertiser  asked  a 
’’  newspaper  man  from  another  city — 
almost  any  city  in  tlje  United  States — 
about  the  prosperity  it  was  enjoying  this 
summer,  he  was  certain  to  elicit  a  tale 
of  busy  factories,  bountiful  payrolls,  good 
crops  at  prolitable  prices  for  the  farmer, 
record  bank-clearings  of  the  past  month, 
and.  inevitably,  10  words  or  so  about  the 
number  and  unheard  of  value  of  the  build 
ing  permits  just  issued  by  the  city  author 
ities.  That  last  element  has  attained 
new  and  (irimary  importanee  in  this  year 
of  1925  as  an  index  to  prosperity.  The 
entire  nation  seems  bent  on  building  or 
rebuilding.  Practically  every  industry 
has  not  one  hut  a  dozen  or  more  model 
plants  to  whieh  it  points  with  pride.  The 
newspaper  industry  is  inriuded. 

N’ew  newspaper  plants  opened  this  year 
or  to  he  in  o|>eration  within  the  next  few 
monihs  represent  values  for  building 
real  estate,  and  machinery  well  in  exet 
of  $100,000,000.  That  figure  is  conserv 
live,  for  half  of  it  is  represented  in  tl 
known  and  stated  values  of  less  than 
score  of  large  city  properties, 
taking  account  of  some  fort 
struction  jobs  for  daily 
smaller  cities.  Xcwsp.i 
planning  now  in  da 
unknown  future, 
antiquated  machi 
actually  cost 
on  new  equip 
.■\mple  room 
of  the  new 
sion  that  tl 
twenty-five 
Ranged  bes 
ting  machi 
old  plants 
is  to  make 
expensive 
Sunday  edi 
and  conveni 
insured,  us 
expense  tha 
Comfort  for 
and  daily  occ 
attention  of  t 
gineers  and  arc' 
that  the  newspape' 
five  years  are  amn 
cities  possess.  Some 
in  their  beauty. 

of  dollars  have 
structures  as  the  plant  of  the 
Titnrt  on  West  4.5rd  street  off  7th  fJ 
the  Chiragn  Trihunt  tower  and  nlant 
Michigan  hottlevard.  the  Phlhdrlfhia  In 
OHiVrr  huililing  wh'ch  straddles  the  main 
line  traeks  of  the  Reading  Railroad,  the 
twin  buildings  of  the  Curtis  newstiapers 
and  magazines  on  Independence  Square, 
and  the  new  palaces  of  the  Sfilnwiki-r 
Jnurnnl.  .fi'aii  Frnnrhrtt  Chrnnirh.  the 
Pflrnit  F'fr  Press,  and  the  Vert'  Ynrk 
HernM  Trihiine.  Millions  are  being 
poured  into  the  concrete,  stone  and  steel 
fr.imes  now  rising  for  the  CfctrMiid 
.Veter.  Nesv  Yert  fitrni'iig  Pnsl  and  the 
Clnrinntili  Enquirer. 

For  vears  the  Petroit  Nrtvs  plant  ha 
stood  forth  as  the  most  handsome  and 
magnificent  newsnaiwr  factory  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  beginning  to  gain  rivals. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  Tower,  whose  erm- 


TYPES  OF  NEW  NEWSPAPER  TOWERS— NO.  1 


MainificenI  Chicago  Tribnno  Tower 


struction  is  uid  to  have  coat  $8,500,OIX^ 
won  for  iu  architect  a  prize  of  $1(AOOO. 
Its  lines  of  clean  white  military  gothic 
slab  the  Chicago  sky-line  like  a  sword. 
The  New  York  Times  plant  rites  in 
ivory  grandeur  above  the  last-century 
Iwimes  west  of  Broadway  and  42nd  street. 
The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  building 
is  the  monument  to  M.  H.  de  Young, 
to  whoM  labors  of  50  years  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  owes  much  of  the  beauty  it  pos¬ 
sesses.  The  Philade}al}ia  Inquirer  and 
Detroit  Free  Tress  buildiiifis,.  of  those 
which  came  into  active  service  this  year, 
are  superlative  types  of  modem  business 
architecture.  The  tower  idea  dominates. 

But  metropolitan  location  and  million- 
dnllar  purses  are  not  at  all  necessary  ftw 
the  combination  of  effkieiKy  and  esthetic 
value  that  the  publishers  seek  today.  The 
.Miami  News  a  few  months  ago  moved 
into  a  home  which  would  have  loomed 
familiar  in  appearance  to  Ponce  de  Leon 
when  he  was  Florida's  first  realtor  400 
vears  ago.  Its  tower  overlooking  Bis- 
cayne  B»-  is  modeled  ‘on  the  famous  Gir- 
alM  of  Spain. 

Likewise  of  Spanish  touch  is  the  new 
home  of  the  Cafe  Cirarileau  Sanlhtasi 
.Missourian,  which  it  described  more  fully 
ixi  another  page. 

These  two  examples  of  the  unusual  in 
newspaper  architecture  may  be  the  pre- 
rursort  of  a  new  movement  in  the  smaller 
cities  away  from  tlie  factory  type  or  the 
hiisiness-biock  variety  of  newspaper 
buildings  Several  newspaper  publishes 
who  have  not  yet  announced  their  plant 
for  new  construction  arc  known  to  be 
considering  designs  of  marked  originality. 
Some  of  them  like  the  idea  pot  into  effect 
recently  by  the  Pasmiena  Star-News 
which  designed  its  building  to  eenform 
arehitectiirally  with  the  buildings  of  the 
civic  centre  group  to  which  it  is  adjacent. 
Others  are  desirous  of  making  their 
structures  exemplify  the  pure  early  de¬ 
sign  which  prevail^  in  the  cotonial  era 
in  their  localities.  The  possibilities  in 
the  latter  field,  especially  in  New  Eng¬ 
land  and  the  old  Sootnem  states,  are 
alluring. 

The  “first  national  bank"  style  of  build¬ 
ing  retains  many  friends  among  news¬ 
paper  owners.  In  Ohio,  the  metropolitan 
Catnmhus  Pisfaleh  is  now  puMing  the 
finishing  toiKhes  to  a  fine  building  of 
this  class.  The  Athens  Messenger  a  few 
weeks  ago  moved  into  a  chastely  ornate 
building  of  the  hank  type  which  it  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  One  nf  the  finest 
recent  small-city  structures  of  this  granite, 
marble  and  limestone  front  sivie  is  oc- 
nmied  and  owned  by  the  lYashingtan 
(Pa  I  Ofirertrr  ft  Reforter.  It  was 
completed  about  two  years  ago  and  is  said 
to  live  cost  more  than  $.550,000 

.Somewhat  novel  buildings  for  news- 
paner  occuoanev  .ire  those  of  the  Ashe- 
fille  fN.  r.)  Times  and  the  Rirmingham 
Ige-HeroM.  The  former  uses  several 
floors  of  'he  only  tower-tvpe  skv-srraper 
in  .fisheville.  It  is  the  tallest  and  rme 
of  the  most  imnressive  huildings  in  the 
ehy.  whieh  has  had  a  tremendous  activity 
in  building  during  the  past  three  years, 
and  the  Times  early  this  year  moved 
into  a  commodioos  plant  in  the  rear  and 
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of  fhp  Fifth  Estate 
The  News  Magazme  of  'he 


March  17 »  1984 


MV  Robert  U»  Brovjn 

Dear  Bob:  lavnons  on  the  lOOth 

4-0  extend  congratulation  causes 

Fo\irth  Estate,  ^.g  newspaper  busines 

in  Shaping  our  nation  on  the 

Bat  it  is  ^^^^y^^^°When  W  ^ate’what  was  to 

1 4  cation  owes  to  V®  nndel,  set  out  to  _^oi  the  E&B  of 
then  associat^  they  this  inagazine  came 

to  be  "The  Nf! «hat  vour  ?Srth  Estate." 

generation  f  alternative  nai^  of  ^^^j^tities  on 

^  ^azines  continue  to  P^^^serve  the  journalists 
Both  our  magazn^es  ^  continue  to  serv 

ro'SS-tt.rt^e  es'ites  —  ^  _ 

_ A  ealnte. 


siaets  — 

a  airand  salute « 

Ftm  our  side  to  ^urs,  a  gran 


Sincerely , 

j 


,735  OeSales  Street  NW 


RADIO  DISCUSSED  AS  PRESS  THREAT  OR  PROMISE 

Broadcasting  Now  Called  Unprofitable  But  lnventi<m  May  Alter  Situation,  While  Automatic  Radio 
Telegraphy  Portends  Revolutionary  Methods  in  News  Service  OperaticMis.  February  9. 1924 


IMPARTIAL  NEWS  TREATMENT  STRESSED 
ON  MRS.  McCORMICK^S  NEWSPAPERS 

Differing  Views  on  Important  Public  Questions  Are  Printed 
in  Parallel  Columns  of  Rockford,  Ill.,  Papers — Daughter 
Writes  Washington  Column 


Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar  re¬ 
cently  conducted  a  leter-writing  contest 
on  “How  Much  Allowance  Should  a 
Husband  Be  Given.”  The  response  was 
even  more  enthusiastic  than  was  expected. 
Editors  also  were  surprised  to  find  many 
women  took  the  contest  very  seriously. — 
E.E.R. 

May  9.  1931 


By  MAXINE  DAVIS 


JOURNALISM  which  not  only  aims 
to  tell  the  truth  but  to  tell  all  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  truth  is  the  ambition  Ruth 
Hanna  McCormick  cherishes  for  the 
newspapers  she  controls. 


ALL  THINGS  BEING  EQUAL— HERE’S  A  RARITY 


Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 

March  7,1931 


46TN  small  communities,  the  local 
^  newspaper  proprietor  is  usually 
made  the  goat  of  the  advertising 
program.  He  is  expected  to  con¬ 
tribute  newspaper  space  free  and 
the  leading  citizens, — all  members 
of  the  social  organization — bring 
the  utmost  pressure  to  bear  in  this 
classic  form  of  high-binding. 

“Do  not  expect  this  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  Advertising  is  the  com¬ 
modity  it  manufactures,  just  as 
surely  as  the  shoe  factory  makes 
shoes.  If  shoe  manufacturers  or 
newspaper  makers  wish  to  con¬ 
tribute  their  respective  commodi¬ 
ties  to  the  cause,  well  and  good. 
But  do  not  fail  to  appreciate  that 
donated  advertising  space  is  dol¬ 
lars  out  of  the  publishers'  pocket 
just  as  surely  as  donated  shoes.” 

— Milton  Goodman. 

January  12,  1924 


Page  Bob  Ripley  1  Believe  it  or  not,  perfect  symmetry  is  attained  in  the 
makeup  of  this  page  from  the  New  York  World  of  Dec.  10.  Makeup  editors 
will  please  note  how  all  stories  are  balanced  in  pairs.  “Such  makeup  is 
developed  whenever  it  ispossible  without  sacrificing  news,”  Ralph  Renaud, 
managing  editor  of  the  World,  declared.  “The  front-page  stories  just  hap¬ 
pened  to  lend  themselves  to  such  treatment  on  Dec.  10.”  The  page  was  laid 
om  b,  B,roii  Lewik  luihl  ■.•ngin,  edilor. 

CHICAGO  HERALD  &  EXAMINER  MARKS 
50TH  YEAR,  JOINING  CITY’S  JUBILEE 

HMrst  Daily  CelebratM  Goldan  AimiverMry  in  Gala  Style — 

May  6,  1931 
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Benders  •Offset^Benders  •Punches  Film  Punches  •Saddles  Shim*  •Plate  Lock-ups 
Punch  Coaters  •  Shears  •Custom  Equip.-  Register  SystemsfAutomated  Plate  Systems 


THE  NMJ-,  WAY  OF  QOJNG  BUSINESS 

It’s  no  secret  to  our  customers  that  we  def¬ 
initely  have  a  new  way  of  doing  business. 
NU-GRAPHICS  dedicates  its  total  design, 
manufacturing,; and  service  capability  to  suit 
each  customers  unique  and  specialized  re¬ 
quirements.  We  meet  our  deadlines,  stand 
behind  our  products,  and  respond  immedi¬ 
ately  to  servide  problems.  We  treat  every  ac¬ 
count  like  it’s  the  only  one  we  have.  That’s 
the  NU-way  of  doing  business. 

NU-GRAPHICS  technicians  are  fully  qualified 
to  give  prompt,  reliable  service  to  all  pre¬ 
press  equipment,  saddles  and  shims,  regard¬ 
less  of  manufacturer. 

For  a  free  evaluation  of  your  printing  require¬ 
ments,  or  further  information  on  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  precision  quality  and  cusfom- 
design  equipment,  contact  Ed  Barnett  or 
Alex  MacLennaii. 

Check  for  info  on  benders  that  utilize  new 
bend  configurations  for  Metro  Presses.  „ 


NU-GRAPHICS  MANUFACTURING  INC.  5312  SYSTEMS  DR.,  HUNTINGTON  BEACH,  CA  92649(714)891-9633 


Thousand  Writers  Swelter  on  Hard  Chairs 
as  Democrats  Meet  in  New  York 

Record  Gathering  of  Reporters  Invades  Historic  Madison  Square  Garden — Waldorf  Headquarters  of 
Press  Services — Newspaper  Club  Arranges  Airplane  Rides,  Midnight  Shows,  Golf,  Baseball 

for  Visitors 

_  June  28.  1924 


ENTER  COLOR  TELEVISION 

HAT  will  the  advent  of  color  television  mean 
journalistically?  At  the  Bell  Telephone  Labo¬ 
ratories  in  New  York,  on  June  27,  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  new  art  was  made  which  indicated 
the  astonishing  advances  the  inventors  have  made 
since  color  television  was  first  successfully  shown  two 
years  ago.  Either  over  the  air  or  on  wires  it  is  now 
possible  to  transmit,  in  accurate  proportions  and  true 
to  natural  colors,  reflections  of  any  still  or  moving 
scene  that  may  be  brought  before  the  receiving  lens. 
Science  no  longer  regards  color  television  as  experi¬ 
mental  and  soon  the  public  will  begin  to  accept  it  as 
a  utility,  like  radio,  sound  motion  pictures,  automo¬ 
biles,  airplanes  and  all  the  other  mechanical  marvels 
of  the  day. 

In  its  initial  stage,  no  doubt,  color  television  will 
play  a  practical  part  in  the  scheme  of  entertainment 
The  Players  Club,  in  New  York,  no  doubt  will  stag* 
“Becky  Sharp”  or  “Henry  IV”  in  a  studio  for  mil¬ 
lions  to  see  and  hear  in  theatres  in  the  scattered  cities 
of  the  country.  Perhaps  it  will  supplant  the  talkies 
in  lime,  operating  with  radio,  or  wired  sound.  Even¬ 
tually  it  will  take  its  place  in  the  American  home, 
a  neat  little  box  attached  to  the  parlor  radio  receiv¬ 
ing  set.  It  will  “carry”  news  and  entertainment.  It 
will  contribute  an  entirely  new  and  highly  admirable 
element'  to  home  life.  It  can  be  the  most  satisfactory 
news  service  ever  devised  by  man,  sure  of  general 
acceptance. 

All  this,  and  much  more,  may  easily  be  anticipated, 
but  some  things  this  new  vision  cannot  do.  It  cannot 
permanently  register  its  impressions.  It  cannot  yield 
a  “complete  service”  from  which  the  beholder  may 
select  his  own  interest  in  his  own  time  and  place. 
At  present,  if  air  waves  be  the  carrier,  there  is  no 
way  by  which  the  broadcaster  of  color  television 
could  collect  a  fee  from  the  receiver;  therefore  he 
will  probably  think  of  selling  space  to  advertisers. 

The  advent  of  color  television  is  an  important 
factor  in  newspaperdom  —  more  important,  by  far, 
than  radio.  We  think  it  is  something  to  work  with, 
not  attempt  to  contest  against.  Nothing  can  or 
should  impede  its  progress.  But  the  mistakes  that 
have  generally  been  made  by  the  press  in  the  instance 
of  radio  broadcasting  of  news  might  very  well  be 
avoided  in  the  case  of  color  television.  The  news¬ 
paper  is  and  will  remain  the  leader  of  human  thought 
and  action.  It  is  the  natural  agent  of  public  com¬ 
munication.  It  should  employ,  in  the  interest  of  its 
readers,  radio  and  television,  just  as  it  has  employed 
the  telegraph  and  the  telephone  and  other  means  of 
transmitting  news.  Radio  and  color  television,  when 
they  are  dealing  with  news,  should  be  under  the  con¬ 
trol  and  operated  by  the  same  forces  that  control  and 
operate  newspapers.  What  uses  are  made  of  these 
mediums  in  the  amusement  field  is  not  of  our  concern. 
But  there  is  good  public  policy  in  closely  tying  the 
news  function  to  established  news  agencies. 

July  13.  1929 


News-Editorial 

makes  whoopee  with  flappers,  public 
enemies  and  movies.  Radio  news  is 
heard  throughout  the  land.  Press 
conferences  seem  to  be  a  farce.  A 
5-day  week  is  proposed.  Color  TV 
appears. 


Tf71l.\T  is  a  “press  conference”  with 
”  the  President  ? 

I  always  wanted  to  know.  It  sounded 
extremely  democratic — the  Chief  Execu¬ 
tive  of  the  Nation  discu.ssing  vital  affairs 
with  his  public  through  the  expert  media 
of  newspaper  reporters.  I  made  up  my 
mind  to  attend  one. 

President  Coolidge  holds  his  "press 
conference”  with  Washington  newspaper 
correspondents  twice  a  week.  One  con¬ 
ference,  held  in  the  morning,  is  for  the 
benefit  of  afternoon  newspapers;  the 
other,  in  late  afternoon,  is  for  the  morn¬ 
ing  field.  The  writer  attended  one  of 
the  former. 

Just  why  is  it  called  a  press  confer¬ 
ence?  Nriie  of  the  correspondents  seemed 
to  know.  No  one  conferred  with  the 
President.  Nothing  imixirtant- absolutely 
no  news— came  out  of  the  particular  con¬ 
ference  the  writer  witnessed,  and  cor¬ 
respondents  questioned  declared  it  typical. 
They  stated  they  rarely  got  anything 
more  than  “background”  from  their 
weekly  White  House  visits.  Under 
Coolidge.  they  said,  they  usually  obtained 
even  less  than  “background.” 

May  10.1924 


PINCHOT’S  ELECTION  RUINS 
NEWS  MEN’S  SUNDAYS 
XT ARRISBURG,  Pa.,  newspaper 
■LI  men  are  preparing  to  work 
many  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  the 
future.  Gifford  Piiuhot,  who  will 
be  inducted  as  Governor  Jan.  20, 
has  a  fashion  of  calling  the  news¬ 
paper  men  together  to  release 
stories  Sunday  afternoon,  obvi¬ 
ously  on  the  theory  that  space 
breaks  are  belter  in  the  Monday 
morning  papers. 

January  10.  1931 


FiUly  one-third  of  first  fiapes  given  over  day 
after  day  to  rvents  in  the  air  testify  to  the 
amasing  publie  interest  in  the  new  art  of  flying. 

July  13.  1929 
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Reducing  plate  costs  20%  is  just  one  of  the  ways 
3M  D^dlinef  helps  you  run  a  tight  ship. 


The  Deadliner  Platemaking  film.  It  eliminates  the  variables  offset  plate  over  32  years  ago. 
System  can  save  you  20%  of  wipe-on  plate  coating  and  For  a  free  brochure  on 

or  more  on  the  per-page  cost  processing.  And  it  cuts  Deadliner  or  information  on 

of  the  materials  used  in  platemaking  time  in  half.  3M’s  creative  financing 

making  a  newspaper  plate.  Best  of  all,  Deadliner  plans,  write  Mike  Rynerson, 

And  there  are  other  important  accomplishes  all  this  _  Printing  &  Reprographic 

ways  this  worldwide  proven  without  any  sacrifice  pea^nw^-  Products  Division/3M, 

system  provides  greater  of  quality,  even  on  223-2N  3M  Center, 

economy  than  conventional  press  runs  in  excess  St.  Paul,  MN  55144. 

silver  film  systems.  of  100,000.  That  Or  call  toll-free 

Deadliner  reduces  labor  kind  of  quality  is  just  1-800-328-1676.  In 

and  equipment  costs.  what  you’d  expect  Minnesota,  call  collect 

It  eliminates  the  need  from  the  company  ( _ 612/733-4041 . 

for  special  darkroom  facilities  that  developed  the  m 

by  replacing  conventional  first  pre-sensitized  _ 


3M  hears  you  . . . 


UNACCOUNTED  FOR  COPIES  VEX  DAILIES 


Constant  Vigilance  Exerted  by  Publishers  to  Reduce  Disparity  Between  Number  of  Papers  Printed 
and  Number  Checked  Out  by  Msul  Room- — Many  Methods  Used 


August  24,  1929 


CONTEST  WINNERS  GET  CANADIAN  TRIP 


Circulation 

staggers  under  a  10-cent  Sun¬ 
day  price.  Despite  publishers’ 
vi^ance.  Many  more  news¬ 
papers  are  printed  than  sold. 
Carrier  boys  win  little  mer¬ 
chant  trips. 


“BOWLER”  FUGHT  DELAYED 


Jamaica  (N.Y.)  Press  carrier  boys  photograplied  at  Thousand  Islands  last 
week.  In  the  center,  seated,  are  Alfred  A.  Brandon,  circulation  manager, 
and  Mrs.  Brandon. 


July  13,  1929 


NEW  YORK’S  10-CENT  PRICE  SITUATION  IN  BRIEF 

T  OSSES  following  establishment  of  Ifl-cent  Sunday  price  by  ITorld,  Herald 
-1-*  Tribune,  Times  and  Brooklyn  Eagle  are  slowly  being  recovered. 

Daily  News  abolished  allowance  of  full  returns  to  dealers  after  Jan.  5,  and 
World  will  go  back  to  5  per  cent  return  basis,  Jan.  18. 

Start  of  series  by  former  Gov.  Alfred  EL  Smith  reported  as  bringing  10,000 
to  25,000  gain  to  Sunday  World. 

Pre-date  edition  price  racketeering  was  dealt  a  severe  blow  this  week  when 
License  Commissioner  Geraghty  revoked  the  license  of  a  Brooklyn  dealer 
for  charging  more  than  the  printed  price  of  paper,  and  suspended  licenses  of 
several  others  after  hearings  brought  about  through  efforts  of  the  Publishers’ 
Association  of  New  York  City. 


January  10,  1931 


Weather  Holds  Chicago  Tribune 
Plane  at  Hudson  Bay 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions,  which 
have  prevailed  in  Canada  since  the  Chi- 
carjo  Tribune  plane,  the  “Untin”  Bowler, 
left  Lake  Remi,  Ont.,  on  the  second  lap 
of  its  Chicajfo-to-Berlin  flight,  were 
holding  up  the  journey,  as  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  went  to  press.  The  plane  was 
still  waiting  to  take  off  from  the  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay  company  post  at  Great  Whale 
River,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Hudson 
bay,  for  the  hop  of  600  miles  to  Port 
Burwell,  Cape  Chidley,  T.abrador. 

The  crew  consists  of  Robert  Cast  and 
Parker  Cramer,  pilots,  and  Robert  Wood, 
aviation  editor  of  the  Tribune. 

July  13,  1929 


URGED  TO  READ  DAIUES 


AUDIT  BUREAU  BANS  FREE  CIRCULATION 
MEMBERS  AS  STEP  IN  PROGRESS 

More  Than  30  Publications  of  This  Class  Dropped — 1923  Re¬ 
port  Shows  Most  Successful  Year — Hawaiian  and 
Japan  Dailies  Ask  Membership 

January  19,  1924 


DUPLICATION  FOUND  ONLY  4.6%  IN 
MORNING,  EVENING  READERS 

Colorado  Springs  Survey  Disproves  Theory  That  Advertising  in 
Both  Papers  Is  Impractical — Shows  That  No  Fixed  Habits 
Exist  Among  Readers  of  Various  CIsMses  or  Locations 

August  10,  1929 


High  School  Tooehor*  Told  It  Would 
Improvo  Cla**  Work 

Teachers  attending  the  annual  South¬ 
ern  West  Virginia  High  School  Teach¬ 
ers’  Institute  at  Bluefleld,  W.  Va.,  re¬ 
cently  were  advised  by  Dr,  M.  P. 
Shawkey,  president  of  Marshall  College, 
to  “read  the  newspapers”  before  going 
to  their  classrooms. 

Dr.  Shawkey  charged  that  present- 
day  textbooks  dealt  too  much  with  the 
past. 

“The  story  of  the  windmill,”  he  said, 
“should  be  replaced  with  the  story  of 
Lindbergh.  The  first  thing  a  high  swool 
teacher  should  do  is  read  the  morning 
newspaper,  but  few  of  theiti  get  up  in 
time  for  that.” 


Septambar  7,  1929 
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ATTEMPT  TO  BURN  HER  HOME  FAILS 
TO  INTIMIDATE  WOMAN  EDITOR 

Miu  Elizabeth  A.  Smart,  Publisher  of  Cambridge  (N.Y.) 
Washington  County  Post,  Declares  Attaicks  on 
Bootleggers  Will  Continue 

I^ARRYING  on  the  traditions  of  her  nor  false  testimony  can  prevail,  who  has 
^  father  and  uncle,  pioneer  crusaders  constantly  through  the  past  over-ruled 


Elizabeth  A.  Smabt 


of  northern  New  York,  Miss  Elizabeth 
A.  Smart',  editor 
and  owner  of  the 
Cambridge  (N. 
Y.)  Washington 
County  Post,  this 
week  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  to 
the  lawbreaking 
element  after  her 
home  had  been 
set  on  fire. 

Since  resum¬ 
ing  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  the  Post 
a  month  ago. 
Miss  Smart  has 
waged  a  con¬ 
tinuous  fight  against  prohibition  law  vio¬ 
lators  in  the  community,  resulting  in 
several  raids  by  federal  agents. 

Recently  firebugs  placed  a  can  of 
gasoline  in  the  editor’s  home  and  ignited 
it.  Serious  damage  to  the  property  was 
prevented  by  the  quick  action  of  a  volun¬ 
teer  fire  force.  In  the  next  issue  of  the 
Post,  the  following  editorial  appeared; 

“If  the  person  or  persons  responsible 
for  the  recent  fire  at  the  home  of  the 
editor  hopes  to  intimidate  us  either  in 
our  efforts  to  save  this  newspaper  to  the 
community  or  in  our  efforts  to 
strengthen  and  uj^old  the  hands  of  the 
officers  of  the  law  against  law-breaking 
they  might  as  well  understand  at  once 
that  all  such  efforts  will  be  unavailing.” 

This  editorial  was  the  first  intima¬ 
tion  that  Miss  Smart  suspected  a  band 
of  bootleggers  of  setting  fire  to  her 
home.  State  troopers  have  since  taken 
up  a  search  for  the  firebugs,  and  are 
maintaining  careful  guard  over  the 
woman  editor’s  property. 

Miss  Smart  remains  steadfast  in  her 
campaign  against  law  violators. 

‘“niis  incident,”  she  declared,  “will 
have  no  effect  whatever  on  my  efforts 
to  do  and  write  what  I  believe  to  be 
correct.  I  am  not  afraid.” 


the  counsels  of  evil  men  and  who  can 
be  relied  on  to  do  so  through  the  future.” 

The  bootleggers  of  Washington  county 
seem  to  have  met  a  foe  worthy  of  their 
steel,  or  fire.  She  refuses  to  quit  for 
many  reasons  one  of  them  being  her 
simple  statement: 

“The  Post  has  been  published  since 
1788.  It  is  an  old  newspaper,  an  honest 
newspaper  and  it  will  remain  so.” 

September  7,  1929 


HIS  NAME  STILL  VEXES 
ANOTHER  SMITH 

The  Seattle  Times  has  two 
Smiths  on  its  staff  of  photog¬ 
raphers.  The  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  long  a  victim  of  mistaken 
identity  and  mixed-up  mail,  de¬ 
cided  to  pul  an  end  to  it  all,  so 
he  had  his  name  officially  recorded 
as  “Another”  Smith. 

This  year,  Kenneth  W.  Barr, 
rotogravure  editor  of  the  Times, 
made  application  for  a  renewal  of 
Another  Smith’s  navy  card,  at  the 
same  time  obtaining  cards  for 
other  members  of  the  staff.  It 
took  nearly  two  weeks  of  tele¬ 
graphing  and  letter  writing  before 
Mr.  Barr  was  able  to  explain  to 
the  Times’  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  and  he  in  turn  to  the 
Navy  Department  that  “Another” 
was  spelled  with  a  capital  “A”  and 
that  the  word  identified  a  par¬ 
ticular  Smith  and  not  just  another 
Smith. 

Mr,  Another  Smith  is  not  sure 
whether  the  oddity  he  has  injected 
into  his  name  is  any  less  confus¬ 
ing  than  plain  John  Smith. 

August  31,  1929 


Three  staff  members  of  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times  were  sentenced  to  jail 
because  they  will  not  reveal  the  sources  of  information  for  the  paper’s  recent 
expose  of  wholesale  violations  of  the  liquor  law  in  Washington.  Left  to  right, 
they  are.  Jack  Nevins,  Gorman  Hendricks,  reporters;  Dan  O’Connell,  city 
editor,  and  Linton  Burkett,  reporter.  O’Connell  was  charged  with  contempt 
of  court  for  refusing  to  divulge  the  names  of  the  reporters  who  gathered 
the  data,  but  was  released  from  his  pledge  of  secrecy  hy  the  reporters. 


November  2,  1929 


BRITISH  JOURNALIST  IN  HOLLYWOOD 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Winston  Churchill,  British  journalist  and  statesman,  is  shown  at 
a  dinner  tendered  in  his  honor  by  the  cinema  executives  at  the  M-G-M  studios 
in  HoUywood.  Left  to  right  at  the  table  are:  Governor  C.  C.  Young  of  Cali¬ 
fornia,  William  Randolph  Churchill,  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Mr.  Churchill, 
and  Louis  B.  Mayer,  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  executive. 

September  28,  1929 


PHOTO  IMPLICATES  JUROR 


Judge  Dismisses  Snooks  Talesman  on 
Daily  News  Photo  Evidence 

A  photograph  snapped  by  Joseph 
Acosta,  staff  photographer  of  the  Kezu 
York  Daily  Mezvs,  was  responsible  last 
week  for  the  dismissal  of  Edith  Dysinger 
from  the  jury  sitting  in  the  trial  ot 
James  Snook  at  Columbus,  O.,  for  the 
murder  of  Theora  Hix.  The  photograph 
showing  Miss  Dysinger  talking  to  Max 
Seyfert  an  attorney  for  the  defense  out¬ 
side  the  courtroom  was  shown  to  Judge 
Scarlett,  who,  going  on  the  rule  that  it 
is  illegal  for  an  attorney  in  a  law  case 
to  speak  to  member  of  the  jury  pri¬ 
vately,  dismissed  Miss  Dysinger. 

It  was  during  a  luncheon  recess  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  that  Acosta’s  attention  was 
called  to  the  lawyer  and  jurist  convers¬ 
ing  by  Irene  Kuhn,  Daily  News  staff 
reporter  covering  the  trial.  Acosta  shot 
his  picture  and  presented  the  printed 
photo  to  the  judge. 

August  10,  1929 
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Production 

speeds  up  with  wire 
photographs.  Just  before  the 
crash,  new  newspaper  build¬ 
ings  and  skyscrapers  spring 
up  while  the  Typographical 
Union  asks  for  a  5-day  week. 


TN  a  redly  illumined  dark  room  in 
the  American  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Building,  195  Broadway,  New 
York,  this  week,  a  group  of  electrical 
engineers  and  newspaper  men  watched 
with  silent,  absorbed  interest  a  brilliant 
beam  of  light  play  with  fluctuating  in¬ 
tensity  upon  a  photographic  film  revolv¬ 
ing  slowly  on  a  cylinder. 

For  4  minutes  and  36  seconds  the  beam 
played  on  the  sensitive  paper.  Then  it 
disappeared.  An  attendant  removed  the 
film,  placed  it  in  a  chemical  bath  and  held 
it  up  to  the  light.  There,  in  clear  outline 
and  easily  distinguishable  was  a  picture 
of  three  Cleveland  newspaper  men  taken 
in  Cleveland  only  44  minutes  before. 
Impossible? 

No.  an  amazing  fact. 

A  picture  had  been  transmitted  over 
522  miles  of  long  distance  telephone  wire 
in  less  than  5  minutes  and  received  per¬ 
fect  enough  for  newspaper  reproduction. 
Pictures  by  wire — the  dream  of  hun¬ 


dreds  of  inventors  and  electrical  engi- 
neers-was  a  fact.  May  24.  1924 


COHVEMTIOM  HALL,  CLEVELAND 

Wired  photofraph  ehowlrg  new  Cleveland  Convention  Hall,  which  will  lOon  he  roaring  with 
0.  0.  P.  oonvention. 

May  24.  1924 


You’ve  got  questions  — 

We’re  here  to  help  you  find  the  answers 


Dow  Communications 


Chances  are,  if  you  have  questions  on  just 
about  any  subject  in  the  news  today,  there’s 
someone  within  The  Dow  Chemical  Company 
who  has  some  facts  and  experience  that  will 
help  you  find  an  answer. 

We  have  experts  in  the  various  sciences,  the 
environment  and  the  chemical  industry,  of 
course.  But  we’re  much  more  than  that. 


Dow  people  are  involved  in  safety, 
community  projects,  computers,  economics, 
energy  conservation,  physical  fitness,  security, 
pharmaceuticals,  and  business  forecasting  to 
name  a  few.  We  have  people  with  interests 
ranging  from  A  to  Z. 

The  next  time  you  have  a  question,  give  us  a 
call.  We  just  might  be  the  answer  you  need. 


Tim  Scott 

Manager,  Print  Media  Relations 
617-636-0617 


Phil  Schneider 

Director,  Media  Relations  &  Issues 
617-636-0672 


‘Trademark  of  Th*  Dow  Chemical  Compuy  Sarah  PHnce  Bob  Featherly 

Environmental  Quality  Communications  Manager,  Broadcast  Relations 

617-636-3270  617-636-9432 
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Every  great  community 
has  a  great  newspaper. 

TTie  advertising  community 
is  rb  exception. 


Mail  Order  Retail  Branch  Advertising 
New  Factor  In  Local  Linage 

Aggressive  Promotion  Has  Acted  as  Tonic  on  Rival  Stores,  Some  Managers  Declare — Nearly  800 
Branches  Operating  in  Various  Cities — Sales  Show  Big  Gains 


A  NEW  factor  in  local  newspaper  ad- 
vertising  has  developed  in  recent 
years  with  the  establishment  of  700  to 
800  retail  stores  throughout  the  nation 
by  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  and  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  the  two  great  mail 
order  houses,  whose  advertising  for 
years  was  based  almost  wholly  on  fat 
catalogs  spread  broadcast  over  small 
towns  and  rural  districts. 

What  the  effect  will  be  on  advertising 
bjr  rival  stores  is  a  question  that  brings 
widely  varying  opinions  from  newspaper 
advertising  managers.  Some  see  an  ad¬ 
vertising  tonic  in  the  new  competition; 
others  feel  that  there  is  little  direct  ef¬ 
fect  to  be  traced. 

In  any  event,  new  ideas  in  merchan¬ 
dising  have  been  introduced  in  cities  all 
over  the  country,  especially  in  some  of 
the  larger  cities  which  formerly  were 
little  affected  by  the  large  mail-order 
firms.  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery 
Ward  branches  established  in  these  larger 
cities  are  in  many  instances  complete  de¬ 
partment  stores  so  far  as  size  and  amount 
of  stock  go.  They  are  usually  away 
from  the  established  retail  district,  being 
located  in  the  outer  sections  of  a  city. 
Sometimes  there  are  more  than  one  in  a 
city,  well  separated  from  each  other  as 
well  as  from  the  downtown  district. 

One  powerful  appeal  made  on  the 
basis  of  such  locations  is  that  of  free¬ 
dom  from  traffic  congestion  and  ease  of 
automobile  parking.  Some  officials  of 
downtown  stores  are  frankly  worried 
at  the  possible  effect  of  this  "decentral¬ 
ization”  force,  as  they  consider  it. 

In  smaller  cities  the  Sears,  Roebuck 
and  Montgomery  Ward  stores  are  of 
fewer  departments  and  smaller  stock, 
but  frequently  compare  favorably  in  size 
with  the  largest  of  the  independent 
stores  in  their  cities. 

October  12,  1929 

SCRIPPS  BUST  DEDICATED 


Work  of  Jo  Dayidcon  Placed  in  Lobby 
of  Pittsburgh  Press  Building 

The  memory  of  the  founder  of  the 
Scripps- Howard  newspapers  was  honored 
May  28  when  a  bronze  bust  of  Edward 
Wyllis  Scripps  was  dedicated  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  building,  Boulevard  of 
the  Allies. 

Speakers  pledged  the  Press  to  main¬ 
tain  Scripps’  cr^. 

“He  gave  to  America  independence  in 
journalism,”  is  lettered  in  bronze  beneath 
the  bust,  which  faces  the  entrance  from 
a  niche  in  the  first  floor  lobby.  The  bust 
is  the  work  of  Jo  Davidson  of  Paris. 

Speakers  were  Harry  C.  Milholland, 
president  of  the  Press  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  ;  Harold  D.  Jacobs,  editor,  and 
C.  A.  Collin,  office  manager. 

June  6,  1931 


Advertising 

is  stimulated  by  the  mail  order  advertising  of 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Montgomery  Ward. 
Newspaper  advertisements  are  “short  and 
sweet”  to  reflect  the  snappy  new  world,  but 
sober  quickly  as  the  thirties  set  in. 


MAIL  ORDER  LINAGE  IN  VARIOUS  CFTIES 


Seara  Roe- 

Montgomery 

Other  Dept. 

Percentage 
of  Mail- 
Order  Firms* 
Linage  to 
Other  Dept. 

ALBANY:  buck  Linage 

Ward  Linage 

Stores*  Linage 

Stores’  Linage 

8  montha,  1929, . 

5,257 

242,412 

1304.905 

16.45% 

8  montha,  1928.. 

2,276 

1,448,773 

0.15% 

BALTIMORE: 

8  months,  1929.. 

425 

305,184 

6310,081 

4.69% 

8  montha,  1928. . 

7,065 

193,395 

7,115,496 

2.81% 

BIRMINGHAM: 

8  months,  1929. . 

28.553 

71385 

5380,668 

1.86% 

8  months,  1928. . 

29,963 

84,629 

5392,745 

2.04% 

CANTON,  OHIO: 

8  months,  1929. , 

70.140 

1362349 

5.14% 

8  months,  1928. . 

33,054 

2351.743 

1.29% 

DALLAS: 

8  months,  1929., 

291,561 

4.133311 

7.05% 

8  months*  1928. . 

310,156 

4.028.156 

7.69% 

DES  MOINES: 

8  months,  1929. . 

97,471 

1.763,922 

532% 

8  montha,  1928. . 

39,622 

2.051371 

1.93% 

DULUTH: 

8  months,  1929. .  .. 

137,039 

1,165,810 

11.75% 

8  months,  1928. .  .. 

147,403 

1304.957 

12.23% 

FORT  WAYNE,  IND.; 

8  months,  1929. . 

276,512 

141,030 

2.667,722 

16.15% 

8  months,  1928. . 

95,506 

2,482.925 

3.84% 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO.: 

8  months,  1929,. 

167377 

268,213 

2,359.748 

18.46% 

8  months,  1928. . 

237337 

276,606 

3.108.329 

16.53% 

LOS  ANGELES: 

8  months,  1929.. 

428,944 

8.101.738 

539% 

8  months,  1928. . 

407,107 

7.938.241 

5.12% 

MEMPHIS: 

8  months,  1929. . 

262,634 

3374.356 

6.77% 

8  months,  1928.. 

291,994 

3.819.945 

7.63% 

OKLAHOMA  CITY: 

8  months,  1929.. 

88,432 

99,482 

1.739.074 

10.80% 

8  months,  1928. . 

104,781 

1,995,766 

5.25% 

OMAHA: 

8  months,  1929. . 

102,719 

34,475 

1376.194 

731% 

8  months,  1928. , 

36,744 

64367 

1,960,905 

5.16% 

WASHINGTON: 

8  months,  1929., 

75,527 

3303 

6326.606 

136% 

9  months,  1928. , 

8,520 

5,858,097 

.14% 

Note:  In  tome  inttancet  adverti>in|  Hated  here  ia  for  Seara  Roebuck  or 
Montgomery  Ward  atorea  outaide  the  citiea  mentioned,  aa  for  inatance  a 
Montgomery  Ward  atore  at  Alexandria,  Va.,  acroaa  the  Potomac  from  Waah- 
ington.  In  tome  other  inatancet,  a  atore  bat  been  opened  to  recently  that 
the  advertiaing  doet  not  cover  the  full  period.  Tbeae  figuret  are  compiled 
from  meaaurementa  by  Media  Records,  Inc. 


October  12.  1929 


ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATOR  SALES  MOUNT 


Newspaper  Advertising  Credited  With  Playing  Big  Part  in  Growth  of  Industry- 
September  to  Keep  Refrigeration  Before  the  Public 


-Contest  Planned  for 

August  31.  1929 
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KELLEY  CASE  TO  GRAND 
JURY  IN  JUNE 


Memphis  Press-Scimiter  Backing  Re* 
porter  First  Charged  by  Sheriff 
With  Inciting  a  Mob— Now 
Calls  It  “Libel” 


(Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Memphis,  Tenn.,  May  12. — Unless  the 
matter  is  dropped  in  the  meantime,  the 
charge  made  against  Gerald  Kelley,  re- 
portcv  for  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Sci¬ 
mitar.  by  Sheriff  Charles  Doyle,  Water 
\'alley.  Mass.,  will  be  presented  to  the 
grand  jury  in  June. 

Kelley,  out  on  $1,000  bond,  doesn’t 
know  definitely  what  he  is  charged  with. 
The  sheriff  first  said  he  was  charged  with 
attempting  to  incite  a  mob,  but  later  said 
it  was  criminal  libel,  “against  the  state  of 
Mississippi.” 

The  charge  is  based  on  Kelley’s  re- 
portorial  work  in  covering  the  axe  mur¬ 
der  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Wagner, 
prominent  residents  of  Water  \’alley.  Fol¬ 
lowing  the  arrest  and  confession  of  Sam 
Green,  18,  negro,  Kelley  phoned  his  paper 
that  mob  violence  threatened.  The  sher¬ 
iff  denied  it,  although  he  moved  the 
prisoner  to  Greenwood  for  safe-keeping. 
The  other  Memphis  afternoon  paper  car¬ 
ried  a  similar  report,  as  did  the  press 
associations.  The  charges.^  however, 
were  directed  only  against  Kelley. 

Kelley  is  being  backed  by  his  pape*"- 
I’ress-Scimitar.  in  commenting  on  the 
matter  editorially,  said  in  part ; 

“The  sheriff  maintained  tliat  the  as¬ 
semblage  of  some  300  persons,  addressed 
by  him  on  two  occasions,  did  not  consti¬ 
tute  a  mob.  Webster  defines  a  mob  as 
a  crowd ;  a  multitude ;  a  promiscuous 
gathering  of  people;  a  disorderly  crowd 
or  riotous  assembly. 

“Gerald  Kelley  is  an  exi^rienced  re¬ 
porter.  He  was  sent  to  Wa'er  \  alley 
because  of  this  newspaper’s  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  report  accurately  what  he 
sees  and  hears.  An  early  hearing  of  his 
case  is  to  be  desired.  .A  clearer  defini¬ 
tion  of  the  charge  upon  which  he  was 
jailed  would  be  wclconied. 

“In  the  meantime,  Kelley's  status  as  a 
reporter  for  this  newsiiaper  remains  un¬ 
changed.  He  says  what  he  wrote  was 
true.  We  stand  on  his  word." 

May  16.  1931 


The  BEST  little 
TEST  MARKET 
in  the  U.S.A.! 


Eltoona  SHltcrot 

69^0  COVERAGE 


items: 

1924-1933 


This  advertisement,  prepared  by  a 
newspaper  artist,  represents  the  new 
vogue  in  “short  and  sweet”  adver¬ 
tising  messages.  It  runs  in  more  than 
a  srore  of  newspapers,  varying  in  two, 
three  and  four-rolumn  sizes. 

July  20.  1929 


Radio  fans  organize  to  drive 
advertising  from  the  air 
.  .  .  Broadcasting  called  un¬ 
profitable  but  revolutionary 
methods  may  lie  ahead  ,  .  .  Audit 
Bureau  of  Circulation  bans  free 
circulation  members;  drops  30 
publications  .  .  .  Advertising  per¬ 
sonnel  told  more  research  is 
needed  if  advertising  potential  is  to 
be  fulfilled  .  .  .  Paid  newspaper 
space  used  for  fight  against  Ku  IGux 
Klan  in  New  York  City  area  .  ,  . 
H.V,  Kaltenbom,  associate  editor 
of  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  a  broad¬ 
caster,  says  radio  and  newspapers 
should  be  partners  .  .  .  Theatri¬ 
cal  producer  Flo  Ziegfeld  has  aban¬ 
doned  all  advertising  media  except 
newspapers;  they’re  the  best,  he 
says  .  .  ,  Newspaper  space  in¬ 
creased  credit  insurance  sales 
300%  in  1924  .  ,  .  Big  ad  cam¬ 
paigns  prepared  for  auto  industry 
in  1929  as  drastic  buying  slump 
seems  likely  ,  .  .  Tarzan  author 
Edgar  Rice  Burroughs  attributes 
his  success  to  newspapers;  Neiv 
York  World  first  to  publish  adven¬ 
ture  series  .  .  ,  Musicians  use 
newspaper  space  to  fight  “canned 
music”;  will  spend  $500,000  in  617 
newspapers  against  using  mechani¬ 
cal  devices  in  theatres  .  .  .  B’way 
columnist  Mark  Hellinger  visits 
Hollywood;  tells  reporters  who 
seek  screen  writing  careers  that 
they’ll  become  insignificant  cogs  in 
great  scenario  machine  ,  ,  .  Los 
Angeles  attorney  says  lawyers 
should  use  advertising  ,  .  .  Sur¬ 
vey  shows  radio  news  has  small 
effect  on  newspaper, 

N.Y.  editor  says  journalism  stu¬ 
dents  can’t  spell  and  don’t  know 
good  English  grammar  .  .  . 
Bureau  of  Advertising  analy¬ 
sis  shows  89  of  100  leaders  in 
1928  spent  more  money  in  newspa¬ 
pers  than  in  magazines  .  .  .  Cali¬ 
fornia  editor  faces  criminal  libel 
charge  for  criticizing  judge’s 
sentence  .  .  .  E&P  editorial  pon¬ 
ders  future  of  color  TV  after  first 
demonstration  of  “new  art”  ,  .  . 
Aviation  industry  called  “under¬ 
advertised”.  .  .Agency  executive 
declares  free  publicity  has  failed 
to  convert  public  to  use  of  planes 


'T'HE  press  of  the  more  politically  en- 
lightened  portions  of  the  world,  hav¬ 
ing  passed  through  two  epochs,  one  in 
which  publica¬ 
tion  was  a  gov- 
e  r  n  m  e  n  t  mon¬ 
opoly  and  a  sec¬ 
ond  in  which  it 
was  the  priviler^e 
o  f  recognized 
parties  within 
the  state,  is  now 
in  the  latter  part 
of  a  third  epoch 
in  which  its  po¬ 
litical  independ¬ 
ence  is  assured 
by  the  profitable 
commercial  sup¬ 
port-  of  a  large 


Walter  I.ippmaxx 


body  of  readers,  according  to  Walter 
Lippmann,  editor  of  the  Xew  York 
World.  Mr.  Lippmann  made  this  state¬ 
ment  Jan.  12,  in  an  address  at  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Paul  Block  Foundation.  His  ad¬ 
dress  reviewed  the  progress  of  journal¬ 
ism  from  the  ‘dramatic,  disorderly, 
episodic  type"  of  old-style  personal  jour¬ 
nalism  to  the  "object ive,  orderly  and 
comprehensive  presentation  of  news 
which  is  now  in  the  ascendancy.” 

Newspapers  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new 
epoch,  Mr.  Lippmann  predicted,  in 
which  the  popular  press  will  gradually 
be  transformed  or  be  superseded  by  a 
more  sober,  less  sensational  and  more 
reliable  type  of  journalism.  His  ad¬ 
dress,  in  part,  follows: 

"Certainly  it  is  not  easy  for  one  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  practice  of  daily  journalism 
*0  feel  any  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
express  more  than  his  own  working 
philosophy,  to  indicate  the  general  ideas 
which  seem  to  him  to  provide  rational 
basis  for  what  he  is  doing,  and  to  give 
him  his  general  sense  of  direction.  For 
it  is  a  first  fact  in  the  whole  situation  of 
modern  newspapers  that  there  does  not 
exist  any  generally  accepted  public 
philosophy  about  them. 

January  17.  1931 
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LAST  A.N.P.A.  FOUNDER 
DIES  IN  NASHUA,  N.  H. 


COMIC  SECTION  ADVERTISING  STARTS 
GENERAL  FOODS  USING  49  PAPERS 


Jerome  C.  Briggs,  82,  Was  One  of 
Group  of  Four  That  Met  in  Detroit 
to  Make  Plans  for  National 
Association 


Jerome  C.  Briggs,  82,  for  many  years 
with  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal, 
and  the  last  surviving  founder  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  died  March  25  at  his  home  in 
Nashua,  N.  H.  Mr.  Briggs  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  that  group  of  four  publishers  who 
gathered  at  the  old  Russell  House  in  De¬ 
troit  in  August,  1886,  to  make  plans  that 
eventually  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
A.N.P.A.  The  other  members  of  the 
group  were  Milton  A.  McRae,  W.  H. 
Brearley,  of  the  Detroit  News,  and  J. 
Ambrose  Butler,  of  the  Buffalo  News. 

Mr.  Briggs  was  born  at  Delta,  O.  He 
received  his  primary  education  in  the 
schools  at  the  several  places  in  Ohio  in 
which  his  family  resided.  Later  educa¬ 
tion  was  obtained  in  schools  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Maine.  In  1865  the  family 
returned  to  Ohio  and  young  Jerome  was 
sent  to  Otterbein  College  at  Westerville. 

March  28.  1931 
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KING  OBTAINS  WAR  NOVEL 


Buys  Syndicate  Rights  to  “All  Quiet 
on  the  Western  Front” 

King  P'eatures  Syndicate  has  bought 
rights  to  “All  Quiet  on  the  Western 
Prom”,  rated  by  critics  as  one  of  the 
best  war  novels,  and  selected  by  the 
Book-of-the-Month-Club  as  its  choice  for 
June.  The  book  is  an  indictment  of  war, 
written  by  a  German  soldier.  The  first 
ncwspaiier  release  date  is  July  14. 


oatietRv. 


First  cartoon  advertisement  in  the  General  Foods  series. 


TTNQUALIFIED  predictions  that  the 
^  fall  of  1929  will  produce  the  largest 
volume  of  newspaper  advertising  ever 
printed  were  given  Editor  &  Publisher 
this  week  by  many  well-informed  sources 
in  the  country’s  principal  industrial  cen¬ 
ters.  Information  from  Washington  bears 
out  these  predictions  for  all  lines  except 
those  intimately  associated  with  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  for  these  a  slight  drop  from 
last  year’s  record  is  foreseen. 

At  the  head  of  the  list  of  newspaper 
advertisers  who  will  make  increased  and 
increasing  use  of  newspaper  space  this 
fall  stands,  naturally,  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry.  The  year’s  production  is  expected 
to  exceed  5,000,000  vehicles,  several  of 
them  new  products  of  companies  with 
long  advertising  experience  and  the  re¬ 
sources  to  use  newspaper  space  in  the 
grand  manner.  Manufacturers  of  auto¬ 
motive  accessories  will  also  swell  the 
year’s  advertising  with  appropriations  far 
m  excess  of  their  1928  figures,  it  is  re¬ 
ported. 


BABIES  AND  DOGS  PUT  OVER  MESSAGES 
IN  “HUMAN  INTEREST”  ADVERTISING 


Pretty  Girls  Don't  Rule  All  Copy  Today — Listerine  Presents 
Canine  Testimonial  and  Texaco  Has  “Listen  Dogs” — 

Milk  Companies  Invade  Nursery 

June  13.  1931 


NEW  INQUIRY  BOARD  WILL  SAFEGUARD 
AGAINST  FRAUDULENT  ADVERTISING 


Work  of  New  Group  of  Federal  Trade  Commission  Will  Be 
Largely  Confidential,  Spokesman  Says — ^Will  Encourage 
Industry  to  Police  Its  Ranks 

August  3.  1929 
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“Newspapers  of  today  are  too 
mechanical,  too  cold.  They  are 
not  getting  enough  of  the  real 
color  of  life  into  their  make-up.” 

*  <K  « 

“I  firmly  believe  that  my  ideal 
is  the  right  one  for  the  present- 
day  newspapers.” 


Bernarr  Macfadden 


August  31.  1929 

SENSATIONAL  NEWSPAPERS  NEAR  END 
OF  VOGUE  HERE  AND  ABROAD,  GANNETT 

More  Substantial  Publications,  Long  Desired  by  Newspaper 
Workers,  May  Meet  New  Public  Demand  in 
Near  Future,  Publisher  Declares 

April  18.  1931 

AVERAGE  REPORTER’S  PAY  “MEAGER,” 
GOVERNMENT  OFFICIAL  FINDS 

Cub  Reporter  Can  Expect  $15  to  $25  a  Week,  While  the 
Average  Salary  Is  $60,  Walter  Greenleaf  Reports 

January  3.  1931 


THE  RAMBLING  NEWSPAPER  MAN 

By  Lewis  F.  Carr 

No  moss!  Men  rail  and  mock  me  in  my  need. 

A  poor,  un-nioneyed  fool!  Yet  you  may  read 
When  men  seek  power,  they  come  to  me  alone 
To  find  the  way.  I  am  a  rolling  stone. 

A  rolling  stone!  And  I  know  secrets  deep 
Known  but  to  those  whose  pulses  mount  and  leap 
To  knowledge,  counting  all  else  vain  and  poor. 

It  is  to  learn  —  to  learn  —  that  we  endure. 

To  learn, —  perchance  to  know!  Oh.  be  it  yours 
To  make,  amass,  to  bow  before  the  lures 
Of  power.  But  mine  to  guide  you  as  you  will. 

As  having  nothing,  having  all  things  still. 

Oh  not  to  seek  dead  secrets  or  lost  arts. 

But  living  secrets  buried  in  men's  hearts. 

Oh.  at  this  garish,  gaudy  unplanned  show 
I  seek  a  ring-side  seat,  for  1  must  know. 

I  must  know  winners  'ere  the  fight’s  begun. 

I  must  know  how  and  why  when  all  is  done. 

I  must  be  first  to  whisper  low  the  name 
And  ask  no  boon,  but  to  have  done  the  same. 

And  as  the  great  rare  thunders  down  the  course. 
Oh,  be  it  yours  to  own  the  winning  horse. 

But  be  it  mine  to  breathe  the  whispered  fire 
That  lifts  the  struggling  winner  to  the  wire. 

Oh,  be  it  yours,  the  power  to  which  men  bow. 

It  is  enough  for  me  to  tell  you  how. 

Content,  if  it  be  written  on  the  scroll 
That  I  but  gain  momentum  as  I  roll. 


July  6.  1929 


.  .  .  Thousands  endorse  Hear.st 
drive  to  abolish  tax  on  earned 
incomes  .  .  .  Cub  reporter  earns 
$15-25  weekly;  newspaper  pay 
called  low  to  justify  4-years  of 
college  .  .  .  When  Schmeling- 
Uzcudum  Hght  is  kept  off  air, 
newspaper  circulation  jumps  .  .  . 
National  advertisers  oppose  gov¬ 
ernment  censorship  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines  .  .  .  Mrs.  Ruth  Hanna 
McCormick  stresses  impartial 
news  treatment  for  her  news¬ 
papers  .  .  .  Advertising  leaders 
say  business  not  hurt  by  1929 
market  depression  .  .  .  Editorial 
on  New  York  World  and  Tele¬ 
gram  consolidation  declares 
founders  Pulitzer  and  Scripps 
were  “firmly  bound  by  ties  of  a 
common  idealism  regarding 
public  affairs”  .  .  .  Heywood 
Broun  receives  death  threat  fol¬ 
lowing  criticism  of  N.Y.U.’s 
treatment  of  black  football  player 
in  Georgia  game. 


Difficulty  of  defining  obscenity 
surfaces  in  Sumner-Darrow 
debates  .  .  .  Journalism  teachers 
and  practicing  newspapermen  form 
committee  to  “place  journalism  on  a 
dignified  professional  basis” 
.  .  .  Advertisers  told  babies 
and  dogs  are  at  least  as  good  as 
pretty  girls  in  ad  copy  .  .  .  Color 
printing  will  be  necessity  in  future, 
Chicago  Tribune  says  .  .  .  AFA 
says  truth  is  “biggest  thing  in 
advertising  today”  .  .  .  Frank  Gan¬ 
nett:  “Sensational  newspapers  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  vogue” 
.  .  .  AP  and  ANPA  conven¬ 
tions  discuss  radio  competition  and 
newsprint  costs  .  .  .  Market  crash 
demonstrated  sipiificance  of  finan¬ 
cial  page  in  newspapers,  say  busi¬ 
ness  editor  .  .  .  Washington  Her¬ 
ald  study  shows  1,360  persons 
were  killed  in  enforcement  of  pro¬ 
hibition  laws  .  .  .  Press  pledges  to 
end  gangs;  Capone  and  19  other 
“public  enemies”  now  in  the  law’s 
hands  .  .  .  Pulitzer  becomes  New 
York  World  editor,  succeeding  the 
late  Frank  Cobb;  Walter  Lippman 
chief  editorial  writer .  .  .  Nearly 
1,000  newspapermen  swelter  in 
Madison  Square  Garden  to  cover 
1924  Democratic  Convention 
...  14  radio  stations  broadcast 
convention  speeches  .  .  .  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer's  new  plant  is 
skyscraper  built  on  stilts;  claims  to 
be  largest  newspaper. 
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PRESS  REDEEMING  PLEDGE  TO  END  GANGS 

Capone  and  Nineteen  Other  “Public  Enemies”  Are  in  Hands  of  Law — Two  Desperadoes  Dead — 
Chicago  Cleanup  Vowed  by  Newspapers  Last  June  Is  Being  Realized 


A  JOURNALISTIC  TRIUMPH 

“The  fluctuations  in  newspaper  advertising  since  1919  have 
been  less  than  in  magazine  advertising,”  according  to  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  The  bank  bases  its  statement 
largely  on  the  annual  edition  of  Editor  &  Publisher  of  New 
York,  which  is,  by  the  way,  a  triumph  of  accuracy  and  complete 
analysis  of  the  publication  industry  of  the  United  States. 

James  Wright  Brown,  editor,  and  his  staff  of  specialists,  have 
established  as  an  unquestioned  authority  their  compilation  of 
American  publication  facts  and  comparisons.  No  better  evidence 
of  this  than  that  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve  Bank  selects 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  figures  as  the  basis  of  its  conclusions, 
and  so  accredits  the  “newspaper  man’s  newspaper.” 

— The  Los  Angeles  Evening  Express. 

February  19,1924 

NEWS  OF  BYRD’S  FLIGHT  FLASHED  TO 
NEW  YORK  IN  SPLIT  SECOND 

Radio  Links  New  York  Times  Office  With  South  Pole  for 
Coverage  of  Exploration  Epic — Stories  Relayed  to 
Newspapers  Throughout  World 

February  7,  1929 

$4,000,000  PLANT  EXPANSION  PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED  BY  SCRIPPS-HOWARD 

Skyscraper  Plant  Planned  for  N.  Y.  Telegram  and  New 
Buildings  for  Four  Other  Dailies — 64  Press  Units  Ordered 

November  30,  1929 


March  7,  1931 


A.  H.  Vandenberg 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

The  American  press  is  the  last  line  of 
defense  for  the  integrity  of  American  in¬ 
stitutions.  Venal  journalism  betrays  not 
<>nly  our  profession,  but  bur  country. 
Like  Caesar’s 

wife,  journalism  - 

must  hold  itself 
above  reproach. 

The  pre.scnt  scan¬ 
dalizing  disclos¬ 
ures  in  high  busi¬ 
ness  and  govern¬ 
ment  are  relative¬ 
ly  a  great  com¬ 
pliment  to  jour¬ 
nalism  because  the 
grease  spots  upon 
it  are  compara¬ 
tively  small  and 
few,  but  all  the  U  v.\ndf.sbei<c 

more  reason  that 
any  proven  excep¬ 
tions  should  suffer  l)l<ackest  iKliuin.  The 
new  .-Xmerican  Society  of  Newspaper 
I'klitors  should  hoUl  a  grand  jury  on  the 
case  and  sit  in  professional  iudgineut  on 
any  offenders. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

February  23,  1924 


OFFERING  CUBA  TRIP 

The  New  Orleans  (La.)  States  re¬ 
cently  started  a  carrier  contest  in  which 
eight  carrier  boys  who  obtain  the  largest 
number  of  subscriptions  will  receive  a 
12-day  trio  to  Cuba  and  the  tropics. 

Jurte  6,  1931 


THE  CANONS  OF  JOURNAUSM 

Ethical  Rules  Adopted  by  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  on  April  28,  1923,  and  Since  Endorsed  by  Many 

State  Associations  and  Other  Groups  of  Journalists 


The  primary  function  of  newspapers  is  to  communicate  to  the  human  race 
what  its  members  do,  feel  and  think.  Journalism,  therefore,  demands  of  its 
practitioners  the  widest  range  of  intelligence,  of  knowledge  and  of  experience, 
as  well  as  natural  and  trained  powers  of  observation  and  reasoning.  To  its 
opportunities  as  a  chronicle  are  indissolubly  linked  its  obligations  as  teacher 
a^  interpreter. 

To  the  end  of  finding  some  means  of  codifying  sound  practice  and  just 
aspirations  of  American  Journalism,  these  canons  are  set  forth : 

(1)  Respon.sibility — ^The  right  of  a  newspaper  to  attract  and  hold  readers 
is  restricted  by  nothing  but  considerations  of  public  welfare.  The  use  a  news¬ 
paper  makes  of  the  share  of  public  attention  it  gains  serves  to  determine  its 
sense  of  responsibility,  which  it  shares  with  every  member  of  its  staff.  A  jour¬ 
nalist  who  uses  his  power  for  any  selfish  or  otherwise  unworthy  purpose  is 
faithless  to  a  high  trust. 

(2)  Pkekdom  or  the  Press — Freedom  of  the  press  is  to  be  guarded  as  a  vital 
right  of  mankind.  It  is  the  unquestionable  right  by  law,  including  the  wisdom 
of  any  restrictive  statute.  To  its  privileges  under  the  freedom  of  American 
institutions  are  inseparably  joined  its  responsibilities  for  an  intelligent  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  INDEPKNORNCF. — Freedom  from  all  obligations  except  that  of  fidelity  to 
the  public  interest  is  vital. 

A.  Promotion  of  any  private  interest  contrary  to  the  general  welfare,  for 
whatever  reason,  is  not  compatible  with  honest  journalism,  ^-called  news 
communications  from  private  sources  should  not  be  published  without  public 
notice  of  their  source  or  else  substantiation  of  the  claims  to  value  as  news, 
both  iq  form  and  substance. 

B.  Partisanship  in  editorial  comment  which  knowingly  departs  from  the  truth 
does  violence  to  the  best  spirit  of  American  journalism;  in  the  news  columns  it 
is  subversive  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  profession. 


(4)  Sincerity,  Truthfulness,  Accuracy — Good  faith  with  the  reader  is  the 
foundation  of  all  journalism  worthy  of  the  name. 

A.  By  every  consideration  of  good  faith,  a  newspaper  is  constrained  to  be 
truthful.  It  is  not  to  be  excused  for  lack  of  thoroughness,  or  accuracy  within 
its  control,  or  failure  to  obtain  command  of  these  essential  qualities. 

B.  Headlines  should  be  fully  warranted  by  the  contents  of  the  articles  which 
they  surmount. 

(5)  Impartiality — Sound  practice  makes  clear  distinction  between  news 
reports  and  expressions  of  opinion.  News  reports  should  be  free  from  opinion 
or  bias  of  any  kind.  This  rule  does  not  apply  to  so-called  stiecial  articles  unmis 
takablv  devoted  to  advocacy  or  characterized  by  a  signature  authorizing  the 
writers  own  conclusions  and  interpretations. 

(6)  Fair  Play — A  newspaper  should  not  publish  unofficial  charges  affecting 
reputation  or  moral  character,  without  opportunity  given  to  the  accused  to  be 
heard;  right  practice  demands  the  giving  of  such  opportunity  in  all  cases  of 
serious  accusation  outside  judicial  proceedings 

A.  A  newspaper  should  not  invade  rights  of  private  feelings  without  sure 
warrant  of  public  right  as  distinguished  from  public  curiosity. 

B.  It  is  the  privilege,  as  it  is  the  duty,  of  a  newspaper  to  make  prompt  and 
complete  correction  of  its  own  serious  mistakes  of  fact  or  opinion,  whatever 
their  origin. 

(7)  Decency — A  newspaper  cannot  escape  conviction  of  insincerity  if,  while 
professing  high  moral  purpose,  it  supplies  incentives  to  base  conduct,  such  as 
are  to  be  found  in  details  of  crime  and  vice,  publication  of  which  is  not  demon¬ 
strably  for  the  general  good.  Lacking  authority  to  enforce  its  canons,  the 
journalism  here  represented  can  but  express  the  hope  that  deliberate  pandering 
to  vicious  instincts  will  encounter  effective  public  disapproval  or  yield  to  the 
influence  of  a  preponderant  professional  condemnation.  Jartuary  31  1931 
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START 

WITH  THE 
FASTEST 
STRAPPING 
MACHINE  IN  THE 
WORLD 


MAKING  WORLD  FLIGHT  IN  GRAF  ZEPPELIN 


With  a  cycle  time  of  80  straps 
per  minute  our  JP80  is  the 
world’s  fastest  strapping 
machine. 


Photograph  shows  {left  to  right)  Sir  Hubert  Wilkins,  explorer;  Lady  Drum* 
moiid-Hay,  author,  and  Karl  Von  Wiegand,  three  Hears!  writers  now  on  the 
third  lap  around  the  world  as  passengers  in  the  history-making  Graf  Zeppelin. 

August  24,  1929 


SAVINGS  OF  MANY  NEWSPAPER  WORKERS 
WIPED  OUT  IN  PARK  ROW  BANK  CRASH 


Failure  of  80-Year>Old  Clarke  Brothers  Private  Bank  Brings 
Sorrow  to  Many — Receiver  Says  Payments  Will  Be 
Less  Than  10c  on  the  Dollar 

Ju/y  13,  1929 


We  have  everything; 
accumulating  conveyors, 
aprons,  tables,  pacers, 
strapping  machines, 
distribution  conveyors, 
strapping. 


HUMAN  PERVERSITY 

OUT  of  the  goodness  of  his  soul  a  newspaper  man 
of  our  acquaintance  bought  a  handsome  ambu¬ 
lance  and  proceeded  to  operate  it,  in  the  name 
of  his  newspaper,  for  the  benefit  of  suffering  human¬ 
ity  of  his  town.  Any  sick  or  injured  person  could 
call  for  this  ambulance  and  get  a  free  ride.  It  was 
a  beautiful  charity,  but  soon  there  were  complications. 

A  certain  type  of  citizen,  seeing  the  gild^  chariot 
of  the  newspaper  dashing  through  the  streets  on 
errands  of  mercy,  would  remark:  “That's  another  way 
to  get  free  advertising.”  One  day  a  “regular  sub¬ 
scriber”  called  up  and  wanted  the  ambulance  in  a 
hurry.  The  car  had  gone  some  distance  into  the 
country  to  bring  into  the  hospital  a  woman  near  to 
death.  This  excuse  was  not  satisfactory  and  the  sub¬ 
scriber  demanded  that  a  taxi  be  sent  to  his  house  at 
the  newspaper’s  expense,  though  he  only  had  a  stom- 
ache  ache.  Another  influential  subscriber  insisted 
that  the  ambulance  call  for  him  daily,  though  he  was 
able  to  pay  taxi  fare  to  the  hospital  were  he  was 
being  treated;  indeed,  he  was  found  to  be  able  to 
walk  the  short  distance.  Each  day  brought  a  crop 
of  complaints  —  but  few  evidences  of  public  apprecia¬ 
tion.  'The  circulation  department  heard  of  a  number 
of  stops,  due  to  the  indignation  of  persons  dissatisfied 
with  the  ambulance  service. 

The  publisher  has  now  turned  the  ambulance  over 
to  a  hospital  for  operation.  One  learns  much  about 
human  nature  in  newspaper  work. 

Juty  13,  1929 


When  you  install  our 
equipment  you  can  be  sure  of 
fast,  efficient  service. 


ATUNTA, 

OC(MQIA 

20aOMOUNTMN  INOt. 
BLVD 

TUCKER.  30064 
(404)  036-7$41 


HOOUIAM, 
WASHINOTON 
P  O  BOX  704. 
710aTHST  96550 
(206)  532-9101 
TELEX  32*6662 


LOS  ANGELES. 
CAUPORNU 

P065  CONDOR 
FOUNTAM  VALLEY. 
92706 

(213)  727-2696 
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CORD  ADVERTISING  HALTED  UNTIL 
PRODUCTION  EQUALS  DEMAND 


Newspapers  Used  Exclusively  by  Auburn  Company  in  Intro* 
ducing  Its  Front  Drive  Car — First  Copy  Tried  to 
Minimize  Sensational  Rumors 


“HILDY”  JOHNSON  DIES 
IN  CHICAGO 


Criminal  Court*  Reporter,  Whose 
Exploits  Were  Depicted  in  “The 
Front  Page,”  Kept  at  Work, 
Though  HI 


ONLY  newspaper  advertising  has  been 
relied  on  in  placing  the  new  Cord 
front-wheel-drive  automobile  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  The  first  announcement,  which 
was  run  recently  in  100  newspapers  in 
60  cities  throughout  tlie  country,  caused 
comment  by  its  tone  of  understatement. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  advertisement 
became,  not  a  description  of  the  new 
type  of  car  but  a  statement  of  what  it 
was  not. 

This  was  a  result  of  the  crop  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  rumors  which  prevailed  when 
•it  became  known  that  the  front-drive  car 
would  be  built  and  sold  by  the  Auburn 
Automobile  Company,  Auburn,  Ind. 

The  first  newspaper  advertisement  was 
followed  by  half-page  announcements 
that  the  automobile  was  on  display. 
These  were  published  simultaneously  in 
New  York,  Hartford,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Qeveland,  Philadelphia  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  with  announcements  in  other  cities 
following  as  cars  became  available  for 
public  showing. 

Further  advertising  has  been  held  up, 
according  to  H.  G.  Hersh,  advertising 
and  sales  promotion  manager,  because 
“orders  at  present  are  greatly  in  excess 
of  production,  which  is  being  increased 
as  rapidly  as  possible  and  is  now 
approximately  45  a  day." 

The  original  advertisement  was  con¬ 
servative  in  the  extreme.  It  consisted 
of  a  signed  statement  by  E.  L.  Cord, 
president  of  the  Auburn  Co.,  for  whom 
the  car  is  named.  There  was  no  illus¬ 
tration  of  the  car. 

“Although  we  have  released  no  adver¬ 
tisements,  the  general  public  is  aware  of 
this  new  car’s  approach,  has  diversified 
ideas  about  it,  and  has  built  up  extreme 
expirations, ’’  the  advertisement  began, 
adding:  “Therefore  this  earnest  attempt 
to  clarify  the  situation. 

“We  will  not  introduce  the  new  Cord 
front-drive  car  as  a  ‘radical  revolution.’ 

“It  creates  an  entirely  new  place  never 
before  occupied  by  any  other  car.  We 
will  offer  it  as  an  addition  to  our  other 
products,  being  priced  between  our  com¬ 
plete  line  of  Auburn  and  Duesenberg 
cars.” 

Farther  along  the  advertisement  said : 
“Although  we  have  no  apologies  to  make 
for  its  desi^,  structural  strength  and 
efficiency,  neither  do  we  claim  infallibil¬ 
ity,  which  everyone  knows  is  impossible 

in  any  mechanism . 

“It  is  a  certainty  that  the  front -drive 
type  of  car  has  come  to  stay.  It  is 
equally  certain  that  other  progressive 
manufacturers  must  follow  Auburn’s 
leadership.  And  it  is  also  certain  that 
the  manufacture  of  rear-drive  cars  will 
continue . 

“Therefore  we  hope  this  advanced 
statement  will  counteract  exaggerated 
rumors.  The  Cord  car  is  not  built  for 


speed.  It  cannot  do  the  impossible.  It 
is  not  the  ‘coming  of  the  millenium.’  It 
is  a  man-made  machine  with  many  ex¬ 
clusive  advantages  that  may  or  may  not 
appeal  to  you.  September  28.  1929 


First  copy  placed  by  the  Auburn 
Automobile  Company,  announcing 
the  New  Cord  front-wheel  drive  cars. 

It  ran  in  100  newspapers  in  60  cities. 

“We  invite  you  to  find  out  for  your¬ 
self  when  this  new  Cord  front-drive  is 
soon  introduced.” 


AUTO  AD  MAN  PRAISES 
L.  A.  TIMES  STAND 


Daily’s  Action  in  Eliminating  Free 
Automobile  Publicity  Seen  a* 
Salutary  Step  by  Durant 
Official 


Following  its  action  in  l)arring  free 
publicity  in  its  automotive  section,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  received  the  follow¬ 
ing  letter  from  Hryan  Warman,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Durant  Motor 
Company  of  Michigan ; 

"There  is,  as  you  undoubtedly  know, 
a  great  deal  of  discussion,  both  pro  and 
con,  amongst  automobile  advertisers  as 
to  the  merits  of  the  so-called  ‘automo¬ 
bile  section.’ 

“Some  automobile  sections  of  our 
newspapers  are  excellent,  some  are  medi¬ 
ocre  and  some  are  terrible.  Although  I 
believe  there  is  a  general  trend  toward 
bettering  the  editorial  contents  of  these 
sections. 

"It  has  often  been  said  that  a  news¬ 
paper  to  justify  automobile  lineage 
should  have  automotive  interest  in  its 
columns,  but  not  necessarily  should  this 
interest  consist  of  reprints  of  the  vast 
amount  of  canned  material  that  is  sent 
out  by  automobile  companies. 

August  17,  1929 


Hilding  Johnson,  dean  of  Chicago 
criminal  court.«;  reporters  and  hero  of  the 
play  “Front  Page,”  died  early  Monday, 
March  23.  As  a 
mark  of  respect 
Cook  County 
Criminal  Courts 
building  was 
closed  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon. 
‘‘Hildy,”  as  he 
was  known  to 
tiiousands,  cov¬ 
ered  criminal 
courts  for  the 
Chicago  Herald 
and  Examiner 
for  15  years. 

Johnson  was 
on  the  job  almost 
until  his  death.  He  worked  Saturday, 
although  not  in  good  health.  An  auto¬ 
mobile  accident  in  1928  hastened  the  end 
of  the  reporter’s  career.  He  was  struck 
in  front  of  the  old  criminal  courts  build¬ 
ing  and  spent  seven  months  in  a  hospital. 
A  stomach  ailment  caused  his  death. 

Saturday  night  “Hildy”  suffered  an  at¬ 
tack  in  his  home.  Dr.  F.  Orlando  Scott, 
his  physician,  who  two  years  before  told 
him  he  faced  death  at  any  time,  was  sum¬ 
moned.  After  much  persuasion.  Dr. 
Scott  had  “Hildy”  taken  to  Auburn 
Park  Hospital  where  he  died  at  3 :30 
a.m.  Monday. 

“Hildy”  Johnson’s  fame  was  wide¬ 
spread.  In  recent  years,  the  play  “Front 
Page,”  written  by  Ben  Hecht  and 
Charles  McArthur,  former  Chicago 
newspapermen,  carried  the  name  “Hildy” 
into  many  cities.  “Hildy”  was  the  pat¬ 
tern  for  the  hero  of  this  newspaper  plav. 

“Hildy”  was  famous  for  his  work  In 
the  criminal  courts  building,  where  he 
held  forth  as  Czar.  He  was  virtually 
dictator  of  the  press  room  and  his  quaint 
humorous  mannerisms  endeared  him  to 
March  28.  1931 


!1  CHECK  IS  RETURNED 
AFTER  23  YEARS 
"DACK  in  1908  Alfred  0.  Ander- 
son,  publisher  of  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Dispatch,  wrote  a  check  for 
$1  to  cover  payment  of  a  report  he 
sought  from  a  national  bureau  on 
municipal  ownership.  Anderson 
was  then  editor  of  the  Dispatch 
and  states  that  he  never  received 
the  report. 

This  month  he  received  a  letter 
from  the  manager  of  the  same 
bureau  apologizing  for  the  neglect 
and  enclosing  the  original  check 
written  twenty-three  years  ago. 
The  letter  stated  that  the  matter 
had  evidently  been  overlooked  but 
that  in  cleaning  out  an  old  desk 
the  editor’s  check  and  request  for 
information  had  been  found. 

Check  and  letter  were  addressed 
to  “Editor,  Dallas  Dispatch,”  be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  that 
Mr,  Anderson  was  not  still  alive. 
_  June  6,1931 
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SUCH  IS  “FAME’ 


NEW  FINANCIAL  DAILY 


ENTERTAINED  OLD  COUPLES 

Rollin  E.  Flower,  publisher  of  the 
Buffalo  Tribune,  community  weekly,  has 
organized  a  Golden  Wedding  Qub  in  the 
region  served  by  his  newspaper.  Only 
couples  married  for  50  years  or  longer 
are  eligible  for  membership.  The  or¬ 
ganization  held  a  dinner  last  week  with 
Mr.  Flower  as  toastmaster.  Nearly  40 
couples  were  present. 

February  14,  1931 


Headline  Peraonalitiee  Unknown  to 
Many,  Questionnaire  Reveals 

Some  interesting  revelations  were 
made  recently  when  Northwestern 
university  students  and  instructors  were 
asked  to  identify  notables,  whose  names 
appear  fr^uently  in  public  print,  in  a 
questionnaire  prepared  by  the  Daily 
Northwestern,  student  newspaper.  Six¬ 
teen  of  25  students  and  instructors  did 
not  know  who  Correll  and  Gosden 
(Amos  ’ll  Andy)  are.  One  suggested 
that  Correll  was  an  Indian  guide. 

Ralph  (“Moon”)  Baker,  former  North¬ 
western  football  captain  and  all-American 
halfback,  was  described  as  a  "noted  auto 
racer.”  Howard  Ehmke,  who  pitched 
the  Philadelphia  Athletics  to  a  world 
series  victory  over  the  Chicago  Cubs 
two  years  ago,  was  variously  described 
as  a  "famous  crook”  and  a  “campus 
politician.” 

Floyd  Collins,  victim  in  the  Kentucky 
cave  trap,  was  said  to  be  “a  one-eyed 
war  correspondent  and  radio  broad¬ 
caster.”  James  W.  Cox,  former  governor 
of  Ohio  and  democratic  candidate  for 
president,  was  named  as  “the  head  of 
Coxey’s  army”  and  also  as  the  “weather 
man.” 

Sinclair  Lewis,  Nobel  prize  novelist, 
was  called  an  “oil  baron.”  Greta  Garbo, 
movie  actress,  was  defined  as  a  figure  in 
classic  mythology. 

June  13,  1931 


Pacific  Coast  Paper  AiiBouncad  With 
E.  C.  Simmona  PublUhar 

(By  telegraph  to  Editoe  &  Puiusaut) 

Los  Angeles,  Aug.  22. — The  first 
daily  financial  newspaper  to  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  make  its 
appearance  September  10  with  the  initial 
publication  of  The  Exchange  in  Los  An¬ 
geles.  It  will  have  a  theatrical  depart¬ 
ment'.  Favored  by  the  difference  in 
time  between  New  York  and  Los  An¬ 
geles,  the  paper,  carrying  the  closing 
transactions  in  New  York,  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  its  readers  between  1  and 
2  p.  m.  each  day. 

The  newspaper  is  incorporated  as  the 
Exchange  Publishing  Company.  E.  C. 
Simmons,  formerly  publisher  of  the  El 
Paso  Times,  is  publisher,  and  James  S. 
Black,  for  years  editor  of  the  same  pub¬ 
lication,  is  editor  of  the  Exchange.  Dun¬ 
can  Aikman,  formerly  with  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  and  the  Springfield 
Republican,  will  be  connected  with  the 
newspaper  in  an  editorial  capacity.  The 
Exchange  will  be  represented  in  New 
York  by  Leslie  Gould,  until  now  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Wall  Street  Bureau  of 
the  Associated  Press,  the  paper  will  be 
served  by  the  full  leased  wire  financial 
service  of  the  United  Press 

August  24,  1929 


CONGRATULATIONS  “EsP" 

We  Salute  You!  Take 
It  From  One  Who 
Knows  .  .  .  The  First 
Hundred  Years  Are 
Always  the  Toughest! 

Bfiily  Xvenitiy  Stem 

'in  The  Same  Family  For  107  Years" 

LYNN.  MASSACHUSETTS.  01W3 

(Origin  of  General  Electric  Co.) 

(6171  593-7700 


Architect’s  rendering  of  the  waterfront  facade  of  The  Poynter  Institute. 


A  New  Name 


The  Poynter  Institute  for  Media  Studies 


A  New  Building  . . . 

As  of  early  summer  1985  our  new  building  on  St.  Petersburg’s  downtown  Bayboro  Harbor  will  be  the  beautiful 
and  functional  home  for  our  research,  publishing  and  seminar  programs. 

The  Same  Mission  . . . 

To  develop  original  means  of  elevating  levels  of  excellence  in  American  journalism  through  training  and 
research  in  our  four  centers  devoted  to  Writing,  Graphics  and  Design,  Management  and  Ethics. 

Founded  as  Modern  Media  Institute 
556  (Central  Avenue  St.  Petersburg,  Florida  33701  (813)  821-9494 
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GASOLINE  FIRMS  USING  LIBERAL  COPY 
IN  EAST  TO  STIMULATE  SALES 

Standard,  Tide  Water  and  Shell  Oil  Companies  Competing 
Strongly  for  Rich  New  York  and  New  England  Market — 
Socony  Using  500  Newspapers 


SIX-COLUMN  aiid  full-page  advertise¬ 
ments  of  gasoline  and  motor  oils  have 
been  one  result  of  unusual  activity  among 
gasoline  companies  in  recent  weeks,  es- 


Ntnc  for  the  first  time 

A  Premium  Gasoline 
plus  Ethyl 


SOCONY 


ZERO  hour  has  struck  for 

Yjtoddsi^  h/[ot0rs.  .  .  nel  WATM  ANHOUNUS 

TYDOL  ETHYL 

ZERO  KNOCK  RATING  GASOLINE 


- 

1 

t  W  V 

-Mi 

The  Tydol  full-page  which  opened 
the  present  campaign,  July  19. 


September  7,  1929 


MANY  ATTEND  DINNER  DANCE 


Celebrities  Among  600  at  N.  Y.  News¬ 
paper  Women’s  Entertainment 

Newspaper  publishers,  city  officials  and 
theatrical  and  movie  stars  were  among 
the  f)00  persons  who  attended  the  din¬ 
ner  dance  of  the  New  York  Newspaper 
Women’s  Club  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  Feb. 
().  Vincent  Lopez  and  his  orchestra 
played  for  the  dancing  and  a  brilliant 
array  of  night  clul>  and  musical  comedy 
stars  provided  the  entertainment. 

Newspaper  publishers  who  had  tables 
were  Ogden  Reid,  president  Sezu  York 
Herald  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Reid;  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Uewart,  president  New  York 
S'liii,  and  Mrs.  Devvart;  and  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson,  president  and  editor, 
Neze  York  Daily  Nezes,  and  Mrs.  Pat¬ 
terson. 

Charles  Cliaplin,  in  town  for  the  open¬ 
ing  of  his  new  picture,  was  a  guest  at 
the  United  Artists’  table,  and  Charles 
Hand,  New  York  City  Sanitation  Com¬ 
missioner  and  former  Nezv  York  World 
writer,  was  present  with  Mrs.  Hand. 

Eddie  Uowling,  musical  comedy  star, 
was  master  of  ceremonies  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  which  included  W.  C.  Fields, 
Billie  Burke,  Ivor  Novello,  Ann  Pen¬ 
nington.  Irene  Delroy,  Jeanie  Lan?,  Lou 
Holtz.  Lyda  Robert!  and  Eugenie  Leon- 
tovich.  Robert  L.  Ripley,  creator  of 
“Believe  It  or  Not’’,  also  appeared  on 
the  program. 

February  14,  1931 


Full-page  Socony  copy  announcing 
ethyl  gasoline. 


pecially  in  New  York  and  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Among  the  developments  have 
been  the  entry  of  Shell  gas  and  oil  into 
New  York  and  New  England  for  the 
first  time,  the  introduction  of  ethyl  gaso¬ 
lines  by  the  Tide  Water  Oil  Sales  Cor¬ 
poration  and  later  by  Standard  Oil  Com- 
I»ny  of  N.  Y.,  and  new  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity  by  the  Sinclair  Refining  Company. 


mrnm  liaft  Vkm  jmr  matm  gMi  iW  power  k  tmk 
eke  mmrn  gm  ihiftin  you  kart  lo  Ao  ie  redoeoi  Gaenfaii,  md  mfy 
ipafar  irfB  ^  yum  mrnm  power.  SkeO  100  Iky*  k  off  fMetim 
.  •  •  Ihi  hot  pooa  pfodudtt^  pecliM  ikal  vaportei  napklcly  M  400*  P. 
^  th»  ^iodve  fo  ytv  Mtar  MUfi  km  10  you  power . . .  M  iHtry, 
awwaperiai  hugs  ef  kiiwnii  to  look  dowv  cylMer  welh,  to  dOuli  ^  oil 
std  w«k  ii  uuuf.  Gift  yum  mmrn  Skelt  IOC  DiyT .  • .  mm 
gmm .  • .  mm  uu  urns  lUliaf  §sm  Skdl  400  *hetn  Dty*  ii  oB  power 


md  Jmt  ikt  difirtmt 


20  million  automobiles! 
in  the  United  States.... 
Can  their  owners  read? 

Resumably  they  can. 

Presumably  they  have  money  to  spend  since  they 
have  money  to  buy  cars. 

Is  there  one  group  of  publications  they  all  read? 
There  is:  the  newspapers. 

Your  advertisement  in  newspapers  will  reach  every 
motorist  and  millions  of  other  people  besides. 

Newspapers  give  complete  coverage  since  everyone 
reads  them. 

Promotion  copy  offered  to  publishers  by  Bureau  of  Advertising,  A.N.P.A. 

January  31,  1931 
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CUSTOMER  INFORMATION  FROM  GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOW  MUCH  IS  TOO  MUCH  TO  miNK 
IFTODHElMUTIIliG? 


USING  THIS  CHART  MAY  HELP  YOU  KNOW  YOUR  LIMIT. 


First,  you  should  understand 
that  drinking  any  amount  of  alco¬ 
hol  can  impair  your  ability  to  drive. 

The  generally  accepted  way 
to  measure  intoxication  is  by  your 
Blood  Alcohol  Concentration 
(BAC).  In  most  areas,  the  legal 
definition  of  intoxication  is  .10  per¬ 
cent  BAC  and  above.  However,  long 
before  you  reach  .10  BAC,  your 
judgment  and  motor  skills  deterio¬ 
rate  rapidly.  In  fact,  some  states 
include  the  definition  of  impaired 
driving  ability,  which  usually 
begins  at  .05  percent. 

Important  factors  to  keep  in 
mind  are  how  much  you’ve  drunk 
in  a  given  period  of  time,  how  much 
\'ou  weigh  and  whether  you’ve  been 
eating.  Your  age,  individual  metab¬ 
olism  and  experience  with  drink¬ 
ing  are  also  factors.  However,  it 
simply  is  not  true  that  beer  or  wine 
is  less  likely  to  make  you  drunk 
than  so-called  "hard”  drinks.  A 
6-ounce  glass  of  wine,  a  12-ounce 
can  of  l^r  or  ounces  of  86- 
proof  whiskey  have  about  the  same 
amount  of  alcohol  and  will  have 
about  the  same  effect  on  you. 

How  to  estimate  your  Blood 
Alcohol  Concentration.  Although 
the  effects  of  alcohol  vary  a  great 
deal,  the  average  effects  are  shown 
in  the  accompanying  chart  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  National  Highway 
Traffic  Safety  Administration. 
Find  your  weight  in  the  left-hand 
column  and  then  refer  to  the 
number  of  drinks  you  have  had  or 
intend  to  have  over  a  two-hour 
period.  For  example,  if  you  weigh 
160  pounds  and  have  had  four  beers 
over  the  first  two  hours  you’re 
drinking,  your  Blood  Alcohol  Con¬ 
centration  would  be  dangerously 
beyond  .05  percent,  and  your  driv¬ 
ing  ability  would  be  seriously  im- 
paired-a  dangerous  driving 
situation.  Six  beers  in  the  same  pe¬ 
riod  would  give  you  a  BAC  of  over 
.10  percent— the  level  generally 
accepted  as  proof  of  intoxication. 


It  is  easier  to  get  drunk  than 
it  is  to  get  sober.  The  effects  of 
drinking  do  taper  off  as  the  alcohol 
passes  through  your  body,  but  the 
drop  is  slow.  In  the  example  above, 
the  person  who  had  six  beers  would 
still  have  significant  traces  of  al¬ 
cohol  in  his  blood  six  hours  later. 


Having  a  full  stomach  will  post¬ 
pone  somewhat  the  effects  of  al¬ 
cohol,  but  it  will  not  keep  you  from 
becoming  drunk. 

Black  coffee,  cold  showers,  or 
walking  around  outdoors  will  do 
nothing  to  make  you  sober.  Of 
course,  someone  who  claims,  'Til 
be  okay  as  soon  as  I  get  behind  the 
wheel,”  may  be  making  a  fatal  mis- 
judgment. 

At  General  Motors,  we  have 
developed  a  device  which  tests  a 
driver’s  reflexes  and  motor  re¬ 
sponses  before  it  allows  the  car  to 
start.  The  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  is  now  testing  it  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  as  a  deterrent  to  repeat 
offenders.  Today,  you,  the  driver, 
have  to  know  your  limits  and  when 
you’ve  gone  beyond  them.  If  you 


have  any  doubts,  don’t  drive. 

Even  if  you’re  not  drinking, 
other  drivers  may  be.  Your  best 
protection  is  still  the  seat  belts  in 
your  car.  Accidents  do  happen, 
and  wearing  lap  and  shoulder  belts 
doubles  your  chances  of  coming 
through  one  alive. 


This  advertisement  is  part  of  our 
continuing  effort  to  give  custom¬ 
ers  useful  information  about 
their  cars  and  trucks  and  the 
company  that  builds  them. 


MAMOTEXCaUNa 


Chevrolet  •  Pontiac 
Oldsmobile  •  Buick 
Cadillac  •  CMC  Truck 


DRINKS  (TWO-HOUR  PERIOD) 

Weight  IV^  ozs.  86°  Liquor  or  12  ozs.  Beer 
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240 
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12 

BE  CAREFUL  DRIVING  DRIVING  IMPAIRED  DO  NOT  DRIVE 

BAC  TO  .05%  .05-.09%  .10%  ft  UP 

Source:  NHTS.X 

The  chart  shows  average  responses.  Younger  people  generally  become  impaired 
sooner,  while  older  people  have  more  vision  problems  at  night. Tests  show  a  wide 
range  of  responses  even  for  people  of  the  same  age  and  weight.  For  some  people, 
one  drink  may  be  t(M)  many. 


TALKIES  STIMULATE  MOVIE  ADVERTISING 


Fox,  Warner,  and  Publix  Chains  Using  Large  Space  to  Attract  Crowds  to  Newest  Sound  Films — 
Music  Store  Tie-ups  Bdng  Sold  in  Several  Cities 
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NEWSPAPERS  GIVEN  GOLDEN  CHANCE  TO  AID 
CAMPBELL  SOUP  RADIO  FEATURE 


Big  news  broke  this  week  on  the 
Campbell  Soup  front,  and  the  F. 
Wallis  Armstrong  Company,  Philadelphia 
agency,  was  right  on  the  job  to  help  the 
newspapers  of  the  country  to  cover  it. 

To  make  sure  that  no  newspaper  should 
lie  “scooped,”  the  .Arirstrong  agency  sent 
not  only  one  story,  hut  two  stories,  the 
different  angles  of  which  may  be  judged 
from  the  headlines:  “Campbp.ll’s  Soups 
Go  On  The  Air”  (for  release  in  Satur¬ 
day  evening  papers  of  Jan.  31,  and  in 
Sunday  papers,  Feb.  ij.  and  “Camp- 
bf.i.l’s  Soups  Start  On  The  Air  This 
Morning,”  (for  release  Monday  morn¬ 
ing,  Feb.  2). 

\\Tiile  the  second  story  had  the  bigger 
head,  it  was  a  skimpy  9^2  inches  in 
length  over  all,  and  mentioned  the  name 
Campbell  only  four  times.  The  real 
coverage  was  given  in  the  first  artieV. 
which  stretched  out  to  15  inches.  This 
told  three  times  that  the  Campbell  Soup 
program  would  be  a  fine  one,  especially 
when  you  consider  what  daytime  radio 
programs  usually  are.  The  lead  men¬ 
tioned  “a  program  which  those  in  radio 
circles  say  is  one  of  the  finest  features 
on  the  air  at  any  time,  day  or  night.” 
In  the  body  of  the  article  a  quotation 
from  the  company  said;  "We  have 
thrown  aside  precedent  in  thus  electing 
to  put  on  such  an  ambitious  series  of 
programs  usually  associated  with  only 
the  evening  hours.”  And  the  peroration 
made  the  idea  perfectly  clear  by  insisting : 
“This.  .  .program  for  Campbell’s  Soups 
is  one  of  the  most  ambitious  radio  feat¬ 
ures  ever  to  be  put  on  the  air.  The  or¬ 
chestra  which  will  present  it  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  novelty  orchestras  ever 
to  be  heard  on  the  air.  Each  player 
is  a  master  performer.  .  .The  programs 
themselves  have  been  artfully  adapted.” 

No  identification  was  given  for  the 
brilliant  orchestra  nor  the  master 
performers. 

Before  undertaking  such  a  startling  in¬ 
novation,  of  course,  the  company  made 
an  investigation  among  housewives  in 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The 
time  chosen  for  the  broadcasts  was  that 
"when  the  housewife  will  most  enjoy  a 
program  of  such  character  and  when  we 


feel  it  will  do  much  to  cheer  her  during 
the  morning  let-down  when  the  rest  of 
the  family  has  departed  and  when  the 
usual  household  duties  confront  her.  If 
this  bright  flood  of  melody  brings  some 
measure  of  cheer  to  her  at  this  time 
every  week-day  morning,  we  will  feel 
gratified  indeed  that  this  innovation  in 
the  way  of  radio  shall  have  accomplished 
its  intended  purpose.” 

lust  to  be  helpful  in  case  the  radio 
editor  were  dumb  or  something,  the 
printed  news  articles  carried  in  three 
places  the  imperative :  "Feature  this 
Campbell’s  Soups  Orchestra  in  your  daily 
lx)x  of  outstanding  radio  programs.” 

An  accompanying  statement  from  the 
Armstrong  agency  gives  this  supporting 
argument  “To  the  Radio  Editor;” 
“This  radio  campaign  for  Campbell’s 
Soups  makes  this  company  the  large.st 
user  of  radin  for  a  single  food  product, 
Campbell’s  Soups  being  also,  as  you 
know,  the  most  widely  advertised  food 
product  in  the  magazines  today.”  (Oh, 
no,  italics  not  in  original.) 

A  letter  received  from  the  Armstrong 
agency  by  some  newspapers  said  fur¬ 
ther;  “We  enclose  a  schedule  of  adver¬ 
tising  for  your  radio  page  to  interest 
your  readers  in  these  broadcasts.”  The 
schedule  consisted  of  four-inch  adver¬ 
tisements.  for  nine  insertions. 

The  Campbell’s  So'up  Company  has 
long  been  a  heavy  magazine  advertiser, 
its  expenditures  in  magazines  being  re¬ 
ported  as  $1,884,3(X)  in  1929,  and  as 
$1,971,0(X)  in  1930.  Its  newspaper  ex¬ 
penditure,  however,  has  been  well  under 
$100,000  a  year  except  for  a  special 
$300,000  campaign  in  67  newspapers  of 
38  cities  last  spring.  This  campaign,  the 
company’s  first  use  of  newspapers  as  a 
major  medium  in  IS  years,  was  under¬ 
taken  to  move  an  unusually  heavy  stock 
of  tomato  soup.  In  July  the  late  Dr. 
John  T.  Dor  ranee,  then  president  of  the 
company,  stated  that  48,5(W.OOO  more  cans 
of  tomato  so'up  had  been  sold  than  in 
any  previous  year.  He  gave  credit  for 
this  “especially  to  the  use  of  newspapers 
in  a  major  way.” 

And  so  the  Campbell  Soup  Company 
used  no  more  newspaper  space  after  that. 

February  7,  1931 


COAST  ATTORNEY  SAYS  PROFESSIONAL 
MEN  SHOULD  USE  ADVERTISING 

Direct  Appeal  More  Honorable  Than  Indirect  Method  of 
“Joining”  He  Declares  in  Attacking  ‘‘Antiquated” 

Idea  That  Professions  Must  Not  Advertise 

August  24,  1929 


WILD  ADVERTISING  IS 
WORST  BUSINESS  LEAK 


Agency  Head  Telia  N.  Y,  Timet  Staff 
Many  Manufacturers  Do  Not 
Key  Campaigns  to  Sales 
Problems 


Two  and  a  half  years  of  gunning  for 
waste  in  sales  practices  have  forced  the 
conclusion  that  “misdirected  advertising 
is  the  source  of  tremendous  loss  to 
American  manufacturers,  and  all  because 
they  do  too  much  gambling  with  their 
expenditures,”  in  the  opinion  of  Harry 
D.  Neach,  president  of  C.  A.  Chandler 
&  Co.,  advertising  agency,  of  Boston. 
Speaking  recently  before  the  Advertising 
Club  of  the  New  York  Times,  he  blamed 
“too  much  hit-or-miss  advertising,  too 
many  pictures  of  shapely  girls,  and  not 
enough  of  the  convincing,  desire-creating 
kind.” 

October  19,  1929 


Hol5&l>y!  Some  BeitYiij! 
yill  dolled  up  1 1  Ke  Mrs  /Istori  / 
pel  horae  with funnij  pa^e  ' 

««ws.5lip  into  one  oMhese 
bnd  be  Ihc  life  of  Ihe  partij.  /V  ^ 
Tin-Trench  Hodel-5ijes6u20 


Here  is  a  sample  of  hand-drawn  copy 
used  by  a  pioneer  in  engraved  adver¬ 
tising,  a.s  reproduced  in  an  Albany 
I  N.Y.)  newspaper.  The  copy  was 
prepared  by  an  artist  and  a  rut  was 
made  in  the  newspaper’s  own  engrav¬ 
ing  plant. 


July  20.  1929 
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TOBACCO  FIRM  COVERING  NEWS  EVENTS 
TO  MAKE  AD  COPY  FOR  TAREYTONS 

Newspaper  Style  Advertisements  With  News  Picture  Layouts 
Used  Following  Poughkeepsie  Regatta  and  National 
Open  to  Tie  In  With  Public  Interest 


August  24.  1929 


DOUBTING  EDITOR  OUT  $200 


ProTad  to  Com  How*  Hi* 
Rosor.Blodo'Eotiac  Ability 

They  tell  it  on  Gene  Howe,  editor  of 
the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  Nnus-Globe.  that 
Howe  is  out  $200  because  one  Bozo, 
chocolate-colored  human  appearing -at  a 
urnival,  ate  razor  blades  and  electric 
light  globes  to  the  reputed  numbers  of 
150  and  24,  respMtively. 

The  story  which,  it  appears,  cannot  be 
traced  to  Bozo’s  press  agent,  is  that 
Howe,  in  the  column  which  he  conducts 
under  name  of  “Erasmus  Tack,’’  had 
criticized  the  show  managenrient  for  per¬ 
mitting  what  he  hinted  was  a  fake  at¬ 
traction.  Three  newsboys,  however,  who 
had  seen  the  performance,  insisted  to 
Howe  that  Bozo  actually  ate  the  Uades. 
The  editor  then  offered  Bozo  $200  if  he 
actually  performed  the  stunt.  In  the 
presence  of  the  boys  and  a  number  of 
others  Bozo  started  to  work  on  his  task, 
chewing  the  steel  and  glass  into  bits  be¬ 
fore  swallowing  them. 

An  x-ray  photo  later  is  alleged  to  have 
shown  that  Bozo  did  eat  the  blades 
and  globes  and  Bozo  and  his  manager 
were  enriched  $200  from  “Tack’s” 
pocketbook,  so  the  story  concludes,  as  it 
was  carried  in  news  dispatches  from 
Amarillo. 


Saptambar  2,  1929 


MY  LIFE 

by 

Leon  Trotzky 

is  being  distributed 
by 

CURRENT  NEWS  FEATURES,  Inc. 

Star  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

July  6.  1929 


DAILY’S  PLANE  ON  TOUR 

Enteretl  in  the  big  air  parade  of  the 
state  of  Ohio  which  preceded  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  National  .^ir  Races  and  .^ero- 
nautical  Exposition  at  Cleveland  was  a 
Fairchild  cabin  monoplane.  “The  Cleve¬ 
land  News,”  manned  by  Pilots  Hal  Dun- 
gan  and  William  B.  Atwell,  and  losenh 
A.  Bernstein,  staff  correspondent  for  the 
News,  and  Ellis  Seretean,  staff  photna- 
rapher.  The  air  parade  was  over  a  1,200- 
mile  course  covering  some  40  Ohio 
cities  at  10  of  which  stops  were  made 
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PRESS  AGENT  HOAXES 
PRESS  AGENT 


Exploiter  for  VeudoTille  Performer 
Cleiminc  United  Preat  Connection* 
Use*  Hotel  Man’*  Prestige  in 
Publicity  Stunt 


A  case  of  one  press  agent  preying  on 
another  as  a  means  of  grabbing  news¬ 
paper  space  occurred  Aug.  13  when  a 
man  calling  himself  A1  Foster  and  rep¬ 
resenting  himself  as  working  for  United 
Press,  induced  Harry  Klemfuss,  pub¬ 
licity  man  for  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  New 
York,  to  have  picture  service  photogra¬ 
phers  come  to  the  hotel  and  take  shots 
of  a  girl  he  said  had  just  won  a  national 
beauty  contest  in  Canada.  After  having 
pictures  made  on  the  Mc.Alpin  roof,  or¬ 
dering  flowers  from  Schling’s,  and  in¬ 
ducing  Klemfuss  to  have  a  dinner  pre- 
p^ed  “at  cost”  for  30  people,  Foster  and 
his  “Miss  Canada”  disappeared  from  the 
scene. 

Foster  is  not  connected  with  United 
Press  and  no  one  in  that  organization  is 
acquainted  with  him,  Tom  Gerber  of  the 
U.  P.  said.  The  reason  Foster  asked 
Klemfuss  to  arrange  for  newspaper 
photographers  to  come  to  the  McAlpin, 
picture  service  managers  believe,  is  that 
he  wished  to  take  advantage  of  Klem¬ 
fuss’  wide,  acquaintance  among  news¬ 
paper  men.  Photographers  are  often 
given  permission  to  use  the  McAlpin  for 
shots  of  celebrities  visiting  the  city.  It 
was  thought  Foster  wanted  the  news¬ 
paper  pictures  as  a  “boost”  for  his  client 
as  a  vaudeville  attraction. 

E^rly  this  week  a  set  of  pictures  of 
“Miss  Canada”  which  had  been  sent  to 
the  Dominion  were  returned  by  the  Can¬ 
adian  government  with  a  message  that 
the  girl  was  not  known  there  and  that 
no  beauty  contest  had  been  held. 


“It’s  a  home  run!”  exclaims  Chief  Justice  Charles  Evans  Hughes  to  Viscount 
Dunedin  of  London,  during  a  World  Series  game  in  Chicago  lust  fall.  The 
camera  clearly  shows  the  Viscount’s  bewilderment  at  a  foreign  game.  The  photo, 
made  by  Associated  Press,  is  considered  a  remarkable  character  study  shot. 

January  3,  1931 


$1,500  FOR  ICE  FUND 

The  sum  of  $1,500  has  been  raised  by 
popular  subscription  for  the  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times  Free  Ice  Fund.  Free  ice 
ticket's  are  distributed  to  poor  or  needy 
families  for  use  during  the  hot  weather. 

August  24,  1929 


THEATRE 

BROADWAY 


Avtikbie 


DEATH  THREAT  AMUSES 
HEYWOOD  BROUN 


N.  Y.  Telegram  CoIumaUt  "Make* 
Copy”  of  Letter — “You  May 
Fire  When  Ready,”  He 
Write* 


November  9,  1929 


You  JH  and  hear  Vitaphone  onli/in  Warner  Bros.»i</  first  Ndtional  'Pictures 


TO  BUILD  $150,000  PLANT 

The  Anderson  Herald  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  of  Anderson,  Ind.,  has  announced 
plans  for  a  new  $150,000  plant  at  the 
corner  of  Jackson  and  Twelfth  streets. 
The  building  is  expected  to  be  completed 
in  October.  M.  L.  Walker  is  publisher 
of  the  Herald  and  E.  C.  Toner  is  editor. 


This  Space  Available  for 
Exhibitor  Hook-Up 


Seven-column  Vitaphone  copy  showing  spaces  for  use  by  local  theatres,  which 
is  being  placed  in  cities  where  theatres  are  willing  to  co-operate. 

September  14,  1929 
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Business  Not  Hurt  By  Market  Depression 
Advertising  Leaders  Declare 

"Headache  Over,  Let’s  Go  to  Work”  Is  Agency’s  Message — Ford  Wires  Page  Copy  to  All  Dailies — 
^^^^Financial  Linage  Drop  Believed  of  Short  Duration 

—  November  9,  1929 


An  AJiu^rtifling 

Br  W.  G.  BRYAN 

Copyright  1924,  by  the  W.  C.  Bryan  Organitaiion . 

I  BELIEVE,  with  one  of  the  foremost  Apostles  of  Advertising, 

That  the  first  requisite  of  success  is  not  to  achieve  the  dollar  hut  to 
confer  a  benefit— and  the  rewards  will  come  automatically  and  as  a  matter 
of  course. 

That  when  advertising  makes  a  successful  sale  it  must  also  make  a  friend. 
That  falsehood  makes  for  friction,  while  truth  is  a  lubricant. 

That  the  fraudulent  withers  before  the  fact. 

That  righteousness  is  a  form  of  common  sense. 

That  commerce  is  eminently  a  divine  calling. 

And  that  business  is  the  science  of  human  service. 

I  BELIEVE,  with  one  of  the  foremost  Sales  and  Efficiency  Experts, 

That  Advertising  is  a  Science,  and  the  practice  of  it  an  .4rt  worthy  of  one’s 
best  thought  and  effort. 

That  it  pays  to  be  a  Booster  always — a  Knocker  never — and  to  play  the 
game  like  a  Gentleman. 

And  that  it  is  better  to  advocate  a  good  cause  with  little  reward  than  a 
bad  one  with  big. 

I  BELIEVE,  with  one  of  the  foremost  Advertising  Writers, 

That  an  Advertisement  is  great  or  little  as  a  whole,  not  because  of  certain 
paragraphs. 

That  men  forget  the  wording  in  a  moment. 

That  they  must  not  forget  the  impression. 

That  the  greatest  stories  are  most  simply  told. 

That  the  story  of  the  crucifixion  as  told  by  Saint  Matthew  ia  the  greatest 
story  told  in  any  language. 

And  that  never  was  a  story  told  more  simply  or  with  less  affectation. 

I  BELIEVER  with  one  of  the  foremost  Public-Service  Corporations, 

That  “The  Voice  with  the  Smile  Wins.” 

That  when  talking  through  type,  as  with  the  telephone,  it  pays  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  smile  on  the  face,  the  twinkle  in  the  eye,  are  invisible  to 
our  audience. 

That  this  being  so,  it  is  well  to  try  to  put  the  smile  and  twinkle  in  the  tone. 
And  that  a  careful  choice  of  words  will  enhance  the  value  of  what  we 
say — never  forgetting  that  scolding  is  non-productive  of  quick  results. 

I  BELIEVE,  with  one  of  America’s  feremost  Merchants, 

That  if  there  is  one  enterprise  on  earth  that  a  “quitter”  should  leave 
severely  alone,  it  is  advertising. 

That  to  make  a  success  of  advertising  one  must  be  prepared  to  stick  like 
a  barnacle  on  a  boat’s  bottom. 

That  advertising  does  not  jerk — it  pulls.  And  that  the  pull,  though 
gentle  at  first,  is  steady  and  increases  day  by  day  and  year  by  year  until 
it  exerts  an  irresistible  power. 

I  BELIEVE,  with  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of  America. 

That  truth  is  the  cornerstone  of  all  honorable  and  successful  business — 
truth  not  only  in  the  'printed  word  but  in  every  phase  of  business  con¬ 
nected  with  the  creation,  publication  and  dissemination  of  advertising. 
That  there  should  be  no  double  standard  of  morality  involving  buyer 
and  seller  of  advertising  or  advertising  materials. 

That  as  Government  agencies  insist  on  ‘Tull  weight”  circulation  figures, 
so  should  they  insist  on  *Tnll-w('.ght”  delivery  in  every  economical  trans¬ 
action  involved  in  advertising. 

I  BELIEVE,  with  other  wise  men. 

That  life  is  what  we  make  it — and  that  basinets  is  s  big  part  of  life. 
That  unless  we  are  in  it  to  win,  it  is  better  not  to  be  in  it  at  all. 

And  that  the  man  who  labors  for  the  love  of  it  it  the  man  who  is  -doubly 
paid. 

That  advertising  is  the  fire  under  the  boiler  of  business,  and  we  must 
keep  these  fires  hot  if  we  expect  to  attain  and  maintain  success. 

That  one  step  won’t  take  yon  very  far — you’ve  got  to  keep  on  walking. 
That  one  word  won’t  tell  folks  who  you  are — you’ve  got  to  keep  on  talking. 
That  co-operation  is  the  most  far-reaching  business  word  in  the  English 
language. 

That  to  live  up  to  its  full  meaning  is  to  profit  by  advertising’s  mightiest 
power. 

And  that  in  advertising,  as  in  all  things,  success  has  no  foe  but  fear — no 
limitations  save  those  that  are  our  own. 

That,  therefore,  courage  and  confidence  and  energy  in  advertising  are 
as  sure  to  win — as  sure  to  bring  prosperity  to  ns  in  the  New  Year — as 
the  dawn  of  tomorrow  brings  a  new  day. 


February  9,  1924 


IN  the  field  of  advertising  and  journalism  the 
following  events  of  1930  are  memorable:  Pur¬ 
chase  of  control  by  the  Ctjrtis-Martin  News¬ 
papers  of  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  at  a  price  reported 
to  be  $18,000,000.  The  success  of  the  tabloid  idea 
was  emphasized  by  Netv  York  Daily  News  occupy¬ 
ing  a  new  $10,000,000  building,  with  $1,250,000  spent 
for  new  machinery.  The  Newspaper  Advertising 
Executives  Association  adopted  a  new  local-national 
definition,  published  in  full  in  Editor  &  Pubushes 
for  May  24.  Gilbert  T.  Hodges  elected  president  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  America. 

Pulitzer  prizes  for  1929  awarded  to  Leland  Stowe, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune;  Russell  D.  Owen.  New 
York  Times;  W.  O.  Dapping  Auburn  (N.Y.)  Citisen, 
and  Charles  R.  Macauley,  Brooklyn  Daily  EagU. 

January  31,  1931 


TO  ASK  S-DAY  WEEK 


Boston  Newspaper  Typos  Also  Want 
Increased  Wages 

A  new  wage  and  working  agreement 
calling  for  a  five-day  week  of  40  hours, 
to  replace  the  present  44-hour  week, 
together  with  an  increase  in  wages  for 
its  members  working  in  the  newsiwper 
field,  has  lieoh  endorsed  by  the  Boston 
Typographical'  Union. 

The  action  carries  with  it  instructions 
to  President  l-eo  K.  Green  that  he  ap¬ 
point  a  committee  to  present  the  same 
to  the  newspaper  publishers'  association 
and  negotiate  with  them. 

August  31, 1929 


PLANT  FAU.S  IN  RUINS  AFTER 
EDITOR’S  DEATH 

AFE'W  davs  after  the  recent 
death  of  Burton  A.  Perk,  for  51 
years  editor  and  publisher  and  one- 
man  staff  of  the  Naugaturk  (Conn.) 
Enterorise,  the  one-story  frame 
building  which  housed  the  entire 
plant  collapsed  when  piles  which 
supported  one  end  gave  way.  The 
structure,  a  landmark  of  Connec¬ 
ticut,  was  split  practically  in  half 
as  though  cleaved  with  a  giant 
knife.  Buried  under  debris  are  a 
small,  battered  old  hand  press, 
rases  of  wooden  type,  yellowed 
files  and  other  equipment  with 
which  the  lawyer-editor  weekly 
got  out  one  of  the  most  peppery, 
individualistic  sheets  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Editor  Peck  founded  the 
Enterprise,  and  the  paper  passed 
out  of  existence  with  his  death. 

During  life  lie  had  repeatedly 
refused  to  sell  or  accept  more 
lucrative  positions,  and  upon  bis 
death  relatives  respected  his  wishes 
and  kept  the  shop  just  as  he  had 
left  it  on  the  night  that  he  was 
seized  with  a  heart  attack  while 
walking  home  to  supper. 

August  24,  1929 
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EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER 
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The  Fourth  Estate 

Nil 
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Radio  Competition,  Newsprint,  Problems 
of  Small  Dailies,  Convention  Topics 

Associated  Press  Will  Consider  Radio  from  News  Angle  and  Vote  on  By-Law  Change — A.N.P.A.  to 
Discuss  Broadcast  Advertising  and  Present  Economic  Conditions 

April  18.  1931 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL  BUYS  BULLETIN, 
MERGING  PIONEER  COAST  DAILIES 

Newspaper*  Founded  in  1855  and  1856  Respectively 
Becomes  One,  With  Fremont  Older  as  Editor  and 
Charles  Sommers  Young  as  Publisher 

August  31,  1929 


NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 
IN  THIS  ISSUE 

A.N.P.A.  to  Call  Protest  Convention  if  Newsprint  Price  Rises . 

$4,000,000  Plant  Expansion  Program  Announced  by  Scripps-Howard . . . 

Automobile  Industry  Has  Confidence . 

Strong  Drift  to  Dailies  Predicted  to  Keep  Goods  Moving  in  1930 . 

Clemenceau  Was  Fiery  Journalist . 

Dailies  Restating  Local-National  Rules  to  Check  “Rate  Raids” . 

Clare  of  Footlights  Guided  Hammond . 

Increased  Differential  Is  Trend  in  Local-National  Rates . 

Eliminating  Classified  Credit  Losses . 

Distribution  Census  Will  Provide  Better  Data  on  Sales  Costs . 

Newspaper  Users  Turn  to  Photography . 

Advertising  Experts  Called  to  Aid  Hoover  Trade-Stabilizing  Plan . 

The  Local  Solicitor’s  Round  Table . .  . . 

Romances  of  American  Journalism:  W.  C.  Simons . 

Cartoon  Teaser  Ads  Credited  With  Attracting  Largest  Day's  Volume. . 

November  30,  1929 


The  Publishers  ‘SuildingProblem 


1  his  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco¬ 
nomically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architects 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


Senator  Huey  P.  Long,  as  Governor  of  Louisiana, 
was  credited  with  instigating  “spite  bills”  in  the  legis¬ 
lature,  seeking  a  15  per  cent  tax  on  advertising  and 
also  censorship  of  the  press  by  injunction  process. 
The  measures  were  defeated  by  an  aroused  state 
editorship. 

Louis  B.  Seltzer,  editor,  and  Carlton  K.  Matson, 
chief  editorial  writer  of  Cleveland  Press,  gained  a 
great  victory  in  the  Ohio  District  Court  of  Appeals, 
which  reversed  the  decision  of  Judge  Frederick  P. 
Walther,  of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Common  Pleas 
Court,  holding  the  editors  guilty  of  contempt  of  court 
with  fines  and  jail  sentences.  The  editors  had  criti¬ 
cized  a  decision  of  the  Judge  which  favored  race-track 
gambling,  violation  of  an  Ohio  statute.  In  reversing 
Judge  Walther’s  decision  the  higher  court  upheld  in 
ringing  terms  “freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of 
speech  for  a  free  people.” 

John  Borg,  crusading  publisher  of  Hackensack 
(N.J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  defeated  an  attempt 
to  silence  him  by  indictment  and  won  a  signal  vic¬ 
tory  over  his  enemy.  State  Senator  Ralph  W.  Chand- 
less,  and  a  political  ring.  Mr.  Borg  also  contributed 
notably  to  the  year  by  putting  the  executives  of  his 
newspaper  staff  on  a  profit-sharing  basis. 

January  31,  1931 


Press  Must  Fight  or 

Be  Hog-Tied,  Not  Free 

By  A.  H.  Kirchhofer 
Managing  Editor,  Buffalo  (N*.Y.)  Evening  News 

Judge  Walther’s  sentencing  of  the 
Cleveland  Press  editors  appears  to  me 
to  be  the  rankest  kind  of  a  violation  of 
the  much  abused  contempt  power.  Un¬ 
less  the  press  unitedly  fights  such  vio¬ 
lation  of  judicial  rights  it  will  find  itself 
hog-tied  instead  of  free.  Newton  D. 
Baker's  summation  of  his  client’s  case 
put  the  judge  into  that  class  of  jurists 
who  arc  no  credit  to  the  office  they  hold. 
Kditorial  responsibility  for  law  enforce¬ 
ment  never  was  more  important  than 
now  and  I  am  not  thinking  of  prohibi¬ 
tion.  If  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  main¬ 
tain  and  justify  a  free  press  are  going 
to  .stop  because  small  minded  or  unscru¬ 
pulous  men  are  going  to  make  it  un¬ 
pleasant  for  them,  they  are  unworthy 
of  their  trust. 

If,  as  Judge  Walther  says,  he  wasn’t 
in  cahoots  with  those  seeking  the  in¬ 
junction  he  issued  he  certainly  lent  him¬ 
self  to  their  plans  and  sought  to  wreak 
personal  vengeance  upon  those  who  ex¬ 
posed  his  lapse. 


November  9,  1929 
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EDITOR  FACES  CRIMINAL  LIBEL  CHARGE 
FOR  CRITICISING  JUDGE^S  SENTENCE 

H.  L.  Baggerly  of  Los  Gatos  (Cal.)  MaiLNews  Objected  to 
Suspended  Sentence  Given  Wealthy  Girl  on  Drunken 
Driving  Charge — ^Will  Fight  Case 

XI  L.  BAGGERLY,  veteran  Pacific  “Newspaper  accounts  concerning  the 
coast  newspaper  man,  publisher  of  arrest,  trial  and  sentencing  of  Miss 
the  Los  Gatos  {CaX.)  Weekly  Mail-News,  Josephine  Grant  raise  a  grave  question 
was  charged  with  criminal  libel  July  27  by  regarding  the  administration  of  laws  and 
Judge  Percy  O’Connor  of  the  San  Jose,  improper  influence  upon  our  courts,”  the 
Cal.,  police  court,  because  of  articles  in  resolution  declared.  “It  is  vital  that  all 
Baggerly’s  paper  criticising  the  court  for  laws  be  administered  without  partiality 
freeing  a  wealthy  San  Francisco  society  upon  the  rich  as  upon  the  poor.” 
girl  of  charges  of  driving  while  drunk,  Baggerly,  apparently  unperturbed  by 

possession  of  liquor  and  reckless  driving,  the  charge,  put  up  i^,000  bond  when 

The  girl  in  question  is  Miss  Josephine  the  warrant  was  served  on  him. 

Grant,  26,  daughter  of  Joseph  D.  Grant,  “I’ll  fight  the  case  from  the  drop  of 

San  Francisco  capitalist  and  cattle  the  hat,”  he  declared.  “I  feel  that  the 
rancher.  Constitutional  right  of  the  press  to  make 

The  day  before  Judge  O’Connor  filed  lair  comment  on  the  actions  of  courts 
his  charges,  cognizance  was  taken  of  the  and  public  officials  is  threatened.” 
case  by  the  Santa  Qara  County  Wo-  .  Up  to  two  years  ago  Baggerly  pub- 
man’s  Christian  Temperance  Union  in  News,  z  daily,  where 

vigorous  resolutions  asking  a  grand  jury  i’is  “Man  On  the  Street’’  was  a  front 
investigation.  paffe  feature.  He  was  for  years  sports 

editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

Augusts,  1929 


JOE  TINKER,  once  the  great 
.short-stop  of  the  Cubs,  has 
written  a  baseball  epic  cov¬ 
ering  his  thirty-five  years 
in  the  National  Game.  It  is 
entitled 

‘•Tinker  to  Evor« 
to  CiiaiM'c**" 


JOHNNY  EVERS,  the  famous 
keystonc-sacker,  is  the  sec¬ 
ond  star  of  this  trio  that 
thrilled  all  lovers  of  the 
diamond. 


February  28,  1931 


July  27,  1929 
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LEDGER 


For  terms  and  samples  icire 


SYNDICATE 

Pliiliiilolpliin 


MNKTV  HAI.F-COI.OIN 
SroKIKK  fnr  niill.v  Kclni.r 


BIG  FRANK  CHANCE  is  the 
other  star  of  the  great 
triumvirate. 


Tinker-Evers 

-Chance 


wlio  fticlire  In  tiinflr  inntd,-  bu.rhall 


I.  Tile  kind  ot  |M‘0|>lr  who  rend  .voiir  iiirilliim. 

Are  they  cuud  pruspeeta  for  tlie  udvertiaer? 

3.  Tlir  iiiinihrr  of  runsiimers  wlin  read  your  niedliiiii  ATYKN'l'IVKI.Y. 

3.  Tlie  amount  ot  money  your  readers  wilt  spend  for  what  the  advertiser 
has  to  otter, 

4,  Tlie  moat  effective  way  to  cultivate  the  market  repreeented  by  your 
readers. 

The  nnleamen  of  ndvertlalnir  Space  should  he  able  to  explain  each  ot  thme 
points.  Are  VOUR  sales  representatives  able  to  answer  intelligently  these 
vital  iiiiestlons? 

Kmerson  B.  Knight,  Inc.,  for  ten  years  has  been  making  nrailahle  to 
newspaper  piihliahers  this  type  ot  market  Information.  The  data  Is  eom- 
pited  from  a  detailed  stiid,4  of  the  market.  Experts  then  Instruct  the  sales 
stair  In  the  proper  application  ot  the  facts. 

>la,v  we  write  .von  of  the  results  enjoyed  by  publishers  who  use  our  bervl«-ef 


Emerson  B.  Knight,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

22S  N.  New  Jersey 


Truthful — Unbiased — Market  Research 


Supreme  court  justices  of  the  United  States  who  hy  a  five-to-four  decision  this  week  declared  unconstitutional  Minnesota’s  news¬ 
paper  suppression  law.  The  justices  and  their  vote,  yes  or  no  on  the  constitutionality  of  the  law,  are  (left  to  right, 
standing);  Harlan  F.  Stone  (no);  George  Sutherland  (yes);  Pierce  Butler  (yes);  Owen  J.  Roberts  (no).  Seated: 
James  C.  McReynolds  (yes);  Oliver  W.  Holmes  (no);  Chief  Justice  Charles  E.  Hughes  (no);  Willis  Van  Devanter  (yes); 

Louis  D.  Brandeis  (no).  „ 

June  6,  1931 


for  news,  information,  an(j  tren(ds  about  •  health  and 
human  services  •  individual  and  corporate  giving  •  the 
changing  nature  of  voluntarism  •  nonprofit  manage¬ 
ment  and  accountability  •  consumer  and  tax  tips  on 
giving  to  charity  .  -  :• 

CALL  STEVE  DELFIN 
(703)  836-7100  or  (703)  683-7830 

701  North  hairtax  Street.  Alexandria,  Virginia  22314-2045 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  June  1.— 
”  Minnesota’s  gag  law  has  been  held 
unconstitutional  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  a  five-to-four 
decision  which  found  Chief  Justice 
Hughes  aligned  on  the  majority  side 
with  the  so-called  progressives  of  the 
bench.  He  read  the  opinion,  in  which 
Justices  Holmes,  Brandeis,  Stone,  and 
Roberts  concurred. 

The  decision  cited  only  the  clause  in 
the  Minnesota  law  applying  to  “malicious, 
scandalous,  and  defamatory”  publications, 
and  omitted  to  mention  the  preceding 
clause  dealing  with  “obscene,  lewd,  and 
lascivious”  periodicals. 

The  minority  decision  calls  attention  to 
this,  observing  that  “it  is  ditficult  to  per¬ 
ceive  any  distinction,  having  any  rela¬ 
tion  to  constitutionality,  between  clause 
(a)  and  clause  (b)  under  which  this 
action  was  brought. 

The  case  was  brought  to  the  high 
court  by  J.  M.  Near,  publisher  of  the 
Saturday  Press  at  Minneapolis,  which 
publication  was  suppressed  after  its  ninth 
issue  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state 
under  authority  of  the  “gag  law”  in¬ 
volved.  This  law  made  it  possible  for 
any  official,  or  citizen,  to  enjoin  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  "any  obscene,  lewd,  lascivious 
newspaner,  magazine  or  other  periodical, 
or  (b)  “a  malicious,  scandalous,  and  de¬ 
famatory  newspaper,  magazine  or  other 
periodical,”  as  a  nuisance. 

June  6,  1931 
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Dailies’  Money  and  Services  Providing 
Food,  Clothing  and  Heat  for  Jobless 

Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Bulletin  Donate  Cash  Sales  for  \Veek — N.  Y.  American  Feeds  2,500  a  Day 
in  Breadlines — Jobs  Supplied  in  Chicago — Newspapers’  Relief  Work  Has  Many  Phases 


A  section  of  the  Times  Square  breadline  being  served 


with  food  from  the  New  York  American't  relief  truck. 


Fobruary  21,  1031 


BUFFALO  DAILY  GIVING 
AVIATION  LESSONS 


Ground  School  to  be  Launched  bj 
Times,  Oct.  7 — Instruction  to 
Count  on  Further  Courses 
Taken 


The  Buffalo  Times  on  Monday  of  this 
week  besan  receiving  enrollments  for 
what  is  believed  to  be  the  first  aviation 
ground  school  to  be  conducted  by  an 
American  newspaper.  The  Times  will 
make  the  school  a  permanent  enterprise, 
operating  it  without  profit  in  the  interest 
of  commercial  aviation,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced. 

More  than  70  applications  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  the  school  were  received  during 
the  first  day’s  enrollment,  although  actual 
instruction  will  not  begin  until  Oct.  7. 
To  hold  down  the  classes  to  those  who 
are  serious  in  their  endeavor  to  learn  fly¬ 
ing  from  the  ground  up  the  Times  is 
charging  a  |30  enrollment  fee.  l^is  will 
rtly  pay  for  the  equipment  which  will 
used  in  the  course,  which  will  be  of 
ten  weeks’  duration  for  each  group  en¬ 
rolled. 

All  those  who  desire  to  enter  a  flying 
school  will  receive  credit  for  $30  toward 
any  course  Hiey  mav  select.  Thus  for 
those  who  continue  their  studies  of  avia¬ 
tion  after  attending  the  Times  courses 
their  ground  instruction  is  free. 

Soplambor  28.  1829 


WANTS  E'THICS  SHELVED 
FOR  SHOP  TALK 

W.  G.  Vorp«,  Fed  Up  on  DUcustione 
of  Principles,  Suggests  That  Next 
Meeting  of  A.  S.  N.  E.  Take  Up 
Practical  Phases 


A  suggestion  that  the  next  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  be  devoted  to  discussions  of 
practical  subjects  instead  of  ethical  prob¬ 
lems  is  made  by  W.  G.  Vorpe,  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  in  the  October 
bulletin  of  the  society.  Mr.  Vorpe  says 
he  is  fed  up  on  ethics  discussions. 

“Not  that  I  would  scorn  the  ethics  of 
journalism,"  he  says,  “or  attempt  in  any 
way  to  dim  the  lustre  of  the  sacred 
‘canons  of  journalism,’  but  I  am  one 
that  feels  there  has  been  just  a  little  too 
much  time  spent  debating  the  idealistic 
side  of  newspaper  making  and  too  little 
given  to  the  means  by  which  the  editors 
make  a  living,  comfortable  or  otherwise. 

Octobor  12,  1920 


Sponsors  *‘Yo*Yo'*  Contest 

The  Boston  Daily  Record  conducted 
a  “Yo-Yo"  or  trick  top  tournament  in 
the  Boston  Garden,  Oct.  19. 

Octobor  19,  1929 
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Safeguard  your  heme  delivery  system 

DEANE  WEINBERG 
INSURANCE  &  BONDS 

for  Independent  Contractors 
We  created  them  both.  First  to  serve  you 
and  foremost  since  1934.  .  . 

(213)  474-5594 

Deane  Weinberg  Insurance  Agency,  Inc. 

1754  Westwood  Boulevard  Los  Angeles.  CA  90024  /f- 


How  Flora  Smith  portrayed  William 
Boyd  and  Helen  Menken,  stage  favor¬ 
ites,  for  the  hos  Angeles  Examiner 
theatre  section  recently. 

August  31,  1929 


TVEWSPAPERS  large  and  small  now- 
adays  get  news  pictures  from  all  cor¬ 
ners  of  the  earth,  snapped  while  the 
story  is  breaking  and  printed  before  it  is 
cold,  from  the  dozen  great  picture  syn¬ 
dicates.  Most  newspapers,  too,  support  a 
camera  staff,  be  it  the  metropolitan  force 
of  10  or  IS  photographers,  or  the  jJair  of 
local  reporters  whose  cameras  go  every¬ 
where  with  them.  For  pictures  tell  the 
story  and  the  opprobrious  “Words! 
Words!  !  Words!  !  !”  cannot  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  a  page  that  is  dressed  with  inter¬ 
esting  photographs.  June  21.  1924 


WOMAN  WRITER  NOW 
EDITING  WEEKLY 


YOUNG  PEOPLE  FIRST 


Mra.  Dorothy  G.  Wayman  Directing 
Falmouth  (Mata.)  Eaterpriae — 

Under  the  pen  name  of  Theodate  Geof¬ 
frey,  Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Wayman  is  busily 
establishing  a  literary  reputation.  Her 
by-line  appears 
requently 

on 

two 

down 

Falmouth,  Mass.,  ^B- 
where  she  now 
she 

known  chiefly  as  ^a^B 

a  hard  working 

manager  and  edi- 

tor  of  the  Fal- 

mouth  Enterprise,  ^^^BB 

a  weekly. 


No  need  to  abandon  ship  if  you're  looking  to  reach  women 
and  young  adults.  In  upstate  New  York,  the  Schenectady 
Gazette  delivers  this  upscale  audience  in  volume. 

Female  Young  People 

69,000(56%)  16-24  14,000(9%) 

25-35  26,000(17%) 

35-44  36,000(23%) 

More  than  holt  of  our  readership  is  women.  Nearly  halt  of  our 
readership  is  between  the  ages  of  18  and  44. 

It  adds  upto  mobility,  decision  making  and  buying  powerl 


Schenectady  Gazette 

The^Power  Of  The  Prtfss 


Mas.  Dorothy  G. 
Wayman 

Vufy  6,  1929 
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MARLEN  PEW 


Young  men  who  do  not  take  ad-  ELL,  there  was  the  real  time  being 
vantage  of  their  oppf)rtunities  to  get  ™  wasted  .  .  .  not  his  time  spent  on 


newspaper  experience,  nervously  floating  the  small  paper,  but  the  time  he  spent 
from  job  to  job  and  always  looking  out  on  this  small  paper  liddling  around.  He 
of  the  window  at  green  fields  over  expected  the  newspaper  business  to  be 


yonder,  are  ever  with  us  and  an  increas¬ 
ing  problem.  They  "need  a  friend,"  as 
cartoonist  Webster  would  say.  A  little 
advice  to  them  is  not  out  of  order, 
.lohn  Sorrells,  the  young  and  able 
editor  of  Fort  IVortli  (Tex.)  Press. 


a  continuation  of  the  school  of  journa¬ 
lism  ...  a  sort  of  post  graduate  course. 
He  expected  someone  to  take  him  by  the 
ears  and  pour  experience  down  his  throat. 
\nd  of  course  it  can't  be  done  that  way. 
Experience  is  something  each  man  must 


writing  in  his  paper  recently  addressed  acquire  for  himself  Other  men  can  teach 
these  wastrels.  I  consider  his  words  him — by  precept  and  example ;  but  ex- 
golden  and  propose  to  pass  them  along  perience  he  must  get  himself.  He  is 
to  this  audience  at  this  session.  John  standing  still,  not  because  he  is  on  a 
Sorrells  speaking :  small  paper,  which  has  no  high  standard 

*  *  *  of  performance,  but  because  he.  himself. 

AvdiTXTr- _ u.  •, _ i~..a  is  standing  still.  He  is  sitting  around 

\OUNG  man  who  is  employed  ^  office,  expecting  to  get  experience  - 
on  a  daily  newspaper  in  a  small  "Z—  u-  luI.Jij  i.."...  . i:i_  .i,.  - 


w  hen  he  should  be  out  pounding  the  pave¬ 
ment.  observing  and  seeing,  cataloging, 
weighing,  measuring  .  .  .  storing  up  im¬ 
pressions. 


town  came  in  to  see  me  about  a 
job  a  few  days  ago.  He  wasn't  very- 
well  satisfied  with  the  joh  he  had.  It 
didn't  pay  enough  for  one  thing,  but 
the  main  trouble  was  he  wasn't  getting  _  „ 

anywhere.  He  was  hut  three  months  T*  H  E  truth  about  it  is  this  young  man 
out  of  a  school  of  journalism,  and  ex-  in  ®  ''*0'  fortunate  spot.  He 

actly  where  he  expected  to  he  in  three  an  opportunity  to  get  real  experience, 
months  I  don't  know  .  .  .  But.  as  He  has  a  chance  to  learn  a  very  valu- 
he  explained  the  situation,  he  wasn’t  able  les,son:  that  is,  rrten  and  not  ma- 
learning  anything  in  particular  about  chines  make  the  newspaper  business  .  . 
the  business  .  .  .  wasn't  getting  as  'hat  one  good  human  interest  story,  writ- 
much  real  experience,  in  fact,  as  he  got  about  some  man  in  his  home  town 
on  his  college  paper.  And  what  he  whom  everyone  knows,  is  worth  more 
wanted  was  a  job  on  a  larger  paper,  in  a  than  a  dozen  syndicated  features.  He 
larger  town,  where  he  could  get  more  has  a  chance  to  develop  his  ingenuity 
experience  .  .  .  and  of  course,  more  and  his  resources]  It  is  no  smart  trick 
mnnev.  publish  a  newspaper  with  a  composing 

•  ,  •  room  filled  with  the  finest  equipment, 

with  a  large  comitetent  staff— with  every 
facility  and  every  bit  of  mechanism  that 
money  can  buy.  Rut  it  is  a  difficult 
trick — and  a  smart  trick — to  get  out  a 
hang-up  good  newspaper  with  poor  fa- 


THE  paper  he  worked  for  had  no 
particular  style,  he  told  me.  Things 
just  got  put  together  any  old  way. 

There  was  no  high  standard  of  achieve-  __  _  _  .  ,  . . . 

ment.  A  man  could  write  a  stoO'  sny  cilities,  with  a  small  and  inadequate  staff, 
way  he  pleased,  and  put  any  kind  of  a  - 

head  over  it,  and  it  was  all  right.  In¬ 
stead  of  getting  experience — experience 
that  would  do  him  some  good  in  the 
profession— he  was  standing  still.  All 
the  things  that  were  to  be  done,  he  had 
done  before  ...  in  the  school  of 


with  none  of  the  conveniences  and  fine 
tools  of  the  larger  papers. 


This 


'll  RAIN’S— resource — ingenuity 
there  is  no  substitute  for  them, 
young  man  has  the  God-given  privilege  of 
Journalism.  He  didn't  mind  working  working  where  he  can  develop  his  re- 
for  a  small  salary  so  much  as  he  oh-  source  and  ingenuity  .  .  .  and  wants  to 
jected  to  wasting  his  time.  And  being  get  on  a  larger  paper  where  things  will 
only  24  years  old,  of  course  time  is  be  more  convenient  .  .  .  where  he  can 
fleeting.  In  a  scant  26  years,  he  will  be  get  experience.  Well,  he  is  in  the  best 
fifty  .  .  .  and  a  man  must  hustle  place  in  the  world  to  get  experience, 
to  get  ahead  and  he  somewhere  when  Even  if  half  the  things  he  learns  on  this 
he  gets  fifty.  small  paper  are  wrong,  he  is  still  ahead 

•  *  •  of  the  game. 

■fj^ELL,  1  talketl  with  him  awhile.  1  *  *  • 

^  asked  him,  among  other  things,  rp  jjjr  doctor  learns  by  having  patients 
about  his  hours — what  time  he  went  to  1  to  work  on,  and  the  lawyer  learns 
work,  and  what  time  he  quit,  and  what  by  having  clients  to  plead  for.  The 
he  did  during  working  hours.  He  is  newspaper  man  learns  by  having  a  me- 
employed  on  a  morning  paper,  and  he  dium  to  express  himself  ...  a  medium 
goes  to  work  at  2  o’clock.  He  has  one  in  which  to  pour  all  his  young  ideals 
or  two  runs  to  make,  but  mostly,  he  has  and  his  voung  ideas,  a  medium  upon 
nothing  that  requires  any  tremendous  which  he"  can  lavish  all  his  talents,  all 
amount  of  effort  from  2  o'clock  until  his  ahilitv  .  .  .  enthusiasm  and  daring 


6.  .^nd  it  developed  that  he  spent  this 
period  gossiping,  reading  the  exchanges 
and  seeing  almnt  his  runs  .  .  . 

mostly  just  fiddling  around. 


and  idealism — and  bring  forth  the  pure 
gold  of  his  genius.  Then  when  he  has 
smelted  the  ore  and  got  the  pure  metal, 
hr  ran  take  it  into  the  larger  markets 
*  •  *  and  get  real  money  for  it. 

I.\SKED  him  if  he  ever  went  over  to  _  .  *  *  * 

the  c^iurthoiise  and  <lng  around  in  the  O  E.M.  experience  conies  from  doing 

records  .  .  .  just  to  sec  what  he  **•  things  .  .  .  doing  them  wrong,  may- 

could  sec.  He  had  not.  I  asked  hint  if  hap.  but  in  doing  them.  This  lad  was 
he  ever  pounded  the  pavement  from  one  doing  nothing  .  .  .  doing  nothing  ex- 
eiid  of  the  town  to  the  other  .  .  .  actly  right,  so  far  as  the  text  hooks  went 
and  returned  to  write  down  his  impres-  —hut  still,  doing  nothing.  And  he  won- 
sioii  of  the  things  he  saw.  He  had  not.  dcred  why  he  wasn’t  getting  any  ex- 
\  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  wandered  perience.  I  don’t  care  how  fine  a  sur- 
around  and  observed  the  razing  of  old  geon  a  man  may  be,  he  will  be  a  better 

houses  .  .  .  with  the  view  of  dig-  one  for  having  treated  colds  and  lanced 

ging  up  a  good  historical  yarn.  He  had  boils  and  set  broken  hones  and  broken 
not.  .Ml  he  had  been  doing  in  the  after-  a  siege  of  malaria  and  homed  a  child, 
noon  was  just  fiddling  around  .  .  .  Familiarity  with  a  dozen  kindred  suh- 
covering  a  couple  of  runs  that  could  be  jects  gives  one  the  sure  touch,  the  pre- 
rovered  for  routine  news  in  20  minutes,  cision  ami  exactness,  the  confidence  in 
and  then  loafing  through  the  afternoon,  dealing  with  one  subject.  Experience? 


Novembers,  1929 


OLD  NEWSPAPER  USES 


The  question  of  what  becomes  of  old 
newspapers  is  partl.v  answered  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  a  com¬ 
plaint  it  has  filed  against  a  concern  en¬ 
gaged  in  exporting  large  quantities  of  this 
commodity.  The  okl  newspapers  are 
largely  used  as  wrapping  paper  in  the 
Far  East,  and  Singapore,  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  is  an  important  distributing 
point,  according  to  the  commission. 

Colored  supplements— no  matter  how 
valuable  they  may  bo  to  Sunday  editions 
— are  iwt  wanted  in  this  traffic,  and  de¬ 
tract  from  the  value  of  the  commodity, 
it  appears  from  the  commission’s  state¬ 
ment,  which  declares; 

“Qean,  over-issued  newspapers,  virtu¬ 
ally  free  from  colored  supplements  or 
undesirable  rubbish,  command  a  higher 
price  in  export  trade  with  the  Far  East, 
to  wit,  some  $4  more  a  ton.” 

The  commission's  complaint  charges 
Rond  Brothers  &  Company,  Inc.,  of 
New  York,  with  having  transported 
baled  newspapers  through  various  states 
to  I. os  Angeles,  and  with  having  sold 
them  from  that  city  to  foreign  pur¬ 
chasers  "as  clean,  over  issued  news¬ 
papers,  virtually  free  from  colored  sup¬ 
plements  or  undesirahle  rubbish”  when 
they  were  not  entitled  to  that  classifica¬ 
tion. 

This  practice,  the  commission  asserts, 
iniures  the  company's  competitors,  and 
also  brings  .^merican  trade  "into  disre¬ 
pute  with  the  general  buying  public  in 
the  Far  East  and  other  foreign 
countries.” 

Rond  Brothers  Company  have  re¬ 
plied  to  the  commission's  complaint  with 
a  statement  entering  denial  of  some  of 
the  allegations,  and  making  the  specific 
claim  that  all  haled  newspapers  exported 
frorn  T^s  .^ngeles  are  purchased  ex¬ 
clusively  in  California,  and  therefore  do 
not  enter  into  inter-state  commerce. 

Jenuvy  31.  1931 


/'Craft  Patterns 
HOME  WORKSHOP 


Gain  more  readers  by  offering 
The  CRAFT  PATTERNS 
HOME  WORKSHOP! 

Oearly  written  and  illustrat¬ 
ed  plans  appeal  to  those  who 
want  to  create  quality,  hand¬ 
made  projects  economically. 
WE  PROVIDE: 

•  No-cost  releases 

•  Timely,  well-engineered  projects 
e  Too  qualitv  photographs 

e  Fast  product  delivery 
e  Best  plans  at  low  prices 

•  Optional  wire  service 

CRAFT  PATTERNS 

Ruth  H  Smttn.  Editor 
2?00  Peon  St  .  St  Curios.  IL  601 74 
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In  1934,  the  Goss  Anti-Friction  press  provided  high  print 
quality  and  60,000  pph. 


Your  printing  partner  since  1885. 


Today,  our  high-speed  presses  and  our  distribution  systems  provide  our  customers  with  the 
tools  to  increase  productivity,  improve  quality  and  lower  waste.  And  we  back  this  equipment  with 
a  broad  program  of  training  seminars  and  expert  support,  continuing  a  long  established  tradition 
of  service. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  scienc*  gets  down  to  buskiMS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  •  The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in 

ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY  POUNDED  IN  1884 


War  Problems  Will  Dominate 
ANPA,  AP  Annual  Conventions 

Waldorf-Astoria  Will  Be  Site  of  Meetings 
April  19-22 . . .  NNPA  Also  Will  Meet  During 
Week . . .  Ad  Bureau  Dinner  to  Hear  War  Heroes 


man;  and  Arthur  P.  Irving,  Cltm 
Falls  (N.  Y.)  Poft-Star  and  Timet; 
Carl  B.  Short,  Roancka  (Va.)  Timet 
and  World-Newt;  and  Frank  Walter, 
Hazleton  (Pa.)  .Standard-Sentinel  and 
Plain  Speaker. 

Frank  S.  Hoy,  Lewitton  (Me!)  Sun- 
Journal,  chairman  of  the  program 
committee  lait  year,  it  acting  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  committee 
thit  year.  Mr.  Marshall  will  preside 
at  the  Small  Dailies  sessions. 

Mr.  Dear  will  make  his  address  to 
the  general  ANPA  membership  gath¬ 
ered  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday. 

At  thit  meeting,  also,  he  will  pre¬ 
sent  awards  to  winners  in  the  second 
ANPA  monograph  competition  and  in 
the  ANPA-International  Circulation 
Managers  Association  Safe-Driving 
competition. 

The  first  prize,  to  a  student  or  un¬ 
dergraduate  student  in  a  school  or 
college  of  journalism,  is  $500  and  a 
gold  medal.  The  recipient  will  be 
there  in  person  to  accept  the 
award. 


CONSERVATION  of  critical  war  ma¬ 
terials.  the  manpower  shortage,  the 
possibility  of  increasing  advertising 
and  circulation  rates  to  meet  rising 
operating  costs  and  ways  and  means 
to  continue  to  keep  up  the  morale  on 
the  home  front,  are  among  the  prob¬ 
lems  that  will  be  studied  by  delegates 
to  the  57th  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  starting  Tuesday,  April  20, 
and  closing  Thursday,  April  22,  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York. 

The  A^ociated  Press  also  will  hold 
its  annual  meeting  April  19  at  the 
Waldorf.  This  meeting  is  preceded  by 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  AP  Board 
of  Directors,  which  convened  in  New 
York  beginning  April  IS. 

NNPA  to  Meat 


In  addition  to  these 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
ciation  will  hold  its  14th 
vention  at  the  Waldorf 
For  the  complete 
please  turn  to 
These 
series  held 
war,  are  the 
tory  of 


What  type  features  have  been  eltminated? 

How  many  publiaherr  have  dropped  aerial 
dories  t 

How  many  have  gone  to  four.colunui  stripe? 

How  many  publishers  have  eliminated  a 
full  picture  page? 

What  are  publishers  doing  in  regard  to 
multiple  page  rases  in  view  of  newsprint 
rationing?  Car.  some  standardisation  of  rates 
he  reaciietl  on  multiple  page  rates? 

I  low  many  publishers  have  raised  circtila. 
lion  prices  in  the  past  year? 

flow  are  ptiblishers  meeting  tlie  carrier  boy 
ttrolilcm  ? 

What  tit'wspapcrs  have  a  program  for  the 
training  of  de^  men? 

I  low  can  new  spapers  best  meet  the  in- 
.  reuserl  cost  of  nperatioti  in  the  eS-hottr  week 
It  t'Ot  into  etfect  in  newspaper  plants' 


Walter  M.  Dear,  co-publisher  of  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
and  ANPA  president,  will  open  the 
Tuesday  morning  session. 

Marshall  to  Preside 


the  Small  Dailies 
a  committee  of 
Cedar  Rapitb 
Other 
Hudson. 


a 

600 

that  there 
ance  at 

The 
way 

Room,  with 
for 

Small  Dailies 
sion 

topics  of 
50,000  circulation 
p.m.  in  the  Jade 
Typical 

Among  the  38  outstanding 
covering  editorial, 
tising,  newsprint,  circulation  and  per¬ 
sonnel  scheduled  for  Tuesday  discus¬ 
sion  arc; 

How  are  smaller  tUilics  keepinf  up  to  date 
on  war  maps? 

How  many  have  increased  the  use  of  syn* 
•licatr  panels  aa  a  poasible  substitute  or  sav- 
iiif  on  local  enfravitiK  costs? 

N^liat  fratur<!>  have  hern  ciil  with  least 
criticism  * 

How  can  a  newspaptr  U>t  adjust  it<belf  to 
the  reduction  in  xinc  and  uhoto  supplies? 

In  the  liitht  of  poorer  stereotype  metal, 
poorer  mat>  and  poorer  luiming  pa|»er.  which 
pnhiishi-rs  are  fttfing  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
what  printing  procesv  will  produce  the  best 
results^ 

How  has  War  Bonds  sates  display  adver¬ 
tising  lieen  financed  in  your  community?  Has 
your  paper  donated  the  advertising  Hp.nee  to 
your  local  War  Bond  committee* 

What  are  publishers  doing  to  offset  the 
lethargy  regarding  advertising  evidenced  by 
merdianta  in  defenae  communities  who  are 
doing  all  the  business  they  can  handle,  anti 
who  seem  disinterested  in  promoting  greater 
volume  by  use  of  advertising* 


FOR  WHOM  THE  BELL  TOUS— 

DfWH  ftpecitity  for  EotTon  &  PvM.iiRct  by  D.  O.  1  raminilh'  I'ti.o 


t.V,  r.J  Daily  Prtts. 


Americo  •  April  17.  1843 


This  year  for  the  firat  time  thoca 
are  awards  for  saoond  and  third  priaa 
?ainiMra.  Saoond  gats  a  allvar  aiadal 
and  third  a  broiiaa  otia.  Bowavar,  tha 
ANPA  aaya,  bacauas  of  tha  diruf^a 
of  those  vital  metals— allvar  aaid 
fatooae — the  winnors  arill  gat  aeroUa, 
whidi  adU  bt  raplacsd  w^ 
altar  tha  war.  Ncithar  tha  sacond  or 
third  prias  winners  will  ba  praaant  to 
rscehm  tha  awards,  the  aasBClatloti 
said.  Thoy  arill  got  thorn  through  tha 
mails. 

Aa  last  jroar,  there  will  bo  18  paisas 
in  the  Safe-Driving  oontaat,  she  each 
in  three  claasificationa.  Instead  of  ^ 
bronze  plaquci  winners  will  reecivo 
scrolls  to  be  replaced  with  plaques 
after  the  war. 

One  of  the  features  at  Wednaaday 
afternoon’s  advertising  session  arill  ba 
presentation  to  Donald  M.  Nelson  of 
an  elaborate  brochure  detailing  tlw 
part  newspapers  playod  in  the  success 
ful  scrap  metal  drive  last  yoar. 

It  will  be  presented  to  him  at  1 
o'clock  by  Richard  W.  Slocum,  gtntral 
manager  of  the  Pktladclpkte  Bulletiii, 
who  also  wu  chairman  of  the  Nears- 
papera’  United  Scrap  Matel  DHvo 
Committee. 

The  brochure  was  compilad  by  Mr. 
Slocum  and  Cranston  Williama,  ANPA 
general  manager;  Thomas  Cathcort, 
This  Week  magazine,  and  Gcorga 
Eager,  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

8.  W,  treara  to  Talk 

The  2  pjn.  Wednesday  leation  arill 
be  under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  and  Frank  E.  Tr^p, 
general  manager  of  the  Garuiett  News¬ 
papers  and  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  Charge  of  the  Bureau,  arill  address 
the  group.  Mr.  Dear  also  arill  open 
this  meeting,  which  also  will  be  In  the 
Grand  Ballroom. 

The  Bureau's  annual  report  will  be 
presented  at  this  meeting  by  William 
A.  Thomson,  Bureau  Director. 

Speakers  on  the  program  includa 
Gerard  Swope,  president  of  General 
Electric;  R.  W.  Broam,  president  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  Company  and 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  ^blie 
Relations  of  the  Eastern  Railroad 
Presidents  Conference;  Chester  J.  La- 
Roche,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the 
Advertising  Council;  and  Frederi^ 
Dickinson,  Ad  Bureau  Sales  Manager. 
Mr.  Dickinson  will  apeak  on  "What 
Do  People  Think." 

ANPA  members  and  publlihers' 
representalivaa  of  one  or  more  Bureau 
newspapers  have  been  invited  to  the 
Wednesday  afternoon  session. 

The  Committee  in  Charge  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising  will  hold  its 
annual  meeting  on  Tuesday,  Ap^  20, 
at  the  Bureau. 

A  general  session  of  the  ANPA  at 
10  am.,  Thursday,  in  the  Grand  Ball¬ 
room,  will  be  followed  by  the  annual 
election  of  officers  at  noon. 

Noyes  May  Soccood  Doar 

The  ANPA  will  elect  four  officers 
and  five  directors  whose  terms  art 
expiring.  According  to  ANPA  eua- 
tom,  the  vice-president,  Linwood  L 
Ncyea,  fronwood  (Mich.)  Globe,  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  succeed  Mr.  Dear  in  tha 
presidency. 

Other  current  ANPA  officers  are 
William  G.  Chandler,  member  of  the 
Advisory  CouncU.  Scrippa  -  Howard 
Newspaper,  at  present  director  of  tha 
Printing  and  Publishing  DWisioB  of 
the  War  Production  Board,  traosurar; 
and  Norman  Chandler,  president  and 
general  manager  of  the  Lot  Angalm 
Timet,  secretary. 

Directors  whose  terms  are  exoirina 
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Fifty  Golden  Years 


Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  Mt^Ginley  is  in  the  business  of 
selling  magazine  advertising  in  the  Western  United 
States.  For  the  past  50  years  we  have  had  the  honor  of 
representing  Editor  and  Publisher  in  that  endeavor.  We 
cherish  our  association  with  this  fine  institution,  not 
simph^  because  we  like  working  with  the  people  ^tE&P 
—  which  we  do  —  but  also  because,  as  magazine  represen¬ 
tatives,  we  can  then  associate  with  those  of  vou  in  the 
newspaper  business.  We  live  anci  work  in  the  best  of  the 
tw'o  publishing  worlds  —  magazines  and  newspapers  — 
and  thank  Editor  and  Publisher  and  our  friends  of  the 
Fourth  Estate  for  many  wonderful  and  profitable  years. 
We  look  forward  to  the  next  half  centun\ 


SCOTl 
MARSHAL. 
SANDS & 
McGINiY. 


Publisher's  Advertising;  Representatives  •  San  Franeiseo  •  Los  Angeles 


News-Editorial 

sparkles  as  readers’  thirst  for  war  news  pushes  the 
depression  out  of  sight.  Censorship  struggles  with  the 
free  press  doctrine  and  wins.  The  press  of  America  goes 
to  war  and  sets  new  standards  of  excellence  and 
courage. 


Right  to  Publish 
Letters  in  Good 
Fcrith  Is  Upheld 

Doily  Not  Reqmred  to  Trace 
Sender,  Jury  Decides  in  Suit 
Involving  Fake  Letter 

Jun9  14,  1941 


Honolulu  Daily's  Press 
Broken;  No  War  Extras 

First  war  issues  of  the  Honolulu 
Star-BHUetin  reaching  New  York  this 
week  disclosed  that  the  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser  was  unable  to  publish  Dee.  7 
or  early  Dec.  8  because  of  a  break  in 
its  press  the  Saturday  night  before  the 
Pearl  Harbor  attack.  Ilie  Advertiser 
denied  authoritatively  that  the  break 
was  due  to  sabotage.  In  addition  to 
printing  its  own  re^ar  and  extra  edi¬ 
tions,  ^  Star-Bulletin  on  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Dec.  8  printed  the  regular  morn¬ 
ing  edition  of  the  Advertiser. 

According  to  other  reports  reaching 
New  York,  Honolulu  newspapers  are 
publishing  their  regular  editions. 

Januaiy  10,  1942 


IT  SHALL  NOT  HAPPEN  HERE 

Drawn  for  Editok  &  Publishes  by  Charles  G.  IVerner,  Chicago  Snn. 

April  25,  1942 


War  May  Create 
New  Advertising  Uses 

January  17,  1942 


Comes  War  News 
On  Page  Two 

The  Liberal  (Kan.)  Southwest  Daily 
Times,  relegated  all  war  news  to  the 
inside  or  back  pages,  effective  Sept. 
16.  A  front  page  editorial  said  in 
part:  “With  the  permission  of  its  read¬ 
ers,  the  Daily  Times  today  moves  the 
war.  It  can’t  be  moved  out  of  Europe 
and  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  of  course, 
pleasant  a  thing  as  that  would  be. 
But  the  editors  feel  news  of  the  war 
can  and  should  be  moved  off  page  one. 

“For  some  time  the  editors  of  this 
paper  have  felt  that  what  has  been 


reaching  us,  and  through  the  Daily  vincing  evidence  that  many  purported 
Times  has  been  reaching  you,  has  ‘war’  pictures  are  posed,  ‘set  up’  pub- 
been  a  spoon  feeding  of  propaganda  licity  stills,  and  nothing  more,’’  the 
in  its  most  vicious  form;  propaganda  editorial  pointed  out. 
designed  to  sway  oiu*  sympathies,  ■ 

even  to  move  us  to  action.  HITLER  DEATH  REWARD 

Given  a  free  reign,  sooner  or  later  “  " 

such  propaganda  would  drag  the  ^s  America  s  i»rt  in  endii^  rather 
United  States  into  the  European  mess,  than  enteru^  ^  ^ond  World  War, 
just  as  it  did  in  1917.  We  don’t  care  ®  $1.0(W,^  to  be  raised  by 

to  be  a  party  to  the  high  treason.’’  subscription  “to  be  given 

^  .1  a.*.  s  a  the  German  citizen  (or  citizens)  who 

The  ^ily  Times  commended  its  elimination  of  Adolph  Hit- 

wire  and  picture  service  for  ‘tiying  igr  from  the  war-tom  map  of  Europe” 
to  get  through  some  semblance  of  the  j.,  suggested  in  a  Niles  (O.)  Daily 
true  story  each  day.”  Times  editorial.  “Dead  or  alive,  but 

“But  careful  study  will  give  con-  preferably  dead,”  adds  the  editorial. 

SaplambarX.  1939 
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Ad  Copy  Performed  New  Jobs 
In  Nation  Going  To  War 

Ads  Now  Explain  Shortage,  Restrict  Soles 

And  Offer  Air  Raid  Advice,  Automotive 

Losses  Offset  by  Liquor  And  Food  Gains  jano«y3 1942 


O.F.F.  POLLING  PUBLIC  ON  WAR  NEWS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  March  24 — The  Office  of  Facts  and  Figures  has 
launched  a  poll  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  public  believes  it  is  re¬ 
ceiving  news  of  the  war  effort,  and  the  media  through  which  it  is  obtaining 
the  information.  Keith  Kane,  formerly  of  the  National  Defense  Unit  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  is  conducting  the  survey  along  lines  followed  by  com¬ 
mercial  agencies  engaged  in  opinion  analyses.  The  pollers  will  endeavor 
to  ascertain  how  true  a  picture  of  the  war  effort  the  public  has;  what  has  been 
told  to  the  public  and  through  what  persons  or  me^a  it  has  received  the  in¬ 
formation;  what  the  public  reaction  is.  The  results  will  not  be  released. 

March  28,  1942 


BILL  BARS  CRITICISM  OF  CANDIDATES 

HARRISBURG,  PA.,  Feb.  18 — A  bill  was  introduced  in  the  legislature  this 
week  to  amend  a  section  of  the  Pennsylvania  Election  Code  referring  to 
anonymous  and  defamatory  publications  regarding  candidates,  would  make 
it  imlawful  to  write,  print,  post  or  distribute  any  matter  designed  or  tending 
to  injure  or  defeat  a  candidate  by  reflecting  on  his  personal  character  or 
political  actions — in  other  words,  to  criticise  in  any  manner  either  the  per¬ 
sonal  or  political  record  of  a  candidate.  Maximum  penalty  would  be  $1,000 
and  imprisonment,  from  six  months  to  one  year.  ITie  amendment  is  being 
opposed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Fabnjary22,  1941 


If  you  need  to  get  any  of  these  jobs  done  fast... 


1 


•  ADDRESS  LABEL 

•  QUARTER-FOLD 

•  QUARTER-FOLD  & 
ADDRESS  LABEL 

•  ASSEMBLE 
SECTIONS, 
QUARTER-FOLD,  & 
ADDRESS  LABEL 


•  WRAP  AND  TIE 
SINGLE  COPY 
NEWSPAPERS 

•  ASSEMBLE  SECTIONS 
AND  WRAP/TIE 

•  WRAP/TIE  AND 
ADDRESS  LABEL 


Stepper  has  a  machine  for  your  newspaper. 

Please  send  your  inquiries  to: 
P.o.  Box  103  Olathe,  Ks.  66061 

(913)  782-2580 

See  us  at  America  East,  March  28-30,  Hershey,  PA 


War  Dept.  Issues 
Rules  on  Publicity 

Washington,  D.  C.,  March  23 — 
Holders  of  production  contracts  have 
been  direct^  by  the  War  Department 
to  observe  the  following  rules  with 
reference  to  publicity: 

They  will  refrain  from  publication 
photographs  and  drawings  of  army 
equipment  which  have  not  been  re¬ 
leased  by  the  War  Department. 

They  will  refrain  from  referring  in 
advertising  which  gives  the  location 
of  a  plant,  to  specific  products  being 
manufactured  in  that  plant. 

They  will  refrain  from  publication 
of  the  names  of  subcontractors  or  ac¬ 
cessory  manufacturers  to  a  prime  con¬ 
tractor. 

They  will  release  no  production  fig¬ 
ures  nor  figures  indicating  total  num¬ 
ber  of  employes,  backlog  of  orders,  or 
area  of  land  occupied. 

They  will  not  permit  making  of 
aerial  photographs  of  plants. 

They  will  observe  these  restrictions 
in  their  radio  programs,  other  pub¬ 
licity,  including  financial  statements 
and  reports,  and  public  discussion. 

March  28,  1942 


4.A  SPEAKERS  WILL 
TELL  OF  CONSUMER 

Problems  and  Reactions  of  Buyer 
to  Be  Important  Topic  at 
Washington  Convention 
May  22-23 

Tlie  "forgotten  man  of  economics,’’ 
tlie  consumer,  will  hold  the  centre  of 
the  stage  at  the  seventeenth  annual 
convention  of  the  American  .Associa¬ 
tion  of  Advertising  Agencies  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  on  .May  22  and  23.  Sev¬ 
eral  speakers  are  slated  to  discuss  the 
problems  and  reactions  of  the  con¬ 
sumer. 

"The  Convention  is  being  designed  to 
deal  with  the  practical  needs  of  our 
business  under  present  and  changing 
conditions,  and  probably  no  factor  in 
our  sphere  of  influence  is  undergoinij 
a  greater  change  than  the  consumer," 
John  Benson,  president  of  the  associa¬ 
tion,  stated  in  announcing  the  program. 

May  12,  1934 
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Circulation 

rebounds  from  the  doldrum  of  the  thirties  as 
everyone  wants  to  read  all  about  the  war.  After 
Pearl  Harbor  deliveries  are  hampered  by  black¬ 
outs  and  shortages. 


United 


Clint  Cnitty 


Read*  of  Remaaco 


Windows  surrounding  thn  prossroom  housing  tho  hug#  $350,000  nnwspnpnr  pross 
of  fho  SonfHo  Timas  baing  all  brielad  in  racantly  against  possibla  bomb  damaga. 
Workman  aro  shown  putting  finishing  touchas  on  window  holas  which  woro  first  filled 
in  with  brick,  than  covarad  with  layar  of  concrata  on  tha  outsida. 

Jammy  10.  1942 


ICoIomI 

Wowtar 


Millions  of  War  Extras 
Sold  by  U.  S.  Dailies 


PRESSES  ROLLED  OUT  millions  of 
copies  of  extras  during  the  past 
week  as  American  newspapers,  at  the 
first  flash  of  Hitler’s  invasion  Friday 
morning  Sept.  1,  sent  into  action  on 
the  flood  of  war  news  enlarged  staffs 
held  in  preparedness  for  the  big  news 
break.  In  a  number  of  cities  sur¬ 
veyed  by  Editor  &  Pubusher  prece¬ 
dents  of  long  standing  were  broken 
with  the  issuance  of  extras  on  Simday, 
when  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
announced  England’s  declaration  of 
war  on  Germany,  and  France  also 
declared  war,  and  on  Monday,  when 
the  Labor  Day  holiday  was  forgotten 
in  the  task  of  getting  the  war  news 
to  an  eager  public. 


L  A.  "Attack" 
Affected 
Home  Delivery 

Black-Out  Pressrooma 
Operated,  But  Papen 
Couldn't  Be  Moved 

M»ch7.  1942 


iHawlulww  lit 
Uw  I>«tKU*a 


n*  Poodk  FuuUy 


E.  &  P.  Survey  Reveals  East,  West  Coast  Papers 
Have  Taken  Steps  for  Employe,  Plant  Protection 


Jammy  10.  1942 
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Radio  “Editorializing” 

Hit  at  Senate  Hearing 

Single  Ownership  oi  Stations  and  Newspapers 


SAYS  U.  S.  VIOLATES 
GRAPHIC  ARTS  CODE 

Wucontin  PreM  Oppoaea  Competition 
with  Private  Induatry  in  Printing 
Stamped  Envelopea — Waah- 
burn  Named  Preaident 


In  Community  Also  Weighed  by  Committee 
Considering  Investigation  oi  FCC 

June  14,  1941 


NEW! 

Standard 
Ad  Unit 
GRID  SHEETS 


MPS  has  the  new  13'  SAU  grid  sheets 
in  stock  for  immediate  delivery.  Now 
available  are  broadsheet  grids  for  6 
columns,  for  6  a.id  8  columns  and  for 
6  and  9  columns.  A  matching  5  col¬ 
umn  tabloid  sheet  is  also  ruled  with 
the  new  SAU  column  sizes.  In  addition 
5  sizes  are  in  stock  for  make-up  of  ads 
less  than  full-page  sizes. 

Free  samples  are  available.  Call  Dick 
Morton  at  1 800  621-1507  to  discuss 
your  SAU  grid  sheet  requirements. 


HM  MIDWEST  PUBUSHERS  SUPPLY  COMPANY 

4640_N-Olcott  Avenue.  Chicago.  IL  60656,  (312)  867-4646 


DOES YOUR 
DO-IT-YOURSELF 
COLUMN 

•  Create  new  advertising  revenue? 

•  Provide  new  and  timely  editorial  sources? 

•  Supply  new,  timely  and  immediate  market  research  information? 

•  Increase  your  readership? 

OURS  WILL! 

P.  O.  Box  1 59  Bixby,  OK  74008  91 8-366-6532 


The  Wisconsin  Press  Association  at 
its  81  St  annual  convention  in  Milwaukee 
April  12-14,  charged  that  the  federal 
government  i\-as  violating  its  own 
graphic  arts  code  under  the  NRA  and 
adopted  a  resolution  opposing  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  printing  of  stamped  envelopes 
ni  competition  with  private  printers. 

"I'or  the  government  to  set  up  pro¬ 
visions  01  law  for  the  control  of  print¬ 
ers,  with  which  law  the  government  does 
not  comply,  is  neither  just,  equitable,  or 
fair.  Until  the  federal  government 
does  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
code,  we  consider  it  unjust  on  its  part 
to  force  the  printers  of  the  nation  to 
comply,”  the  resolution  read. 

In  anotlier  resolution  the  group  prom¬ 
ised  whole-hearted  support  of  the  code 
as  "an  instrument  for  improving  and 
stabilizing  the  printing  business.” 

April  21,  1934 


Is  the  40*Hour  Week 
"Robbins"  You? 

Many  newspapers 
are  losing  men  who 
are  called  to  fill  openings 
resulting  on  larger  papers 
from  inauguration  of  the 
five-day  week. 

Such  papers  can  fill  their 
own  vacancies  promptly 
with  men  of  excellent  char¬ 
acter,  training  and  experi¬ 
ence. 

Simply  write  or  wire  the 
problem  to 

Personnel  Bureau 
of 

SIGMA  DELTA  CHI 

836  Exchange  Avenue,  Chicago 


No  Charge  to  Employers 


April  21,  1934 
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Production 

marks  time  during  the  cost-cutting 
depression.  As  world  war  begins,  newspapers 
plan  to  develop  facsimile  broadcasting.  Many 
newspapers  try  to  “streamline”  make-ups  to 
cut  costs  and  to  offer  a  more  readable  product. 

Newspapers  of  Future  Will  Have 
Flexible  Makeup,  Plenty  of  Color 

Gilbert  P.  Farrar  Discusses  Restyling  and  Typographic 
Trends  at  New  England  Mechanical  Conference 


win  Uf  Largar  lotfy  Type 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  will 
use  much  larger  body  type  than  it 
has  in  the  past  The  average  size  of 
body  type  has  gone  up  quite  a  bit 
during  tlhe  last  ten  years. 

Body  type  will  be  larger  and  there 
will  be  more  double  column  settings 
used. 

The  day  is  not  far  in  the  future 
when  the  smallest  type  on  page  one 
will  be  ten  pomt  and  this  will  be  set 
about  four  inches  wide — foiu*  columns 
to  the  page. 

“How  will  we  get  in  all  the  news?” 
By  writing  it  Sorter  and  crisper. 
The  news  digest  magazines  do  it.  But 
I  do  not  suggest  the  news  digest  treat¬ 
ment  for  newspapers.  A  method  bet¬ 
ter  than  the  digest  method  is  already 
in  newspapers,  but  at  present  it  is  in¬ 
visible. 

Also  you  can  get  in  more  news  in 
larger  type  by  eliminating  useless 
gadgets  ^  makeup— dashes,  decks 
and  decorations.  Decks  (or  sub¬ 
heads)  below  the  fold  on  a  newspaper 
page  are  seldom  necessary.  Decks 
slow  up  reading.  This  is  a  staccato 
age. 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  will 
NOT  use  8-column  banner  heads— 
“streamers.”  Why?  Because  8-col- 
umn  banners  are  difficult  to  write, 
difficult  to  read,  and  difficult  to  pro¬ 
duce.  There  are  more  flexible  meth¬ 
ods  for  reflecting  importance  to  larger 
news  headings,  and  these  newer  meth¬ 
ods  are  more  economical. 

Recently  someone  stated  that  the 
inside  pages  of  the  newspaper  of  the 
futxire  will  be  just  as  important  as 
the  front  page.  I  say  the  inside  pages 
will  be  more  important. 

The  news  on  an  inside  page  must 
be  made  more  important  thim  the  ad¬ 


vertisements  in  order  to  make  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  more  effective.  There 
are  many  ways  to  do  this. 

The  newspaper  of  the  future  vrill 
have  one  or  two  extra  colors  on  the 
feature  pages.  The  more  color  used 
by  a  newspaper  for  features  the  more 
advertising  in  one  or  more  colors 
will  be  sold  by  that  newspaper.  And 
color  advertising  brings  in  added  rev¬ 
enue  without  taking  out  extra  money 
for  newsprint. 

As  I  ^ve  stated  many  times  be¬ 
fore,  the  newspaper  of  the  future 
will  be  very  colorful.  But  it  will  not 
use  color  on  page  one. 

Daily  comics  wUl  be  in  color.  Only 
one  or  two  extra  colors  are  needed  on 
comics  to  make  them  sing,  and  to 
make  the  kiddies  cry  for  the  daily 
paper  that  carries  the  comics  in  color. 
It’s  not  hard  to  do.  Not  very  expen¬ 
sive  either.  An  advertisement  in  color 
now  and  then  will  pay  for  a  lot  of 
days’  use  of  color  on  comics.  The 
business  manager  of  a  famous  and 
successful  newspaper  recently  said: 
“Color  is  the  added  stimulus  news¬ 
papers  need  in  their  search  for  added 
revenue.” 

We  shall  have  new  methods  for 
handling  color.  Process  color  is  not 
the  only  color  method.  You  will  see 
new  color  methods  very  soon. 

Wire  photos  were  undreamed  of 
only  a  few  years  ago.  Newspapers 
with  color  on  nearly  every  page  are 
no  longer  a  thing  of  the  imagination. 
We  must  get  ready  to  print  color. 

The  average  newspaper  today  is 
almost  an  even  break  in  content  be¬ 
tween  news  and  entertainment  In  the 
future  the  entertainment  feature  will 
be  deflnitely  accentxiated. 

October  14,  1939 


ANPA  Cites  Plan 
To  Save  Matrices 

Recommends  One  Adopted  by 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
And  Press-Scimitar 

The  present  serious  shortage  of 
copper  and  copper- bearing  alloys  in¬ 
dicates  that  new  bra.ss  matrices  for 
replacement  will  probably  be  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult  to  obtain  in  the  not 
distant  future.  Mechanical  Bulletin 
267  of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub- 
li.shers  Association  points  out.  in  urg¬ 
ing  composing  room  superintendents 
and  machinists  to  exercise  their  ut¬ 
most  ingenuity  to  conserve  their  pres- 
sent  .stock  of  matrices. 

In  this  connection,  the  Bulletin  notes, 
the  conservation  program  of  the  Mem¬ 
phis  Publishing  Company,  publisher 
of  the  Commercial  Appeal  and  Presa- 
Srimitnr,  is  of  timely  interest.  The 
memorandum  was  prepared  by  R.  J. 
Richardson,  mechanical  .superinten¬ 
dent,  and  has  been  sent  to  all  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers.  The  memoran¬ 
dum  follows: 

Mofrtcas  fe  le  Sovad 

"Please  instruct  the  machinists  that 
all  matrices  are  to  be  saved,  regard¬ 
less  of  the  damage.  These  matrices 
•ore  to  be  repaired  and  conserved  until 
there  is  no  possible  chance  of  them 
l)einc  of  any  further  use. 

Fabniwy  14, 1942 
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NEW  YORK:  114-120  East  23rd  S*. 
CHICAaO:  1227  W«b«th  Avwhm 
LOS  ANOELES:  723  E.  WashiiigfM  Rivd. 

Octobw  14.  1939 


30-HOUR  WEEK  IS  GOAL  OF  PRINTERS 

Shortened  Work  Period  Necessary  If  Unemployed  Are  to  Get  Jobs,  I.  T.  U.  President  Says  Cites 
Harmonious  Relations  of  30  Years  With  Publishers 


May  12,  1934 
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COMPUTER  ROOM:  The  proof  is  in  the  doing  and  the  testing; 
people  and  their  equipment  creatively  applied  to  your  needs. 


THE  PIT:''  Where  software  is 
creatively  applied. 


''Software  without  people  is  a  script 
without  actors.  It  begins  and  ends 
with  people  helping  people." 

Dann  Kroeger,  Pres. 

Creative  Data  Systems 

“Machines  can't  stay  on  top  of  things  by  themselves.  That's  why  we 
at  CDS  have  developed  software  that  keeps  abreast  and  even  looks 
ahead  with  a  'Living  System'  developed  on  knowledge  accumulated 
collectively  from  decades  of  experience  in  the  newspaper  field.  CDS 
people  have  become  a  team  of  specialists  in  solving  and  simplifying  t 
computerization  of  major  newspaper  administrative  and  circulation 
functions. 

“They  approach  programming  and  training  tasks  with  ^ 

enthusiasm  because  they  see  how  they  can  and  are  helping 
others  to  cope  with  the  new  technology. 

“People  helping  people,  consultation  and  training  paying  off  i 

in  a  healthy  respect  for  each  others'  functions.  We  learn  what  A 

to  expect  from  each  other  with  the  assurance  that  CDS  will  be 
here  keeping  our  client  family  satisfied  today  and  tomorrow. 

“CDS  is  committed  to  staying  a  leader;  a  full  25%  of  our 
resources  are  applied  to  keeping  Creative  Data  Systems 
innovative  with  updated  and  creative  new  programs. 

Just  as  we  have  since  the  day  we  started  in  1979. 

“We  invite  you  to  give  us  a 

to  see  what  experiences  we 
can  share  with  you,  give  you  the 
names  of  people  we've  helped. 

Armed  with  updated 

you  can  make 

efficient  bottom-line  decisions. 

Call  CDS  today." 


Exclusive  CDS  Software: 

1  Circulation  Control 

2  Total  Market  Coverage 

3  Advertising/Marketing 

4  Classified 

5  General  Ledger 

6  Accounts  Payable 

7  Payroll 

8  Financial  Analysis  System 

9  Newsprint  Inventory 

Control 


May  we  see  you  at  the  following 
shows  where  we  will  be  exhibiting^ 

ANPA/ ATLANTA  June  9-13 
ICMA/TORONTO  June  27-30 
NNA/RENO  Sept.  26-28 


«EACiVE  DdZd 

Sun  Publications  Building,  Suite  250 
7373  West  107th  Street  □  Overland  Park,  KS  66212 

913  381-1109 
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Advertising 

approaches  the  1940’s  with  high  hopes  as 
government  leaders  expect  the  expertise  of 
advertising  will  help  the  defense  and  war 
efforts.  Women,  who  can’t  be  drafted, 
begin  to  enter  the  advertising  business. 
More  research  appears  to  evaluate  the 
effectiveness  of  newspaper  advertising 
copy. 


Results  of  Last  War  Indicate 
Advertising  Need  Fear  Nothing 


Lists  Rules  for  Good 
Advertising  Headlines 

Good  newspaper  advertising  head¬ 
lines  are  those  that  make  the  quickest, 
simplest  and  most  believable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  reader,  John  Caples  of 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 
told  members  of  the  post-graduate 
conference  on  “advertising  that  sells” 
staged  by  the  Chicago  Federated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  last  week-end. 

Speaking  on  the  subject  of  “Tested 
Headlines,”  Mr.  Caples  said  that  a  con¬ 
tinuous  study  of  newspaper  readers  in 
test  communities  has  revealed  that 
successful  copy  must  be  brief,  have 
simplicity,  be  believeable,  specific  and 
direct.  The  public  reacts  the  same  to 
advertising  copy,  whether  it  be  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  or  Needles,  Ariz.,  he  de¬ 
clared. 

He  listed  the  following  rules  for 
good  advertising  headlines: 


1.  There  must  be  appeal  to  the 
right  audience. 

2.  The  headlines  must  be  easy  to 
understand  and  be  direct. 

3.  The  headlines  must  be  brief  and 
have  a  quick  message. 

4.  The  headlines  must  be  believe¬ 
able  and  self-proving. 

5.  There  must  be  appeal  to  readers. 

6.  The  headlines  must  have  self- 
interest  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
reader. 

Mr.  Caples  pointed  out  that  other 
elements  for  good  ad  headlines  include 
news,  timeline.ss,  testimonials,  bargains, 
sex' appeal,  free,  curiosity,  price,  "how 
to,”  “why,”  “act  now,”  money  (make 
or  save)  and  quick.  “These  words,  or 
ideas  associated  with  these  words,  are 
an  aid  in  making  up  good  headlines,” 
he  said. 


february  1.  1941 


Rise  of  Business,  Beginning  of  Large  Industries, 
Increase  in  Advertising  Between  1914-1919 
Proof  Advertisers  Need  Not  Fear  the  Future 

July  1.  1939 


Pre$ident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  sent  the  following 
message  to  the  AFA  convention  Monday: 

Advertising  has  been  responsible  for  many  of  the  good  things 
which  citizens  of  the  United  States  enjoy.  It  has  been  a  potent 
force  in  making  available  to  our  citizens  the  products  of  American 
skill  and  ingenuity.  Without  it,  many  present-day  necessities  would 
still  be  luxuries. 

That  force  needs  now  to  be  applied  toward  the  maintenance  of 
our  accustomed  standards  of  living  and  further  progress.  This  may 
require  adjustment  but  it  should  mean  increased  effort. 

As  an  educational  force  alone,  advertising  ought  to  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  preparedness  program.  It  can  assist  in  creating 
and  maintaining  public  morale.  Those  who  are  expert  in  it  can  be  of 
great  aid  to  government. 

I  feel  confident  that  the  Advertising  Federation  of  America  real¬ 
izes  all  of  these  things  and  will  be  prepared  to  make  its  contribution 
to  the  national  welfare. 


Dailies  Read  Thoroughly; 
All  Pages  Are  Seen 

Average  Reader  Shows  Slight  Preference  For 
Left  Hand  Pages,  Summary  of  24  Studies  Shows 
.  . .  Medians  for  Ad  Reading  High  jtnumyTs  wi 
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FREE  IN  A  CENSORED  WORLD 

ERHAPS  no  country  in  the  world  dropped 
from  such  golden  heights  of  prosperity  to  such 
a  morass  of  depression  as  did  the  United 
States  in  the  past  four  years,  witn  13,000,000  unem¬ 
ployed,  the  savings  of  millions  wiped  out  in  defunct 
banks,  and  bankruptcies  by  the  thousands  laying 
businesses,  big  and  little,  low. 

Conditions  no  more  acute  than  these  plunged  for¬ 
eign  countries  into  dictatorships,  followed  by  im¬ 
mediate  suppression  of  whatever  free  press  had  ex¬ 
isted,  and  today,  as  Constantine  Brown  graphically 
shows  in  his  article  in  this  issue,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  dead  around  three-fourths  of  the  world. 

But  free  press,  the  most  perfect  expression  of  a 
true  Democracy,  still  lives  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  most  devious  and  dangerous  period  the  coun¬ 
try  has  ever  seen,  no  single  instance  of  governmental 
abridgment  of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  can  be  cited.  Fears  have  been  expressed,  it  is 
true,  but  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

The  President  himself,  time  and  again,  as  in  his 
letter  to  International  News  Service  printed  this 
week,  has  reiterated  his  faith  in  a  free  press,  an 
unsubsidized  press.  His  is  the  freest  contact  with 
newspapermen  the  White  House  has  ever  seen. 

His  dependence  upon  the  press  and  faith  in  it  is 
again  demonstrated  in  his  letter  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  on  another  page. 

It  is  a  remarkable  achievement  at  this  point  in 
the  world’s  history,  that  a  nation  exists  which  can 
work  out  its  salvation  with  every  opposing  voice 
heard,  and  that  those  in  power  are  so  steeped  in  the 
American  tradition  that  free  press  is  as  solid  a 
foundation  stone  as  the  ballot!  Aoitsi  load 


SOB  SISTER  SHORTS 

District  Attorney — wise  old  fox — 

J.  Was  determined  to  get  a  conviction. 

Election  time  was  coming  on. 

Counsel  for  the  defense  had  his  way  to  make,  too. 
He  played  upon  the  sympathies  of  the  four 
Women  on  the  jury,  trying  to  free  his  client, 

Now  retracting  her  signed  confession 
Of  the  killing  of  her  husband 
With  the  shotgun  of  their  little  son. 

It  was  a  desperate,  five-day  battle  of  wits. 

Late  at  night,  after  long  hours  of  deliberation. 

The  jury  filed  back  into  the  court  room. 

The  woman  looked  at  the  small  boy.  • 

Huddled  against  the  rail. 

At  her  old  father,  crying  openly. 

At  her  reddened,  calloused  hands. 

Worn  with  12  years  of  laundry  work 
To  support  the  brutal  husband. 

The  foreman  read  “Not  guilty!” 

And  she  said, 

“Oh,  gee!"  Way  19,  1934 


Items: 

1934-1943 


Yank,  the  new  Army  newspaper, 
is  off  to  a  flying  start .  .  .  Editors 
want  to  know  what  they  should  not 
print  that  might  be  of  value  to  for¬ 
eign  powers  .  .  .  Migor  advertisers 
emphasize  growing  disbelief  in  copy 
and  the  need  for  reform 
.  .  .  Advertising  investments 
shrink  in  1939  .  .  .  ANPA 
mechanical  conference  warns  dai¬ 
lies  against  hoarding  as  USA  enters 
war. 

New  York’s  PM  finishes  first 
year  fulHlling  original  pledge  of 
being  “a  new  kind  of  news¬ 
paper.”  .  .  .  Politicians,  not  cen¬ 
sors,  are  threatening  the  free  press 
.  .  .  Columnist  is  tarred  and 
feathered  .  .  .  Media  Director  asks 
for  newspaper  research  and  fre¬ 
quency  discounts  .  .  .  News  is  main 
concern  of  publishers,  not  profit. 

Birth  control  advertisement  is 
criticized  in  Kentucky  .  .  .  War 
reporters  will  be  subject  to  court 
martial  and  will  become  prisoners  of 
war  if  captured  .  .  .  Press  is  asked 
to  help  build  a  lasting  peace  .  .  . 
Future  newspapers  \^’ill  be  colorful 
with  a  flexible  makeup  .  .  .  War 
spurs  interest  in  use  of  infra-red 
bulbs  for  photography. 

Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  convention  considers  appointing 
a  public  relations  group  to  improve 
the  public’s  understanding  of  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  Kansas  editor  moves  all 
war  news  to  page  two  because  the 
“spoon  feeding  of  propagan¬ 
da  ..  .  would  drag  the  United 
States  into  the  European  mess 


PM  Is  Many  Things  to  Editors 
Appraising  It  From  Sidelines 

One  Finds  It  Close  to  Kind  of  Daily  Ingersoll 
Dreamed  About . . .  Others  Soy  It  Falls  Short 
Of  Advance  Plans  . . .  Many  Are  Critical 

June  14,  1941 
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AUDIT  BUREAU,  BORN  OF  NECESSITY, 
HAS  RECORDED  STEADY  GROWTH 

It  Began  in  1914  and  Has  Defined  and  Classified  Circulation — 
Antagonistic  Attitude  of  Publishers  Overcome  in 

Mutual  Organization  j^iy  21, 193^ 


just  as  it  did  in  1917.” 

.  .  .  Wire-photo  network  now 
serves  over  100  newspapers 

.  .  .  Summary  of  24  studies 
show  that  the  average  reader  has  a 
slight  preference  for  left  hand 
pages. 

24  U.S.  correspondents  are 
returned  from  Germany  after  five 
months  internment  by  the  Gestapo 

.  .  .  Ernie  Pyle  is  going  abroad 
again.  Newspaper  circles  are  still 
buzzing  about  his  memorable  se¬ 
ries  last  year  on  the  bombing  of 
London  .  .  .  Director  of  Censor¬ 
ship  Price  commends  newspapers 
and  broadcasters  for  sitting  on  the 
story  of  Molotov’s  visit  to  the  U.S. 

.  .  .  AP  foreign  chief  says  Ger¬ 
man  control  of  Balkans  has 
slowed  down  news  trans¬ 
mission  .  .  .  Reporters,  disguised 
as  Nazi  U-Boat  officers,  roam 
the  streets  of  Philadelphia  un¬ 
molested  .  .  .  The  “Continuing 
Study  of  Newspaper  Readership” 
helps  advertisers  improve  advertis¬ 
ing  effectiveness. 

Manila,  Luzon,  and  Singapore 
are  the  hot  spots  for  vivid  war 
stories  .  .  .  During  1941,  newspa¬ 
pers  met  many  perplexing  prob¬ 
lems,  especially  increasing  costs, 
and  now  face  an  uncertain  war¬ 
time  future  .  .  .  War  theme  widely 
used  in  advertising  copy  .  .  . 
Newspaper  equips  fire  trucks 
to  combat  incendiary  bombs  if 
the  need  arises  .  .  .  Syndicates 
cooperate  with  Defense  bond  sales 
by  having  comic  strip  characters 
carry  the  message  .  .  .  Ohio  news¬ 
paper  suggests  that  to  end  rather 
than  enter  the  Second  World  War, 
a  prize  of  one  million  dollars  should 
be  raised  by  subscription  and  giv¬ 
en  to  the  German  citizen  who  efim- 
inated  Hitler  .  .  .  Court  rules 
that  the  Federal  Communica- 


WELLES'HEARST  INCIDENT  SOUNDS  LIKE  STUNT 

THE  MOTION  PICTURE  H  iF.i.n  was  alive  this  week  with  talk  of  a  reported 
demand  by  representatives  of  W.  R.  Hearst  for  suppression  of  “Citizen 
Kane,”  a  movie  being  produced  by  Orson  Welles  for  RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc., 
following  publication  of  such  reports  Jan.  11  after  A.  Laurence  Mitchell  and 
Oscar  Lawler,  Hearst  attorneys,  had  viewed  the  picture  along  with  Louella 
Parsons,  Hearst  columnist,  at  a  special  preview.  Mr.  Mitchell  told  Editor  & 
PuBUSHER  that  to  his  knowledge  no  demand  had  been  made  on  RKO  for  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  picture.  Mr.  Lawler  declined  to  comment.  Movie  trade  publica¬ 
tions  reported  the  demand  had  been  made  because  the  picture  too  closely 
parallels  Mr.  Hearst’s  life.  Another  publication  saw  significance  in  the  fact 
that  Miss  Parson’s  review  of  RKO’s  “Kitty  Foyle”  appeared  in  only  the  early 
editions  of  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  and  not  thereafter.  In  some  New  York 
circles  as  reported  in  PM  this  looked  like  another  “touch  of  Wellsian  press- 
agentry.  Remember  that  Martian  invasion?”  January  18  1941 


E.  F.  Wilson  Cites  Need 
For  Newspaper  Research 


Media  Director  at  McCann-Erickson  Favors 
Frequency  Discount  Rote  .  .  .  Believes  Defense 
Expenditures  May  Increase  Ad  Linage 

February  22,  1941 


"He'$  the  first  foreign 
editor  we  ever  had 
who  looks  the  pert.” 

Diatrii  fnr  Editor  & 
PiTBUSHER  by  Rall’h 
Rcichliold,  Pittsburgh 
Press. 


Malaya  Story  First  Real  Test 
Of  Voluntary  Censorship  Plan 


Papers  That  Withheld  News  Commended 
By  Knox  . . .  Roosevelt  Criticizes  Others  . . . 
Editors  Divided  on  Necessity  for  Secrecy 

April  12,  1941 
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How  big  was  Alicia  Patterson's  dieam? 


# 

t 

■ 

On  September  3,  1940,  Alicia  Patterson 
launched  a  newspaper  —  and  fulfilled  a  dream. 

With  the  push  of  a  button  on  a  secondhand 
press,  the  first  copies  of  Newsday  were  printed  — 
all  30,000  of  them. 

Newsday  was  hardly  an  overnight  success. 
But  even  in  those  early  years  of  struggle.  Miss 
Patterson  —  the  paper’s  first  editor  and  publisher 
—  envisioned  a  rosy  future  both  for  Newsday  and 
the  Long  Island  it  served. 

Miss  Patterson  lived  until  1963,  long  enough  to 
see  Newsday  grow  and  prosper.  Yet  it’s  likely  that 


even  she  would  not  have  predicted  the  enormous 
growth  and  success  that  Newsday  enjoys  today. 

With  a  daily  circulation  of  525,216,  Newsday  is 
now  the  largest  evening  newspaper  in  America. 

Sunday  Newsday,  started  in  1972,  has  a 
circulation  of  nearly  600,000. 

The  winner  of  five  Pulitzer  Prizes,  Newsday 
consistently  has  been  ranked  among  America's  10 
best  newspapers. 

Success,  it  has  been  said,  is  a  journey,  not  a 
destination.  Newsday’s  founder  would  be  pleased 
to  know  that  44  years  later,  the  journey  goes  well. 


You  Can  Count  On  It 


CARTOONS  SURVEY  U.  S.  WAR  AID,  HOME  DEFENSE  AND  AMERICAN  COMPLACENCY 


-Fr«d  O.  Seibrl  in  Times  Disp^tek. 


'Arthur  Poinier  in  Pftroit  Free  /* 


February  14,  1942 


E.  S.  Friendly 


Grove  Patterson 


Paul  V.  McNutt 


John  McCarrens 


Press’  Part  in  Defense  Efforts 
Main  Topic  of  ANP  A  Convention 


Questions  of  Censorship  and  Wage-Hour 
Developments  Coming  Before  600  Members  . . . 
Knox  to  Address  Ad  Bureau  Dinner  Thursday 

Apr«  19.  1941 


Curbing  Composing  Room  Costs 


Time  and  Money  Are  Saved  When  Ad  Writers  Are 
Taught  Proper  Preparation  of  Display  Layout  and  Copy 


February  14,  1942 
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MacArthur  Pledges  Full 
News  of  War  to  Press 

Praises  Correspondents  as  Vital  to  Army  in  Form¬ 
ing  Public  Opinion,  Promises  No  Suppression  of 
Truth  .  .  .  Melboume-U.  S.  Photo  Circuit  Opens 

Mwch  IB,  1942 


THE  YANKS  ARE  COMING! 


— Robert  York  in  LouisvitU 

January  24,  1942 


Daily  Develops 
Rate  Meter 
For  Space  Buyers 

Ingenious  Device  Quickly 
Calculates  Milline  Rates, 
Page  Costs.  Discounts 

Agency  space  buyers  and  publica¬ 
tion  representatives  have  struggled 
for  years  with  milline  rates,  cost  per 
page,  and  agency  discounts.  Now  for 
the  first  time,  the  whole  problem  can 


be  Solved  by  the  ingenious  Chicago 
Times'  Rate  Meter. 

The  rate  meter  was  designed  by 
the  Times  research  department  pri¬ 
marily  as  a  convenient  aid  to  space 
buyers.  The  gadget  will  quickly  give 
the  milline  rate  of  any  newspaper, 
the  cost  per  page  thousand  for  maga¬ 
zines  and  the  net  rate  per  line  after 
deduction  of  the  15%  agency  dis¬ 
count.  In  addition,  there  are  agate 
line,  inch  and  pica  rules,  so  as  to 
make  the  meter  a  complete  tool  for 
the  space  buy’cr's  desk. 

Fret  to  Daily's  Space  Bayers 

The  device  is  made  of  heavy  white 
bakelite  and  is  printed  in  three  col¬ 
ors — yellow,  blue  and  black.  The 
over-all  size  measures  5^4  inches 
square.  The  rate  meters,  of  course, 
will  be  sent  to  all  agency  space  buy¬ 
ers  and  friends  of  the  Times  as  a  gift. 
However,  others  who  may  desire  to 
have  this  handy  gadget,  may  pur¬ 
chase  it  for  the  nominal  charge  of  $2 
to  cover  cost  of  production. 

The  'meter  was  designed  by  Mel 
Barker,  Times  advertising  promotion 
manager,  in  conjunction  with  the 
Perry  Graf  Corporation,  Maywood, 
Ill.,  manufacturers  of  calculators.  The 
patent  has  been  applied  for  in  the 
name  of  the  Chicago  Times. 


tions  Commission  cannot  ban  news¬ 
paper  ownership  of  radio  sta¬ 
tions. 

ANPA  convention  examines 
problems  created  by  war  includ¬ 
ing  whether  headlines  should 
be  optimistic  or  pessimistic  .  .  . 
Candy  foil  wrappers  can  ruin  type 
metal  in  remelting  .  .  .  Iowa 
Press  Association  drops  frequen¬ 
cy  discount  plan  because  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  to  plw  continuity  schedules 
during  the  present  war  emer¬ 
gency  .  .  .  Editors  protest  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  French  Liner  fire  .  .  . 
Foolproof  procedure  to  handle 
color  copy  requested  by  casting 
two  plates  from  black  and  white 
and  sorting  for  color. 

As  FDR  approaches  his  third 
inauguration,  the  President  empha¬ 
tically  denies  any  censorship  intent 
and  hints  journalists  should  impose 
the  reduction  of  confidential 
information  .  .  .  ANPA  survey 
says  there  is  almost  general  agree¬ 
ment  that  flourescent  lighting  is  su¬ 
perior  to  previous  methods. 

The  “school  of  practical  journal¬ 
ism”  started  in  1935  by  the  New 
York  Daily  News  has  b^n  so  suc¬ 
cessful  that  now  there  are  more 
trained  apprentices  than  available 
jobs,  so  the  News  has  written  to  25 
leading  papers  seeking  openings  for 
these  newly-trained  journalists. 


Knox  Requests 

Voluntary 

Censorship 

Washington,  Jan.  16 — Press,  ra 
and  photographic  agencies  were  ask 
today  by  Srcretary  of  Navy  Fran 
Knox  to  impose  a  voluntary  censorship 
of  news,  unless  announced  or  author¬ 
ized  by  the  Navy  Department,  upon 
the  following  subjects. 

1.  Actual  or  intended  movement 
of  vessels  or  aircraft  of  the  U.  S 
Navy,  of  units  of  naval  enlisted  per 
sonnel  or  divisions  of  mobilized  re 
serves,  or  troop  movements  of  th 
U.  S.  Marine  Corps; 

2.  Mention  of  “secret”  technic: 
U.  S.  naval  weapons  or  developmei 
thereof; 

3.  New  U.  S.  Navy  ships  or  aircraf 

4.  U.  S.  Navy  construction  projec 
ashore. 


Face  of  Chicago  Times'  Rate  Meter. 


August  19,  1939 


January  IB.  1941 
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U.  S.  Press  Geared  for  Coverage 
Of  War  as  Crisis  Sets  New  Pace 

Greatest  News  Staff  Ever  Concentrated  on 
Single  Story  Awaits  Conflict . . .  Censorship 
Clamped  Down  by  London,  Paris 

September  2,  1939 


WAS  THIS  NEWS 

XKWSI’APERS  the  country  over  carried  on 
July  40  and  41  the  news  of  the  death  of  an 
S!)-year-old  woman.  She  wasn’t  famous.  Prob¬ 
ably  not  one  in  100  newspaper  readers  rewjgnized 
lier  name,  for  the  one  act  of  her  long  life  which 
mafle  her  newsworthy  in  10.S9  tfK)k  place  7.S 
years  ago. 

That  was  the  com|>o.sition  of  a  poem,  whicli, 
for  lack  of  anything  better  at  hand,  she  .sent  from 
her  hospital  bed  to  a  Detr«)it  newspaper  as  her 
weekly  contribution.  The  paper  printed  it,  gave 
her  the  usual  pay  in  a  free  copy — and  gave  to 
the  world  a  little  epic  which  was  declaimed  by 
.sch<M>l  boys  and  girls  around  the  globe  a  genera¬ 
tion  or  two  ago.  The  poem  was  “Curfew  Mii.st 
N’«)t  Ring  Tonight.” 

Most  newspapers  that  we  .saw  t<K)k  the  news 
.service  stickful  or  two  and  rested.  The  A’cw 
I'orA-  Herald  Tribune,  however,  added  to  the 
biography  a  reprint  of  the  poen».  of  more  than 
i>t)  stanzas,  using  about  a  column  of  its  carefully 
rationed  .space.  That,  to  our  mind,  was  good 
news  jiul'iinent,  giving  the  middle-agcil  corps  of 
newspaiKjr  readers  a  remini.scent  thrill,  at  the 
cxpen.se  of  omitting  po.s.sibly  half  a  dozen  routine 
items.  It  was  news,  even  if  it  did  not  happen 
ve.sterdav,  and  to  any  other  I'cw.soaper  than  the 
Herald  Tribune  which  recognized  its  .significance, 
we  ext  -nd  a  .similar  citation. 

July  29.  1939 


DEADLY  SUPPRESSION 

“LET  THESE  PEOPLE  who  come  from  abroad 
to  argue  against  .\merican  in.stitutions  have 
free  rein,  and  when  does  the  T'nited  States  of 
.Vmcrica  die?” 

The  question  is  a.sked  by  an  anonymous  reader 
of  the  Dalla.^  New.<i,  replied  on  July  41: 

“In  the  firm  belief  of  this  newspaper,  .sir,  who¬ 
ever  you  may  he,  the  Cnited  States  of  .\merica 
dies  wdieiiever  it  denies  to  anv  citizen  in  its  midst 
the  right  to  express  his  opinion.” 

The  Founding  Fathers  said  nothing  more  true 
or  trenchant.  July  29.  1939 


THE  CUB'S  DREAM 

By  Frank  P.  Gill 

Detroit  Free  Press 

Although  I’m  a  cub  still,  I’m  full  of  ambition; 

I  yearn  for  a  money-creating  position, 

Where  I  can  be  treated  as  equal  by  editors. 

And  live  like  a  rajah  and  sneer  at  my  creditors. 

I  want  to  be  boss  of  a  Big  City  journal. 

And  have  some  Executive  make  me  a  colonel. 

I  want  to  drive  leg  men  insane  with  my  hunches; 

I  want  to  take  several  hours  for  my  lunches. 

I  want  to  spend  afternoons  just  picking  winners; 

I  want  to  give  very  bright  speeches  at  dinners. 

I  want  to  be  married  and  live  in  the  right  house. 

I  want  to  be  called  to  confer  at  the  White  House- 
I  want  folk  to  think  me  astute,  analytical; 

I  want  to  be  known  as  a  power  political. 

And  have  all  the  say  in  the  final  selection 
Of  the  man  who’ll  be  President,  and  the  election, 

I  want  to  be  greeted  each  morning  with  praises 
From  harassed  reporters  to  whom  I  give  raises. 

I  want  to  probe  vice  in  my  town  to  the  nadir; 

I  want  to  be  known  as  a  fearless  crusader. 

I  want  to  be  popular,  broadly  and  freely. 

And  have  people  call  me  the  new  Horace  Greeley. 

I  want  all  my  staff  to  be  elegant  creatures. 

Who  write  their  news  stories  as  if  they  were  features. 
In  matters  of  press  I  desire  to  be  versed. 

Till  the  first  shall  be  last  and  the  past  shall  be  Hearst! 
And  this  is  my  future.  At  present  it  seems 
Like  a  series  of  very  peculiar  dreams. 

But  I’d  be  an  Emperor  robed  in  royal  raiment. 

If  someone  would  lend  me  the  first  small  down  payment! 

Augusts.  1939 


WashingtonGossipWriter 
Tarred  and  Feathered 

Count  Igor  Cassini.  Times-Herald  Columnist 
Set  Upon  by  Five  Men  . . .  Alleged  Assailants 
From  Prominent  Warrenton.  Va..  Families 

July  1,  1939 
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Senator  Ellender 
Of  Louisiana 
Urges  Censorship 

"Shocked  and  Disappointed' 
At  State  Scondab.  He 
Predicts  U.  S.  Press  Curb 


THE  CARTOONISTS  DREAM 


■s  vouftS  : 
SAy  rt-u 
kVE  TO  BRACr 
SOOT  TMAT 
AT  Twe 
ComvCWTioaj 


New  Orleans,  La.,  Aug.  15 — U.  S. 
Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  scandal-ridden  state 
administration  machine,  predicted  a 
government  curb  on  the  press  follow¬ 
ing  his  return  to  Houma,  La.,  from 
Washington  this  week. 

Declaring  himself  "shocked  and  dis¬ 
appointed”  at  the  revelations  that  are 
still  rocking  the  state  machine.  Sena¬ 
tor  Ellender  suggested  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  “remain  calm  in  this  imfortunate 
situation.” 

Intimat*  of  Huay  Long 

An  intimate  political  and  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Senator  Huey  P. 
Long,  Ellender  is  the  first  Louisiana 
member  of  Congress  since  Long  to 
advocate  press  censorship. 

He  said:  "The  press  of  the  nation 
is  losing  the  confidence  of  the  people 
by  its  underhand  tactics  and  I  would 
not  be  a  bit  surprised  if  in  a  few 
years  Congress  took  measures  to  curb 
it." 

August  19,  1939 


ANOTHER  DAILY  ADDED 
TO  GANNETT  GROUP 


Xpeeiclly  drawn  for  Editor  &  Publishu  by  A.  W.  Brtwtrion,  Atlanta  Journal  and 
Associated  Newspapers. 


Purcbate  of  Saratoga  Spring*  (N.  Y.) 

Saratogian  Announced — Paper  Is 
18th  In  Chain — Second  Paper 
Acquired  This  Year 

{Special  to  Koitok  &  Publisuer) 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.,  May  7 — 
The  Saratogian  of  this  city  became  to¬ 
day  the  18th  newspaper  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  Frank  E.  Gannett.  Announce¬ 
ment  of  the  purchase  by  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.,  was  made  in  today’s  issue  by  Mrs. 
John  K.  Walbridge,  widow  of  the 
founder  of  the  Saratogian  who  died  in 
August,  1933. 

The  Saratogian,  an  evening  paper, 
has  a  circulation  throughout  Saratoga 
County  and  maintains  bureaus  in 
Mechanicsville,  Ballston  Spa,  Corinth 
and  Schuylerville. 

Saratoga  Springs,  famed  for  its  med¬ 
icinal  waters  and  as  a  center  of  social 
life,  especially  during  the  racing  season, 
has  a  population  in  excess  of  13,000  and 
serves,  in  addition,  other  communities 
having  a  population  even  greater  than 
that  of  Saratoga  Springs. 

In  her  announcement,  Mrs.  Wal¬ 
bridge  points  out  that  her  chief  con¬ 
sideration  in  turning  over  the  paper  to 
the  Gamiett  organization  was  that  there¬ 
by  she  knew  the  same  ideals  would  be 
continued  which  Captain  Walbridge 
niahitained  in  the  years  he  owned  and 
operated  the  newspaper. 

May  12,  1934 


Editors  Seek  Definition 
Of  Defense  News  Secrets 


EDITORS  want  to  know  what  they  departments,  if  this  thing  grows  much 
should  not  print  that  might  be  of  more  serious,  are  the  ones  to  propose 
military  value  to  foreign  powers,  what  is  of  serious  concern  to  all  of  us.” 
Commander  H.  R.  Thurber,  public  re-  Commander  Thurber  declared  “there 
lations  chief  of  the  Navy  Department,  should  be  a  free  press  on  all  subjects 
asserted  during  a  radio  forum  on  vol-  except  those  which  concern  the  vital 
untary  censorship  April  19  in  which  military  security  of  the  country," 
three  prominent  New  York  editors  adding  that  that  is  the  one  thing  the 
participated.  navy  is  “very  much  interested  in 

“The  editor,  if  I  interpret  the  signs  ,  ,  „  „  , 

of  the  times  correctly,  and  I  believe  •.  Backer  where  Ae 

I  do,  wants  to  know  what  he  shouldn’t  should  be  drawn  on  information 
print  that  would  be  of  military  value  possible  value  to  other  nations, 

to  the  enemy,”  Commander  Thurber  Thurber  ouUin^  Ae  four  on  which 
said  during  his  discussion  with  George  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Frank  Knox 
Backer,  president  and  editor  of  the  {!“  requests  press  cooperation. 
Neio  York  Post;  Wilbur  Forrest,  as-  These  are  the  movements  of  UB. 
sistant  editor.  New  York  Herald  Trib-  vessels;  development  of  secret, 

■une,  and  Richard  W.  Clarke,  manag-  f®chnical  weapons;  details  of  con¬ 
ing  editor.  New  York  Daily  News.  struction  of  new  ships  and  aircraft, 

and  the  presence  of  British  warships 
Where  I*  the  Line  Drown?  in  American  ports  for  repair  or  other 
"We’re  all  Americans  after  all  and  purposes.  A  fifth  taboo  subject,  he 
the  navy  and  the  army  and  the  State  added,  is  the  development  of  naval 
Department  and  other  government  bases. 

May  3,  1941 
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Thi(  map,  prepared  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  the  Astoeiatad  Press,  visualizes  the  AP  Wiraphofo  network  on  its  sixth  anniversary, 
Jan.  I.  On  the  network  ere  29  Wirephoto  points,  55  member  papers  receiving  service  from  the  network,  and  51  papers  receh^ 
ing  the  abbreviated  Wirephoto  service  started  two  yeerf  ago.  Thirty-one  portable  sending  machines  ara  spotted  through  the  U.  S. 


January  4,  1941 


When  it  comes  to  the  vital  issue  of  expressing  editorial  opinions,  we  believe: 
each  publisher  must  take  firm  stands  on  local,  state,  national,  and  international 
issues.  Each  publisher  in  our  group  is  morally  responsible  for  setting  an  agenda 
and  for  making  choices.  We  never  advocate  a  group  position,  though  we 
understand  group  ownership  implies  a  legal  responsibility  for  everything 
published  in  our  newspapers. 

BIXIKNFR 
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It  Isn’t  The  Medium  But  How 
It  Is  Used,  Says  Arthur  Kudner 

New  York  Advertising  Agency  Head  Suggests 
Papers  Should  Give  Advertisers  Information 
They  Really  Can  Make  Use  Of 


War  Board  Sees  Paper 
Rationing  Inevitable 

Jmyumy  31.  1942 

Government  Places  17% 
Of  Copy  In  British  Papers 

Lord  &  Thomas  Report  from  London  Shows 
How  Paid  Space  Is  Utilized  by 
Government  and  Business 


“IT’S  THE  SCORE  that  counts  for 

advertising  men.  If  newspapers  can 
do  the  job,  we’ll  use  them.  If  they 
can’t,  local  and  national  rates,  fre¬ 
quency  and  volume  discounts,  market 
information  and  so  forth  will  not 
change  the  score.” 

This  is  Arthur  Kudner  speaking, 
one  of  the  outstanding  advertising 
men  of  today.  He  heads  his  own  agency 
which  handles  such  accounts  as  Buick, 
Goodyear  Tire,  Fisher  Body,  and  a 
tremendous  chunk  of  the  giant  Na¬ 
tional  Distiller  account.  These  are  all 
big  newspaper  advertisers;  and  there’s 
weight  in  Mr.  Kudner’s  words.  Yop 
could  weigh  them  in  terms  of  millions 
of  dollars  of  newspaper  advertising 
annually. 

Methods  Are  Chonqiaq 

“What’s  the  score?  Are  newspapers 
up  or  down,  ahead  or  behind  of  radio? 
Iliat’s  not  the  question.  Newspapers, 
radio,  and  the  other  media  aren’t 
changing.  Its  the  methods  with  which 
the  media  are  used  that  change.  It’s 
how  you  use  them  that  determines 
the  score. 

“For  example,  if  radio  gets  self- 
satisfied  and  lazy  over  its  success, 
then  its  effectiveness  will  begin  to  slip. 
But  it  won’t  be  radio  itself  changing. 
It’ll  be  that  the  methods  of  using  it 
intelligently  have  not  kept  pace  with 
its  progress.  And  the  same  is  true  of 
newspapers. 

“Generally  speaking,  the  methods  of 
using  the  different  media  are  improv¬ 
ing.  ’They’re  more  scientific  today. 
Newspapers  have  improved  their  tech¬ 
niques.  But  I  could  make  a  sugges¬ 
tion  along  this  line.  In  considering 
what  market  and  general  research  in¬ 
formation  they  could  offer  advertisers, 
newspapers,  I  think,  should  be  sure 
and  approach  this  from  the  standpoint 
of  what  the  advertiser  would  think 
he  would  like  to  have — and  not,  of 
what  the  newspaper  thinks  would  be 
best  for  the  advertiser.  in  ioai 


Give  a  Lcxwn  Mowerl 
A  MO’THER’S  DAY  advertisement 
which  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  appeared  in  the  Longview 
(Tex.)  Daily  News,  of  which  S.  A. 
Parker  is  vice-president  and  business 
manager.  In  space  five  inches  deep  on 
two  columns  appeared  a  picture  of  a 
lawn  mower  with  the  command: 
“Give  Mother  a  Lawn  Mower,”  the 
brief  copy  said;  “No!  We  don’t  really 
mean  it — ^we  just  said  it  to  get  your 
attention!  But,  if  your  mother  is  out¬ 
door-minded,  we  have  a  host  of  gifts 
that  will  delight  her!” 

May  17,  1941 


THE  British  government  is  now  plac¬ 
ing  about  17%  of  all  paid  advertis¬ 
ing  in  British  newspapers. 

In  a  comprehensive  study  of  war¬ 
time  advertising  in  England,  Lord  & 
Thomas,  through  its  London  othce,  re¬ 
ports  that  whereas  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  paid  for  only  .02%  of  British 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1940,  the  percentage  had 
increased  to  16.7%  in  the  third  quar¬ 
ter  of  1941. 

“One  obvious  effect  of  the  increase 
in  British  Government  advertising  in 


the  third  year  of  war  is  that  commer¬ 
cial  advertising  cannot  buy  as  much 
space  as  it  is  willing  to,”  the  report 
says.  “On  the  other  hand,  the  public 
is  developing  stronger  than  ever  habits 
of  studying  advertising  columns  for 
instructions  and  advice;  for  advice  of 
utmost  importance  in  their  lives. 

Free  Press  Gvorded 
“The  government  makes  clear  in 
wartime  action  how  jealously  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  and  its  sister- 
freedom,  freedom  of  advertising,  can 
be  guarded  by  democracy.” 

Fobruwy  7,  1941 


W''  'n 

r  Happy  100th  Anniversary 

from 

j  U-B  Newspaper  Syndicate 

mi 

We  are  now  serving  over  500  publications  in 
’  the  U.S.,  Canada  and  overseas  with  our 

popular  do-it-yourself  features. 

Our  service: 

*  Offers  a  variety  of  woodworking  & 

*  Comes  to  you  at  no  charge  handicraft  projects 

*  Increases  Readership  *  Provides  step-by-step  plans  and 

*  Pays  a  25%  commission  on  all  guidebooks  via  1st  class  mail 

orders 

*  Does  not  require  a  signed  contract 

To  start  this  reader  service,  call  (818)  785-6368 

Or  write,  U  B  Newspaper  Syndicate,  Box  2383,  Van  Nuys,  CA  91409 

The  World’s  Most  Widely  Syndicated  Do-It-Yourself  Columns 
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ATI  C  A  VC  TmmVlAr  facilities  in  Europe  either  were 

X  VU^AAVl  being  put  out  of  service  by  war  or 

On  U.  S.  Writers. 

“Switzerland  was  chosen,”  Pinkley 
X  IXliUOy  liX0CiCl]r0S  said,  “because  telephone  and  tele¬ 
graph  connections  between  Switzer- 
U.P.  European  Manager  and  the  rest  of  Europe  are  better 

Established  Zurich  and  more  reliable  than  any  other  and 

M  OD  1  n  because  Switzerland  has  fa**  less  cen- 

News  Relay  Post  sorship  than  any  other  nation  in  Eu- 

Increasing  difficulties  encountered  rope.  This  is  particularly  tfue  of 

by  American  correspondents  in  get-  ‘transit’  (non-Swiss)  traffic.” 
ting  news  out  of  Axis  controlled  terri-  UP.  now  clears  the  major  part  of 
tory  and  continental  Europe  general-  its  report  from  continental  Europe 
ly  were  described  this  week  by  Virgil  through  the  Zurich  relay  pool— news 
Pinkley,  United  Press  European  busi-  from  the  Axis  and  German  occupied 
ncgg  manager,  who  recently  returned  countries,  the  Near  East  and  some  of 
from  Europe.  Scandinavia. 

“Week  by  week,”  Pinkley  said.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  faced 
“there  has  been  a  noticeable  increase  in  covering  continental  Europe,  Pink- 
in  the  pressure  applied  to  the  press  ley  said,  can  be  gained  from  the  sit- 
and  radio  and  a  marked  tightening  of  uation  in  France, 
censorship  in  most  of  continental  Eu-  Axis  Censors  Are  Wiser 

“A  query  from  New  York  to  Paris,” 
More  Reliable  Connecfleas  he  said,  “must  be  relayed  through 

Pinkley  has  been  in  close  touch  with  Berlin  and  then  by  an  uncertain  air- 
the  many  problems  posed  by  this  situ-  plane  courier  service  into  occupied 
ation,  for  during  the  past  six  months  France.  It  takes  at  least  two  and 
he  has  organized  and  “desked”  the  possibly  five  days  to  get  the  query  to 
bulk  of  the  U.P.  file  from  continental  Paris  and  an  equal  time  to  get  a  re- 
Europe  through  a  “relay  pool”  in  ply.  There  is  still  no  means  of  com- 
Zurich.  munication  between  occupied  and  un- 

Thds  pool,  he  explained,  was  set  up  occupied  France  by  telephone  or 
last  Jime,  soon  after  Italy  entered  the  telegraph  available  to  American  corre- 

war  and  at  a  time  when  communica-  spondents.  ,  ^ 

February  22,  1941 


Which  of  Th0S0 
Boy-Girl  Sot-Ups 
Attracts  tho  Mon? 


Which  of  the  following  pictures  used 
in  advertisements  will  be  seen  by  the 
highest  percentage  of  men? 

(1)  Boy  and  girl  seated  on  sofa, 
kissing. 

(2)  Boy  and  girl  skiing,  girl  laugh¬ 
ing  at  boy’s  spill. 

(3)  Boy  and  girl  in  bathing  suits, 
running  along  the  beach. 

'Hie  answer,  according  to  Herbert 
A.  Thompson,  research  director  of 
the  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc.,  is  the  ski¬ 
ing  picture.  At  the  Eastern  Roxmd 
Table  Meeting  of  the  Life  Insurance 
Advertisers  Association  held  in  New 
York  recently,  he  explained  that 
the  winter  sports  idea  had  three  sure¬ 
fire  hits  in  combination:  costume, 
humor,  and  something  unusual  hap¬ 
pening. 

March  29.  1941 


lleabing  aifeSte 


Evans  Tells  of  Problems 
In  Newsgathering  Abroad 

German  Control  of  Balkans  Has  Slowed  Down 
Transmission  and  Put  Damper  on  Neutral 
News  Sources,  AP  Foreign  Chief  Says 

May  17.  1941 


iu  iMtrxr^ 
^  .Ntl  to  Bt  FmcmI, 
» Nui  Offidib  Sty 


Like  Soldiers  Alert  iw  any 

Unexpected  Thrnst 


JULY  4  EDITION 

Raaders  of  tho  Readinq  (Pa.)  Timet  July  4 
were  improstivoly  shown  how  tho  American 
form  of  qovernment  makes  possible  a  com¬ 
plete  newspaper.  Shown  above,  the  Times 
carried  small  boxes  with  each  story  which 
in  many  other  countries  would  not  bo  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  printed.  The  boxes  stated: 
'‘Independence  Day — Under  Fascisim,  Com¬ 
munism  or  Nazism  this  would  be  prohibited 
news."  In  the  course  of  the  day's  news, 
according  to  the  paper,  13  of  the  21  stories 
appearing  on  the  first  page  never  would 
have  appeared  in  nations  dominated  by 
Communism,  Fascism  or  Nazism.  The  edi¬ 
tion  was  marked  throughout. 

July  IS,  1937 


'A', Stereo  forces  pursue  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  regular  editions  poised  for 
dynamic  action  when  big  news 
breaks.  .  .  .  They  have  confidence 
in  their  skill,  in  their  equipment 
and  know  that  Certifieds  will  give 
them  first  casts  of  excellent  print¬ 
ing  quality  in  minimum  time. 


eiRTiniD  DRY  MAT  CORPORATION,  9  ReckafMlar  Ploxa,  Dapf.  P,  N.  Y„  N.  Y. 

January  3,  1942 
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The  "Do's”  and  "Don’t's”  For 
Daily  Ads  That  Pulled 


THOSE  certain  fundamentals  inherent 
in  all  advertisements  which  the 
"Continuing  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading”  has  shown  were  most  suc¬ 
cessful  in  getting  them  read  were 
described  in  an  address  by  Wilder 
Breckenridge  .sales  manager,  Bureau 
of  Advertising,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  before  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
convention  in  New  York  recently. 

Entitled  “More  For  Your  Advertis¬ 
ing  Money,”  Mr.  Breckenridge’s  talk 
dealt  with  examples  from  239  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertisements  which 
showed  high  reader  traffic  stops  among 
both  men  and  women.  These  ads  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  first  30  continuing  stud¬ 
ies.  Illustrations  of  the  ads  accom¬ 
panied  the  ANPA  executive’s  talk. 

The  "Oo's"  and  ''Don'tV 
In  what  developed  into  a  lengthy 
series  of  “do’s”  and  “don’t’s”  Mr. 
Breckenridge  outlined  the  fundamen¬ 
tals  for  successful  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  cautioning  his  listeners,  how¬ 
ever,  that  ‘‘the  first  thing  for  both  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  editors  to  remember  is 
that  ‘Par’  is  never  100%.” 

‘‘No  individual  item  in  a  newspaper 
gets  read  by  100%  of  either  men  or 
women,”  he  said.  “People  are  self- 
centered;  they  read  only  items  of  spe¬ 
cific  interest  to  them  at  that  particular 
moment.”  And  because  this  is  so,  par 
for  the  advertiser  may  range  from  a 
very  high  figure  to  a  very  low  figure, 
he  conunented. 

Don’t  crowd  your  advertisements, 
Mr.  Breckenridge  said.  Don’t  try  to 
get  a  full  page  of  advertising  into  a 
half-page  of  space.  Be  generous  with 
white  space.  Don’t  be  a  miser.  It  is 
your  most  effective  and  valuable  de¬ 
vice  for  providing  contrast. 

Match  your  typography  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  your  merchandise,  he  con¬ 
tinued.  Don’t  use  Mid-Victorian  type 
faces,  captions,  headlines  or  copy  for 
high  style  merchandise.  It  is  incon¬ 
gruous. 

Pay  well  for  your  advertising  talent. 
Use  the  best  art  work  you  can  obtain, 
the  best  ad  manager,  the  best  copy¬ 
writers,  the  best  artists,  layout  men 
and  typographers.  They’ll  make  the 
money. 

Avoid  Heavy  Hacks 

And  be  sure  to  avoid  heavy  black 
rules  and  heavy  black  areas.  It  is 
sound  to  departmentalize  your  ad,  but 
make  it  easy  for  your  reader  to  “shop” 
it,  and  don’t  bury  your  illustrations  in 
type  because  the  newspaper  reader  is 
extremely  picture-minded. 

Layout,  Mr.  Breckenridge  said,  must 
be  given  freedom  and  movement. 
Static  advertising  discourages  the 
reader  and  cuts  down  effectiveness, 
not  only  of  the  advertisement  as  a 
whole,  but  of  each  component  part. 

The  other  “do’s”  and  “don’t’s”  fol¬ 
low: 


“Try  to  arrest  attention  quickly. 
Don’t  forget  that  your  advertisement 
is  only  one  item  in  the  entire  news¬ 
paper  .  .  .  that  it  is  competing  for  at¬ 
tention  with  hundreds  of  others,  and 
that  the  reader  is  extremely  self- 
centered. 

‘“The  name  of  your  store  is  import¬ 
ant,  but  it  isn’t  the  most  important 
thing  in  your  advertisement,”  Don’t 
let  hide-bound  concepts  about  your 
logotype  present  a  daily  problem  to 
the  layout  man. 

“Don’t  bet  too  heavily  on  the  horse 
named,  ‘Price.’  While  price  is  im¬ 
portant  to  the  consumer,  it  only  at¬ 
tains  that  importance  after  a  desire 
for  the  merchandise  has  been  created. 
The  customer  only  wants  to  know 
‘how  much’  after  she  has  begun  to 
think  seriously  about  buying. 

“Whenever  you  can,  show  the  prod¬ 
uct  in  use.  Realism  attracts  readers. 

Use  Vivid  Description 

“Describe  your  merchandise  vividly. 
Be  accurate,  but  for  Heaven’s  sake, 
don’t  be  mechanical. 

“Write  enthusiastic  copy.  The  reader 
won’t  get  excited  if  you  don’t. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  use  captions  in 
the  vernacular  .  .  .  headlines,  too, 
where  the  opportunity  presents  itself. 
Readers  are  attracted  by  headlines  and 
captions  that  are  based  on  a  play  on 
words,  or  which,  in  themselves,  are 
neatly  turned  phrases.  Avoid  median- 
ical  copy  as  you  would  mechanical 
layout. 

“Be  timely.  The  reader’s  interests 
rise  and  fall  like  a  thermometer  with 
the  seasons  and  with  certain  accepted 
buying  habits.  School  clothes  are  a 
drug  on  the  market  in  June,  and  fur 
coats  don’t  sell  very  well  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  although  they  do  in  Aug\ist. 
Timeliness  is  a  most  important  factor 
in  advertising,  and  can  greatly  affect 
performance  of  individual  advertise¬ 
ments. 

Don't  Foar  Exporlmontt 

“Address  yourself  to  the  reader’s 
self-interest.  Tell  the  reader  what 
your  product  will  do  for  her,  not  what 
you  think  of  it.  She  doesn’t  care  about 
you;  she  only  cares  about  herself. 

“Be  enterprising.  Advertising  is  a 
busines  of  ideas.  Don’t  get  into  a  rut. 
Watch  the  advertising  in  the  big  met¬ 
ropolitan  newspapers,  and  notice  the 
techniques  that  are  constantly  being 
tried. 

“Don’t  be  afraid  to  experiment,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  farmulas  which  have 
proven  successful  for  editors  and  na¬ 
tional  advertisers.”  _  .  . 

February  8,  1941 


A  PUBLISHER  COMMENTS  ON 

“Home  Economics” 

THE  COMPLETE 
COOKING  SCHOOL 
SERVjCE 

Seventh  annual  Cooking  School  with 
Home  Economics  just  concluded  most 
successful  of  all  schools  from  every 
standpoint . .  .Advance  Man  was  of 
real  service  to  us  in  sale  of  local  space 
which  exceeded  that  of  year  ago  by 
large  margin.  (From  «  Kara«$  Ncwtptpcr) 

Becking  New  Fcr 
1934  Pell  Season 


HOME  ECONOMICS 

SERVKE  CORPORATION 

>47  Pak  Av*.  N«w  yerii 

CSTABLISHeO  1*24 


May  TZ  1934 


New  Policy  On 

Propaganda 

Proposed 

Washinotow,  D.  C.,  Feb.  28— Post¬ 
master  General  Frank  C.  Walker  has 
proposed  to  Congress  that  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  foreign  propaganda  literature 
be  dealt  wiUi  under  “the  policy  of 
requiring  disclosure  to  the  public,  as 
opposed  to  censorship.” 

Within  the  past  two  months,  post¬ 
marks  at  ports  of  entry  post  offices 
have  treated  as  non-mailable,  75,000 
pieces  of  mail  weighing  in  excess  of 
15  tons,  acting  imder  the  powers  laid 
down  in  the  foreign  agent  registration 
act.  That  law  has  b^n  interpreted 
to  mean  that  agents  distributing  for¬ 
eign  proi^anda  in  the  United  States 
must  register  with  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  regardless  of  whether  they  re¬ 
side  here  or  abroad.  t  laai 
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Censorship,  Secrecy  Hamper 
U.  S.  Writers’  War  Coverage 

September  9,  1939 
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Drawn  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  b.v  Burris  Jenkins,  Jr.,  ,\’m'  York  Jonrual-Ainerlean 

Democracy's  Best  Defense 

August  26,  1939 
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Am.nc*n  n.wi^p.r,  du,t,d  off  th.lr  I«r9ttt  typ.  and  pr*i*nt«d  thtso  h.<dlii<ts  tho  w..f  on  tvinfi  in  Europo.  Top  l.ft  is 
•  M«dison  (Wis.)  C^pittl  Ttm«s.  Second  from  right  it  «  eompltfe  front  p«9o  of  tho  Los  Angolet  Evtning  Newt.  At  left 
cen  er  «re  pretented  the  front  end  beck-pege  tpreedt  of  the  Boston  Americen,  lop,  and  the  New  York  Dally  Mirror,  bottom. 
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Dutch  protest  mystery  ah  armatl*  -  HH  QAinn" 

PbUS  STEM  M  WVt  '-MH 
BY  GERMANS  IN  EAST!  IS  BIG  IINIK 


LATEST  EUROPE  WAR  FLASHES 


September  9,  1939 


World  Will  Be  A  “City  Desk  Beat” 
After  the  War,  Clapper  Predicts 

Flying  Editorial  Writers,  Reporters,  Colimmists 
Seen  Covering  Events  Abroad  Firsthand 
In  ''Great  Adventure  of  Journalism" 

Mty  23.  1942 


Get  Fighting  Mad” 

By  W.  J.  WEIR 
Copy  Director,  Lord  t  Ttiomoi 


Don  t  get  me  wrong— I’m  just  an 
ordinary  guy.  Fm  not  trying  to  poae 
as  an  expert  on  the  moulding  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  I’m  not  talking  big  about 
what  Vd  do  if  it  was  mg  job  to  whip 
up  the  country  on  the  war  effort 

Fm  taiking  as  an  average  citizen. 
Fm  saying,  not  what  Fd  like  to  tell 
them,  but  what  Fd  like  to  be  told. 
Soon. 

Because  Fm  concerned,  and  Fve 
been  concerned,  about  my  reaction  to 
all  that’s  been  happening.  Sure,  Fm 
buying  bonds.  I'm  paying  taxes.  Fm 
doing  with  leas  sugar. 

But  deep  down  inside,  down  where 
it  really  matters,  something  hasn’t 
taken  place  yet  that  I  feel  ou^t  to 
take  place.  Fm  aU  a  welter  of  con¬ 
fusion  there.  It  keeps  me  scratching 
my  head  and  mopping  my  brow  when 
I  know  I  ought  to  be  denching  my 
fists. 

You  understand?  It’s  like  this: 

1  want  to  be  told— not  to  buy  De¬ 
fense  Stamps  or  Defense  Bonds.  I 
want  to  be  told  to  buy  Victory  Stamps 
or  War  Bonds. 

I  want  to  be  told— not  about  the 
construction  of  houses  in  Defense 
Areas.  I  want  to  be  told  about  the 
construction  of  houses  in  War  Produc¬ 
tion  Areas. 

I  want  to  be  told-^iot  to  remember 
Paari  Harbor.  I  want  to  be  told  to 
take  Tokio,  to  bomb  Berlin,  to  raze 
Rome. 

I  want  to  be  told — not  to  do  my 
part  to  keep  Naziism  or  Fascism  from 
these  shores.  I  want  to  be  told  to  do 
my  part  to  spread  Ammlcanism  to  all 
shores. 

I  want  to  be  told — not  to  help  keep 
our  world  and  our  way  of  life  from 
being  lost  I  want  to  be  told  to  help 
build  a  new  world  and  a  better  way 
of  life. 

I  want  a  positive  program  instead 
of  a  passive  one.  1  want  something  to 
fight  for—Vm  sick  and  tired  of  having 
only  something  to  fi^t  against.  Fm 
hungry  for  something  to  get  pepped 
up  about— Fm  repeUed  from  having 
only  something  to  fear.  I  want  some¬ 
thing  to  do— not  just  to  wait  for. 

It  hasn’t  been  so  long  since  the  last 
war  that  I  forget  what  happened  then. 
I  remember  the  parades  and  Uie 
speeches  and  the  ringing  dogans. 
Then  we  fought  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  We  boui^t  Lib¬ 
erty  Bonds.  We  sang  that  the  Yanks 
were  coming. 


We  set  out  to  avenge  Belgium — not 
just  to  remember  it.  We  made  a  vow 
that  we’d  readi  Berlin  or  bust  We 
toyed  with  plans  to  hang  the  Kaiser. 
We  warned  the  Hun  to  Iceep  your 
head  down,  Fritzie-boy!”  Wo  gbtled 
ourselves  for  a  Crusade— we  didn’t 
close  the  doors  for  a  siege. 

We  hated  the  Kaiser— we  didn’t 
laugh  at  him.  We  printed  his  loath¬ 
some  physiognomy  on  toilet  paper — 
to  make  the  most  iiptominious  use  of  it 
We  likened  his  upturned  handle-bars 
to  the  devil’s  horns — not  to  anything 
so  harmless  and  pathetic  as  the  famous 
hirsute  prop  Chsorlle  Chaplin  plasters 
on  his  upper  lip.  We  saw  nothing  to 
be  amua^  about  in  his  vain  and  pom¬ 
pous  posturings— as  we  do  today  in 
Mussolini’s  pufly  strutting.  We  didn't 
pin  our  hopes  on  the  defective  eye- 
si^t  of  our  enemy. 

We  planted  war  gardens.  We  poured 
money  into  war  ^esta.  We  had  gas- 
less  Sundays  and  yelled  “Stockerr  at 
anyone  who  dared  to  venture  out  in 
his  Winton  or  Hupmobile  or  Sterns- 
Knight  We  churned  one  pound  of 
butter  into  two  pounds  and  did  it  with 
as  much  will  as  if  we  were  turning  out 
ammunition. 

We  took  the  offensive  psychological¬ 
ly  long  before  we  took  it  physically. 
And  if  we  hadn’t  taken  it  psycholog¬ 
ically,  we’d  never  have  developed  the 
drive  to  take  it  physically.  And  d<»’t 
tell  me  we  can’t  do  the  same  now. 

I  want  to  sing  that  today  we  control 
our  own  destiny,  tomorrow  the  destiny 
of  the  whole  world.  I  want  to  sail 
against  Germany,  against  Italy,  against 
Japan.  If  they  can  sail  against  us  and 
our  allies,  why  can’t  we  sail  against 
them? 

1  want  to  construct  a  greater  Amer¬ 
ica  co-prosperity  sidiere.  1  want  to 
correct  the  mistakes  of  the  Versailles 
treaty  insofar  as  they  allowed  all  this 
to  happen.  I  want  to  win  lebensraum 
for  the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Fm  fed  up  with  singing  plaintive 
aongs— I  want  to  sing  battle  songs. 
Don’t  tell  me  there’ll  be  bluebirds 
over  the  white  cliffs  of  Dover.  To  hell 
with  bluebirds.  TeU  me  there’ll  be 
vxiltures  and  a  deathly  silence  over 
Berchtesgaden. 

Fm  boi^  with  keeping  a  stiff  un>cr 
lip— I  want  to  develop  a  stiff  tqnxKut. 
Fm  tired  of  being  made  to  ^1  sad. 
I  want  the  e]q>erience — ^the  purging, 
marshaling,  driving  experience— of  be¬ 
ing  made  to  feel  mad.  Fighting  maA 

You  get  mel 

— From  PrimttTt’  Ink,  March  11 

April  4,  1942 


IF  SOME  HAD  THEIR  WAY 


Specially  Drawn  for  Editos  &  Pubusher  by 
Claude  Shafer,  Cincinnati  Timrs-Star 

April  21,  1934 


L  S  U  Apologizes  to 
"Censored"  Students 

Apologies  have  been  extended  by 
Louisiana  State  University  to  the 
seven  students  dismissed  in  1934  after 
they  refused  to  submit  to  censorship 
imposed  by  the  late  Huey  P.  Long. 

'The  seven  were  staff  members  of 
the  Reveille,  campus  newspaper, 
which  plann^  to  publish  a  com¬ 
mendation  of  Abe  Mickal,  university 
football  star  who  had  turned  down 
Senator  Long’s  efforts  to  make  him  a 
Senator  in  the  State  Legislature, 
“electing”  him  on  the  football  field. 

Three  members  of  the  staff  quit 
when  Long  tried  to  impose  a  censor 
on  the  paper  to  stop  publication  of  the 
article  and  four  others  supported  their 
position  and  were  subsequently  dis¬ 
missed. 

“It  clearly  appears  from  a  study  of 
the  facts  involv^.”  said  the  university 
board  in  extending  apologies,  “that 
in  their  dismissal  a  great  injustice 
was  done  these  students  who  had 
taken  a  courageous  stand  in  express¬ 
ing  their  views  in  the  so-called 
‘Reveille  incident,'  throughout  which 
these  students  refused  to  sacrifice 
their  principles  to  expediency.” 

March  29,  1941 
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Birth  Control  Ad  Is 
Criticized  In  Kentucky 

By  WARREN  L  BASSETT 


BECAUSE  it  was  one  of  the  most  un¬ 
usual  advertisements  to  appear  in 
newspapers  in  these  parlous  times,  we 
have  checked  up  on  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  nearly  full-page  ad¬ 
vertisement  on  birth  control  placed 
last  March  by  the  National  Commit¬ 
tee  'for  Planned  Parenthood.  The 
copy,  as  reported  here  at  the  time, 
appeared  in  three  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers,  the  Times,  Herald  Tribune,  and 


Every  day,  advertising 
men,  publishers,  editors 
meet  in  The  Waldorf  Men's 
Bar.  They  like  the  comfort, 
hospitality  and  service. 
They  appreciate  the  fine 
foods  and  liquors.  Above 
all,  they  prize  this  unique 
Waldorf  corner  as  a  sanc¬ 
tuary  reserved  for  men. 
YouTl  probably  run  into 
more  of  your  associates 
here,  at  a  given  time,  than 
anywhere  in  New  York. 


Plaque  pratantad  to  W.  A.  White 

W.  A.  White  Receives 
"Churchmem"  Plaque 

William  Allen  White,  editor  of  the 
Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette,  was  pre¬ 
sented  the  annual  award  of  The 
Churchman,  recognizing  his  “lifelong 
devotion”  in  journalism  “to  the  best 
that  has  been  and  that  is  to  be,”  at  a 
dinner  Feb.  25  in  the  Hotel  Astor, 
New  York,  attended  by  500  persons. 

Presenting  the  award  to  the  veteran 
editor  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Committee  to  Defend  America  by  Aid¬ 
ing  the  Allies,  Dr.  Guy  Emery  Ship- 
ler,  editor  of  The  Churchman,  read 
the  following  citation; 

‘To  William  Allen  White: 

“Editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette,  a 
country  newspaper  known  and  hon¬ 
ored  wherever  newspaper  men  carry 
on  their  craft;  for  his  conviction  that 
enli^tenment  is  essential  to  good-will 
and  better  understanding  among  all 
peoples;  for  his  faithful  crusading  in 
behalf  of  righteousness  and  justice; 
for  his  cotmtge  and  wisdom  in  polit¬ 
ical  guidance;  for  his  standi  support 
of  those  cornerstones  of  American 
democracy,  th^  four  freedoms  in  the 
Bill  of  Ri^ts;  for  his  common-sense 
vision  of  a  world-  order  in  which  men 
may  live  as  good  neighbors:  to  an 
editor  and  dtizen  who  has  given  a 
lifelong  devotion  to  prophetic,  uncom- 
promidng,  intelligent  and  gradous 
journalism  in  support  of  the  b^  that 
has  been  and  that  is  to  be.” 

Mwdi  1.  1941 


BIRTH  CONTROL 


VIttH  ^ir«*  MA* 


Onqinal  birth  control  ad  which  caused 
Louisvilla  controversy. 

World-Telegram  and  in  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal.  It  sought  to  focus 
public  attention  on  the  need  for 
planned  parenthood  among  families 
who  bear  the  majority  of  the  nation's 
babies,  the  less  than  $1,000  a  year  in¬ 
come  class.  U-..VF 


THE 

WALDORF-ASTORIA 


Padfk  Coast  Mediankal  Men  Cite  Waste 
Of  Advertising  Proofs  and  Tear  Sheets 


“Profit  Only”  Concept  of  Press 
Disproved  by  Scientific  Survey 

Charge  Is  “Slander"  Upon  Most  Doilies,  Prof. 
Thorndike  Declares  in  Report  Showing  News 
Is  Still  Main  Concern  of  Newspoi^er  Makers 

January  11, 1941 
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Signals  Are  Red  Against  Advertising 
D’Arcy  Warns  Agency  Convention 

Other  Speakers  Also  Emphasize  Growing  Disbelief  In  Copy  And  Need  For 
Reform  -Kudner  Named  Board  Chairman 

Mar  28.  1934 

Sayre  Asks  Press  to  Begin  Now 
To  Help  Build  a  Lasting  Peace 

Lord  Beaverbrooky  Anne  O'Hare  McCormick 
Also  Speak  at  Ad  Bureau  Dinner . . .  Newsmen 
Covering  Philippine  Campaign  Lauded 

April  25.  1942 


CLARKE  SEES  GROWING  TREND  TO  COPY  GIRLS 

THE  NEXT  two  or  three  months  will  see  more  copy  girls  replacing  copy  boys 
on  the  New  York  Daily  News  who  enlist  or  are  drafted,  and  other  news¬ 
papers  probably  will  employ  girls  instead  of  young  men,  Richard  W.  Clarke, 
News  managing  editor,  said  this  week.  “Our  situation  hasn’t  changed  particu¬ 
larly  so  far  but  in  the  next  two  or  three  months  we  expect  there  will  be 
numerous  changes  in  the  copy  running  staff,”  he  told  Editor  &  Publisher. 
At  present  the  News  has  three  copy  girls.  Faith  Fair  Corrigan,  Anne  Gros- 
venor  and  Margaret  Mary  Heslin.  The  first  copy  girl  employed  at  the  News 
two  years  ago,  Emily  Cheney,  is  now  secretary  to  J.  Reagan  (“Tex”)  McCrary, 
New  York  Mirror  editorial  page  chief.  , 


Macy’s  Streamlines  Copy 
To  Meet  War  Conditions 

Cuts  Down  on  Engravings,  Fancy  Borders 
And  Hand  Lettering  . . .  More  Line  Cuts 
And  Longer,  More  Informative  Copy 

DEPARTME3IT  STORE  advertising  For  about  six  months  now  Macy’s 
is  being  streamlined  for  war  duty,  has  been  preparing  for  the  day  when 
As  yet  little  change  is  noticeable  in  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  down  on 
the  newspaper  ads.  But  most  of  the  use  of  engraving  metal.  There  is  an 
big  stores  in  New  York,  close  to  their  impending  shortage  ci  acetate,  used  in 
market  and  right  on  t(^  of  develop-  making  combination  line  cut  and  high- 
ments  in  die  retail  fieldt  are  looking  light  half  tones.  Also,  some  dqiart- 
ahead  to  the  day  when  they  will  have  ment  stores  fear  that  eventually  the 
to  alter  their  copy  and  art  techniques  quality  of  newsprint  may  be  reduced 
to  conform  to  war  exigencies.  What  to  the  point  where  fancy  engravings 
the  New  York  stores  are  doing  is  a  and  frills  wU  be  imjnaetical. 
preview  of  what  may  happen  in  all 

parts  of  the  coimtry.  7942 


NEWSMEN  RIDE  BIKES 

Doing  Ht  part  to  halo  save  tiros  and 
gaiofino  for  national  dafonta  purpotas,  tha 
BirmingKam  Nows  and  Aga-Harald  havo 
purchaiad  10  bieyclas  which  will  hanca- 
forth  ba  utad  by  raportars  and  photo- 
graphars  on  routina  auignmant,  alto  to 
soma  aitant  by  advortisina  solicitors.  Com¬ 
pany  cart  will  ba  availablo  only  for  am- 
argancy  ato  in  covaring  accldants  or  othar 
auignmants  outsida  tM  downtown  araa. 
This  action  was  takan  bafora  tha  0PM 
ordar,  shutting  off  tha  tala  of  now  aeto- 
mobilat  and  tiras.  Pictura  shows  WaKar 
Rouar,  staff  photographer,  at  ha  laavas 
the  News  Building  on  a  routina  auignmant. 

Janumy  10,  1942 
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Introduced  in  1945,  the  Goss  Headliner  letterpress  became 
the  inessroom  standard  around  the  world. 


-I 


PRESS 

THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY  ’ 

... 


Your  printing  partner  since  1885. 


Today,  the  new  Goss  Headliner  Offset  press  continues  this  tradition.  The  Headliner  Offset 
press  was  designed  for  today’s  market  needs,  as  a  modular  system  providing  color  flexibility, 
productivity,  quality  and  reliability.  Since  its  recent  introduction,  113  units  and  25  halfdecks  have 
already  been  ordered.  We  named  it  the  Headliner  Offset  because  we  are  convinced  that  it  will 
become  the  new  pressroom  standard. 


Rockwell  International 

...where  scwncs  gets  down  to  busifMss 
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Newspaper  Admen  Facing 
Tough  Competition’  from  TV 


Advertiser  Spokesman  at  NAEA 
Urges  Thought'  on  Rotes,  Circulation 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


C  HK  AO() — Newspapepi  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  tough  competi¬ 
tion  from  television  by  getting 
their  houses  in  order,  both  as  to 
selling  and  pricing  policies,  speak¬ 
ers  emphasized  at  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  here  this  week  of  the  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  Associ¬ 
ation. 

More  than  600  members  atten¬ 
ded  the  three-day  session  in  the 
Edgewater  Beach  Hotel.  They 
were  reminded  by  Harold  S. 
Barnes,  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  that  no  mat¬ 
ter  whether  total  advertising  dol¬ 
lars  are  “up,  down  or  equal,” 
the  newspapers  are  going  to  bump 
into  rough  opposition  from  com¬ 
peting  media. 

Cttct  Three  Problems 

N.AEA  membeis  were  told  by 
Ralph  C.  Robertson,  director  of 
media,  Colgate  •  Palmolive  -  Peet 
Co.,  that  television  is  a  "money 
gobbler”  that  will  force  newspa¬ 
pers  to  give  some  serious  thought 
to  correcting  three  perennial  prob¬ 
lems;  (I)  maldistribution  of  cir¬ 
culation;  (2)  forced  combinations; 
(3)  local-national  rate  differen¬ 
tials. 

Mr.  Robertson  discussed  two  ad¬ 
ditional  counts  against  newspapers, 
speaking  as  chairman  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Steering  Committee  of  the 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers: 

1.  The  “evil  practice”  of 
double  billing,  enabling  a  distribu¬ 
tor  or  retailer  to  collect  for  coop¬ 
erative  advertising  from  a  manu¬ 
facturer  at  a  higher  rate  than  the 
distributor  or  retailer  actually  pays. 

2.  A  newsprint  shortage  with 
accompanying  inequities  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  advertisen. 

BaUUc  aad.Lawcace  Speak 

Serving  as  an  over-all  backdrop 
to  the  competitive  advertising  pic¬ 
ture  for  1951  was  the  ever-present 
danger  of  war  and  the  effect  on 
advertbing  of  thb  nation’s  ex¬ 
panding  defense  program.  Guest 
speakers  reviewed  the  world  situa¬ 
tion: 

Hugh  Baillie,  president  of 
United  Press,  gave  hb  impressions 
of  the  *Two  Russian  Fronts"  in 
Asia  and  Europe.  (5m  page  54.) 


William  L.  l.aurciKC,  Sew  York 
Times  science  reporter.  dis¬ 
cussed  the  hydrogen  tomb  and  the 
world  outlook  for  peace  at  the 
Tuesday  luncheon. 

Condemn  Double  Billing 

The  convention  condemned  the 
double  billing  as  dishonest  in  a 
resolution  intro<luced  by  Alfred 
Stanford,  New  York  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune,  chairman  of  the  N  AKA- 
ANA  committee,  and  seconded  by 
Richard  J.  Jones,  PorilamI  (Ore.) 
Oregonian. 

Ill:  resolution  stated:  ”Re- 
soi.ved;  That  the  practice  of 
double  billing  be  unreservedly  con¬ 
demned  as  dishonest  and  that  all 
advertising  directors  pledge  them¬ 
selves  to  police  their  local  situa¬ 
tions  to  eradicate  any  chance  of 
its  inadvertent  occurrence." 

James  Gediman,  Hcarst  Adver¬ 
tising  Service,  opposed  it  on  the 
ground  such  a  statement  did  not 
reflect  dignity  on  the  convention 
and  dealt  with  a  situation  that  is 
"a  remote  and  rare  practice" 
among  newspapers  generally. 

HRs  Double  Billhig 

Mr.  Robertson  had  previously 
charged  that  newspapers  “that 
would  not  think  of  being  guilty 
of  double  billing  happen  to  have 
let  blank  newspaper  invoices  leak 
to  distributors  who  were  not  ad¬ 
verse  to  filling  in  rates  for  space 
that  were  actually  higher  than  na¬ 
tional  rates.” 

Further,  he  said,  there  is  the 
"highly  questionable  practice”  of 
delivering  to  retailers,  who  place 


cooperative  advertising,  at  the  end 
of  a  contract  year,  a  big  rebate 
for  lower  rates  earned  due  to  the 
placement  of  space  far  in  excess 
of  the  contract  signed  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year. 

“It  may  be  argued  that  the  news¬ 
paper  has  no  responsibility  to  see 
that  the  rebate  is  properly  divided 
with  the  manufacturers  for  whom 
cooperative  advertising  has  been 
placed  and  billed  at  the  contract 
rate,  and  I  might  agree  with  that 
premise  but  actually,  the  newspa¬ 
per  may  have  cheated  itself  out  of 
a  goodly  share  of  the  billing  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  rebate."  said  Mr. 
Robertson. 


'I  II  even  ad 


of 


the  larger  daily  newspapers  is  a 
distinct  disadvantage,  and  I  urge 
certain  publishers  to  re-examine 
their  distribution  patterns  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  they  are  still  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers  or  if  they  have 
gradually  bMome  daily  magazine 
publishers.” 

He  reminded  his  listeners  that 
commendable  as  the  higher  price 
to  readers  may  be,  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  amount  that  newspapers  can 
get  readers  to  pay  and  still  deliver 
the  “intensive  coverage  of  your 
markets  that  is  the  proper  function 
of  newspapers.  What  that  limit  is 
should  be  under  intensive  study 
continuously.” 

Forced  Combinations 
Turning  to  forced  combinations, 
Mr.  Robertson  asserted  that  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  believe  the  cost 
of  distribution  can  be  reduced  by 
elimination  of  such  “uneconomic 
cticcs”  as: 

orcing  of  a  newspaper’s  cir- 
gyond  its  natural  distri- 


The 

Seventh  Decade:. 
1944-1953, 

Television 
Enters  the 
Picture 


and 
an  ad 
have  s 
they  do  n 
medium 

only  want  to  kno 
be  used  more  effectively. 

“I'm  strongly  of  tbe  opinion  that 
certain  newspapers  have  extended 
their  coverage  areas  much  too  far 
from  home  plate,"  he  declared. 
"The  maldistribution  of  some  of 


f  two  daily  newspa- 
mer  in  combina- 
er  or  in  combi- 
ay  paper, 
f  advertising 
he  advertiser 
of  them; 
dget  limita- 
ion  or  lim- 
area  where 
have  most 

gapricopol* 

evolved  over 
a  price  policy 
for  all  classes 
riion  to  the  cost 
in  other  words, 
on  "the  cost  per 


1950  Linage  Greatest 
In  Newspaper  History 


The  52-ctTY  measurement  by 
Media  Records  Shows  that  news¬ 
papers  of  the  United  States  pub¬ 
lished  the  greatest  advertising  vol¬ 
ume  in  history  in  1950. 

Total  advertising  was  6% 
greater  than  in  1949,  and  28.6% 
greater  than  in  the  “target  year" 
1929.  Compared  with  1933  linage, 
the  low  mark  in  the  23  yean  of 


measurement,  the  1950  total  was 
129%  higher. 

Newspapen  in  the  52  key  cities 
carried  2,440,149,576  lines  of  ad¬ 
vertising  last  year.  This  was  round¬ 
ly  138,000,000  lines  more  than  in 
1949  and  the  fourth  consecutive 
year  in  which  the  amount  exceed¬ 
ed  two  billion  lines. 

(Continued  on  page  56) 


cerned  About  Newsprtat 
eferring  to  "rumblings  of  a 
paper  shortage,"  Mr.  Robertson 
said  there  are  things  that  could  ba 
done  differently  to  solve  a  paper 
shortage  than  were  done  during 
World  War  II.  He  suggested: 

"If.  instead  of  stubbornly  stick¬ 
ing  to  the  price  policy  of  forced 
combinations  which  are  economi¬ 
cally  unsound — at  least  unsound 
for  all  advertisers  whose  budgets 
won’t  permit  them  to  use  both 
morning  and  evening  newspapers 
in  markets  where  competition  still 
exists — you  would  ad^t  realistic 
optional  combination  rates,  you 
could  save  paper  and  hurt  no  one. 

“By  realistic  optional  combina¬ 
tions  I  don't  mean  rates  for  the 
individual  papers  that  are  so  high 
that  any  advertiser  would  be  nuU 
not  to  take  advantage  of  the  com¬ 
bination  rate.  I  mean  a  rate  for 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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TV  Data  produces  more  ®||lfetlngs, 
custom-tailored  to  monefonriats,  for 
more  publicatiooft  rrxxefrequently- 
and  has  been  doing  it  tonger-than 
anycpeelse. 


1VlI/\I7\ 


THE  LEADER  IN  TV  LISTINGS 

TV  Data,  Northway  Plaza,  Glens  Falls,  N.Y  12801 
(518)  792-9914 

An  affiliate  of  United  Media  Enterprises 
A  Scripps-Howard  Company 


News-Editorial 

ponders  the  old  problems  of  a  free  press  and  govern¬ 
ment  hostility  in  the  midst  of  new  competition:  Televi¬ 
sion.  Editors  debate  interpretative  reporting  and 
oppose  secret  international  conferences. 


CARTOONISTS'  OUTLOOK  FOR  NEW  YEAR 


By  Pout  Berdanier.  UFS  By  Dorman  H.  Smith.  NEA 

OacwnborSO,  1944 


Television  Making  Bid 
For  Mass  Market 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


LOOKING  post-warward  .  .  . 

one  of  the  questions  which 
one  hears  bandied  about  with 
increasing  frequency  is  “What’s 
going  to  happen  to  television?’’ 
Allied  questions  include:  “How 
much  competition  will  it  provide 
other  media?"  and  “How  soon 
will  it  be  a  real  competitor?’’ 

In  addition  to  being  of  interest 
as  a  potential  competitor,  tele¬ 
vision  is  attractive  as  an  allied 
business  operation  to  both  radio 
and  newspapers. 

All-out  Bids 

Its  proponents  are  making  defi¬ 
nite  bids  for  r,etail  as  well  as 
national  advertising.  Witness 
the  assertion  made  by  Irwin  A. 
Shane,  executive  director  of  the 
Television  Workshop,  who.  ad¬ 
dressing  the  Southern  Display 
Association  in  Chicago  recently, 
said,  “television  will  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  as  no  other  advertising 
medium  ever  has,"  urged  de¬ 
partment  stores  to  begin  at  once 
to  make  television  plans  and 
declared,  “television  is  not  on 
its  way — it  is  here!” 

DtcmnbtriO,  1944 


Will  Hoys  Says  .  .  . 

EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  sought 
ths  commont  of  Movio  Csar 
Will  Hays  on  tho  newspaper 
handling  oi  the  Chaplin  story. 
Mr.  Hays  received  the  question 
with  all  the  delight  oi  a 
youngster  contemplating  the 
castor  oil  bottle,  nevertheless 
rose  to  the  occosion  with  gen- 
tlemonly  courtesy,  answered  ot 
some  length.  His  reply,  re¬ 
duced  to  iundamentols: 

“I  really  don't  ieel  it's  within 
my  province  to  discuss  meth¬ 
ods  oi  hondling  such  matters 
by  the  press.  I  .  .  .  er  .  .  . 
ieel  it's  outside  my  jurisdic¬ 
tion.  Many  thanks,  old  boy." 

July  a,  1944 


Press  Freedom 
Resolution  Gets 
Acclaim  Abroad 

When  Congress  adopted 
unanimously  an  international 
free  press  resolution  Sept.  21 
urging  worldwide  interchange 
of  news  without  restriction  or 
discrimination  ( E.  &  P..  Sept. 
23,  p.  12)  it  set  up  echoes  of 
approval  which  have  been 
sounding  this  week  from  all 
over  the  world.  Among  the 
sources  of  approval  so  far,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Associated  Press, 
are  London,  Paris,  Chungking. 
Melbourne,  Canada,  Stockholm 
and  Buenos  Aires.  . 

In  London,  endorsements  came 
from  the  Newt  Chronicle;  Lord 
Rothermere,  proprietor  of  the 
Daily  Mail  and  chairman  of  the 
British  Newspaper  Proprietors’ 
Association  for  10  years,  and 
Christopher  J.  Chancellor,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  Reuters. 

Lord  Rothermere  said,  "This 
is  a  subject  in  which  we  all  are 
tremendously  interested.  Brit¬ 
ish  newspapers  as  well  as  Amer¬ 
ican  would  like  to  see  world 
news  flow  into  every  country 
untwisted  and  unhampered.  Be¬ 
yond  that,  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  would  be  promoted  by  the 
action  unanimously  endorsed  by 
the  Senate  and  the  House  in 
Washington.” 

The  News  Chronicle  declared: 

“It  reflects  not  only  the  mind 
of  the  American  people  but  re¬ 
flects  no  less  clearly  the  fun¬ 
damental  need  of  the  common 
people  of  Europe  who,  after  flve 
years  of  war,  long  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  censorship,  snares 
of  half-truths  and  tyranny  of 
propaganda. 

“A  free  press  and  free  circu¬ 
lation  .  of  international  news 
would  Igive  them  deflnite  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  post-war  regime 
in  their  own  country  would  be 
democratic  not  merely  in  name 
or  outward  form  but  in  sub¬ 
stance,”  the  News  Chronicle  edi¬ 
torial  continued.  “The  inter¬ 
national  pact  which  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Congress  demands  can 
hardly  be  worked  out  or  signed 
too  soon.  ..." 

Sapiember  30,  1944 


Interpretative  Reporting 
Debated  Among  50  Editors 

Majority  Appear  to  Stand  Firm 

For  Plain  Facts  In  Objectivity  12.1947 
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A  LEARNED  PROFESSION 

THE  practical  question  is  not  whether 

newspaper  work  is  a  profession,  but 
what  generally-accepted  yardstick  would 
determine  which  men  and  women  in  jour¬ 
nalism  have  professional  stature,  and  who 
are  valuable  technicians  or  something  else. 

Newspaper  work  is  a  pretty  comprehen¬ 
sive  term.  A  diversity  of  employes  are 
required.  Yet  law  and  litigation,  as  well 
as  le.ss  formal  considerations,  show  our 
net“d  for  a  criterion  which  will  stand  up. 

News  will  never  again  in  our  lifetime  be 
simple.  Neither  will  newspaper  editing  or 
direction.  Much  newspaper  work  indubi¬ 
tably  requires  a  high  degree  of  special 
training  and  broad  knowledge — indubita¬ 
bly  constitutes  the  work  of  a  learned 
profession.  We  profess  a  considerable 
knowledge  of  our  work,  and  of  the  forces 
and  institutions  by  which  men  live. 

Yet  a  sheer  educational  standard  won't 
do.  It  excludes  many  who  reached  the 
highest  competence  the  hard  way.  The 
American  Chemical  Society  gets  around 
this  by  stating:  “The  term  'profesional' 
should  be  applied  only  to  those  who  have 
the  baccalaureate  degree,  or  its  equiraleiit 
hy  specific  accomplishment." 

In  fact,  the  American  Chemical  Society 
has  done  some  thinking — and  acting — on 
the  question  of  professional  classification 
that  may  be  worth  examining.  Their 
occupation  too  is  an  industry  that  partakes 
strongly  of  the  nature  of  a  profession  but 
which  admittedly  includes  necessary  in¬ 
ternes  and  technicians. 

These  "non-professlonal"  employes,  as 
the  Society  calls  them,  are  described  this 
way.  and  it  has  a  familiar  ring:  “Routine 
workers,  trained  in  the  laboratory  but 
with  no  special  education  or  mental  pro¬ 
ficiency  in  chemistry  and  allied  sciences. 
Normally  they  will  be  individuals  with 
secondary  school  education  who  failed  to 
acquire  a  baccalaureate  degree  through 
lack  of  funds,  insufficient  effort  or  ca¬ 
pacity.  or  attendance  at  under-equipped 
educational  institutions.” 

Now  who  is  to  determine  what  schools 
,  are  adequately  equipped,  which  workers 

I  are  professional  and  which  are  non-pro- 

I  fessional — ^by  a  criterion  and  agency  that 

r  will  satisfy  all? 

For  the  chemical  industry  there  is  a 
Committee  on  the  Professional  Training  of 
Chemists  of  the  American  Chemical  So¬ 
ciety.  Schools  are  investigated  and  listed; 
an  employment  clearing  house  is  main¬ 
tained;  employer-employe  relationships 
are  studied  and.  in  a  sense,  codified:  mini- 
;  mum  standards  for  faculty  and  degree 

requirements  are  set. 

This  suggests  a  pattern  for  educational 
institutions:  it  helps  determine  necessary 
equipment  and  the  annual  budget  for  .satis¬ 
factory  professional  teaching.  It  provides 
the  prospective  chemist  with  information 
as  to  a  proper  program  of  study.  It  lists 
institutions  adequate  in  the  opinion  of  the 
working  and  employing  industry.  It  pro¬ 
vides  employers  with  information. 

The  Committee  of  Chemists  is  accepted 
by  students,  by  colleges  and  universities, 
and  by  the  chemical  industry.  This  com¬ 
mittee's  statement  goes  on  to  say :  “.  .  .  and 
who,  having  been  graduated  from  ap¬ 
proved  institutions,  have  had  at  least  two 
years  of  postgraduate  training  in  chenUs- 


Tearh  me  Tli>  way,  0  Lord,  anil  lead  me  in 
a  plain  path,  lierause  of  mine  enemies. 

-Psalms  XXVIIl  11. 


try  or  chemical  engineering  or  have,  for 
Kn  equal  period,  obtained  experience  in 
chemical  work.” 

These,  the  chemical  industry  has  deter¬ 
mined,  with  additional  experience  speci¬ 
fied  for  graduates  of  other  institutions, 
.shall  be  regarded  as  having  professional 
qualifications  in  chemistry.  What  consti¬ 
tutes  the  equivalent  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  is  not  left  to  an  employer,  to  philo.so- 
phy,  or  to  rhetoric,  but  is  adjudged  by  this 
accepted  yardstick  applied  by  this  offi¬ 
cial  committee. 

Probably  a  rating  committee  ought  to 
consist  of  both  teachers  and  practitioners 
—all  of  whom  are  recognized  and  re¬ 
spected  by  both  educators  and  the  work¬ 
ing  profession. 

Excellent  work  in  school  classification 
has  been  done.  The  goal  of  personnel 
classification  is  obviously  important  in  the 
complicated  nature  of  our  profession  to¬ 
day.  An  acceptable  policy  and  a  recog¬ 
nized  administration  of  it  are  needed. 

Editor  &  Publisher  merely  calls  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  possibility  of  a  parallel.  The 
proper  groups  will,  we  know,  devise  the 
proper  way. 

September  2,  1944 


"Robot  Brain" 
At  Harvard 


Hot  News  Copy 

Into  the  basement  of  the 
Harvard  University  computation 
laboratory  last  week  hurried 
more  newspaper  men  represent¬ 
ing  national  magazines,  syndi¬ 
cates,  news  services  and  local 
press  than  have  ever  appeared 
at  the  imiversity,  barring  the 
days  of  former  President 
Lowell’s  part  in  the  Sacco- Van- 
zetti  case,  the  announcement  of 
a  new  Harvard  president,  or  the 
tercentenary  celebration  in  1936. 

The  occasion  was  the  presen¬ 
tation  to  Harvard  of  the  world’s 
largest  and  canniest  mechanical 
brain  the  “Automatic  Sequence 
Control  Calculator’’  by  Inter¬ 
national  Business  Machines 
Corp.,  which  built  the  51-foot 
device  after  it  was  invented  by 
Commodore  Howard  H.  Aiken, 
USNR,  who  conceived  it  eight 
years  ago  while  a  graduate  stu¬ 
dent  at  the  university. 

Advance  publicity  was  handled 
by  the  Navy,  and  editors  every¬ 
where  seemed  to  go  for  the  idea. 
It  had  everything:  the  success¬ 
ful  inventor  touch,  the  “robot 
brain’’  angle,  the  inexplicable 
lure  which  the  reading  public 
seems  to  find  in  any  story  con¬ 
nected  with  Harvard,  and  the 
understandable  interest  readers 
everywhere  have  in  scientific 


progress. 

Most  of  the  large  newspapers 
had  individual  coverage  on  the 
story.  It  seemed  to  fall  into  the 
category  of  stories  which  no  city 
editor  could  place  his  finger  on 
beforehand  as  having  wide  read¬ 
er  interest,  but  which,  after  read¬ 
ing  a  few  lines  of  handout  ma¬ 
terial,  he  could  not  fail  to  recog¬ 
nize  as  excellent  news  feature 
material.  August  12.  1944 


You  wouldnH  run  the  hurdles 
with  one  shoe 


And  you  can  Y  cover 
Sacramento  with  one 
newspaper. 

The  Sacramento  Union  and  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee  together  achieve  the  high¬ 
est  household  newspaper  penetration 
of  any  major  market  in  the  Western 
States.  The  Bee  alone  reaches  less 
than  half  of  Sacramento's  households. 


Get  on  the  right  track. 

Gain  vital  market  penetration  and  reach  a 
virtually  unduplicated*  quality  audience. 
The  Sacramento  Union  delivers  4  billion 
dollars  in  spendable  income  and  surpasses 
market  averages  in  household  income, 
home  ownership,  college  education  and 
working  women.  Be  a  shoe-in  lor  sales 
success.  Let  The  Union  work  for  you. 


’Source:  Audit  Bureau  o( 
Circulation.  FAS  FAX: 
September  30, 1983; 
Supplement  to  ABC  FAS 
FAX  November  1983. 


A  Sacramento  Must  Buy. 


Wi\e  Sacramento  Union 

Represented  nationalty  by 

Landon  &  Associates 

N.Y.  Office  (212)  867-1112  L.A.  Office  (714)  635-7841 
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Edison,  the  Publisher 
Knew  His  Promotion 


By  Niel  Plummer 


Department  oi  loumalism.  U.  of  Kentucky 


THOMAS  A.  EDISON  — 

Publisher! 

When  the  achievements  of 
Edison,  whose  birth  centennial 
Is  marked  Feb.  11,  are  enumer¬ 
ated,  few  persons  note  his  ac¬ 
complishments  in  journalism,  or 
insider  his  early  promise  as  an 
^Itor  and  publisher. 

But  journalism  did  claim 
Thomas  A.  Edison  when  he  was 
In  his  early  ’teens.  The  profits 
he  earned  from  his  enterprise 
were  used  to  buy  materials 'for 
some  of  his  earliest  experi¬ 
ments. 

Edison’s  newspaper,  a  weekly, 
yielded  a  tidy,  income,  and  sub¬ 
scribers  bought  it  for  the  news 
it  carried.  It  scored  beats  over 
the  larger  newspapers,  and  its 
editor  demonstrated  that  he  had 
a  news  sense  and  that  he  appre¬ 
ciated  the  possibilities  of  pro¬ 
motion  work  for  building  circu¬ 
lation. 

Reader  Ended  His  Career 

Edison’s  career  in  journal¬ 
ism,  as  recounted  by  biogra¬ 
phers,  spanned  two  years  in  the 
early  1860’s,  and  came  to  an  end 
soon  after  an  excursion  into  ex¬ 
treme  personal  journalism  re¬ 
sulted  in  his  being  tossed  In  the 
river  by  an  irate  reader. 

February  8,  1947 


Carriers  Get  Air  Trip 

Reading,  Pa. — Carriers  for  the 
Reading  Eagle-  Times  have 
turned  out  to  be  typical  “eagles” 
that  travel  via  the  air  lanes.  A 
party  of  26  carrier  boys  spent 
the  Christmas  holidays  in  Puerto 
Rico  as  guests  of  the  newspaper 
management,  making  the  trip  by 
Pan  American  DC-4  airplane. 
The  trip  was  part  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  carrier  boys’  promotion 
program  conducted  under  aus¬ 
pices  of  J.  A.  Abey,  circulation 
manager.  A  total  of  $1,000  in 
cash  prizes  was  divided  among 
the  carriers  of  each  newspaper 
in  a  pot-of-gold  grand  drawing. 

Jtmjvy  4,  1947 


Carrier  Cage  Meet 


Fifteen  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morn¬ 
ing  Star  apd  Register-Republic 
carrier  basketball  teams  <=  took 
part  in  a  Christmas  holiday 
tournament.  Ten  teams  were 


from  the  city  carriers’  basket¬ 
ball  league,  with  five  teams 
from  suburban  cities.  The  cham¬ 
pionship  team  was  awarded  a 
trophy  at  the  final  game, 
Dec.  27.  ,  ’ 

January  4.  1947 


Good  News  Coverage 
Will  Keep  Press  on  Top 


Writer  Sees  No  Threat  in  Radio  Unless 
Newspaper's  Primary  Purpose  Is  Forgotten 


PUBLICATION  of  objective 
news  is  still  regarded  as  a 
leading,  if  not  the  chief,  func¬ 
tion  of  the  newspaper.  Appar¬ 
ently  a  good  majority  of  edi¬ 
tors  and  news  executives,  when¬ 
ever  they  express  themselves, 
cast  their  vote  for  objectivity. 

Meanwhile,  however,  a  wave 
of  sentiment  seems  to  be  rolling 
up  in  favor  of  more  interpre¬ 


tation,  in  the  news  columns. 

Question:  Can  we  work  out 
anything  resembling  a  general 
formula  governing  the  use  of 
interpretation? 

This  question  gives  rise  to  a 
multitude  of  related  queries,  in¬ 
cluding  the  general  ones  “Just 
what  do  wc  mean  by  objectiv¬ 
ity?"  and  “What  do  we  mean 
by  interpretation?" 

Saf>tambar2,  1944 


1 

2 

Children  have  a  genius  for  dishing-out  ques¬ 
tions  that  would  tax  even  Solomon  .  .  .  and 
they  won’t  take  "No”  for  an  answer.  It  is 
surprising  to  what  an  extent  The  Haskin  In¬ 
formation  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  comes 
to  the  rescue  of  perplexed  parents.  A  cir¬ 
culation-builder,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

The  Norfolk  Nebr,  Daily  News  (8,080  E) 
has  renewed  for  The  Haskin  Service  for  a 
year  from  June  1st, 

July  22,  1944 


Circulation 

hits  all  time  highs  despite 
newsprint  shortages  and 
more  suburban  newspapers 
are  expected  in  the  future. 
Carrier  boy  promotions  are 
resumed  with  exotic 
excursions  by  air. 


The  drive  for  newspapers  to 
examine  the  scholastic  records 
of  their  carrier  boys,  started  by 
E&P,  is  gaining  momentum. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Bloomington  ( Ill. )  Pantograph 
have  found  their  carrier  boys 
above  average  in  their  school 
work.  (See  editorial,  March  11 
issue.: 

The  Saginaw  'Mich.)  Neu'S 
has  just  gathered  evidence  on 
its  279  boys.  It  found  227  of 
them  are  earning  above-average 
grades  scholastically.  Attend¬ 
ance  and  citizenship  records  are 
good. 

The  Burlington  iVt.  >  Free 
Press  is  going  to  do  its  study 
at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
this  June.  This  paper,  as  do 
many  others,  tells  the  school 
authorities  it  will  replace  car¬ 
riers  who  permit  newspaper 
route  duties  to  interfere  with 
school  hours  or  school  work. 

Added  evidence  is  supplied 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Saginaw  schools:  “It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  with  the  decreasing 
jobs  available  to  boys,  delivery 
of  newspapers  furnishes  an  out¬ 
let  for  training  and  experience 
otherwise  available  to  only  a 
limited  extent. 

“Having  delivered  newspapers 
myself  at  an  early  age,  I  can 
speak  from  experience  that  it 
did  not  result  in  physical  im¬ 
pairment.  but  it  did  result  in 
valuable  experience  for  later 
life.  In  my  opinion,  a  boy  in 
the  average  age  of  your  news¬ 
paper  boys  ( Saginaw  News 
average — 14  years)  is  retarded 
more  in  prbper  development 
through  idleness  than  through 
handling  a  newspaper  route.” 

’The  New  York  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor  contends  news¬ 
paper  boy.s  are  below  average 
in  school  work,  low  in  school 
attendance,  and  more  frequent- 
W  truants  than  other  boys. 
Editor  &  Publisher  believes  the 
contrary  is  true  and  here  is  the 
first  evidence  to  prove  it. 

All  it  takes  for  a  circulation 
manager  or  a  publisher  to  get 
the  facts  on  his  carriers  is  to 
ask  the  school  authorities  for 
a  little  cooperation.  It  will  cost 
practically  nothing. 

But  its  value  in  disproving 
the  frequent  charges  about  car¬ 
rier  work  being  “child  labor” 
will  be  inestimable.  We  hope 
more  newspapers  will  stir  their 
stumps  and  collect  the  infor¬ 
mation  —  particularly  in  New 
York  State.  ^ 
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FOUNDED  IN  in4 


The  Commission  Alleges: 


'Press  Foils  to  Meet 


Needs  of  Society’ 


By  Jerry  Walker 


THE  COMMISSION  on  Freedom  of  the  Press  reported 
its  findings  this  week,  after  three  years  of  examina¬ 
tion  and  deliberation: 

Freedom  of  the  Press  is  in  danger. 

The  philosophical  report,  “A  Free  and  Responsible 
Press,”  compiled  by  11  professors,  a  banker-merchant 
and  a  poet-librarian,  failed  to  contain  an  indictment  of 
newspapers  on  the  charge  that  they  are  controlled  by 
advertisers. 

Rather,  the  relationship  between  "the  best  news¬ 
papers”  and  advertisers  was  held  up  as  an  example  for 
the  radio  industry  to  follow.  Advertisers’  domination 
of  that  medium  received  severe  criticism  in  a  separate 
report.  (See  page  44.) 

Neither  did  the  Commission  support  the  demands  of 
radical  critics  of  the  press  for  broader  control  by  gov¬ 
ernment.  Rather,  it  warned: 

“Government  ownership,  government  control,  or 
government  action  to  break  up  the  greater  agencies  of 
ma.ss  communication  might  cure  the  ills  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  but  only  at  the  ri.sk  of  killing  the  freedom  in 
the  process.” 


In  its  discussion  of  the  press, 
the  Commission  lumped  all 
media — newspapers,  radio,  mo¬ 
tion  pictures,  magazines  and 
books.  However,  the  general  re¬ 
port  which  was  released  this 
week  by  the  University  of  Chi¬ 
cago  as  a  supplement  to  Fortune 
magazine  for  April  gives  most 
of  its  attention  to  the  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  $215,000  Inquiry — financed 
by  Time,  Inc.,  and  the  Encyclo- 
p^ia  Britannica  —  resulted  in 
the  general  conclusion  that  free¬ 
dom  of  the  pres  is  endangered 
by  three  factors: 

1.  Its  very  importance  has 
made  it  so  big  that  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  many  people  for 
expressions  and  ideas. 

2.  The  few  who  are  able  to 
use  the  press  are  not  giving  the 
service  necessary  for  a  demo¬ 
cratic  society. 

3.  It  the  owners  don't  stop 
certain  practices  themselves,  so¬ 
ciety  will  undertake  to  regulate 
the  press. 

A  foreword  by  Dr.  Robert  M. 
Hutchins,  chairman,  declares  the 
Commission's  recommendations 
are  not  "startling,"  but  advises 
that  every  line  of  the  report 
“was  hammered  out  in  confer¬ 
ence  and  correspondence"  and 
it  is  a  unanimous  presentation. 

As  its  statement  of  principle, 
the  Commission  endorsed  the  re¬ 
port  by  William  Ernest  Hocking 
which  declared:  “A  free  press  is 
not  a  passing  goal  of  human 
society:  it  is  a  necessary  goal. 


.  .  .  The  press  must  be  free  be¬ 
cause  its  freedom  is  a  condition 
of  its  veracity,  and  its  veracity  is 
its  good  faith  with  the  total 
record  of  the  human  spirit." 

An  aspect  of  freedom  which 
the  Commission  considered  often 
in  its  examination  was  defined 
by  Professor  Hocking  in  this 
concept:  “The  free  press  must 
be  free  to  all  who  have  some¬ 
thing  worth  saying  to  the  public, 
since  the  essential  object  for 
which  a  free  press  is  valued  is 
that  ideas  deserving  a  public 
hearing  shall  have  a  public 
hearing." 

Coincidentally,  the  report  holds 
that  "the  man  who  publishes 
ideas  requires  special  protec¬ 
tion."  Pursuing  this  premise, 
the  Commission  points  out  that 
any  power  capable  of  protecting 
freedom  is  also  capable  of  en¬ 
dangering  it. 

"A  government  resting  on 
popular  suffrage  .  .  .  may  be 
tempted  —  just  because  public 
opinion  is  a  factor  in  official 
livelihood — to  manage  the  ideas 
and  images  entering  public  de¬ 
bate."  the  report  warns.  "If  the 
freedom  of  the  press  is  to 
achieve  reality,  government 
must  set  limits  on  its  capacity 
to  interfere  with,  regulate,  or 
suppress  the  voices  of  the  press 
or  to  manipulate  the  data  on 
which  public  judgment  is 
formed." 

It  is  not  contended  that  every 
citizen  has  a  moral  or  legal  right 
to  own  a  press  or  be  an  editor 


WHAT  CAN  BE  DONE 

(According  to  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the  Press) 

THE  13  recommendations  by  the  Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  fall  into  three  categories  as  follows: 

Through  Government .  . . 

1.  Constitutional  guaranties  of  the  freedom  of  the  press  be  recog¬ 
nized  as  including  the  radio  and  motion  pictures. 

2.  Government  facilitate  new  ventures  in  the  communications 
industry;  foster  the  introduction  of  new  techniques,  maintain  com¬ 
petition  among  large  units  through  the  anti-trust  laws,  but  that 
those  laws  be  sparingly  used  to  break  up  such  units,  and,  where 
concentration  Is  necessary,  endeavor  to  see  to  it  that  the  public 
gets  the  benefit  of  such  concentration. 

3.  As  an  alternative  to  the  present  remedy  for  libel,  legislation 
by  which  the  injured  party  might  obtain  a  retraction  or  a  restate¬ 
ment  of  the  facts  by  the  offender  or  an  opportunity  to  reply. 

4.  Repeal  of  legislation  prohibiting  expressions  in  favor  of  revo¬ 
lutionary  changes  in  our  institutions  where  there  is  no  clear  and 
present  danger  that  violence  will  result  from  the  expressions. 

5.  Inform  the  public  of  the  facts  with  respect  to  Its  policies  and 
of  the  purposes  underlying  those  policies,  and  employ  media  of 
its  own. 

By  the  Press  . . . 

1.  Accept  the  responsibilities  of  common  carriers  of  information 
and  discussion. 

2.  Assume  the  resnonsibillty  of  financing  new,  experimental  ac¬ 
tivities  in  their  fields. 

3.  Engage  in  vigorous  mutual  criticism. 

4.  Use  every  means  to  increase  the  competence,  independence, 
and  effectiveness  of  its  staff. 

5.  Radio  take  control  of  its  programs  and  treat  advertising  as  It 

i.s  treated  by  the  best  newspapers. 

By  the  Public  . . . 

1.  Nonprofit  institutions  help  supply  the  variety,  quantity,  and 
quality  of  press  service  required  by  the  American  people. 

2.  Creation  of  academic-professional  centers  of  advanced  study, 
research,  and  publication  in  the  field  of  communications.  Existing 
schools  of  journalism  exploit  the  total  resources  of  their  univer¬ 
sities  to  the  end  that  their  students  may  obtain  the  broadest  and 
most  liberal  training. 

3.  Establishment  of  a  new  and  independent  agency  to  appraise 
and  report  annually  upon  the  performance  of  the  press. 


or  have  access  to  the  audience 
of  any  given  medium,  but  the 
Commission  holds  that  an  idea 
should  have  its  chance  even  If 
is  not  shared  by  those  who  own 
or  manage  the  press. 

Harking  back  to  earlier  days 
when  presses  were  cheap,  in 
contrast  to  today  when  the  Press 
is  an  "enormous  and  compli¬ 
cated  piece  of  machinery"  and 
necessarily  is  "big  business,"  the 
report  observes  that  this  country 
has  gone  through  a  communica- 
t  i  o  n  s  revolution.  Protection 
against  government,  it  says,  is 
now  not  enough  to  guarantee 
that  a  man  who  has  something 
to  say  shall  have  a  chance  to 
say  it. 


“The  owners  and  managers  of 
the  press,"  the  Commission  re¬ 
cites,  “determine  which  persons, 
which  facts,  which  versions  of 
the  facts,  and  which  ideas  shall 
reach  the  public.  .  .  .  Through 
concentration  of  ownership  the 
variety  of  sources  of  news  and 
opinion  is  limited.  At  the  same 
time  the  insistence  of  the  citi¬ 
zen’s  need  has  increased.  . .  .  Un¬ 
der  these  circumstances  it  be¬ 
comes  an  imperative  question 
whether  the  performance  of  the 
press  can  any  longer  be  left  to 
the  unregulated  initiative  of  the 
few  who  manage  it. 

"The  moral  and  legal  right  of 
those  who  manage  It  to  utter 
(Continued  on  page  601 
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Production 

continues  to  test  the  new  fac¬ 
simile  experiments;  wonders 
if  paper  plates  will  replace  hot 
type;  ad  studies  new  methods 
of  economical  newsprint  us¬ 
age.  The  radiotelephone  off¬ 
ers  on-the-spot  picture 
coverage. 


“Predict"  Newsprint-to- 
Newspaper  Machine 

A  gltanpse  (?)  of  post-war 
mediahiciu  equipment  for  news¬ 
papers  was  revealed  in  an  ad- 
vortisement  for  the  Henry  J. 
Kaiser  Co.,  circulated  at  the  re¬ 
cent  Califomia  Newspaper  Pub- 
UAers  Association  editorial  con¬ 
ference  at  Stanford  University. 

Headed,  “For  Progressive 
Post-war  Publishers — the'  Llno- 
Presto-Log,”  tiie  ad  read: 

“This  new  machine  is  com¬ 
pletely  automatic  from  editor  to 
reader.  It  makes  Its  own  news¬ 
print,  sets  type,  reads  proof,  en¬ 
graves  cuts,  draws  comics,  lays 
out  ads,  edits  copy,  writes  heads, 
dummies  pages,  lodes  up,  goes 
to  proas  and  delivers  2,000,000 
copfea  per  hour! 


Facsimile  Ready  for 
New  Tests  by  Press 

Hogan,  WQXR  Head,  Forecasts  Public  Ser¬ 
vice  Soon  with  Vastly  Improved  Techniques 


By  Philip  Schuyler 

FACSIMILE.  which  means 
among  other  things  a  printed 
newspaper  or  magazine  broad¬ 
cast  into  your 
homes  by  radio 
complete  with 
news,  exclusive 
articles,  fiction, 
comics  and  ad¬ 
vertising.  is 
ready  today  for 
new  experi¬ 
mental  tests 
conducted  by 
newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers.  accord- 
ng  to  John  V.  L. 

Hogan.  pres:-  Hogan 
dent  of  WQXR  .  the  New  York 
Times  radio  station,  and  also 
head  of  Faximile  Inc.,  and  Radio 
Inventions.  Ir.c  .  two  organiza¬ 
tions  he  personally  owns. 

Some  newspaper  publishers 
have  already  considered  such 
tests.  Mr.  Hogan  said,  but  hone 
to  his  knowledge  have  yet 
started  using  the  war-developed, 
vastly  improved  transmitters 
and  recorders 


A  STORY  in  the  Charleston  (W. 
Va.)  Gazette  about  the  dismant¬ 
ling  of  a  bridge  contained  this 
sentence:  “The  bride  will  remain 
in  place  until  July  2  under  police 
protection  and  may  be  used  until 
that  date  during  daylight  hours 
for  visits  to  the  park.” 

Lead  to  an  AP  report  out  of 
Richmond,  Va.:  “Delegates  to  the 
30th  annual  convention  of  the  Co¬ 
operative  Club  International  voted 
today  to  change  the  name  of  the 
civic  organization  to  Seyomvndw- 
nooypational." 


Cutline  in  the  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald:  “While  40  or  50 
young  persons  work  picture 
puzzles,  play  games  inside  or  ball 
in  the  yard  outside  the  Methodist 
Communist  House,  there’s  nearly 
always  ...” 

Jut^l,  1960 


MOST  newspaper  publishers  are 
utilizing  various  ways  of  con¬ 
serving  newsprint.  However, 
there  are  still  many  newspapers 
that  could  still  reduce  their 
roll  widths,  in  a  practical  man¬ 
ner,  to  benefit  not  only  their 
own  consumption,  but  the  news¬ 
paper  and  newsprint  industries. 

Careful  study  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Mechanical  Require¬ 
ments  section,  dated  Nov.  6, 
1943,  shows  that  174  different 
roll  widths  were  reported  as 
used  by  the  publishers. 

140  Superfluous  Widths 
Inasmuch  as  25  or  30  roll 
widths  could  be  used  to  cover 
the  7,  8  and  9  columns,  12  ems 
papers,  7  and  8  columns  flat  bed 
perfecting  press  papers,  tabloids 
and  comics,  it  appears  that  there 
are  about  140  superfluous  widths. 

OcMmt  U,  1944 


FIRST  EDITION 

A  COPY  of  tbo  first  edition  of  tho  firs!  newspapor  pubMshod  in  tho 
French  port  city  of  Cherbourg  after  its  liboratipn  from  tho  Nazis 
is  inspected  proudly  by  Daniel  Yon,  editor  of  La  Pnssso  Chor- 
bourgeois.  and  members  of  his  stofi.  Coptain  Fernand  Auberjonois 
of  the  Psychological  Worfare  Division  of  the  Allied  Expeditionary 
Force  in  Frcmce,  who  started  the  press  running  to  tium  off  the  first 
Copy,  is  at  left.  Holding  the  paper,  ot  right,  is  Captain  PoMck  Delon. 
Cherbourg  head  of  the  Psychological  Worforo  Division,  which  as¬ 
sisted  the  French  officials  in  publishing  tho  popor. 

August  20,  1944 


174  Newsprint 

Study  Shows  Practical  Way 
to  Effect  Paper  Economies 


Roll  Widths 
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AK)  TO  A  FREE  PRESS 

THE  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
approved  the  right  of  free  international 
exchange  of  news,  which  embodies  a  be¬ 
lief  in  the  rights  of  all  people  to  a  free 
press.  Practically  all  the  governments  of 
liberated  and  still  Nazi-dominated  coun¬ 
tries  of  Europe  have  revealed  their  de¬ 
termination  to  assure  a  free  press  and 
free  communication  of  news  within  and 
across  their  boundaries  after  the  war. 

These  are  fine  words  and  fine  ideals. 
But  to  be  practical,  a  press  in  order  to 
be  free  in  any  country  must  have  eco¬ 
nomic  independence  and  that  cannot  be 
attained  through  any  form  of  government 
subsidy,  even  though  it  be  given  under 
the  guise  of  a  helping  hand. 

Economic  independence  can  only  be 
achieved  by  a  newspaper  through  its  cir¬ 
culation  revenue  or  through  advertising. 
It  is  doubtful  that  the  liberated  peoples 
of  Europe  will  be  able  to  pay  the  price 
to  maintain  a  free  press  by  means  of  a 
high  circulation  price.  Thus,  the  hope  of 
independence  lies  in  sufficient  advertising 
revenue  for  these  publcations  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water. 

We  are  indebted  to  Palmer  Hoyt,  editor 
of  the  Portland  Oregonian,  tor  a  workable 
plan  whereby  American  industry  not  only 
can  develop  its  own  post-war  export 
markets  but  at  the  same  time  assist  for¬ 
eign  publications  with  legitimate  adver¬ 
tising  revenue.  Exports  are  going  to  be 
valuable  to  all  large  manufacturing  con¬ 
cerns  after  this  war.  The  demand  for 
all  kinds  of  goods  in  Europe  will  be  end¬ 
less  and  we  don’t  believe  they  can  be 
satisfied  forever  through  Lend-Lease.  Ex¬ 
port  trade  also  will  play  an  important 
part  in  keeping  up  our  national  income. 
It  can  likewise  play  a  part  in  making  a 
nominally  free  press  in  Europe  actually 
free  from  government  domination. 

Mr.  Hoyt’s  proposal  is  that  every  Amer¬ 
ican  company  planning  to  export  goods 
to  these  countries  after  the  war  provide 
for  an  advertising  campaign  in  that  coun¬ 
try  to  promote  its  goods  the  same  as  it 
would  arrange  for  a  campaign  in  this 
country.  If  that  company  ordinarily  sets 
aside  one,  two  or  three  percent  of  its 
.sales  revenue  for  advertising  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  it  is  suggested  it  make  the  same  pro¬ 
vision  for  its  export  market. 

We  suggest  this  is  a  program  that  might 
well  be  developed  by  advertiser  or  busi¬ 
ness  organization. 

There  are  four  groups  that  should  be 
vitally  interested  in  sponsoring  the  plan. 
The  National  Association  of  Manufac¬ 
turers,  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers,  the  American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  and  the  Export  Adver¬ 
tisers  Association  might  well  consider  it 
separately  or  cooperatively. 

We  all  know  that  Havas  was  probably 
the  worst  influence  toward  a  subsidized 
press  in  the  history  of  the  world.  If 
American  industry  can  work  towards  a 
completely  free  press  throughout  Europe 
by  means  of  its  legitimate  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  then  the  efforts  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press  in  obtaining  international  agree¬ 
ments  for  the  free  exchange  of  news  will 
not  be  in  vain. 


By  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith;  and 
that  not  of  yourselves:  it  is  the  gift  of  God: 
not  of  works,  lest  any  man  should  hoast. 

— Ephesians  II:  8,  9. 


SECRET  MEETINGS 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  has  long  been 
opposed  to  secret  international  con¬ 
ferences  with  the  press  forcefully  ex¬ 
cluded.  We  don’t  contend  that  reporters 
should  be  admitted  to  sessions  involving 
military  strategy,  such  as  the  Roosevelt- 
Churchill  meeting  in  Quebec.  But  it  is 
certain  that  the  press  and  public  should 
have  been  more  enlightened  than  they 
were  on  the  non-military  aspects  of  those 
proceedings. 

The  futility  of  attempting  to  keep  non¬ 
military  secrets  from  a  well  respected, 
top-flight  newspaper  reporter  was  clearly 
demonstrated  last  week  in  the  revelation 
of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Morgenthau’s 
participation  in  the  Quebec  conference. 
Many  editors  and  columnists  wondered 
why  he  was  there  in  the  absence  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secretary  of 
War.  And  it  didn’t  take  long  for  John 
M.  Hightower  of  the  Associated  Press  to 
uncover  the  story  about  Morgenthau  s 
plan  for  post-war,  non-industrial  Germany 
and  the  split  it  was  creating  in  the  Presi¬ 
dential  cabinet.  From  then  until  now  re¬ 
verberations  were  being  heard. 

A  great  deal  of  embarrassment  might 
have  been  saved  Mr.  Morgenthau  and  the 
White  House  if  this  had  received  publicity 
at  the  time.  It  did  not  involve  military 
plans,  but  it  certainly  involved  the  mili¬ 
tary  in  the  job  it  has  to  do  in  first  defeat¬ 
ing  Germany.  If  the  plan  had  been  aired 
at  the  right  time  the  cabinet  members  now 
objecting  would  have  cast  light  on  what 
they  believe  to  be  faults  in  it.  Instead 
it  was  kept  secret  and  when  finally  re¬ 
vealed  it  had  the  aspects  of  a  foregone 
conclusion  and,  as  some  have  charged, 
might  have  strengthened  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Germany  to  fight  to  the  finish. 

Time,  even  a  few  weeks  time,  has  a 
curious  way  of  twisting  motives  and  in¬ 
tent.  What  today  might  be  a  serious 
proposal  made  with  honest  intent,  may  be 
viewed  tomorrow  as  a  sinister  plan  with 
ulterior  motives.  Danger  of  this  twisting 
is  particularly  inherent  in  international 
political  conferences  as  have  been  going 
on  at  Dumbarton  Oaks. 

We  hope  this  will  provide  a  warning  for 
participants  there  to  review  the  record 
of  their  discussions  with  an  eye  to  avoid¬ 
ing  serious  repercussions  later  over  some¬ 
thing  that  might  be  easily  solved  today 
through  the  proper  publicity. 

October  7,  1944 


PHOTOGRAPHY 

Are  Photogs 
Newspapermen, 
Like  Reporters? 

A  Question  of 

Teiminology  Is  Posed 
By  INFs  SUeo 

By  lack  Price 

A  moot  question  has  been 
raised  by  our  friend  Caveo  Sileo, 
picture  assignment  editor  of 
International  News  Photos.  He 
inquires  whether  there  should 
be  any  marked  distinction  be¬ 
tween  reporters  and  news  pho¬ 
tographers  as  newspapermen, 
though  one  employs  a  type¬ 
writer  while  the  other  a  camera. 

He  does  not  question  the  abili¬ 
ties  of  reporters  but  he  wants  to 
know  why,  when  an  event  is 
described,  the  story  states  that 
it  was  covered  by  so  many 
“newspaper  men”  and  so  many 
“photographers.”  Caveo  is  of 
the  opinion  that  newspaper  pho¬ 
tographers  are  newspaper  men 
and  that  there  should  be  no 
special  distinction  except  in 
designation. 

This  question  has  often  been 
the  basis  of  many  discussions 
among  news  cameramen.  They 
are  not  resentful  of  being  segre¬ 
gated  as  newspaper  photog¬ 
raphers  but  object  when  not 
classified  as  newspaper  men. 
They  hold  that  there  are  no 
longer  any  barriers  between  re¬ 
porters  and  themselves  but  there 
must  be  closer  relationship 
through  the  recognition  granted 
by  Including  them  as  newspaper 
men  when  reporting  an  event. 

September  30,  1944 


'Grim  Reaper*  Poster 


Daily's  Safety 
Poster  Used  in 
Detroit  Drive 

February  1,  1947 
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Advertising 

sees  television  as  a  coming  competitor  for  the  newspaper  and  radio  national  advertising  dollar. 
Agency  men  agree  that  a  great  era  lies  ahead  for  advertising  and  suggest  that  publishers  compile 
a  newspaper  data  book  to  help  advertisers  evaluate  newspapers  more  effectively.  More  women 
are  expected  to  enter  the  advertising  profession. 


Radio  'Fudging' 
Its  Figures, 
Gallup  Charges 

San  Francisco — Flat  assertion 
that  radio  people  are  “fudging” 
in  presenting  circulation  figures 
was  made  by  George  M.  Gallup, 
Opinion  Research,  Inc.,  in  an 
interview  here. 

“There  is  nothing  in  radio  to 
compare  with  the  ABC  state¬ 
ment,”  Or.  Gallup  said  at  Young 
&  Rubicam  advertising  agency 
offices  here.  He  is  now  on  a 
coast  trip. 

“Newspapers  do  a  more  thor¬ 
ough  job  in  providing  circula¬ 
tion  figures,  and  give  advertisers 
a  much  better  opportunity  to 
weigh  coverage. 

“The  potential  radio  coverage 
is  not  known.  We  want  that 
average.  The  radio  industry  is 
in  its  infancy  in  research.  Ra¬ 
dio  people  are  fudging.  What 
we  wish  to  know  is  the  average 
opportunity  to  reach  people  on 
any  one  day.” 

Newspapers  give  this  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  ABC  records,  Dr. 
Gallup  said.  Radio  measure¬ 
ment  gives,  instead  of  the  aver¬ 
age  daily  circulation  provided 
by  ABC,  the  total  number  of 
different  persons  who  were 
reached  during  a  week,  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

“There  is  still  no  adequate  na¬ 
tional  radio  service.  After  17 
years,  we  do  not  know  what  the 
whole  industry  has.  There  are 
no  basic  facts,”  Dr.  Gallup  said. 
“How  many  listened  last  night? 
How  many  listened  last  month? 

He  described  Hooper  Ratings 
and  the  Nielsen  system  as  the 
‘  most  used  radio  survey  sys¬ 
tems,  but  neither  covers  the  en¬ 
tire  country.”  January  25.  1947 

BBD&O  Officer 
Sees  Great  Era 
For  Advertising 

July  1,  1944 


Newspaper  Data  Book 
Suggested  by  Farnath 


AN  OUTLINE  for  a  "Newspaper 

Data  Book”  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  wide  variety  of  de¬ 
tailed  informa- 
f  1  tion  readily 

. ^  available  to 
i'm  agencies  was 

I  placed  before 

.jmnB  the  industry 
H  j  this  week  by  N. 

Ayer  &  Son, 
Phila- 

'  delphia. 

In  a  presenta- 
tion  before  the 
\  a  New  York  Chap¬ 
ter,  American 
Farnath  Association  of 
Newspapeil  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  Leslie  D.  Farnaffi, 
Ayer  media  director,  described 
a  17-point  pattern  of  newspaper 
facts  ranging  over  the  daily’s 
whole  operation,  from  history, 
management,  and  political  shade 
to  editorial  formula.  (See  page 
12.) 

The  outline,  in  preparation 
fcr  about  eight  months,  was 
guided  by  similar  outlines  made 
up  by  Ayer  for  business  papers 
in  1940  and  general  magazines 
in  1945.  Mr.  Farnath  was  as¬ 
sisted  by  a  committee  from  the 
Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the 
AANR  and  by  Ayer’s  chief 
newspaper  space  buyer,  Harry 
Springman. 

The  intent,  Mr.  Farnath  said, 
is  to  have  as  many  newspapers 
as  possible  prepare  the  data 
books  in  a  standard  form  that 
will  make  instant  reference 
easy  for  agencies.  He  pointed 
out  that  the  data  books  would 
be  useful  also  to  the  publishers 
themselves  and  their  representa¬ 
tives  as  a  source  of  information 
and  of  promotion  ideas. 

A  rough  form  of  the  outline 
was  approved  officially  two 
months  ago  by  the  AANR  at  its 
annual  meeting  in  Chicago. 

From  that  rough  outline,  two 
newspapers  have  already  com¬ 


pleted  data  books  —  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  and  Fall 
River  (Mass.)  Herald  News. 
Copies  of  these  were  displayed 
by  Mr.  Farnath  to  the  New  York 
representatives  at  their  monthly 
luncheon  meeting  this  week. 

When  asked  whether  this  "all 
inclusive”  outline  would  not 
present  a  burden  to  some  of  the 
smaller  papers,  Mr.  Farnath  .said 
such  papers  were  not  expected 
to  provide  all  the  information 
listed. 

As  much  as  75%  of  the  data 
required  by  the  outline  is  al¬ 
ready  in  the  possession  of  most 
newspapers,  he  added,  but  in 
scattered  form,  difficult  to  use. 

Mr.  Farnath  laid  stress  on  two 
points:  1.  The  data  books  are 
not  designed  to  replace  sales¬ 
manship,  direct  contact,  regular 
promotions,  trade  paper  ads,  etc. 
2.  The  need  for  them  is  as  great 
in  the  case  of  non-competitive 
papers  as  in  competitive  ones. 

'To  facilitate  filing,  he  sug¬ 
gested  the  data  be  submitted  on 
letter-size  sheets  in  looseleaf 
binders. 

Pointing  out  that  considerable 
attention  is  given  in  the  outline 
to  editorial  description  of  the 
newspaper,  Mr.  Farnath  said 
such  ii^ormation  “is  Number  1. 
quantitatively  and  qualitatively, 
in  our  list  of  primary  selection 
factors.” 

Questions  regarding  policy  on 
local  and  national  rates  and 
similar  matters  must  be  left  to 
the  publisher,  said  Mr.  Farnath. 
“But  it  must  be  remembered 
that  just  as  the  publisher  can’t 
prevent  the  agency  from  asking, 
similarly  the  agency  cannot  pre¬ 
vent  the  client  from  asking. 

“Tlie  whole  idea  of  this  proj¬ 
ect  is  to  put  the  media  buyer 
in  a  position  to  tell  his  agency 
and  his  client  that  he  knows  as 
much  about  the  newspapers  as 
about  any  other  media.  At  the 
present  time,  he  can’t  say  that.” 

March  15,  1947 


'Oilmen  l^nderdland  feminine  P,^cUogy-Or  £L! 


Aim  Honest  Copy  at  Women: 
It's  the  Easiest  Way  to  Sell 

Mrs.  Kidd  Sees  Greater  Influx 

Of  Ladies  Into  Advertising  »• 
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Scarborough  National  Newspaper  Study  1983 


decisions  whether  they  relate  to  specific 
products,  distribution  patterns  or  sales  goals. 
Our  information  comes  from  such  highly 
respected  and  nationally  regarded 
organizations  as  Simmons,  Scarborough, 

U.S.  Census,  and  PRIZM . 

We  provide  the  information  in  a  package 
designed  for  each  individual  advertiser's 
needs. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  comprehensive 
personalized  research  service,  call  the 
Sun-Times  in  Chicago  at  31*2-321-2468 
or  in  New  York  at  2 1 2-664- 1111. 


Among  major  metro  newspapers,  only  the 
New  York  Times  has  more  readers  per  copy 
than  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  both  daily  and 
Sunday. 

The  passalong  performance  that  means 
vitality  and  action  in  the  Chicago  area 
marketplace  has  been  achievecTby 
providing  our  readers  with  award  winning 
news,  columnists,  features  and  sports. 

The  Sun-Times  also  provides  its  advertisers 
with  the  greatest  variety  and  amount  of 
research  support  in  Chicago. 

We  can  supply  advertisers  with  what  they 
need  to  help  make  the  right  marketing 


Sun-Tlmes 

#1  in  the  Midwest  with  the  latest  data 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

ExAcn.Y  five  years  ago  in  Oc-  ter.  no  officers  or  committees 


tober  of  1945,  about  six  of  us 
^thered  for  luncheon  around  a 
table  in  Barbetta’s  restaurant  in 
New  York’s  West  40s  and  there 
the  Inter-Amerkan  Press  Associ¬ 
ation  of  the  U.  S.  was  formed. 
We  were  the  nucleus  of  10  U.  S. 
newspapermen  who  had  attended 
the  Third  Pan-American  Press 
Congress  in  Caracas  that  May. 

Practically  all  of  us  bad  at¬ 
tended  the  second  Congress  in  Ha¬ 
vana  in  1943  where  we  had  been 
disillusioned  in  our  first  experi¬ 
ence  at  international  meetings  to 
find  the  Cuban  and  Mexican  Com¬ 
munists  had  the  situation  well 
under  control.  We  found  the  sit¬ 
uation  in  Caracas  only  slightly 
different  in  that  it  was  the  Cuban 
and  Venezuelan  Communists  who 
teamed  up. 

By  October,  a  year  later,  in 
1946,  this  little  U.  S.  organizatidn 
had  26  bona  fide  members  and 
put  on  its  annual  dinner  at  the 
Waldorf  with  Sumner  Welles  as 
speaker.  As  they  say  in  book 
circles,  ”11  was  a  literary  success.” 

On  Wednesday  this  week  six 
of  our  original  members  met  with 
11  others  at  the  Advertising  Club 
of  New  York  to  lay  final  plans 
for  the  Inter-American  Press  Con¬ 
ference  to  be  held  at  the  Waldorf 
Oct.  9-14  at  which  150-200  Latin- 
Amerkan  editors  and  publishers 
will  attend. 

We  are  about  to  see  a  five-year- 
old  dream  come  true. 

*  *  * 

For  some  this  has  been  a  25- 
year-old  dream. 

The  first  Pan-American  Con¬ 
gress  of  Journalists  was  held  in 
Washington  in  April,  1926,  under 
the  auspkes  of  the  Pan-American 
Union.  The  head  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  making  the  arrange¬ 
ments.  The  late  Adolph  Ochs  of 
the  New  York  Times,  Col.  Robert 
McCormick  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  Robert  Scripps,  Ralph  Pulitz¬ 
er,  and  others  like  them,  were  on 
the  finance  committee.  Some  50 
U.  S.  newspapers  contributed  to 
the  convention  fund  and  130 
Latin-American  delegates  at¬ 
tended. 

James  Wright  Brown,  president 
of  Editor  &  Publisher,  who  was 
becoming  an  old  hand  at  inter¬ 
national  conferences  as  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Press  Congress 
of  the  World,  took  an  active  part 
in  the  sessions. 

It  was  a  grand  meeting,  but 
there  were  two  things  wrong  with 
it:  there  was  too  much  govern¬ 
ment  and  semi-government  parti¬ 
cipation,  and  there  was  no  char- 


elected  to  provide  continuity  for 
the  future. 

The  dream  died  out  during  the 
30s  and  then  in  1942  the  Mexican 
journalists  all  of  a  sudden  decided 
to  have  a  Pan-American  Press 
Congress.  Only  two  U.  S.  jour¬ 
nalists  attended — one  of  them 
was  Joshua  Powers,  international 
publishers*  representative  and  the 
present  head  of  the  managing 
committee  for  the  1950  meeting. 
Judging  from  the  anti-U.  S.  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  in  Mexico  City, 
Mr.  Powers  thought  that  litUe 
good  would  come  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  which  was  to  be  set  up  in 
Havana  the  following  year.  So 
he  didn’t  attend. 

That  meeting  in  Havana  was 
this  writer’s  first  experience  at  an 
international  conference.  And  all 
Mr.  Powers  expected  of  it  was 
true.  There  were  14  delegates 
from  the  U.  S.  and  all  we  could 
do  was  to  “observe”  and  do  our 
best  to  keep  the  controlling  Com¬ 
munist  elements  from  getting  too 
far  out  of  hand.  We  attended 
meetings  until  6  a.m.  to  do  it. 

The  1945  meeting  in  Caracas 
was  more  of  the  same.  It  ac¬ 
complished  little  more  than  to 
cement  the  small  U.  S.  delegation 
together  into  a  firm  belief  that 
the  organization  threatened  to  be¬ 
come  a  vast  anti-U.  S.  propaganda 
sounding  board  unless  we  stayed 
with  it.  Therefore,  on  our  return 
to  the  States  we  formed  the  Inter- 
American  Press  Association  of 
the  U.  S.  with  the  firm  intention 
of  some  day  re-creating  the  hem¬ 
ispheric  organization  along  the 
lines  of  the  ANPA  or  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
as  an  individual  membership  or¬ 
ganization  without  any  help  or 
interference  from  government. 

This  writer  didn’t  return  to  Bo¬ 
gota  in  1946  or  to  Quito  in  1949 
but  most  of  the  others  of  the 
original  group  did.  Tom  Wallace 
of  the  Louisville  Times  has  been 
president  of  the  U.  S.  group  since 
Havana  and  attended  all  the  “an¬ 
nual”  meetings.  At  Quito  the 
U.  S.  delegation  successfully  invit¬ 
ed  the  next  conference  to  be  held 
in  New  York  this  year  and  they 
were  successful  in  their  proposal 
that  the  constitution  should  be 
rewritten. 

•  *  • 

Saplwnber  23,  1950 


Items: 

1944-1953 


Former  photographer  captures 
19  Nazis  .  .  .  Pundits  declare  TV 
will  be  a  stimulant  for  newspaper 
circulation  .  .  .  Hearst  proclaims  “I 
Am  An  American”  day  .  .  .  FDR 
accused  of  increasing  hostility  to 
press  ...  Ad  industry  war  effort: 
four  hundred  million  dollars  in 
’44  .  .  .  Herald  Tribune  helps 
Brooklyn  Eagle  after  fire  .  .  .  Wo¬ 
men  win  67  of  78  Sigma  Delta  Chi 
scholarships. 

Democratic  platform  endorses 
world  press  fre^om  .  .  .  Canada’s 
ad  elute  form  federation  .  .  .  U.S. 
editorial  pages  said  to  be  gaining  in 
influence  .  .  .  UP  Trans-Pacific 
headquarters  opens  .  .  .  Newsmen 
take  town  and  prisoners  in  Norman¬ 
dy  ..  .  Newspaper  Guild  conven¬ 
tion  endorses  Roosevelt  for  4th 
term  .  .  .  Aerial  camera  be¬ 
ing  adapted  for  news  use  .  .  .  Many 
Congressmen  are  former  news¬ 
papermen  .  .  .  ‘‘Blackest  week 
of  the  war”  for  newsmen  on  inva¬ 
sion  front:  two  killed,  two  ipjured. 

Westbrook  Pegler,  “most  widely 
discussed  and  most  cussed  also,” 
about  to  leave  N.Y.  World  Tele¬ 
gram  to  join  King  Features 
.  .  .  Army  news  service  reports: 
65,000  words  filed  daily,  300  pix 
weekly  .  .  .  World  market  means 
advertising  will  increase  for  U.S.  as 
exchange  of  consumer  products 
booms  between  U.S.  and 
Europe  .  .  .  AAAA  and  AF  A  work 
to  insure  jobs  for 
GIs  .  .  .  Eisenhower  praises  Yank 
magazine  .  .  .  Weeklies  called  last 
home  of  free  speech  .  .  .  Herald 
Tribune,  N.Y.  Times  reopen  Paris 
offices  .  .  .  Harrison  Salisbury 
calls  U.S.  best  informed  nation  on 
war  .  .  .  Photojoumalists  added  to 
Army  Photo  Corp  to  cover  D- 
Day  ...  Ad  men  called“salesmen 
of  democracy.” 

Liberty  ships  named  for  three 
newspapermen  ...  A  result  story: 
Newspaper  ads  ask  for  rain  to  break 
drought — and,  the  rains  came! 
.  .  .  Newsmen  complain  of 
Chungking  censorship  .  .  .  Dewey 
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CONGRESS  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  FOR  A  LAUGH  ON  THE  EDITORIAL  PAGE 


TARZAN  SOUNDS  OFF! 

jAmes  Henderson,  Praiidencf  (R.  I.>  ButUtin 


WHArS  COOKIN',  DOC? 

John  SoroerviUe,  Denver  (Colo.)  Post 


ANOTHER  EX-GI 

Elmer  Messner.  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Timcs-Uniom 


RADIO  USES  NEWSPAPERS 

ISN’T  IT  A  strange  anomaly  that  radio 
which  practically  guarantees  the  power 
to  build  listening  audiences  of  millions 
has  to  use  other  media,  including  news¬ 
papers.  to  tell  the  people  about  new  pro¬ 
grams  and  program  changes? 

In  Sunday’s  New  York  Times  there  was 
almost  three  full  columns  of  advertising 
concerning  shows  on  the  air  that  night. 
The  Blue  Network  is  using  car  cards  to 
promote  WJZ  in  New  York  City.  Both 
CBS  and  NBC  are  using  newspaper 
advertising  to  boost  network  listening. 

Life  magazine  recently  erred  by  stating 
that  a  certain  radio  show  was  sponsored 
by  General  Foods.  In  its  Oct.  2  issue. 
Life  reprinted  a  letter  from  James  S. 
Adams,  president  of  Standard  Brands, 
pointing  out  the  error  and  adding:  “1  am 
writing  you  to  set  the  record  straight  for 
all  your  readers,  many  of  whom  are  no 
doubt  also  constant  listeners-in  on  “The 
Story  of  Mary  Marlin.” 

Evidently,  Mr.  Adams  as  well  as  net¬ 
work  executives  realize,  what  every  news¬ 
paperman  has  known  for  a  long  time  that 
listeners  to  radio  programs  listen  only 
to  the  entertainment  without  grasping  the 
name  of  the  sponsor.  Announcements 
concerning  program  changes  likewise  go 
in  one  ear  and  out  the  other. 

Radio  has  to  revert  to  the  printed  word 
for  its  own  commercial  announcements. 

October  14,  1944 


MIKE  ACKERMAN. 

raphers:  Bernt 
with  one  of  three 
souvenir  flag  from 
Belgian  iort,  and 


Sports  Editors  Split 
On  Using  Betting  Odds 


left,  gets  set  to  "shoot"  three  fellow  Acme  photog- 
Brandt,  Charles  Seaward  and  Andrew  Lopes. 
Nazi  flags  they  brought  home.  Brandt  took  his 
the  Aachen  Museum  flagpole;  Lopes  got  his  in  a 
Seaward  picked  up  a  flag  in  Southern  FVance. 

September  2,  1944 


Ayer  Puzzle  Ad 
Gets  Wide  Response 

Whether  advertising  copy  is 
read  by  the  general  public  has 
been  answered  in  the  affirmative 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of 
the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
agency,  and  their  client,  the 
Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co.,  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  compto¬ 
meter  adding-calculating  ma¬ 
chines.  In  copy  recently  re¬ 
leased,  they  featured  the  puzzle 
entitled:  “Can  you  get  them 
across  the  river?”  and  carried  a 
line  at  the  bottom  of  the  display, 
saying:  “If  you  can’t  figure  this 
out — write  us.” 

Since  appearance  of  the  ad. 
Ayer’s  offices  have  been  flooded 
with  letters  requesting  solution 
of  the  problem.  They’d  heard 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  and 
from  all  kinds  of  people.  Stenogs 
coming  back  from  vacation  have 
been  working  in  relays  trying 
to  stem  the  flood  of  mail. 

December  2,  1944 
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No  Boasting  Among 
Y  anks,  Says  AP’s  Hamm 


By  Harry  M.  Nelson 


Kcmun 


DESPITE  large  task  forces  and 

the  success  that  has  marked 
American  arms  during  recent 
months,  the  men 
in  the  Navy  do 
not  exhibit  any 
feeiing  of  over- 
confidence  or 
braggadocio  as 
they  go  into 
battle,  says  Clar¬ 
ence  Hamm,  As¬ 
sociated  Press 
photographer, 
who  has  re¬ 
turned  on  leave 
to  San  Francisco 
after  spending 
the  better  part 
of  two  years  in  the  Pacific  war 
theater. 

“Before  the  war  you  heard 
talk  in  the  bar  rooms  and  barber 
shops  as  to  how  easily  we  would 
lick  the  Japs,"  Hamm  says. 
“The  boast  was  three  months. 
But  you  don’t  hear  any  talk  like 
that  out  there.  Instead  the  most 
characteristic  feeling  is  one  of 
pessimism.  Not  pessimism  in 
the  sense  of  anticipating  defeat, 
but  a  wariness,  and  a  sort  of 
wonderment  as  to  what  the  fu¬ 
ture  will  bring  forth.  Also  of 
course,  there  is  a  feeling  of  quiet 
determination  on  the  part  of  the 
men  to  do  the  best  possible  job.” 

Knows  Navy  Men 


Hamm  was  particularly  im¬ 
pressed  with  the  attitude  of  the 
men  in  the  Navy,  because  much 
of  his  time  in  the  battle  zone 
was  spent  with  task  forces,  and 
he  got  to  know  the  Navy  G.I.  in 
somewhat  the  same  fashion  that 
Ernie  Pyle  has  come  to  know  the 
doughboy. 

Leaving  San  Francisco  on  Nov. 
6,  1942,  Hamm  traveled  over  the 
Alcan  Highway  and  covered  the 
opening  of  this  thoroughfare. 
Following  this  assignment,  he 
spent  several  months  in  the 
Alaskan  area.  He  was  at  Fair¬ 
banks  and  Kodiak,  and  saw  his 
first  action  at  Amchita  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  1943.  The  Japs  were  on 
Kiska  then  and  regularly 
bombed  the  Americans.  At  Am¬ 
chita,  Hamm  met  Keith  Wheeler, 
of  the  Chicago  Times,  who  he 
says  had  the  best  tent  on  the 
island. 

Of  these  early  days,  Hamm 
says  the  censorship  rule  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  that  the  “less  said 
about  Alaska,  the  better.” 
Stories  and  pictures  were  some¬ 
thing  you  sweated  over.  This 
was  changed  later,  when  Navy 
heads  took  correspondents  into 
confidence  and  oultlined  a  brief 
of  the  operations  planned. 

In  May,  Hamm  got  his  first 
taste  of  an  amphibious  landing, 
as  he  went  ashore  with  the  in¬ 
vasion  forces  at  Attu. 


August  12,  1944 


Short  Sah 


e6 


IT  IS  to  be  hoped  that  the  OPA 
will  do  something  about  a  de¬ 
plorable  situation  reported  Aug. 
17  in  the  Chicago  Sun.  Under 
a  Washington  dateline  a  dis¬ 
patch  declared,  “The  cost  of  lov¬ 
ing  edged  up  0.6%  in  the  month 
ending  July  15.” 

■ 

AN  ADVERTISEMENT  in  the 
Lewiston  ( Me. )  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal  announced  “Photos  Taken 
While  You  Wait!” 

■ 

THE  Hopkinsville  (Ky.)  New 
Era  stopped  the  presses  to  pull 
a  headline  off  the  front  page 
which  declared: 

THREE  FORMS  OF  CITY 
GOVERNMENT  OUTLINED, 
COUNCILMANIAC  FAVORED. 


NO  ONE  seemed  inclined  tc 
doubt  a  Madison  (Wis.)  Cap 
itat  Times  single  column  heau 
which  stated,  “Blondes  Best  In 
Dark.”  The  story  concerned 
susceptibility  to  sunshine. 

■ 

A  DUBIOUS  compliment  was 
bestowed  upon  one  of  the  of¬ 
ficers  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Train¬ 
ing  Center  at  Farragut,  Iowa,  in 
its  weekly  paper,  the  Farroput 
News: 

“Ens.  R.  Powers  is  back  from 
leave  in  New  York  and  wishing 
it  were  30  days  instead  of  15. 
Don’t  we  all?” 

■ 

READERS  of  the  Sporting  News 
were  goggle-eyed  recently  at 
this  head,  which  really  makes 
sense  in  a  sort  of  reverse  way: 
si  gnihtyrevE 
nl  yaW  gnorw 
teeM  orp-imeS 

August  26,  1944 


Newsmen's  Sub 
Books  Await 
Navy  Release 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

Five  books,  together  with 
an  indeterminate  number  of 
newspaper  features,  magazine 
articles,  radio  and  motion  pic¬ 
ture  scripts,  all  describing  sub¬ 
marine  operations  or  methods 
still  remain,  more  than  a  year 
after  some  were  submitted,  un¬ 
der  Navy  lock  and  key  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  although  recent  opera¬ 
tions  by  submarines  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  have  aroused  some  hopes 
for  early  release. 

August  26,  1944 


wins  support  of  60%  of  dailies; 
Roosevelt  is  backed  by 
22%  .  .  .  Paper  plates  forecast  in 
printing  process  .  .  .  Outlook  dark 
for  newsprint  supply  in 
’45  .  .  .  New  sending  device  prints 
on  tape  .  .  .  Facsimile  called  too 
expensive. 

Daily  circulation  gains  3.5%  to  hit 
new  peak  .  .  .  Sex  frankness  marks 
Chaplin  trial  stories  .  .  .  Huge  ad 
budget  set  for  a  “G.I.  Joe”  picture 
bas^  on  Ernie  Pyle’s  book  .  .  .  To¬ 
morrow’s  metropolitan  newspapers 
will  be  greater,  if  fewer,  and  there’ll 
be  more  suburban  papers. 

Guild  considers  publishing  its 
own  newspapers  ...  Ad  execs  told 
newspapers  can  stay  on  top  of  the 
heap  in  national  advertising  with  a 
basic  local  selling  and  promotion 
job  .  .  .  N.Y.  Times  offers  writing 
awards  to  encourage  simplified 
sentence  structure  .  .  .  Service 
papers  may  bring  a  new,  light  style 
to  post- war  journalism  .  .  .  Picture 
editor  must  first  be  a  good  repor¬ 
ter  ..  .  NBC  beefs  up  video  pro¬ 
gramming  with  Fred  Allen  and 
Eddie  Cantor .  .  .  Gannett  radio 
execs  predict  AM  radio  will  remain 
an  effective  and  lasting  med¬ 
ium  .  .  .  ITU  gets  right  to  man  and 
maintain  teletypesetting  equip¬ 
ment. 


Detroit  Free  Press  readers  give 
$4,000  to  pay  for  child’s  corneal 
transplant .  .  .  American  Medical 
Association  approved  $560,000  for 
newspaper  ads  .  .  .  Leading 
national  advertisers  spent 
$445,015,000  in  1949,  with  auto¬ 
motive  firms  and  soaps  among  top 
spenders  .  .  .  Washington  blue¬ 
prints  censorship  as  war  begins  in 
Korea  .  .  .  Voluntary  press  code 
imposed  by  Douglas  MacArthur  in 
Korea. 


U.S.  peace  propaganda  is  a 
failure  .  .  .  Daily  newspaper 
circulation  remains  at  an  alltime 
high  .  .  .  Two  American  correspon¬ 
dents  lose  lives  in  Korean 
War .  .  .  Number  of  food  editors 
grows  from  240  to  561  in  one 
year  .  .  .  350  sports  writers  cover 
All-Star  Baseball  game 
.  . .  Commission  reports  that  the 
fi*eedom  of  the  press  is  in  danger. 
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Stertea  Photo^rophar  Jimmy  Guillot  sends  a  picture  from  the  scene  of 
a  news  story,  using  the  radiotelephone  service  in  the  New  Orleans 
States  contact  cor. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 

Pictures  and  Stories 
’Phoned  On-the-Spot 


NEW  ORLEANS.  La.— With  a 
complete  set-up  for  the  trans¬ 
mission  of  pictures  by  radio  and 
telephone  from  the  scene  of  the 
action  to  the  newspaper  office, 
the  New  Orleans  States  has  in¬ 
augurated  a  new  chapter  in 
news  photography. 

The  new  service  combines  the 
portable  Wlrephoto  sending  ma¬ 
chine,  developed  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  and  the  radiotele¬ 
phone  service  installed  recently 
in  the  States  contact  car  by  the 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Co. 

The  use  of  the  radiotelephone 
is  now  limited  to  the  vicinity  of 
New  Orleans,  but  the  range  is 
being  increased  by  additional 
facilities  being  installed  in  the 
telephone  company’s  system. 

Called  Invaluable 
William  H.  Fitzpatrick,  editor 
of  the  States,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  equipment  will 
prove  invaluable.  Now,  it  is  of 
considerable  help  on  such  stories 
as  those  developing  along  ttie 
waterfront,  he  said. 

As  soon  as  the  contact  car 
reaches  the  scene  of  a  news 


story,  the  sending  machine  is 
plugged  into  the  nearest  tele¬ 
phone  connection  box  to  be 
ready  for  use  as  soon  as  the  pic¬ 
tures  are  taken  and  developed. 

January  4,  1947 


Breakfast  Briefs 

From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
President  Truman  says  he  la 
positive  there  will  be  no  de¬ 
pression  this  year,  but  It  Is  well 
to  remember  that  depressions 
are  not  what  presidents  ever 
see  around  the  corner. 

•  •  • 

Winston  Churchill  is  raising 
mighty  objections  to  the  Labor 
government’s  enmlre  Independ¬ 
ence  policies.  Ilie  old  patriot 
contemplates  with  bitterness  a 
day  when  Britannia  will  rule 
only  the  ripples. 

•  •  • 

Under  the  terms  of  its  reorgan¬ 
ization  bill.  Congress  Is  build¬ 
ing  up  Its  own  brain  trust. 
Each  member  will  have  an  ex¬ 
pert  assistant  capable  of  telling 
him  what  he  Is  talking  about. 

February  B,  1947 


Theta  Sigma  Phi  honors  Doris 
Fleeson  and  Pauline  Frederick 
.  .  .  Herbert  Hoover  speaks  at 
dedication  of  William  Allen  White 
memorial  .  .  .  FCC  decision  on 
color  TV  expected  soon  .  .  .  Mac- 
Arthur  praises  self-censorship; 
three  correspondents  banned  from 
Korean  front  and  then  reinstated. 

Newspaper  combine  formed  to 
report  on  organized  crime  .  .  .  New 
York  Times  writing  awards 
established  with  simplification  of 
sentence  structure  as  one  of  the  ob¬ 
jectives  .  .  .  Chicago  Daily  News 
editorialized  that  the  last  verse  of 
our  National  Anthem  should  be 
sung  at  public  gatherings  because  it 
is  more  positive  in  tone. 

Federal  judge  eryoins  the  Lorain 
(0.)  Journal  from  refusing 
advertising  from  those  who  use 
other  advertising  media  .  .  . 
Newspapers  plan  defense  pro¬ 
grams,  bomb  shelters  .  .  . 
ASNE  Freedom  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Committee  study  accessi¬ 
bility  of  public  records  .  .  . 
Judge  bars  press  and  public  from 
a  trial  on  the  grounds  that  “the 
Court  is  lead  to  believe  that  the 
testimony  will  be  steeped  in  filth.” 

Radio  seeks  press  rights  in  Can¬ 
ada  .  .  .  Bills  introduced  in  Califor¬ 
nia  and  Arizona  to  ban  closed  door 
meetings  .  .  .  International  Press 
Institute  comes  into  being  to  bring 
about  understanding  of  the  peoples 
of  the  world  through  understanding 
among  editors. 


I  Say  Yes,  the  Doily  Press 

Some  folks  think  the  radio  is  the  spot  to  get  the  news, 

I  must  disagree  with  them  for  I  cannot  share  their  views. 
Whene’er  I  read  my  paper  whichever  page  I  choose. 

My  story  isn’t  broken  by  some  wise  guy  selling  shoes. 

If  the  story  isn’t  clear  I  can  read  it  once  again. 

For  the  more  I  read  it,  the  more  it  seems  quite  plain. 

But  tell  me  can  you  concentrate  when  you  hear  this  refrain, 
"My  Sugar  Is  Reducing  Since  I  Started  Raising  Cain.” 

And  so  I  close  my  case,  dear  friends,  I  hope  you  do  agree. 
That  when  you  read  your  paper  you  get  continuity. 

Not  a  load  of  salesmen  saying,  "Don’t  buy  one,  buy  three.” 
I  say  yes,  the  Daily  Press  is  good  enough  for  me. 

— Wm.  Ruaaell  Ueyera. 


January  1,  1947 


“Christmas  Ship" 
THOUSANDS  of  overseas  serv¬ 
icemen  with  no  home  ties  will 
receive  Christmas  remembrances 
this  year  through  San  Fran¬ 
cisco’s  second  annual  "Christ¬ 
mas  Ship"  program,  which  was 
launched  by  E^die  Cantor  at  a 
huge  outdoor  rally  in  Union 
Square,  San  Francisco,  Aug.  17. 

Jointly  sponsored  in  the  area 
by  the  San  Francisco  Examiner 
and  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin,  the  "Christmas  Ship” 
provides  a  mailing  address  for 
Northern  Californians  who  wish 
to  send  one  or  more  packages  to 
men  in  the  battle  zones — men 
for  whom  no  other  Christmas 
presents  arrive. 

August  26,  1944 
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YOUR 

INSURANCE 

INimMATION 

Trends  in  the  affiliates 

industry,  claims  include  Corn- 

experience,  cost  panion  of  New 

containment,  product  news  —  York,  Omaha  Indemnity,  Omaha 

whatever  your  interest  in  insur-  Financial  Life  Insurance  Com- 

ance  matters,  you’ll  find  us  quali-  pany.  Constitution  Insurance 

fled  and  eager  to  provide  Company  of  Canada,  Mutual  of 

information  and  answer  specific  Omaha  International  Ltd. ,  Lon- 

questions.  don,  England. 

Mutual  of  Omaha  is  the  largest  We  have  a  broad  range  of  expe- 

individual  and  family  health  rience  in  health  and  life  insur- 

insurance  company  in  the  world.  ance,  travel  accident  insurance. 

Our  life  insurance  affiliate,  insurance  sold  through  financial 

United  of  Omaha  ranks  in  the  top  institutions, 

two  percent  of  all  U.S.  life  com-  For  information  call:  Len  Tondl. 

panies.  Our  other  insurance  402-978-2185 

Mutual 

^maha.xL/ 

People  you  can  count  on... 


Commemoratinq  75  Y^ors  of  Service 


Girls  Train  on 
Police  Beat 
For  N.  Y.  News 

Anne  Grosvenor. 
Debutante.  Is  Now 
On  City  Staff 

Successful  clinical  e  x  p  e  r  i  - 
inents  have  proved  to  Bob 
Shand,  city  editor,  New  York 
Daily  News,  that 
copy  girls  can 
go  through  the 
same  mill  as 
copy  boys  and 
emerge  as  good 
newspaper  men. 

Many  are  the 
copy  boys  Shand 
trained  in  the 
old  <tays,  when 
pimples  were 
more  prevalent 
in  city  rooms 
than  petticoats. 

Today,  he  hap¬ 
pily  looks  at  photogenic  Anne 
Grosvenor. 

“Anne,”  Shand  proudly  pro¬ 
claims,  “was  the  first  copy  girl 
I  ever  sent  down  to  cover  police 
headquarters.  I  had  my  qualms 
at  first.  But  it  worked.  I  al¬ 
ways  used  to  train  copy  boys 
that  way.  I’d  send  them  down 
for  six  months  or  a  year,  some¬ 
times  more;  then  bring  them 
back  to  the  city  room.  It’s  good 
to  know  these  days  the  same  sys¬ 
tem  works  with  girls,  too.” 

Debutante  a  Copy  Girl 

Miss  Grosvenor,  of  the  New 
York  Social  Register  Gros- 
venors.  whose  eyes  are  heavenly, 
whose  figure  divine,  is  equally 
delighted.  Anne  started  on  the 
News  in  1941  as  a  $16-a-week 
copy  girl.  She  had  been  a  deb¬ 
utante  in  New  York  in  1937-38 
and  was  graduated  from  Vassar 
with  the  class  of  1940.  In  No¬ 
vember,  1942,  City  Editor  Shand 
shipped  her  to  police  headquar¬ 
ters.  She  remained  there  until 
May,  1943. 

“Naturally,  the  thought  scared 
me  at  first,”  Anne  recalls.  “I 
was  told  the  men  down  there 
were  ogres.  They  would  be  ter¬ 
ribly  disgruntled,  people  con¬ 
fided,  to  have  a  girl  among  them. 

Augusts,  1944 


Grosvenor 


Newspaper  Photos 
Bring  FBI  Probe 

Because  their  pictures  were 
published  in  a  newspaper  show¬ 
ing  them  hugging  and  kissing 
two  Nazi  prisoners  of  war,  three 
Japanese-American  girls  will 
face  treason  charges  in  federal 
court  at  Denver  starting  Aug.  7. 

The  girls  were  Florence  “Flo” 
Otani,  Tsuruko  Wallace  and 
Billie  Tanigoshi,  all  formerly  of 
Inglewood,  Cal.,  who  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Granada,  Colo.,  war 
relocation  center  after  the  Army 
evacuated  all  Japanese  from  the 
West  Coast.  The  Nazis  in  the 
case  escaped  from  the  Trinidad, 
Colo.,  prisoner  of  war  camp. 

July  29,  1944 


RIGHT  IN  THE  THICK  OF  IT 

Dorman  H.  Smith,  NEA  Service 

September  30,  1944 

PM  to  Incorporate 

Marshall  Field's  New  York 
daily  PM  will  be  incorporated 
as  The  Newspaper  PM.  Inc.,  it 
was  announced  this  week  in 
the  “Letter  irom  the  Editor" 
column  by  John  P.  Lewis, 
manoging  editor. 

The  newspaper  has  operated 
heretofore  as  a  limited  partner¬ 
ship  of  Marshall  Field  and 
Marshall  Field.  Jr.  "The  new 
corporation,"  Lewis  said,  "is 
part  of  Field's  general  plan 
under  which,  substantially,  all 
of  his  ventures  are  being  in¬ 
corporated." 

Lowell  L.  Leake.  PM's  busi¬ 
ness  manager,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  at  press  time  that 
details  of  the  incorporation  hod 
not  yet  been  worked  out. 

December  30,  1944 


Women  Charge 
Delay,  Sugaring 
Paucity  of  News 

Women  believe  we  are  not 
getting  all  the  news  we  should, 
that  bad  news  should  be  released 
as  readily  as  good  and  that  re¬ 
lease  of  some  of  the  war’s  top 
stories  has  been  badly  handled, 
the  Woman’s  Home  Companion 
Opinion  Poll  appearing  in  the 
August  issue  reveals. 

The  stories  mentioned  oftenest 
for  disapproval  of  handling  were 
those  on  the  Japanese  atrocities 
against  Tokyo  raid  prisoners  and 
against  the  Bataan  prisoners, 
with  only  27r  of  the  women  who 
commented  on  the  latter  story 
approving  the  timing  of  its  re¬ 
lease. 

“Too  little  and  too  late,”  the 
Companion  quoted  as  a  sample 
comment  on  the  Tokyo  raid 
story,  but  the  timing  of  the 
March  of  Death  story  just  be¬ 
fore  the  Fourth  War  Loan  Drive 
came  under  heavier  fire  and 
caused,  readers  said,  distrust  of 
the  facts. 

More  War  News  Wanted 

Of  the  2,000  Companion  read¬ 
ers  questioned  in  this  sample 
cross  -  section  poll,  one  of  a 
monthly  series.  55 'c  did  not  be¬ 
lieve  “we  are  getting  all  the  war 
news  we  should.”  as  against  ISTr 
who  did,  25 who  did  not  know, 
and  2^/i  who  didn't  answer. 

An  overwhelming  89%  wished 
the  bad  news  “released  the  same 
as  the  good  news  if  it  doesn’t 
give  information  to  the  enemy.” 
as  against  6%  who  did  not,  4% 
who  did  not  know  and  1%  who 
did  not  answer. 

Replying  to  the  third  question 
which  called  for  a  list  of  any  war 
incidents  handled  in  a  way  the 
women  especially  approved  or 
disapproved,  only  one  in  four 
remembered  the  news  release 
handling  of  a  war  incident  with 
approval. 

July  22,  1944 
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ACCORDING  to  the  New  York 
Daily  Mirror,  Thanksgiving 
was  enjoyed  by  the  Americans 
in  Germany: 

YANKS  FEAST  ON 
TURKEYS  WHILE 
NAZI  GUNS  BELCH 


G.  W.  COTTINGHAM,  editor  of 
the  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle, 
can  see  another  side  of  the  paper 
shortage.  His  young  son  decid¬ 
ed  he  wanted  a  paper  route,  but 
his  bike  was  laid  up  for  repairs. 
So  the  editor  helped  him  carry 
the  papers.  After  one  day  of  it, 
he  moaned:  “Some  of  these 
homes  are  a  half  mile  from  the 
street.  Sammy  Baugh  couldn’t 
throw  a  paper  on  the  porch.” 


TOPS  in  expressing  editorial 
disapproval  was  the  disgusted 
remark  of  Tom  Revelle,  former 
city  editor  of  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,  who  looked  at  a 
story  on  the  city  desk  and  ex¬ 
claimed:  “This  story  is  so  lousy 
it’ll  have  to  be  rewritten  before 
I  can  throw  it  away." 


RECENT  bulletin  of  the  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  suggested:  “Keep  your 
linotype  copy  hooks  well  sup¬ 
plied  with  love  copy,  particular¬ 
ly  in  the  early  morning  hours.” 


LARRY  BOARDMAN,  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dis¬ 
patch,  tells  this  story  about 
Ernie  Pyle,  when  the  latter  was 
on  the  Washington  ( D.  C. )  News 
as  a  $30-a-week  copy  reader. 
One  day  Ernie  wrote  a  headline: 
“Man  Inherits  Huge  Fortune  of 
$15,000.”  Bill  Colver,  then  ex¬ 
ecutive  editor,  wrote  Ernie  a 
note:  “Where  do  you  get  the 
idea  $15,000  is  a  huge  fortune?” 
To  which  Ernie  replied:  “If  you 
were  earning  the  same  dough  I 
am  you  would  think  $15,0()0  is 
a  huge  fortune.” 


December  16,  1944 
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Stenographer’s  Notes  Tell  PuiLu f..  tk. 
How  ANPA  Was  Founded  _ 


Meeting  at  Rochester  60  Years  Ago 
Adopted  ‘General  Welfare'  Clause 

By  Edwin  Emery 

Asst.  Professor  of  Journalism,  U.  of  Minnesota 

JUST  6U  years  ago,  at  noon  on  Feb.  16,  1887,  45  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapermen  and  one  Canadian  were  called  to 
order  in  a  meeting  at  Powers’  Hotel  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Before  nightfall  of  the  following  day  they  had  formed 
the  Ani(‘riean  Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

The  16  publishers  or  business  managers  of  daily 
newspa|)»;rs  who  signed  the  register  on  opening  day  in¬ 
creased  their  number  to  126  by  the  end  of  1887,  and  to 
more  than  80(»  in  1917. 

It  was  entirely  natural  that  a  trade  association  of 
daily  newspaper  publishers  should  have  been  formed  in 
the  last  two  decades  of  the  19th  century.  The  United 
States  was  bec«)nnng  an  industrial,  urban  country;  dur¬ 
ing  those  20  years  the  number  of  its  dailies  doubled, 
their  revenues  tripled,  and  their  combined  circulation 
quadrupled.  Advertising  became  big  busine.ss;  Ottmar 
Mergenthaler  invented  the  Linotype  an<l  all  printing 
processes  were  revolutionized;  newsprint  supplies  on  a 
large  scale  became  a  concern ;  the  printing  trades  unions 
reached  an  early  maturity;  and  problems  involving  gov¬ 
ernmental  action — newsprint  tariffs,  second  class  mail 
privileges,  copyright  and  libel  law.  and  advertising 
regulation — became  pressing. 

♦  *  4 

THE  only  record  of  the  first  convention  at  Rochester  is 
a  typewritten  copy  of  the  stenographer’s  report,  kept 
in  the  New  York  office  of  ANPA.  Until  now,  the  details 
of  ANPA’s  organization  meeting  have  remained  unpub¬ 
lished,  since  the  writer  was  the  first  to  use  the  steno¬ 
graphic  report  while  compiling  a  history  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation.  And  since  Editor  &  Publisher  has  become  the 
public  recorder  of  ANPA’s  activities,  it  is  in  these  col¬ 
umns  that  the  anniversary  of  the  1887  meeting  should 
be  observed. 

The  moving  spirit  of  the  Rochester  meeting  was  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Brearlcy,  advertising  manager  of  the  Detroit 
Evening  News.  While  the  committee  on  permanent  or¬ 
ganization  deliberated,  the  initial  presiding  officer.  Col. 
C.  H.  Jones  of  the  Florida  Times-Union  (Jacksonville), 
called  upon  Brearley  as  “the  gentleman  who  originated 
the  idea.” 

What  had  bothered  the  Detroiter  and  prompted  him 
to  action,  he  explained  to  the  convention,  was  that  while 
there  were  many  editorial  associations  in  the  country, 
none  of  them  was  interested  in  business  topics.  He  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  17  state  associations  formed  prior  to  1880 
and  to  the  National  Editorial  A.s.sociation  founded  in 
1886.  At  their  meetings  there  was  no  recognition  that 
the  line  between  metropolitan  and  country  pre.sa  had 
been  defined,  nor  any  clear  realization  that  the  persons 
and  problems  of  editors  and  publishers  had  become  dif¬ 
ferentiated. 

Rebuffed  by  the  NEA  when  he  sought  to  form  a  Na¬ 
tional  publishers  busine.ss  association,  Brearley  had  be¬ 
gun  a  cru.sade  for  such  an  organization.  He  found  Milton 
A.  McRae  of  the  Cincinnati  Post,  J.  Ambrose  Butler  of 
the  Buffalo  News,  and  J,  C.  Briggs  of  the  Ohio  Btate 


•lutirnal  resijunsive  to  his  plan.  They  circularized  the  211 
publishers  of  dailies  with  more  than  5,000  circulation, 
and  called  the  Rochester  meeting. 

Those  responding  were  representative  of  the  United 
States  of  the  period:  19  from  New  York  state,  five  each 
from  Michigan  and  Ohio,  three  from  Indiana,  two  each 
from  Rhode  Island,  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania; 
and  one  each  from  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Connecticut, 
Florida,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  District  of  Columbia  and  the 
Province  of  Ontario. 

«  «  « 

MOST  of  the  discussion  during  the  two-day  meeting 
centered  about  advertising  problems.  McRae  opened 
the  topic  by  observing  that  “there  are  here  today  three 
different  advertising  agents  to  place  for  the  Hop  Bitters 
.$100,1)00  worth  of  advertising  in  about  85  cit.v  dailies.” 
The  trouble  was.  he  .said,  the  agents  were  hoping  to  have 
the  jtublishers  bid  again.st  each  other  and  cut  rates. 

The  convention  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  agents,  pre 
sumably,  by  resolving  to  stop  the  practice  of  cutting 
established  rates,  and  not  to  deal  with  agents  who 
divided  their  commi.ssions  with  advertisers.  The  mem¬ 
bers  also  debated  the  establishment  of  an  uniform  ad¬ 
vertising  agent  commission  of  from  10  to  20";  and  sug- 
ested  that  a  list  of  reputable  agents  be  compiled,  but 
these  problems  were  left  unsolved. 

Butler  moved  that  the  organization  pro|>used  by 
Brearley  be  formed,  and  Col.  Jones  suggested  the  final 
name,  “American  Newspaper  Publishers  .\ssociation.” 
David  Winslow  of  the  Boston.  Journal  succeeded  Jones 

as  president  of  the  convention. 

•  •  * 

WHEN  the  resolution  defining  the  object  of  the  associa¬ 
tion  was  presented,  Joseph  A.  Dear  of  the  Jerseii 
(Continued  on  page  112) 


Chandler  Voices  Thanks 
To  ‘  Unselfish  Publishers  ’ 


.\FTER  iiervInK  two  yean  a.<i 

pre.5ident  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publi.shera  Associa 
1 1  o  n  .  W.  G. 

Chandler  said 
this  week  he 
holds  “a  deep 
regard  for  the 
unselflshness  of 
publishers." 

The  Scripps- 
Howard  execu¬ 
tive,  who  has 
been  at  the 
ANPA  helm 
during  the  last 
months  of  war 
and  first  month5 
of  peace,  told 
E.  &  P.  on  the  eve  of  the  1947 
convention  that  he  has  been 
grently  impressed  with  the  way 
publUhers  "have  given  their 
time  and  money  in  the  service 
of  the  public  and  for  the  wel 
fare  of  their  industry." 

His  Job  as  president  has  been 
made  easier,  Mr.  Chandler  said, 
by  the  willingness  of  publishers 
to  assume  the  burdens  of  special 


a.ssignments.  It's  nothing,  he 
commented,  for  some  publisher 
to  fly  across  the  country  sev¬ 
eral  times  a  year  to  assist  Ir. 
solution  of  a  problem. 

"There  is  no  clan  conscious¬ 
ness  nor  s  e  c  t  i  o  n  al  bias  in 
ANPA,"  Mr.  Chandler  empha 
sized.  "And  the  work  done  by 
the  directors  and  committees 
contributes  to  newspapers  of  al! 
slzett." 

Service  by  General  Manager 
Cranston  Williams  and  the  head 
quarters  staff  deserves  great 
praise,  said  Mr.  Chandler,  with 
a  .special  word  for  the  Trafllc 
Department  which  has  had  a 
busy  year  solvins  the  problems 
of  newsprint  deUvety. 

"The  finest  tribute  that  can 
be  paid  to  the  .stafT."  he  added 
"is  that  a  40'7  increa.se  in  dues 
—the  first  in  20  years— went  in¬ 
to  efTect  with  practically  no  ob 
jection." 

Looking  ahead.  Mr.  Chandler 
remarked  that  he  holds  “great 
hopes"  for  the  ANPA  mechan¬ 
ical  research  program. 

Apm  TO,  1947 


Chandler 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


A  THREE-COLUMN,  12-inch  ad 
conceived  in  the  office  of  C.  D. 
Lyon,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Potomac  Edison  Company, 
has  probably  snow-balled  over 
this  country  more  than  any 
other  ad  in  recent  years. 

“The  Story  of  Ten  Little  Free 
Workers”  was  first  placed  in 
paid  space  during  July  last 
year  in  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Potomac  Edison 
area.  Headquarters  are  in 
Hagerstown,  Md.  Then  Reddy 
News,  issued  by  Reddy  Kilo¬ 
watt  Service,  reprinted  it  and 
the  stampede  was  on. 

Since  then  160  companies 
have  asked  permission  to  use  it. 
Many  more  have  reprinted  it 
or  used  it  in  some  way  without 
permission.  Even  Mr.  Lyon 
hasn’t  been  able  to  keep  track 
of  it.  “We  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  its  having  been 
"lifted,”’  Mr.  Lyons  states. 

Seventy  utility  companies 
have  used  it;  90  companies  in 
other  fields  have  done  so:  news¬ 
paper  editors  have  run  it  as  a 
news  feature;  employe  publica¬ 
tions,  radio  and  now  television 
have  featured  it. 

A  request  for  permission  to 
use  it  in  the  recent  British 
elections  was  received.  Sev¬ 
eral  requests  from  Canada  and 
one  from  Mexico  came  in.  A 
good  many  thousand  reprints 
have  also  been  mailed  out. 

Ashton  B.  Collins,  who  oper¬ 
ates  Reddy  Kilowatt  Service 
and  who  holds  the  patent,  trade 
mark  and  copyright  on  Reddy 
Kilowatt  —  that  little  figure 
known  as  “Your  Electric  Serv¬ 
ant” — tells  us  that  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Medical  Association  was 
putting  out  a  half-million  re¬ 
prints  to  doctors;  railroads,  oil. 
steel  and  others  have  reprinted 
it  widely. 

4  «  0 

"The  Story  of  the  Ten  Little 
Free  Workers  ’  is  in  the  nature 
of  the  “Ten  Little  Indians” 
children’s  ditty — something  hap¬ 
pened  to  each  one  until  there 
were  none. 

With  an  appropriate  illustra¬ 
tion  for  each  one,  the  ten  little 
workers  are:  Reddy,  Doctor, 
Railroader,  Miner,  Steelworker, 
Farmer,  Lawyer,  Grocer,  Sales¬ 
clerk  and  Reporter.  Lined  up 
with  happy  faces,  chests  puffed 
out,  like  the  Seven  Dwarfs,  the 
ten  workers  are  on  their  way 
to  work.  The  copy  goes  like 
this: 

“Ten  little  free  workers  in 
this  country  fine  and  fair. 

But  if  you  cherish  your  free¬ 
dom — worker  have  a  care! 

Ten  little  free  workers — 
Reddy  was  doing  fine 

Until  the  socialists  got  him — 
then  there  were  nine. 

( Reddy  disappears  from  the 
line  of  workers,  and  after  each 
of  the  following  two  lines  an¬ 
other  one  disappears.) 

“Nine  little  free  workers 
laughed  at  Reddy’s  fate 

Along  came  federal  medicine 
— then  there  were  eight. 


"Eight  little  free  workers 
thought  this  country  heaven 
But  the  government  took  over 
the  railroads,  then  there  were 
seven. 

"Seven  little  free  workers — 
till  the  miners  got  in  a  fix 
Uncle  said  coal’s  essential  and 
took  over,  leaving  six. 

■"Six  little  free  workers — 
till  the  day  did  arrive 

The  steel  mills,  too,  were 
federalized — then  there  were 
five. 

“Five  little  free  workers — 
but  the  farmers  are  free  no 
more 

The  farms  have  been  col¬ 
lectivized  —  that  leaves  only 
four. 

“Four  little  free  workers — 
till  the  government  did  decree 
All  must  have  free  legal  ad¬ 
vice — then  there  were  three. 

"Three  little  free  workers — 
the  number  is  getting  few. 

But  with  government  gro¬ 
ceries  selling  food — then  there 
were  two. 

"Two  little  free  workers — 
our  story’s  almost  done. 

With  clerks  at  work  in  fed¬ 
eral  stores — that  leaves  only 
one. 

"One  little  free  worker — the 
reporter  son-of-a-gun 
Mustn’t  criticize  government 
— so  now  there  are  none.” 

I  Here  the  10  workers,  no 
longer  free,  are  marching  the 
other  way,  downcast  and 
weary. ) 

"Ten  little  workers — but  they 
are  no  longer  free 

They  work  when  and  where 
order^,  and  at  a  fixed  rate  you 
see. 

And  it  all  could  have  been 
prevented  if  they’d  only  seen 
fit  to  agree 

And  work  together  instead 
of  saying  ‘it  never  can  happen 
to  me!’  ” 

A  lot  of  people  have  said  it 
can’t  happen  here — but,  never¬ 
theless,  the  first  two  of  the 
10  little  free  workers  (Reddy 
and  the  doctor)  are  under  fire. 
Government  is  already  launched 
in  the  utilities  field  and  efforts 
are  being  made  to  push  it  into 
medicine.  Some  seem  to  think 
the  railroads,  mines  and  steel 
industries  should  be  national¬ 
ized. 

So.  it  has  begun  and  the  ad 
makes  a  lot  of  sense  when  that 
is  kept  in  mind. 

We  hope  “The  Story  of  the 
Ten  Little  Free  Workers”  will 
continue  to  be  reprinted  around 
the  country.  It  bears  a  mes¬ 
sage  in  easily  understandable 
language  that  all  should  read. 

*  «  • 

The  Nashville  Tennessean 
was  thrown  into  the  middle  of 
an  intense  local  controversy 


last  week  because  of  its  long- 
established  policy  of  not  pub¬ 
lishing  the  names  of  juveniles 
in  criminal  matters  unless  and 
until  official  action  is  taken 
against  them.  Most  respon¬ 
sible  newspapers  follow  that 
policy  and  they  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  Nashville  case. 

Seventeen  boys  suspected  of 
vandalism  in  varying  degrees 
were  picked  up  for  questioning 
by  the  police.  The  'Tennessean 
did  not  print  the  names.  Two 
of  the  boys  had  confessed  and 
involved  the  others,  as  we  get 
the  story.  Four  boys  were 
named  in  warrants  and  ar¬ 
rested,  and  then  the  paper 
published  their  names. 

Meanwhile  the  editors  re¬ 
ceived  many  telephone  calls, 
asking  why  the  names  were  not 
being  used.  “The  matter  was 
a  topic  of  conversation  in  every 
part  of  the  city,”  Editor  Cole¬ 
man  A.  Harwell  reports.  One 
letter  the  paper  printed  ac¬ 
cused  the  Tennessean  of  show¬ 
ing  favoritism  to  “members  of 
prominent  families”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  case. 

The  day  the  names  were  pub¬ 
lished  the  Tennessean  used  a 
page  one  box  to  explain  the 
paper’s  policy.  Editor  Harwell 
explained  it  in  more  length  in 
personal  letters  to  those  who 
had  written  in.  Among  other 
things  he  said:  “You  may  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  only 
instances  found  in  our  clippings 
where  names  of  juveniles  have 
been  used  in  criminal  cases  in 
recent  years  were  those  of  boys 
who  lived  in  the  Belle  Meade 
area  and  are  members  of  ‘promi¬ 
nent  families.’  Their  names 
were  used  only  when  action  was 
taken,  just  as  would  have  been 
done  if  these  boys  had  come 
from  another  area.” 

*  April  15,  1950 


Milwaukee  Survey 
Gives  Latest  TV  Data 

Milwaukee,  Wis. — The  1950 
Consumer  Analysis  for  the 
Greater  Milwaukee  Market,  the 
27th  report  of  its  kind  prepared 
by  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  is 
being  released  April  15, 

Important  changes  in  brand 
preferences  for  grocery  and 
drug  products  are  shown,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Court  R.  Conlee,  pro¬ 
motion  and  research  manager. 

Also,  the  report  contains  data 
up  to  Jan  1,  1950  on  ownership 
of  television  receivers.  There 
were  51,818  sets — 55  different 
makes — in  Greater  Milwaukee 
homes,  as  against  9,553  sets  a 
year  ago.  WTMJ-TV,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  station,  reported  89,419  sets 
as  of  March  1  in  the  station’s 
total  coverage  area. 

Most  of  the  sets  in  homes  had 
10-16  inch  screens.  Persons 
with  income  under  $2,000  owned 
11%  of  the  sets.  In  other  in¬ 
come  brackets,  the  percentages 
were:  $2,000—18.3;  $3,000—17.6; 
$4,000  —  19.9;  $6,000  —  20.9; 
$7,500—17. 

AprK  15,  1950 
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And  the  Rains  Came 
When  the  Ads  Called 


Some  persons  pray  for  rain 
and  others  swear  for  it,  but  in 
Lincoln,  Ill.,  last  week  the  busi¬ 
nessmen  advertised  for  it,  and 
where  other  efforts  failed,  the 
power  of  the  newspaper  pre¬ 
vailed  and  the  rains  came. 

The  drought  was  so  dry  that 
the  advertisers  in  the  Lincoln 
Evening  Courier  of  Aug.  15 
claimed  they  were  “Crackin’ 
Up!”  and  “Goin’  Whackey,”  that 
they  didn't  “want  no  flood”  but 
they  did  want  “R-A-I-N.”  Their 
vehemence  was  so  great  that 
they  took  two  ads.  one  full  page 
and  one  half-page,  to  tell  about 
it,  and  the  newspaper  wanted 
the  rain  so  badly  and  believed 
in  its  power  so  strongly  that  it 
agreed  to  charge  nothing  for  the 
space  if  the  rain  didn’t  come  by 
3  P^m.,  Aug.  18. 

The  Courier  got  its  endorse¬ 
ment  from  the  heavens  and  the 
advertisers,  who  had  asserted 
that  they  expected  results  from 
their  advertising  and  then  got 
them,  paid  cheerfully.  For  the 
rain  answered  the  ads  before 


the  deadline. 


August  20.  1944 


Reporter  Named 

To  $16,500  lob 

Newark,  N.  J.  — Erwin  B. 
Hock  “guessed”  last  week  that 
“I’ll  never  get  back  to  news¬ 
paper  work.’^  His  appointment 
as  New  Jersey’s  alcoholic  bever¬ 
age  commissioner  at  $16,500  an- 
nuaUy  had  just  been  approved 
by  the  legislature. 

Hock  joined  the  state  agency 
in  1935  after  having  been  as¬ 
signed  to  cover  its  activities  for 
the  Newark  News.  His  work  as 
a  reporter  for  the  News  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  IX 
Frederick  Burnett,  iate  ABC 
head,  who,  in  turn,  convinced 
Hock  he  should  quit  newspaper 
work  and  join  the  ABC. 

April  12.  1947 


To  Be  Continued  .  .  . 

TEN  top  stories  in  EDITOR  & 
PUBUSHER  durinq  1944 
which  will  undoubtedly  hove 
sequels  in  1945  ore: 

1.  World  Press  freedom  cru¬ 
sade. 

2.  War  coverage  casualties. 

3.  The  Associated  Press  suit. 

4.  Bureau  of  Advertising 
plan. 

5.  War  effort  support. 

6.  Bocklog  of  equipment  or¬ 
ders. 

7.  ITU  contract  policy. 

8.  ANPA  Mechanical  survey. 

9.  The  Networks  Plan. 

10.  NAEA  self-study  program. 


ONE-PAPER  TOWNS 

CRITICS  of  the  American  press  who  are 
prone  to  view  with  increasing  alarm 
the  trend  to  one-newspaper  towns  and 
cities,  decrying  what  some  choose  to  call 
the  “evaporation  of  the  press,”  apparently 
overlook  the  fact  because  a  newspaper 
may  be  alone  in  the  field,  it  does  not 
necessarily  become  timid  or  dishonest.  In 
fact,  most  cities  where  one  newspaper  pre¬ 
vails,  a  conscientious  effort  is  made  to 
give  both  sides  of  a  public  question  in  the 
news  columns,  with  the  paper  reserving 
the  right  to  speak  for  itself  editorially. 

’The  Cary  ( Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  as  pointed 
out  recently  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  an 
example  of  a  so-called  newspaper  monopoly 
that  has  succeeded  in  discharging  its  duties 
as  the  only  paper  in  that  community  for  23 
years.  During  that  period  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  start  another  newspaper — not 
even  a  shopping  news.  J.  Ralph  Snyder. 
Post-Tribune  publisher,  points  out  there 
need  be  no  contradiction  in  a  newspaper’s 
objectives  as  a  business  and  its  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  a  public  trust. 

“I  believe  that  a  newspaper,  operated  as 
a  socalled  monopoly  can  do  things  (pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper)  even  better  than  in 
the  field  where  there  are  competing  pa¬ 
pers,”  asserted  Mr.  Snyder.  “We  have 
done  a  better  job  for  the  people  because 
we  have  given  them  a  better  newspaper. 
We  could  do  this  because  we  had  more 
time  to  devote  to  civic  matters.” 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  last  state¬ 
ment  that  we  feel  newspapers  which  are 
alone  in  their  field  can  give  some  serious 
thought.  Healthy  as  competition  may  be 
in  cities  large  enough  to  support  more 
than  one  newspaper,  it  is  a  know  fact 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  any  two  of 
them  to  agree  on  a  given  program  for  civic 
betterment.  If  one  paper  favors  a  new 
airport  located  on  the  lake  front,  another 
will  want  the  airport  elsewhere,  while 
still  another  may  declare  there  is  no  need 
for  a  new  airport. 

The  policy  of  working  at  cross-purposes 
on  such  matters,  often  destroys  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  confidence  in  the  press  as  a  whole. 
Such  a  situation  is  the  price  the  public 
pays  for  access  to  several  avenues  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  expression  in  the  community. 
Unity  of  purpose  is  hard  to  attain  under 
such  conditions. 

One-paper  towns,  however,  need  not 
experience  this  confusion  in  public  think¬ 
ing  on  civic  enterprises.  The  newspaper, 
if  it  is  alert  and  not  content  to  merely 
milk  the  community  for  profit,  can  do  a 
job  by  furnishing  the  right  kind  of  lead¬ 
ership.  This  means  more  than  printing  the 
news.  It  means  that  a  newspaper  must 
first  set  an  example  of  being  a  go^  citizen 
in  the  community,  which,  in  turn,  will 
convince  the  public  of  the  value  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  leadership  of  the  newspaper.  Such 
a  program  offers  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  in  the  post-war  period  to 
newspapers  in  one-paper  towns. 

September  18,  1944 


Philadelphia 
AP  Office  Gets 
On  with  Women 

Male  Tradition  Blosted 
By  War.  Chief  Wagnon 
Finds  Girls  Fill  the  Bill 
By  Charles  W.  Duke 
Philadelphia,  Sept.  18 — Ap¬ 
propriately  enough.  Hugh  Wag- 
nun.  genial  manager  of  Associat- 
III  Press  s  bureau  ”PX”  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  directing  AP  opera¬ 
tions  throughout  Pennsylvania 
and  Delaware,  a.sks,  “What — in 
the  pre.sent  emergency — would 
we  do  without  the  ladies?"  The 
emergency  being  the  war.  and 
the  ladies,  those  who  are  assist¬ 
ing  AP  in  getting  out  the  news. 

There  was  something  like  a 
tradition  before  the  war  that  no 
woman  employe  ever  had  tres- 
pa.s.se<i  on  the  confines  of  AP  in 
this  area.  That  was  in  1940, 
lady  a  short  time  ago,  when 
■••cal  offices  were  literally  a  stag 
retreat,  without  a  semblance  of 
feminine  fiuff  and  frills. 

I'ime  has  changed  all  that.  A 
.survey  of  the  situation  under 
the  direction  of  the  urbane  Mr. 
Hugh  Wagnon  accounts  for  the 
metamorphosis.  AP  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  district  has  2R  em¬ 
ployes.  scattered  iimong  the 
threi*  bureaus  in  Philadelphia. 
Harrisburg  and  Pitt.sburgh.  A 
total  of  17  male  employes  since 
Pearl  Harbor  have  gone  into 
military  .service,  a  defi<etiun  of 
alanit  W(r;{..  Six  of  the.se  stars 
are  carri«*d  on  the  fiag  of  the 
Philadelphia  office  alone. 

"Dolls"  Move  In 
And  what  happened?  You 
gue.'ised  it.  The  so-called  "Paper 
Doll.s",  about  which  there  lias 
lately  been  much  di.scus.sion.  got 
their  big  ciiance  And  tliey 
liave  moved  in  with  mimlx'i's 
and  with  eiithiisia.'ari. 

In  its  Philadelphia  Imrean 
alone,  AP  has  now  four  women 
doing  major  work  in  what  for¬ 
merly  were  entirely  men's  jobs. 
In  addition  the  entire  staff  of 
erstwhile  copy  boys  now  Is  given 
over  to  membiTs  of  the  fair  sex. 

“And  they  are  doing  a  grand 
job."  .says  Wagnon.  whosi>  job 
as  iiiireau  i-hief  re(|nire<i  him  to 
pass  on  nil  p«*r.sonne!  "They 
sure  have  upset  all  the  tradi¬ 
tions.  I  just  don't  know  what 
we  would  do  without  the  ladies". 

Mildred  DIefenderfer,  2<1.  prob¬ 
ably  gets  more  copy  in  the  long 
list  of  riewspnpt'rs  .servixl  by  AP 
than  any  other  woman  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  Daily  she  covers,  among 
other  a.s.signments.  the  head¬ 
quarters  of  the  Securities  Ex¬ 
change  Commission.  which 
moviii  to  Philadelphia  from 
Washington  several  years  ago. 
A  blonde,  bliie-eyeil  girl.  Mil¬ 
dred  Is  also  an  accomplished 
linguist.  .She  was  graduated 
first  from  Moravian  College  In 
Pennsylvania  and  then  took  her 
master's  degree  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin. 

September  23,  1944 


December  30.  1944 
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In  the  1960’s,  the  Suburban,  the  Urbanite  and  the 
Community  jMesses  put  offset  in  the  newspaper  pressroom. 


The  Urbanite  Unit 


A  orviSlON  OF  MitMLE  GOSS-DEXTER.  INC 
The  leader  in  grap^'C  arts,  epgmeenng,  service 
a^d  manulacturing  industry-wide  and-wortd-wide 


Your  printing  partner  since  1885. 


Today,  the  Goss  Urbanite  press  is  renowned  for  its  color  capability.  And  the  Goss 
Conununity  press,  in  various  configurations  operating  heatset  and  non-heatset,  is  printing 
everything  firom  newspapers  to  inserts  and  circulars.  From  the  time  these  presses  were  introduced, 
design  improv^ents  have  enabled  them  to  meet  our  customers’  changing  needs  for  higher  speeds, 
color  capability  and  greater  flexibility. 


Rockwell  International 

...wh«i«  science  gets  down  to  business 


Evary  Saturday  Sinca  1 884 


Editor  A  Publisher 

THE  SPOT  NEWS  PAPER 

OF  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  ADVERTISING  FIELDS 


“Live”  Press  Conferences 
Stir  Pro  And  Con  Views 

Some  Newsmen  Have  Reservations 


Comments  from  editors, 
chosen  at  random,  follow: 


While  Others  Cheer  Kennedy  Plan  Could  Be  Dreary  Fake 


If  president-elect  Kennedy 
carries  out  his  plan  to  allow 
“live"  telecastinfr  of  some  of  his 
news  conferences  in  evening: 
hours,  some  editors  believe  this 
can  happen; 

1.  A  quick  or  clumsy  answer 
to  a  slick  question  will  disturb 
the  critical  world  situation. 

2.  The  presidential  press  con¬ 
ference  will  become  a  pre-ar- 
rang:ed  propag:anda  vehicle 
which,  in  the  end,  will  be  less 
appealing  to  the  public  than 
the  Rooseveltian  fireside  chat 
technique. 

3.  The  histrionic  abilities  of 
reporters  will  supersede  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  inquiries. 

4.  Newsmen  will  be  obligfed  to 
perform  as  actors  rather  than 
as  agfents  for  public  'informa¬ 
tion. 

On  Other  Hand 

On  the  other  hand,  some  edi¬ 
tors  say: 

1.  The  “live”  conference  is  a 
good  thing:,  it  may  develop  a 
greater  sense  of  participation  in 
public  affairs. 

2.  Senator  Kennedy  is  skillful 
in  avoiding  inflammatory  com¬ 
ment,  the  risk  is  worth  taking. 

3.  Newsmen  will  be  required 
to  know  their  subject  matter  be¬ 
fore  asking  a  question ;  the  pres¬ 
ident,  too,  will  be  Wter  ac¬ 
quainted  with  everyday  matters. 

4.  “Live"  telecasts  are  a  natu¬ 
ral  extension  of  techniques 
which  have  been  changing  since 
the  days  when  presidents  in¬ 
sisted  on  written  questions  in 
advance  or  confined  their  an¬ 
swers  to  third  person  comment. 

5.  As  for  being  actors  in  a 
staged  performance,  it  might 
be  fun  and  could  build  up  a  pub¬ 
lic  interest  in  the  press. 

Already  there  have  been  in¬ 
ternational  repercussions  to  the 
idea.  Sir  Harmar  Nicholls,  a 
conservative  in  the  British  Par¬ 
liament,  expressed  the  worried 
view  that  hasty  replies  by  the 
president  might  be  dang:erous 
sparks  in  world  affairs. 

But  Senator  Kennedy  dis¬ 


missed  this  notion  with  the 
comment  that  he  didn’t  con¬ 
sider  any  questions  asked  by  the 
American  press  as  being  “slick.” 

One  Step  Further 

The  “live”  telecast  will  be 
going  one  step  beyond  the  tech¬ 
nique  employed  by  White  House 
Press  Secretary  James  Hagerty 
on  Presient  Eisenhower’s,  con¬ 
ferences.  He  has  permitted  tap¬ 
ing  and  filming  of  the  press 
give-and-take  but  reserved  the 
right  to  edit  before  releasing, 
on  the  ground  that  the  Presi¬ 
dent  should  be  safeguarded 
against  the  possibility  of  error 
or  mis-statement.  However,  he 
has  seldom  changed  any  of  the 
text. 

In  agreeing  to  accept  the 
“live”  programming  for  prim; 
evening  time,  representatives 
the  three  major  networks  Wi 
mindful,  naturally,  of  the 
that  in  the  early  days  of 
present  administration  rei 
ing  of  President  Eisenho 
half-hour  news  confere 
didn’t  win  high  audience 
ings.  In  later  years  only 
cerpts  from  them  have 
used  to  embellish  news  sho' 

An  interesting  point  is  th 
Robert  Fleming,  the  America! 
Broadcasting  Company’s  Wash¬ 
ington  representative,  said  Mr. 
Hagerty  had  not  been  consulted 
on  the  matter  of  airing  the 
Kennedy  conferences.  Mr.  Hag¬ 
erty  is  slated  to  be  a  top  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  ABC  shortly  after 
Inauguration  Day. 

Many  details  of  Senator  Ken¬ 
nedy’s  press  conference  ar¬ 
rangements  are  still  being 
worked  out.  Among  them  is  the 
question  of  allowing  advertising 
sponsorship  of  the  “live”  tele¬ 
casts.  His  press  secretary, 
Pierre  Salinger,  said  he  would 
have  to  refer  this  point  to  the 
new  President  before  announc¬ 
ing  any  policy.  Some  network 
officials  have  pointed  out  that 
transcripts  of  presidential  news 
conferences  have  appeared  in 
newspapers  with  ads  alongside. 


DAVID  STARR,  associate  edi¬ 
tor,  Long  Inland  Press — “Live 
press  conferences  are  neither 
news  nor  entertainment,  there¬ 
fore  a  dismal  flop.  The  give-and- 
take  of  a  press  conference  does 
not  lend  itself  to  live  TV  melo- 
dramatization.  To  be  effective  at 
all,  it  would  have  to  be  scripted, 
rehearsed  and  cued.  That  would 
make  it  as  drearily  phony  as 
many  of  TV’s  socalled  news 
shows.” 

«  •  * 

Risk  To  Be  Taken 

SCOTT  NEWHALL,  execu¬ 
tive  editor.  Son  Francisco 
Chronicle — “This_j;^^^£lightly 
delayed  ej 
niquej 
I  hi 
tl 


Jnrfc.'iox  ^ 

"It  would 

press  confereiice^T^^ltS^  are 
and  continue  personal  Presi¬ 
dential  reports  to  the  nation  on 
TV.” 

•  •  • 

Glittering  Allure 

MICHAEL  J.  OGDEN,  man¬ 
aging  editor,  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Journal  and  Bulletin — “Putting 
conferences  live  on  television  on 
prime  evening  time  could  be  a 
valuable  service  that  would  in¬ 
form  and  educate  the  public.  It 
might  also  be  an  idea  to  have 
an  occasional  non-televised  press 
conference,  if  there  is  anything 
to  the  argument  that  a  TV  plat- 


!So  Jack,  Please  ! 

JFK’s  okay,  but,  please,  not 
Jack  in  headlines,  president¬ 
elect  Kennedy  pleaded  with  the 
press  this  week.  He  wasn’t 
making  a  strong  protest,  but 
merely  saying  he  believes  the 
use  of  his  first  name  isn’t  in 
keeping  with  the  dignity  of  the 
presidency.  The  matter  was 
brought  up  by  a  reporter.  In 
the  final  analysis,  the  senator 
added,  the  choice  of  Kennedy, 
JFK  or  Jack  rests  with  the 
editors. _ 

form  has  a  glittering  allure  for 
the  hams  at  the  expense  of  the 
thoughtful  questioners.” 

•  «  « 

All  lo  the  Good 

PAUL  VEBLEN,  executive 
editor,  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News  Press  —  “Newspapermen 
with  competitive  considerations 
in  mind  put  themselves  in  an 
untenable  position  when  they 
resist  moves  to  increase  and 
clarify  the  flow  of  information 
between  g:overnment,  officials 
d  citizens.  Televised  Presi- 
1  press  conferences  would 
understanding  of  gov- 
problems  and  policies 
all  to  the  good, 
opponents  of  the 
have  overstated 
that  the  TV  con- 
greatly  increase 
it  can  come  from 
tongue  or  inept 
question.  Those 
>n-existent  under 
dures  by  any 

President’s  roles 
and  shape  public 
ised  press  confer- 
.he  public  interest  in 
!t  would  spring  from 
ontaneity  would  help  the 
Sent  fulfill  that  role  effec- 
ely.” 

•  •  « 

Grave  Harm  Possible 

CHARLES  G.  MURRAY, 
managing  editor,  Poughkeepsie 
(N.  Y.)  Journal — “This  will  be 
a  further  mutilation  of  the  press 
conference  and  the  substitution 
of  more  theatrics  for  the  serious 
business  of  probing  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mind  for  the  enlighten¬ 
ment  of  the  public  on  the  vital 
issues  of  the  day.  Moreover, 
grave  harm  to  the  national  inter¬ 
est  could  result  from  televising 
to  the  world  matters  which 
might,  on  reflection,  be  found 
needing  correction,  fuller  ex- 
{Continued  on  page  10) 
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60  YEARS 


OF  GREAT  NEWSPAPER  FEATURES 


mttsmn 

By  George  Gately.  The  cat  who 

charmed  his  way  into  the  hearts  of 
millions  of  readers.  A  $12  million  televi¬ 
sion  production  makes  this  crafty  cat  big¬ 
ger  and  better  than  ever  before!, 


D.  L.  STEWART:  SUSAN  BONDY. 

Refreshing  and  funny,  this  Practical  "hands-on” 
maie's  eye  point  of  view  money  lessons  that  help 
details  the  joys  and  frustra-  your  readers  overcome 
tions  of  family  life  in  the  their  fears  about  personal 
tradition  of  Erma  eombeck.  finances.  (2  days) 

(3  days) 


LOUIS 

RUKEYSER: 

Today’s  leader  in  the  world 
of  financial  journalism. 
Economic  commentary 
from  the  host  of  "Wall 
Street  Week.”(1  day) 


CARROLL  RIGHTER  Internationally 
renowned  astrologer  lights  up  your  sky. 

(7  days) 

STOP  KILLING  YOURSELF.  Dr. 

Peter  J.  Steincrohn  writes  about  medical 
problems  and  symptoms  in  plain  English. 
Good  for  what  ails  you.  (5  days) 

TAKING  STOCK  By  Malcolm  Berko. 

Realistic  answers  to  tough  questions 
about  personal  finances.  (2  days) 

JOHN  KEASLER  belongs  in  your 
papers  with  his  humorously  satirical  style 
of  writing.  (4  days) 

CAPITAL  FARE  BY  Andrew  Tully. 

Distinguished  Fellow  in  Journalism  — 
1982-83,  Heritage  Foundation.  (4  days) 

- NEW - 


COMICS 

JOE  PALOOKA  by  Tony  DIPreta. 

Still  the  Number  One  heavyweight  champ 
of  comics.  (6  days) 

STOKER  THE  BROKER  by  Henry 
Boltinoff.  Best  Syndicated  Panel  — 

1982  —  Nat’l.  Cartoonist  Society.  (5  days) 


ZAP  I  By  Bob  Kraus  and  Tony 
Tallarico.  The  Video  Game  Comic  you 
play  with  a  pencil. 

TEXT  FEATURES: 

BEFORE  AND  AFTER  IN  THE 
SOAPS  by  Sell  Groves.  Keeping  your 
avid  Soap  Opera  lovers  apprised  of  every 
move.(1  day) 


MORGAN  STRONG 

In-depth  interviews  with  today’s  world 
leaders. 

THE  WEATHER  NUT 

By  J.  W.  Savage.  Something  for  your  fair 
weather  readers.  Everybody  talks  about 
the  weather,  and  J.  W.  Savage  has  done 
something  about  it.  (6  days) 


GEORGE  DANBY’S  EDITORIAL 
CARTOONS.  Winner  of  the  DPI  Best 
Political  Cartoon.  Timely,  insightful, 
penetrating  political  cartoons.  (3  days) 

GRAFFITI.  Sharp,  crisp  one-column, 
one-liners  with  more  impact  than  most 
columns.  (6  days) 

THIS  FUNNY  WORLD.  First-rate  com¬ 
ic  panel  from  the  most  distinguished  pro¬ 
fessionals  in  the  business.  (6  days) 

SCRAM-LETS  by  Bob  Pollan.  A  cap¬ 
tivating  word  game  all  members  of  the 
family  will  enjoy.  (7  days) 

STARGAZER  by  Bob  Pollan.  A  new 

approach  to  stargazing.  Delightful 
messages  from  a  man  who  has  a  way 
with  the  stars.  (7  days) 


SOAP  BUBBLES  by  Sell  Grovea. 

The  inside  story  on  what  your  readers 
want  to  know.  One  of  the  hottest  TV  hap¬ 
penings  in  America.  (1  day) 

FIELDING  R.  WILSON  PREDICTS 

Tells  you  today  what’s  going  to  happen 
tomorrow.  Considered  by  many  to  be  the 
Criswell  of  the  80s  and  90s.  (1  day) 


THAT’LL  BE  THE  DAY: 

An  anthology  of  life’s  littie 
ironies  reminding  us  that 
nothing  is  funnier  than  ourselves. 

(6  days) 


(Camera-ready,  AP  DataFeatures  and  UPl  News  Wire  services  available.) 


THE  McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE.  INC. 

537  Steamboat  Road,  Greenwich,  CT  06830,  (800)  243-3313 


News-Editorial 

worries  about  presidential  “live” 
press  conferences,  government 
secrecy,  safe  coverage  of  race 
riots  and  the  public’s  image  of  the 
press.  The  decade  ends  on  the 
massive  coverage  of  the  Kennedy 
assassination  as  TV  news  comes  of 
age. 


AGAINST  CENSORSHIP — Richard  M.  Ni»on.  taeond  from  laft.  ehah 
with  Datreit  Pratt  Club  mambart  bafera  crificixin^  Pratidanf  Kannady't. 
bid  for  pratt  ditciplina.  Othart  from  fha  laff  ara  Martin  S.  Haydan,. 
aditor  of  tha  Oatroit  Nawt;  Mrt.  Vir9inia  Wagmann,  club  mambar; 

and  Stoddard  Whita,  club  pratidant.  ^ 


Panelists  Agree:  Journalistic 
Code  Violated  at  Little  Rock 


Reporters  Became  Participants 
And  Some  from  North  Took  Sides 

By  Philip  N,  Schuyler 


PiTss  coverage  of  what  was 
called  the  “Little  Rock  War”  of 
last  September  was  argued  heat¬ 
edly,  but  good-naturedly  and 
with  some  wry  humor  Monday 
night,  Oct.  28,  at  the  Overseas 
Press  Club,  New  York. 

Five  newsmen  who  were  at 
the  “front”  when  nine  Negroes 
went  to  Central  High  School 
agreed  that  journalistic  rules 
and  traditions  were  broken  by 
the  way  the  story  was  handled. 

^Responsibility’  Panel 

On  the  panel  were  four  from 
the  North  and  one  Britisher.  It 
was  set  up  as  part  of  a  series 
on  “Responsibility  in  Communi¬ 
cations”  by  David  Shefrin,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System, 
chairman  of  the  club’s  special 
events  committee.  Participating 
were: 

Dr.  Benjamin  Fine,  education 
editor.  New  York  Times,  who 
was  attacked  by  the  Little  Rock 
mob  Sept.  23; 


Bob  Considine,  International 
News  Seiwice; 

James  Hicks,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Amsterdam 
News,  also  beaten  up; 

Bob  Allison,  CBS  News, 

Stanley  Mays,  London  Daily 
Mirror,  who,  after  brief  open¬ 
ing  remarks  practiced  British 
restraint. 

The  Southern  newspaper  man 
who  was  not  on  the  panel  nor 
identifiable  among  the  nearly 
150  gathered  in  the  club  to  hear 
the  debate  came  out  with  some 
glory.  Mentioned  and  praised  by 
name  were  Harry  S.  Ashmore, 
Arkansas  Gazette  editor,  and 
Horace  Wells,  Clinton  (Tenn.) 
Courier  editor. 

Journalistic  rules  and  tradi¬ 
tions  were  violated  by  the  north¬ 
erners  who  became  involved  in 
the  story  themselves,  instead  of 
remaining  imparital  observers, 
the  panel  reported. 

War  Between  Media 

Asked  about  editorial  com¬ 


ment  that  some  TV  reporters 
had  set  up  their  own  stories  that 
tended  to  “incite  to  riot,”  Mr. 
Allison  commented  first  that 
there  was  a  war  on  between 
newspapers  and  TV.  Then  he 
told  of  how  he  had  asked  a 
group  of  children  to  take  out 
and  wave  Confederate  flags 
again  when  the  cameras  failed 
to  catch  the  scene  as  spontane¬ 
ously  acted.  He  said  newspaper 
reporters  were  guilty  of  the 
same  sort  of  thing.  'There  was 
.in  outburst  of  laughter  from 
the  newspapermen. 

Mr.  Allison  charged: 

“1.  The  rule  that  reporters 
don’t  make  news  was  violated 
by  both  colored  and  white  news¬ 
papermen. 

“2.  The  rule  that  reporters 
don’t  take  sides  and  don’t  get 
involved  in  a  story  they  are  cov¬ 
ering  was  likewise  broken. 
Newspapermen  were  used  as 
sources  of  information  by  FBI 
and  local  police.  Tape  record¬ 
ings  and  pictures  taken  by  the 
newsmen  have  been  used  as 
evidence  in  court.  Newspaper¬ 
men  have  been  called  as  wit¬ 
nesses  in  trials. 

November  25.  J9S7 
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Howtopidc 
the  number  one 
nev^«paper  in  a 
two  paper  town. 


In  a  city  like  Dallas,  you 
might  as  well  start  with  reader- 
ship.  Because  the  numbers  can 
be  astounding.  In  the  most 
recent  Scarborough  study,  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald  holds  the 
overall  readership  lead.  And 
not  just  in  the  vital  Dallas 
County  market,  but  in  the  6 
county  PMSA,  the  SMS  A  and 
the  entire  ADI  as  well.i 

Next,  your  pick  for  the 
number  one  newspaper  should 
deliver  the  targets  you  need. 
Well  that  same  study  proves  the 
Times  Herald  to  be  the  daily 
newspaper  of  choice  for  house¬ 
holds  in  the  PMSA  and  Dallas 
County  with  an  annual  income 
of  $35,000  or  better.  And  in  all 
four  markets,  we  have  dramatic 
leads  among  important  demo¬ 
graphic  groups  like  working 
women,  women  ages  18-34  and 
25-492.  We’ve  even  captured 
the  readership  lead  among  new 


residents  moving  to  Dallas^. 
Readers  who’ve  made  the  news¬ 
paper  selection  they  can  live 
with  for  years  to  come.  And 
for  unmatched  Total  Market 
Coverage,  we  offer  our  Times 
Herald  Extra.  A  weekly,  mail- 
delivered  version  of  the  Herald 
that  delivers  even  more  buyers 
because  coupled  with  the  Herald 
it  reaches  virtually  every  house¬ 
hold  in  Dallas. 

The  number  one  news¬ 
paper  should  also  be  available 


fresh  to  readers  all  day  long.  In 
Dallas,  only  the  Times  Herald 
delivers  both  a  Morning  and 
Afternoon  Edition. 

And  the  number  one 
newspaper  should  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  editorial  product  in  town. 
An  award  winning,  nationally 
acclaimed  newspaper.  Well,  the 
only  Dallas  paper  ever  to  win 
the  coveted  Pulitzer  Prize  is  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald.  And 
we’ve  done  it  three  times. 

If  you’re  still  trying  to 
figure  out  which  Dallas  news¬ 
paper  covers  more  of  the 
market,  stick  to  the  facts. 

Your  choice  will  be  the  same 
paper  more  and  more  readers 
m  Dallas  choose  every  day. 

The  Dallas  Times  Herald.  If 
you’d  like  to  know  more  about 
being  number  one,  call  Bob 
Sproat,  Vice  President,  Adver¬ 
tising,  of  the  Dallas  Times  Her¬ 
ald  at  (214)  744-6474. 


Dal  las  Times  Herald 


Sources:  Scarborough’s  National  Newspaper  Audience  Ratings  Study  1983.  >Based  on  Five  Issue  Cume  Daily  and  Four  Issue  Cume  Sunday.  'Based  on  average  issue. 

^Dallas  Times  Herald  Continuing  Market  Survey,  conducted  by  Kirby  Marketing  Research.  Inc..  1.230  telephone  interviews.  PMSA.  second  quarter.  1983.  Represented  nationally  by 
Branham  Newspaper  Sales  Atlanta.  Boston.  Charlotte.  Chicago.  Dallas.  Denver.  Detroit.  Kansas  City.  Los  Angeles.  Miami.  Minneapolis.  Omaha.  Philadelphia.  Portland,  San  Francisco 


CIRCULATION 


Year-'^Round  Promotion 
Builds  Carrier  Morale 

By  R.  Earie  Gregory,  Circulation  Manager 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  News-Piedmont 


The  backbone  of  any  circula¬ 
tion  operation  is  the  newspaper- 
boy. 

Since  the 
newspaperboy 
must  be  trained 
and  advised  dur¬ 
ing  his  route  ex¬ 
perience,  assur¬ 
ing  both  him  and 
the  newspaper 
the  fullest  utili¬ 
zation  of  his 
ability,  it  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  the 
first  step  in  any  ©r*gory 
circulation  oper¬ 
ation  is  a  well  trained  force  of 
conscientious,  dedicated  carrier 
advisors. 

Aside  from  such  factors  as 
pay,  car  allowance  and  special 
incentives,  we  use  the  following 
activities  to  train  all  carrier  ad¬ 
visors.  Regular  meetings  at 
which  current  promotions  as 
well  as  long  range  solution  of 
problems  are  discussed.  At  these 
meetings  carrier  advisors  them¬ 
selves  participate,  often  per¬ 
forming  skits  or  discussing  an 


assigned  subject.  jDepartment 
heads  are  called  on  to  discuss 
their  problems  with  our  group 
of  carrier  advisors. 

Library  for  Advisors 

A  library  is  maintained  for 
the  use  of  all  of  the  men — con¬ 
tents  of  this  library  being  di¬ 
vided  equally  between  books  on 
circulation.  Audit  Bureau,  sales 
material  and  inspirational  type 
books  which  will  help  us  keep 
these  men  in  a  positive  frame  of 
mind. 

Study  material  has  been  com¬ 
piled  and  edited  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  This  material  is 
compulsory  reading  and  study 
material  and  covers  every  aspect 
of  circulation  work  from  the 
“Psychology  of  Handling  Boys” 
to  “How  to  Answer  No.” 

Pi'obably  the  greatest  single 
aspect  of  our  carrier  advisor 
program  is  that  all  men  serve 
regularly  on  committees.  It  is 
our  firm  belief  that  a  committee 
operation  is  good,  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  planning  but 
also  that  of  execution. 

JWy  27,  1957 


Circulation 

promotion  picks  up  steam  as 
all  wartime  newsprint  re¬ 
strictions  disappear.  Price 
per  copy  rises  without  loss; 
yet,  money  allocated  for 
circulation  research  is  the 
least  of  any  newspaper 
department  as  publishers 
seek  improved  product. 


Papers  Raise 
Their  Prices 
Without  Loss 

Fabrutiy  18.  1961 


British  Isles 
Tour  Is  Open 
For  48  Coders 

April  17,  1964 


$40  Million  in  5  Y  ears  for  Newspaper  Research 


Daily  newspapers,  related 
organizations,  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers,  suppliers  and  jour¬ 
nalism  schools  surveyed  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  invested  $40,711,395 
for  research  over  a  five-year 
period  through  1960. 

“The  inve.stnient  in  research 
in  1960  alone  was  close  to 
$11,000,000,”  Joyce  A.  Swan, 
executive  vicepresident  of  the 
Minneupnlin  Star  and  Trihitne, 
reported  to  the  ANPA  meeting 
Thursday  morning. 

.Survey  Incuniplele 

Mr.  Swan  said  the  survey  was 
incomplete.  Newsprint  pro¬ 
ducers,  for  instance,  known  to 
l)e  involved  in  substantial  re¬ 
search  related  to  newspapers, 
were  not  asked  for  information 
for  inclusion  in  this  report.  Nor 
were  the  U.S.  companies  con¬ 
ducting  graphic  arts  research 
programs  asked  to  tell  how 


much  of  their  expenditures  are 
related  to  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

A  number  of  newspapers  re¬ 
ported  they  did  not  have  figures 
because  research  time  and  expen¬ 
ditures  are  not  separated  from 
other  costs.  Furthermore,  the 
policies  of  other  newspapers  did 
not  permit  release  of  the  infor¬ 
mation. 

The  report  kept  individual 
replies  to  the  questionnaire  con¬ 
fidential.  Only  total  figures  were 
relea.sed. 

“Although  about  SO*;?-  of  U.S. 
daily  circulation  is  represented 
in  the  survey,  these  totals  should 
not  be  projected  to  cover  the 
entire  U.S.  daily  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness,”  the  report  stated. 

Room  for  More 

Mr.  Swan  concluded  “there  is 
no  room  for  smugness  or  com¬ 
placency  in  viewing  the  invest¬ 
ments  for  newspaper  and  related 
research.”  He  said  it  is  unlikely 


any  concerned  believe  they  are 
spending  as  much  on  research 
as  they  should. 

“The  boards  and  staff  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  ANPA  Research  In¬ 
stitute  and  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  ANPA  have  deep  convic¬ 
tions  that  additional  investments 
ought  to  be  made  in  research 
just  as  fast  as  money  is  avail¬ 
able,”  Mr.  Swan  said. 

According  to  the  breakdown 
of  the  total,  217  newspapers 
during  the  five-year  period  in¬ 
vested  $20,004,968  or  49.1%  of 
the  total  in  the  five  year  period ; 
$3,352,481  or  48.7%  of  the  total 
in  1960. 

ANPA  —  $427,057  in  five 
years;  $90,133  in  1960. 

ANPA  Research  Institute — 
$1,927,985  in  five  years;  $482,- 
285  in  1960: 

Bureau  of  Advertising — $1,- 
909,000  in  five  years;  $455,000 
in  1960; 

11  organizations  associated 
with  newspapers — $6,934,045  in 


five  years;  $1,688,754  in  1960; 

24  newspaper  equipment  man¬ 
ufacturers  —  $5,564,500  in  five 
years;  $1,671,878  in  1960; 

21  newspaper  representatives, 
$2,757,600  in  five  years,  $674,- 
616  in  1960; 

11  state  newspaper  associa¬ 
tions — $498,143  in  five  years; 
$111,285  in  1960; 

23  Journalism  schools — $688,- 
097  in  five  years;  $451,470  in 
1960. 

The  research  expenditures  of 
the  217  dailies  was  broken  down 
as  follows: 

Advertising  departnicnts  — 
$10,024,394  in  five  years;  $2,- 
.506,626  in  1960; 

News  and  editorial — $2,092,- 
592  in  five  years;  $536,261  in 
1960; 

Circulation — $1,492,764  in  five 
years;  $423,536  in  1960; 

Production — $3,823,915  in  five 
years;  $1,186,666  in  1960; 

Other  —  $2,571,303  in  five 
years;  $699,392  in  1960. 

April  29.  1961 
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Press  Urged  to  Help  U.S. 
Beat  U.S.S.R.  in  Science 

November  30,  1957 


Media  Exec 
Hails  Trend 
In  Rate  Cards 

Advertisers  and  agencies 
“should  be  delighted”  at  the 
trend  among  newspapers  to  re¬ 
vamp  rate  and  discount  struc¬ 
tures,  Leonard  Hyde,  media 
supervisor  of  Leo  Burnett  Com¬ 
pany,  Detroit,  said  this  week. 

“This  is  evidence  of  a  grow¬ 
ing  realism  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers  in  approaching  not  only 
their  own  selling  problems,  but 
the  marketing  problems  of  ad¬ 
vertisers,”  Mr.  Hyde  told  E&P. 

“It  is  likely  that  considerable 
initial  confusion  will  result  from 
the  variety  of  discount  struc¬ 
tures  and  package  plans  being 
offered.  Nevertheless,  I  think  we 
should  applaud  the  newspapers 
and  their  representatives  for  the 
start  that  has  been  made.  Given 
time,  I  am  sure  that  the  difficul¬ 
ties  will  be  smoothed  out,  and 
the  inconsistencies  minimized. 

“Insofar  as  possible,  effort 
should  be  directed  toward  stand¬ 
ardization  of  rate  structures  and 
card  format  among  newspapers 
which  have  the  same  general 
type  of  plan.” 

“I  am  also  mindful  of  the 
temptation  some  newspapers  will 
face — that  of  raising  open  rates 
to  compensate  for  the  new  dis¬ 
counts,  and  I  hope  that  none 
will  succumb  to  this.” 

January  14,  1961 


CIRCULATION 

Machine  Wraps,  Ties 
And  Inserts  Samples 


San  Francisco 

An  automatic  machine  which 
will  wraj)  samples  of  a  product 
into  newspapers  was  displayed 
here  during  ICMA  convention 
sessions  recently. 

Paper-Man  also  will  combine, 
fold,  wrap  and  tie  two  separate 
sections  of  a  newspaper  without 
reducing  production  speed,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Stepper  Associates 
Inc.,  of  Olathe,  Kans. 

As  an  additional  new  feature 
it  will  wrap  a  regular  size  news- 
jiaper  three  fold  in  the  short 
dimension,  the  manufacturer 
claims. 

These  new  capabilities  added 
to  those  of  early  Paper-Man 
models  provide  a  new  machine, 
according  to  Warren  Hannon  of 
SAL  The  equipment  papers  up 
to  a  300-page  count  in  combina¬ 
tions  of  tabloid  or  magazine  and 
full-size  pages.  And  it  rolls  and 
wraps  papers  by  the  ton,  it  was 
stated. 

New  .S«>rviee 

The  particular  merit  of  the 
machine  lies  in  the  sampling  in¬ 
sertion  feature,  according  to  Mr. 
Hannon.  He  believes  this  will 
enable  newspai)ers  to  provide  a 
service  which  will  be  established 
as  a  great  benefit  to  advei’tisers. 

This  will  enable  the  manufac¬ 
turer  to  jirovide  a  sample  of  his 
jiroduct,  whether  it  be  a  tube  of 


toothjia.ste  or  a  sample  or  fabric, 
he  explained. 

The  sampling  provision  pro¬ 
vides  an  effective  way  of  meet¬ 
ing  television  competition,  he 
declared.  While  the  viewer  can 
see  the  product  demonstrated  on 
tv.  He  may  now  have  the  prod¬ 
uct  for  examination  along  with 
his  newspaper  advertisement, 
Mr.  Hannon  noted. 

The  sample  is  inserted  in  the 
fold  without  loss  of  speed,  he 
advised.  The  sampling  hopper 
is  an  accessory  to  the  new 
Paper- Man  models. 

Other  Features 

This  factor  in  combination 
with  the  ability  to  combine  two 
sections  of  a  newspaper  also 
brought  enthusiastic  comment 
from  F.  E.  Howard  of  L-K-H 
Enterprises,  Oakland,  Calif. 
This  concern  has  been  granted 
the  Northern  California  fran¬ 
chise  for  Paper-Man. 

The  new  features  amplify  a 
basic  product  which  folds  and 
ties,  ties  and  wraps  in  news¬ 
print  or  craft  or  folds  or  in 
water-repellent  paper  at  the 
touch  of  a  button,  Mr.  Howard 
noted. 

Four  models  now  available 
can  handle  up  to  300  page  com¬ 
binations.  The  full-size  page 
limit  is  200  pages. 

July  13,  1963 


'Biggest  Stoiy' 

Right  on  Deadline 

Fairborn,  Ohio 
A  poll  by  staff  members  se¬ 
lecting  the  10  biggest  local  news 
stories  of  1953  was  a  featured 
story  in  the  Dec.  30  issue  of  the 
Fairborn  Daily  Herald. 

But  Old  Man  1953  failed  to 
appreciate  this  effort  to  shove  him 
from  the  stage  before  his  act  was 
finished.  One  hour  before  the 
Dec.  31  deadline  there  was  a  $15,- 
000  kidnap-robbery  —  the  largest 
money  theft  in  the  city’s  history. 

January  9,  1954 


5  GAL  REPORTERS  SAYt 

‘We  Can  Do  Anything 
That  a  Man  Can  Do’ 

Dacambar  14,  1963 
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Production 

innovations  begin  to  sur¬ 
face.  Offset  printing  may 
be  a  possibility  for  large 
daily  newspapers;  and  the 
ANPA  joins  manufacturers 
to  research  new  production 
methods,  especially  in  the 
area  of  ROP  color. 


More  Dailies 
By  1985  Due 
To  Research 

The  newspaper  business  is  no 
longer  a  miser  when  it  comes  to 
technical  research. 

The  1961  budget  of  $600,000 
of  the  ANPA  Research  Insti¬ 
tute,  Inc.  puts  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  near  the  top  of  the  list  of 
trade  groups  with  research  pro¬ 
grams. 

Added  to  this  expenditure  by 
publishers  is  the  money  spent 
by  manufacturers  of  production 
equipment  to  find  new  products 
and  new  processes. 

This  is  part  of  the  messagre  of 
newspaper  service  which  Stan¬ 
ford  Smith,  general  manager  of 
ANPA,  has  been  stressing  in 
talks  to  various  industry  asso¬ 
ciations  recently. 

“The  ANPA,”  he  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Allied  Newspapers 
of  Washington,  “has  demon¬ 
strated  that  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  interested  in  im¬ 
proved  mechanical  production 
procedures  because  publishers 
are  paying  for  this  program 
through  a  substantial  portion 
of  their  ANPA  dues.  Publishers 
are  also  demonstrating  their  in¬ 
terest  by  spending  $100  million 
a  year  for  plant  expansion  and 
modernization.” 

The  research  program  will 
grow  in  the  next  26  years,  he 
said,  because  publishers  want  it 
to  grow. 

Forecasting  a  daily  newspaper 
circulation  of  81  million  by  1985, 
Mr.  Smith  said  the  many  new 
developments  in  production  pro¬ 
cesses  substantiate  the  belief  ex¬ 
pressed  by  well-informed  news¬ 
paper  executives  that  there  may 
well  be  more  newspapers  estab¬ 
lished  and  successfully  operated 
in  the  next  quarter-century. 

Januuy  21.  1961 


Centenary  Festivities 
for  O.  Mergenthaler 


Ottmar  Mergenthaler’s  only 
living  son,  Herman,  has  found  the 
printing  industry  and  the  world-at- 
large  none  too  ready  to  accord  a 
full  measure  of  honor  to  the  man 
who  invented  the  linecasting  ma¬ 
chine  and  advanced  literacy  a 
thousand-fold  overnight 

The  rebuffs,  bred  of  ignorance, 
and  the  discourtesies,  fed  by  dis¬ 
interest,  were  all  behind  him  this 
week  as  Herman  Mergenthaler 
prepared  to  go  to  Western  Ger¬ 
many  and  be  a  guest  of  honor  at 
a  festival  on  the  100th  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  his  father.  May  11. 

A  mere  lad  of  12  when  his  fa¬ 
ther  died  in  1899— only  13  years 
after  the  printing  machine  had 
been  accepted  as  a  success — Her¬ 
man  has  devoted  much  effort  of 
his  adult  life  to  memorializing  the 
genius  who,  in  the  words  of  an 
inscription  in  the  lobby  of  the 
new  Mergenthaler  Vocational 
School  in  Baltimore,  “sparked  a 
chain-reaction  that  created  hun¬ 
dreds  of  industries  and  millions  of 
jobs." 

“More  important,”  this  tribute 
continues,  “he  made  possible  the 
mass  education  and  dissemination 
of  information  that  in  a  single 
generation  advanced  our  level  of 
literacy  by  a  full  century.” 

Not  in  Hall  of  Fame 

Just  30  years  ago,  at  Herman’s 
instigation,  the  annual  convention 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  resolved  to  seek 
a  place  for  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  in 
the  Hall  of  Fame  at  New  York 
University.  Nought  has  come  of 
this  resolution. 

The  inventor’s  son  has  seen  por¬ 
traits  of  his  father  tossed  uncere¬ 
moniously  from  newspaper  com¬ 
posing  rooms  where  previously 
they  had  reposed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  a  shrine.  He  has  had  turned 
down  abruptly  offers  of  financial 
assistance  to  establish,  within  the 
printing  trades,  living  memorials 
to  the  inventor  who  actually  gave 
his  life  to  day-and-night  search 
for  the  answers  to  setting  type 
mechanically.  A  victim  of  tuber¬ 
culosis,  Ottmar  died  at  the  age  of 
45. 

A  full-fledged  biography  of  his 
father  can  never  be  written,  Her¬ 
man  Mergenthaler  explained,  be¬ 
cause  nearly  all  of  his  personal 
papers  were  lost  in  a  fire  that 
destroyed  the  home  in  New  Mex¬ 
ico  where  he  had  taken  his  family 
in  one  of  several  withdrawals 
from  the  confines  of  his  Baltimore 
workshop  in  quest  of  health. 

Aprt  17,  1964 


Artist’s  reprodoctioa  depicts  O. 
Mergenthaler  demonstratiag  his 
machine  to  WUtelaw  Rdd,  who 
named  It  “tlM  Lhaotn***’' 

April  17,  1964 

268  Papers 
Join  Narrower 
Column  Trend 

The  number  of  newspapers  re¬ 
ducing  column  widths  below  12 
picus  passed  260  at  the  start  of 
the  new  year.  Just  a  year  ago  the 
1 1 16  -pica  measure  was  recognised 
as  “standard”  in  a  compact  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  and  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies. 

ANPA  reported  this  week  that 
the  268  dailies  which  have  already 
gone  to  narrower  pages  or  plan  to 
do  so  soon  account  for  two-thirds 
of  the  aggregate  circulation  of  the 
membership.  The  majority  of  the 
reductions  are  to  the  llV6-pica 
width,  with  variations  in  column 
rule  widths. 

Among  the  newest  papers  an¬ 
nouncing  the  change  was  the  Den¬ 
ver  (Colo.)  Post.  Charles  R.  Bux¬ 
ton,  business  manager,  said  a 
saving  of  250  tons  of  newsprint 
annually  is  anticipated  by  cutting 
down  to  63-inch  rolls  and  changing 
mat  shrinkage  from  an  inch  and 
one- 1 6th  to  one-half  inch. 

The  New  York  Times  went  on 
the  1 1 '/6 -pica  standard  Jan.  1,  with 
the  printed  column  1 1  picas  wide. 
(E  &  P.  Jan.  2,  page  13.)  Some 
time  around  Jan.  17  the  Tinnes 
will  use  62-inch  rolls.  Meanwhile, 
according  to  Mechanical  Superin¬ 
tendent  C.  J.  Strang,  the  supply  of 
wider  rolls  on  hand  will  be  run  off. 

Jammy  9,  1964 
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editorial 


Our  Foremost  Problems 

following  were  determined  to  be  the  “top  10”  current  prob- 

lems  of  the  newspaper  business  by  a  survey  of  members  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Managers,  Inc.  at  their  annual  meeting  last 
week  in  Wisconsin: 

1.  Attracting,  training  and  holding  qualified  newspaper  person¬ 
nel,  and  promoting  good  employee  relations. 

2.  Creating  a  better  public  understanding  of  the  functions  and 
service  of  the  newspaper. 

3.  Protecting  the  public  against  government  restrictions  on  ad- 
\  ertising  at  the  federal,  state  and  local  levels. 

4.  Increased  research  and  promotion  of  the  newspaper  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  force  to  retain  the  newspapers’  leading  position  among  adver¬ 
tising  media. 

5.  Study  of  production  economies  and  all  rate  structures  by  in¬ 
dividual  newspapers  to  maintain  adequate  profit  margins  in  the  face 
t)f  steadily  increasing  costs  of  labor,  newsprint,  machinery,  taxes,  etc. 

6.  Protecting  and  fulfilling  the  public’s  right  to  know  about 
activities  of  government  at  all  levels,  resisting  encroachments  on  the 
right  of  public  access  to  public  records  and  public  meetings,  and 
providing  full  news  coverage  of  government  and  public  affairs. 

7.  Recognition  of  community  changes,  including  business  and 
population  shifts,  and  the  need  for  constant  restudy  of  advertising, 
circulation  and  news  coverage  programs  to  meet  such  changes. 

8.  .Aggressive  research  and  cooperation  with  manufacturers 
seeking  development  of  equipment,  machinery  and  other  printing 
processes  which  will  save  time  and  labor  and  which  are  in  the  pur¬ 
chase  range  of  all  newspapers. 

9.  Continuing  study  of  newspaper  typography  and  appearance 
to  present  news  and  advertising  in  the  most  attractive  format  possible 
for  ease  of  reading  and  convenience  of  advertisers. 

10.  Aggressive  editorial  policies  and  expression  in  terms  of  the 
newspapers’  inherent  responsibility  to  the  public. 

The  problems  were  not  listed  in  any  order  of  importance,  since 
the  committee  agreed  that  all  were  of  equal  importance. 

We  agree  with  that  finding,  with  this  one  exception;  The  No.  2 
item  ought  to  be  moved  to  the  head  of  the  action  list.  For  some 
time  there  has  been  discussion  of  an  all-newspaper  drive  of  public- 
relations  for  the  newspaper  business.  Let’s  get  it  started! 

August  24.  1957 


Calls  U.S.  Papers 
Ragbags  of  Trivia 


San  Francisco 

A  lot  of  new  hard  thinking 
is  called  for  if  the  newspaper 
business  is  not  to  go  into  a  de¬ 
cline,  according  to  Francis  Wil¬ 
liams,  visiting  British  newspa¬ 
perman. 

This  view  was  expressed  as 
“a  strong  feeling”  by  the  former 
editor  of  the  London  Daily  Her¬ 
ald  who  is  a  visiting  professor 
at  the  University  of  California 
journalism  department. 

Coupled  with  this  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  some  newspaper 
publishers  are  not  a  bit  out  of 
date,  Mr.  Williams  said. 

His  remarks  appeared  in  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner’s  Sun¬ 
day  Arena  series.  Mr.  Williams 
criticized  the  local  press  as  well 
as  the  national  press.  This  op¬ 
portunity  to  criticize  newspa¬ 
pers  in  a  newspaper  was  quite 
interesting,  he  observed.  The 
offer  was  to  say  what  he 
thought. 

“Too  many  of  your  newspa¬ 
pers  seem  to  me  to  have  become 
vast  amphorous,  characterless 
ragbags  of  trivia  tricked  out 
with  the  chromium  plate  of  in¬ 
numerable  columns  written  by 
people  who  have  been  writing 
too  long  with  too  little  editing,” 
he  declared.  ,3  ,33, 


Weir  Sa-ys  Ad  Business 
In  Throes  oi  Revolution 

Predictions  that  advertising  is 
now  in  the  early  phases  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  revolution  were  made  last 
week  at  the  University  of  Michi¬ 
gan’s  Advertising  Conference  by 
Walter  Weir,  vicepresident.  Dona¬ 
hue  &  Co,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 

Mr.  Weir  declared  that  the  revo¬ 
lution  would  see  “the  callous,  cyn¬ 
ical  appraisal  of  the  public  as 
gullible  oafs  with  14-year-old  men¬ 
talities  overthrown.”  The  revolu¬ 
tion  will  do  these  things,  he  said: 

1 )  Establish  consumer  as  an  in¬ 
telligent,  discriminating  individual, 
regardless  of  his  social  status:  2) 
re-establish  the  importance  of 
well-written  copy,  far  above  the 
highest  level  it  has  enjoyed  in  the 
past. 

“Advertising  as  communication 
will  at  long-last  be  understood  by 
even  advertising  men  themselves,” 
Mr.  Weir  said.  “They  will  real¬ 
ize  that  whether  on  the  printed 
page,  on  the  air  or  at  the  point  of 
sale,  content  is  the  heart  of  the 
message — and  it  must  be  a  real, 
live,  beating  heart  if  it  is  to  keep 
the  blood  flowing  in  the  body  eco- 
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CLASSIHED  CUNIC 

14  ’61  Resolutions 
For  Phone  Solicitors 

By  Daiiiel  L.  Lionel 
CAM,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


A  brainstorming:  session  at  our 
last  Classified  Department  tele¬ 
phone  sales  staff  meeting:  in 
December  produced  14  New 
Year’s  Resolutions  desig:ned  to 
build  additional  volume  for  the 
paper,  help  the  advertisers  get 
better  results  and  enable  the 
solicitors  to  earn  bigger  bonuses 
in  the  year  1961. 

They  are  presented  here  in 
the  order  they  were  offered  by 
the  participating  solicitors,  not 
necessarily  in  the  order  of  im¬ 
portance.  In  this  version  one  is 
given  a  clue  to  the  areas  in 
which  the  solicitors  themselves 
feel  the  greatest  improvements 
are  needed. 

1.  Emphasize  results — not  ads. 
The  prospect  is  only  interested 
in  selling  his  home  or  car,  etc., 
not  in  placing  an  ad.  Stress 
paper’s  ability  to  bring  him  in¬ 
terested  car  hunters  or  home- 
seekers. 

2.  Use  more  facts  and  figures, 
less  hot  air.  Be  specific  about 
circulation,  income  brackets  of 
readers,  testimonials  rather  than 
just  telling  advertiser  to  use  our 
newspaper  to  reach  thousands 
of  high  income  readers,  etc. 

3.  Be  more  enthusiastic.  A 
voice  vibrating  with  enthusiasm 
will  ignite  a  spark  in  prospect. 

4.  Start  each  day  by  review¬ 
ing  the  sales  facts  and  figures 
which  make  our  newspaper  out¬ 
standing  in  its  ability  to  deliver 
able  to  buy  prospects — not  just 
shoppers. 

5.  Make  more  contacts.  The 
law  of  averages  works  in  favor 
of  sales  people  who  make  more 
calls. 

6.  Go  after  more  new  business. 
Use  the  classified  telephone  di¬ 
rectory  as  well  as  other  news¬ 
papers  to  seek  out  prospects  for 
contracts. 

7.  Be  sure  to  ask  for  the  order. 
It’s  surprising  how  many  orders 
can  be  had  for  the  asking. 

8.  Don’t  take  “no”  for  an 
answer.  If  the  prospect  is  a 
logical  one  for  our  newspaper, 
simply  overlook  the  negative  and 
keep  going. 

9.  When  advertiser  says  “no” 
keep  the  door  open.  Always  sug¬ 
gest  a  call  back  later  on. 


10.  Don’t  lose  control  of  sales 
interview.  Don’t  let  prospect 
take  over  or  you’ll  never  get  to 
your  “close.”  Keep  control  of 
conversation. 

11.  Don’t  sell  rate  alone.  Sell 
overwhelming  responsiveness  of 
our  readership  citing  testimon¬ 
ials,  income  brackets,  distribu¬ 
tion,  etc.,  and,  in  addition,  a 
highly  favorable  rate. 

12.  On  call  backs,  bring  new 
information  to  bear.  Better  to 
start  off  with  a  new  testimonial, 
or  news  item  of  interest  we 
carried,  then,  “you  suggested  I 
call  back  today.” 

13.  Be  your  gracious  self 
under  all  circumstances.  Never 
lose  your  poise.  The  customer  is 
entitled  to  be  ill  tempered  or 
grumpy. 

14.  Write  more  descriptive 
copy.  It  gives  the  advertiser  a 
greater  opportunity  for  results. 

The  principle  that  “the  more  you 
tell  the  more  you  rell”  is  justi¬ 
fied  over  and  over  again  each 

JWHMiY  7. 1991 

ARF  To  Set  'Design' 

For  Audience  Studies 

The  Advertising  Research  Foun¬ 
dation  is  proceeding  immediately 
with  the  development  of  a  “de¬ 
sign”  for  audience  studies  of  ma¬ 
jor  media  on  an  integrated  basis. 
A  special  committee  composed  of 
advertiser,  advertising  agency  and 
advertising  media  representatives 
has  been  formed  to  supervise  the 
project,  ARF  Board  Chairman 
Marion  Harper,  Jr.,  announced 
this  week. 

Lyndon  O.  Brown,  vicepresident 
in  charge  of  media,  research  and 
merchandising,  Dancer-Fitzgerald- 
Sample,  Inc.,  has  accepted  the  ap¬ 
pointment  as  chairman. 

The  first  consideration  of  the 
committee  will  be  the  development 
of  a  design  for  an  audience  study 
of  magazines  which  will  be  inte¬ 
grated  with  plans  for  audience 
studies  of  other  media. 

It  is  proposed  that,  if  an  ac¬ 
ceptable  design  for  a  magazine 
study  is  approved  by  the  ARF 
board  of  directors,  the  study  will 
be  conducted  under  ARF  super¬ 
vision.  March  29.  1954 


Advertising 

newapaper  salesmen  have  been 
too  modest  in  selling  their  prod¬ 
uct  says  a  Gallup  study.  The 
bureau  of  Advertising  is  court¬ 
ing  the  retailer  dollar,  E&P 
updates  its  C-I-D,  bulk  and  fre¬ 
quency  discount  plans  for  the 
1961  pre-convention  issue. 

Shell  To  Halt  Ads 
During  Test  Period 

Shell  Oil  Co.  will  halt  its 
“high-frequency”  full-page  news¬ 
paper  schedule  March  1  long 
enough  to  conduct  a  series  of 
Starch  studies  and  other  tests, 
and  will  then  resume  as  heavy 
as  ever  about  the  middle  of  the 
month. 

Jock  Elliott,  account  e.xecu- 
tive  at  Ogilvy,  Ben.son  & 
Mather,  Inc.,  Shell’s  agency,  said 
the  account  is  continuing  to  re¬ 
ceive  “excellent  merchandising 
support  from  newspapers.” 

The  newspapers,  he  said,  are 
helping  to  make  a  survey  of  all 
Shell  service  stations  to  make 
certain  that  point-of-purchase 
advertising  material  are  being 
used.  Shell  dealers  are  also  be¬ 
ing  questioned  on  their  opinion 
of  the  exclusive  newspaper 
drive. 

While  there  is  some  dissent 
being  expressed,  the  majority  of 
Shell  dealers  are  said  to  favor 
the  campaign.  25.1991 


5  Accepted  Ideas 
Of  Reader  Interest 

Five  spheres  of  reeder  interest 
which  shewed  up  most  in  the 
Gallup  survey  of  the  press  were: 

1.  HEALTH — news  of  medieel 
science  end  practice. 

2.  EDUCATION— whet  chil¬ 
dren  ere  studyin9. 

3.  POCKET-BOOK— e  people's 
finenciat  page. 

4.  PERSONAL  VIEWS— whet 
people  think  about  local  prob¬ 
lems,  etc. 

5.  PEOPLE — personality  pre- 

JUy  13,  1957 

Newspaper  1 
Seen  Helping 
AH  Papers 
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INNOVATORS  ARE 

INEVITABLY 

CONTROVERSIAL 

It  is,  however,  the  rare  person  or  group  or  business 
that  can  bring  cqmmTtment  as  well  as  innovation  to  the 
marketplace. 

In  1973,  Jim  Lennane  started  System  Integrators  with 
five  employees  and  less  than  $20,000  in  capital.  People 
thought  him  impulsive,  selling  one  successful  business  to  be^ 
gin  a  new  one.  In  1975,  System  Integrators  introduced  its  first 
product.  System  22.  Not  a  radical  departure  from  other 
systems,  but  a  respectable  entry  into  the  competitive  world  of 
text  publishing. 

Four  years  later,  Sll  introduced  its  second  product. 
System./55.  A  radical  departure.  With  Tandem  NonStop'“ 
computers  and  innovative  Coyote  VOTs  and  software, 

System  55  catapulted  the  company  into  the  industry's  lead¬ 
ership  position.  And  stirred  the  controversy. 

Today,  System  Integrators  is  moving  ahead  in  new 
product  development.  The  controversy  continues.  Because 
the  ingenuity  continues.  And  the  commitment  deepens.  In  the 
last  few  months,  Sll  made  a  major  commitment  by  becoming 
a  public  corporation.  With  sales  funning  at  a  $50  million 
annual  rate  and  over  350  employees,  it  continues  to  serve 
publications  and  news  services  worldwide. 

Ask  us  if  we’re  committed  to  what  we’re  doing.  The 
answer  is  y6s.  Always. 


System  Integrators,  Inc. 

Headquarters 
Sacramento,  California 
916/929-9481  > 


Offices 

Manchester,  New  Hampshire 
New  York,  New  York 
Hamburg,  West  Germany 
Swindon,  Great  Britain 
Sydney,  Australia 


F.  Mifchael  Faubert 
Vicei-President  of  Engineering 


— <  a. 


Alden  L  Edwards 
V/ce-Pres/denf  of  Sales 


Daniel  A.  Macuga 
Executive  Vice-President 


/e, 


'John  R.  Serences 
Vice-President  of  Software 
Research  and  Development 


//  V 


James  P.  Lennane 
President 


‘Honesty’  Reflected 
In  Volkswagen  Ads 


A  month  before  Doyle  Dane 
Bembach  was  announced  as  the 
United  States  advertising 
agency  by  Volkswagen  of  Amer¬ 
ica  in  May  1959,  an  important 
visit  took  place  at  the  Volks- 
wagenwerk  A.G.,  at  Wolfsberg, 
West  Germany. 

William  Bembach,  president 
of  the  agency,  headed  the  list  of 
visitors.  Others  were  Ned  Doyle, 
executive  vicepresident,  Edward 
T.  Russell,  vicepresident  and  ac¬ 
count  supervisor,  and  Helmut 


Krone,  art  supervisor.  Their 
hosts  were  C.  H.  Hahn,  vicepres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager  of 
the  U.  S.  branch,  and  Prof. 
Heinz  Nordhoff,  the  company 
director. 

Fresh  Viewpoint 

A  policy  of  the  agency  is  that 
no  campaign  is  ever  plotted,  no 
copy  written,  until  a  thorough 
study  of  the  product  to  be  ad¬ 
vertised  is  made.  Thus  all  pre¬ 
conceived  notions  are  elimi¬ 
nated,  a  fresh  viewpoint  ob¬ 
tained.  After  a  week  of  close 
inspection  and  many  questions 
as  the  agency  executives  sought 
answers  to  the  why  of  this  and 
the  why  of  that,  Mr.  Bembach 
said: 

“Our  job  must  be  to  make  our 
advertising  copy  truly  reflect 
the  honesty  that  has  gone  into 
the  making  of  this  automobile. 
That  is  the  essence  of  this  prod¬ 
uct,  and  it  must  be  conveyed  to 
the  consumer.” 

From  the  first  Volkswagen  ad 
that  appeared  in  August  1959, 
those  responsible  for  the  ac¬ 
count  have  tried  to  do  what  Mr. 
Bembach  suggested,  Mr.  Rus¬ 
sell  said  this  week.  There  have 
been  about  26  ads  prepared 
since  then.  All  have  projected 
the  image  of  an  automobile 
honestly  constructed. 

“All  of  us  have  gone  back  to 
Germany  at  least  once  since  that 
first  visit”,  Mr.  Russell  said. 
“We  have  gone  to  other  Volks¬ 
wagen  plants  at  Hannover,  Kas¬ 


sel  and  Osnabmch.  Twelve  other 
members  of  the  agency  staff 
have  traveled  to  Germany  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the 
product.” 

The  first  DDB  ad  asked  the 
question  “Is  Volkswagen  Con¬ 
templating  a  Change?”  The 
query  was  most  pertinent  since 
the  American  cars  were  about 
to  show  their  new  1960  models. 
The  copy  went  on  to  explain 
that  the  answer  was  “yes”  as 
far  as  the  heart  of  the  car  was 
concerned,  but  “no”  on  just  the 
face. 

A  recent  ad  showed  two  cars 
labeled  1960  and  1961  that 
looked  exactly  alike. 

“Can  you  see  the  27 
changes?”  was  the  question 
asked.  Then  the  copy  honestly 
continued: 

“This  is  the  first  picture  of 
the  new  1961  Volkswagen. 

“It  looks  just  like  the  1960 
model. 

“It  isn’t  longer  or  shorter.  No 
fins  added.  No  fins  taken  off. 
Tail  lights  haven’t  been  altered. 
Fenders  are  the  same  shape. 
There’s  no  planned  obsolescence 
in  a  VW. 

“Money  hasn’t  been  used  in 
costly  retooling  for  a  yearly 
model  change.  It’s  been  put 
into  the  car  to  give  you  a  better 
Volkswagen  for  the  same  price. 
For  example: 

“The  1961  VW  engine  has  4 
more  horsepower.  (While  this 
doesn’t  exactly  put  the  Volks¬ 
wagen  in  the  horsepower  race, 
it  adds  a  nice  extra  touch  of 
liveliness  to  the  acceleration.) 

“All  forward  gears  are  now 
synchromesh  —  including  first. 
You  shift  down  from  second  to 
first  (even  while  you’re  moving) 
as  easily  as  you  shift  into  any 
other  gear. 

“The  front  tmnk  is  almost 
two-thirds  larger  inside,  and 
yet  no  larger  outside. 

“Windshield  wipers  are  now 
standard  equipment,  at  no  extra 
cost. 

“With  all  these  improvements 
(and  23  more)  the  1961  VW  is 
still  only  $1,565.  And  this  price 
includes  electric  windshield 
wipers  and  the  built-in  heater/ 
defroster. 

“Come  in  and  drive  the  1961 
Volkswagen  today.  It’s  the  best 
VW  yet,  for  27  reasons.” 

Leader  Among  Imports 

Such  honest  copy  has  kept  it 
at  the  top  of  the  automobile  im¬ 
ports.  Based  on  registrations 
for  November  1960,  the  Volks¬ 


wagen  sedan  is  doing  47%  of  all 
the  imports.  Sales  of  about 
130,000  cars  in  1959  increased 
to  150,000  in  1960.  Sales  are 
continuing  in  1961  on  a  waiting 
list  basis. 

February  4,  1961 


Nicaraguan 
Editor  Tells 
Of  Torture 

The  dictatorial  regime  of 
President  Luis  Somoza  of  Nica¬ 
ragua  is  stifling  press  freedom 
with'  a  constant  threat  of  im¬ 
prisonment  and  brain-washing 
by  torture  of  newspaper  editors, 
a  refugee  Nicaraguan  editor 
charged. 

Pedro  Joaquin  Chamorro,  for¬ 
mer  editor  of  La  Prensa,  Ma¬ 
nagua,  Nicaragua,  was  inter¬ 
viewed  in  the  offices  of  the  In¬ 
ter-American  Press  Association, 
whose  director,  James  B.  Canel, 
sen’ed  as  interpreter. 

Senor  Chamorro  later  went  to 
Washington  and  made  formal 
complaint  to  the  Freedom  of  the 
Press  Committee  of  lAPA. 

The  editor,  who  escaped  from 
a  prison  in  Nicaragua,  has 
written  a  book  about  dictator¬ 
ships  in  Central  America,  espe¬ 
cially  in  his  own  country,  and  it 
is  being  published  in  Mexico. 

When  President  Anastasio  So¬ 
moza,  father  of  the  present 
President,  was  assassinated  in 
1956,  Senor  Chamorro  was 
thrown  into  prison  for  alleged 
complicity  in  the  affair. 

October  19,  1957 
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sLOPrr  COPT 

ROtlMlt  It  •  1©  ^iptu* 

Th*t  aoit  pcportara  lack 
.  wrltlMi/* 

Whan  It  oOMa 

Thay  aaldoB 


Eraaurna  on  thalr  copy 

rarar  atlll,  I'd  aay. 
%]t]l  [tad  though  thalr  worlAa-% 

^  <P«5PTr 

It  gata  by  anyway. 

— A1  9oodaan 
Rarrlaburg,  Pa* 


AS  HE  WADES  THROUGH  a  mass  of  proofs,  a  copy  editor  or 
editorial  writer  sometimes  mutters  words  about  composi¬ 
tors  that  are  not  sent  down  to  the  composing  room.  However, 
the  Baltimore  Sun  paid  this  tribute,  sort  of,  to  much-maligned 
printers:  “On  Saturday  afternoon  a  compositor  on  this  paper 
set  76V^  inches  of  type,  let’s  call  it  3,060  words,  with  7  minor 
typographical  errors.  Try  that  some  time  on  a  Linotype,  or 
a  typewriter,  or  in  carving  on  stone  or  in  skywriting.  Our 
point  is  the  craftsmanship,  the  pride  in  what  one  does:  never 
mind  that  the  authors’  copy  from  which  he  worked  was  writ 
in  water.  Five  of  the  errors  were  in  a  single  article,  set  in 
type  from  the  lone  piece  of  copy  that  went  to  the  composing 
room  absolutely  clean,  free  of  interlineations,  x-ings  out,  il¬ 
legibilities,  scritiblings  over  and  all  such  things  of  second 
thinking  (and  third),  uncertain  grammar,  on-the-otheredness 
and  ragged  typewriter  ribbons.  That  is,  no  challenge.  Not  to 
mention  thumb  smudges,  noseprints  and  the  stains  of  spilled 
tea  and  of  tears.” 


Song$  of  the  City  Room 

“All  .Shook  Up”— .Slot  man  gets  seven-take  story  four  minutes 
before  deadline. 

“Fink  Ratt”— The  character  who  transposes  lines. 

“Just  One  of  Those  Things”— Sacred  cow’s  name  turns  up  as 
outline  under  escaped  convict's  mug  shot. 

“Bewitched,  Bewildered  and  Bothered”— Copy  editor  trying  to 
write  a  short  head  while  suffering  from  a  hig  head. 

“Please  Believe  Me”^Press  agent  trying  to  sell  city  editor  on 
fishy  story. 

“I’m  Afraid  to  Go  Home”— Horse  handicapper  loses  week's  pay 
betting  on  his  own  selections. 

“Ain’t  That  a  .Shame”— Reporter  telling  sad  story  of  how  he 
could  have  had  exclusive  on  latest  highway  funds  scandal  except 
he  wouldn’t  break  a  confidence. 

“My  Son  the  Nut”— Veteran  news  editor  discussing  scion  who 
wants  to  become  a  police  reporter. 

“I’ve  Cot  My  Eye  on  You”— (iopy  boy  coveting  executive 
editor’s  job. 

“In  My  Solitude”— One-man  lobster  shift. 

“Last  Roundup”— Obit  writer’s  theme  song. 

“Why  Don’t  We  Do  This  More  Often?”— Pay  Day. 

“It  Ain’t  Necessarily  So”— Weather  forecast. 

“Say  It  Again”— Hard-of-hearing  rewrite  man  trying  to  take 
story  on  phone  from  mumbling  leg  man. 

“Three  Little  Words”— “Damn  those  typos!” 

“I  Can’t  Get  Started  With  You”— Columnist  facing  five  takes  of 
white  spare  with  mind  a  blank. 

“Don’t  Get  Around  Much  Anymore”— Twenty-five-year  veteran 
baseball  writer  transferred  to  sports  desk. 

^Harold  Winerip,  Bo*ton  Trorefer. 

— 4’ublisher  Eugene  C.  Pulliam  and  his  wife.  Nina,  are  spending 
five  weeks  in  England  and  the  European  continent  on  their  14th 
foreign  reporting  trip.  They  have  traveled  to  89  countries  since 
the  end  of  the  war  as  a  husband-and-wife  reporting  team.  Mr. 
Pulliam  is  publisher  of  the  Arizona  Republic,  the  Phoenix  Gazette, 
the  Indianapoli*  Star  and  Neics  and  four  other  Indiana  newspapers. 

September  21,  1963 


Media  study  finds  TV  great  for 
impact  but  it  is  insincere  .  .  .  Our 
foremost  problems  include  better 
public  understanding  of  a  news¬ 
paper;  fulfilling  the  public  right  to 
know;  and  attracting,  training  and 
holding  qualified  newspaper  peo¬ 
ple  ..  .  Networks  ask  end  to  equal 
time  .  .  .  “Live”  press  conferences 
are  controversial.  Some  newsmen 
have  reservations  about  Kennedy’s 
plan.  And,  editors  suggest  presi¬ 
dent  give  a  considered  answer  or 
none  at  all. 


Journalistic  code  violated  at  Lit¬ 
tle  Rock  when  some  reporters  took 
sides  .  .  .  Press  supports  campaign 
for  USA  to  regain  science  lead  over 
Russia  as  Sputnik  is  launched 
...  A  plan  to  open  Red  China 
“bamboo  curtain”  runs  into  stone 
wall .  .  .  “Million  Classified  Ad 
Club”  has  23  members  .  .  .  APME 
again  demands  White  House  re¬ 
scind  secrecy  rule  because  of  fire- 
quent  and  flagrant  denials  of  peo¬ 
ple’s  right  to  know  .  .  .  Canadian 
editors  claim  interpretative  news  is 
vital  because  of  modem  society’s 
complexity. 


Reporters  wish  they  knew  short¬ 
hand  .  .  .  Committee  shows  how 
comics  can  be  improved  .  .  .  ROP 
color  called  greatest  challenge  in 
media  by  agency  ex¬ 
ecutive  .  .  .  Tliere  is  a  disturbing 
trend  in  information  dissemination 
by  the  new  Kennedy 
administration  .  .  .  1960  ANPA 
survey  shows  forty  million  dollars 
invested  in  five  years  for  news¬ 
paper  research  .  .  .  Court  sets 
basis  for  test  case  on  confidence  pri¬ 
vilege  as  Marie  Torres  refuses  to 
name  source  ...  In  the  last  40 
years,  newspaper  crusades  against 
corruption  lead  the  Pulitzer  Prize 
classifications  .  ,  .  SNPA  is 
warned  that  newspapers  are 
threatened  by  increased  costs 
.  .  .  American  Bar  Foundation 
recommends  continued  prohibition 
against  photography  in  court  trials 
and  technicality  bars  ASNE  brief 
fix)m  Supreme  Coiut  acceptance. 
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ASNE  Spells  Out  Broad  Scope 
Of  The  People’s  Right  to  Know 


Declaration  Embraces  the  Principles 
Of  News  Gathering  and  Publication 

A  Declaration  of  Principles 


Tlie  Aiiierican  people  have  the  right  to  know,  as  the  heirs 
of  Magna  Charta,  the  inheritors  of  the  privileges  and  im¬ 
munities  of  the  English  Common  Law  and  the  benefieiaries  of 
the  freedoms  and  liberties  guaranteed  them  by  the  Constitution 
and  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  the  United  States. 

To  exercise  this  right  eitizens  must  be  able  to  gather  infor¬ 
mation  at  home  or  abroad,  exeept  where  military  necessity 
plainly  prevents;  they  must  find  it  possible  to  publish  or  relate 
otherwise  the  information  thus  acquired  without  prior  restraint 
or  censorship  by  government;  they  must  be  free  to  declare  or 
print  it  without  fear  of  punishment  not  in  accord  with  due 
process;  they  must  possess  the  means  of  using  or  acquiring 
implements  of  publication;  they  should  have  freedom  to  dis¬ 
tribute  and  disseminate  without  obstruction  by  government  or 
by  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  members  of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors,  as  citizens  partake  of  and  share  in  this  right  to  know  in 
their  own  names,  and,  as  editors,  reporters  and  writers  thev 
act,  besides,  as  agents  and  servants  of  other  citizens  whose 
right  to  knowledge  they  invoke.  They  are  therefore  twice- 
concerned  and  doubly  alarmed  by  measures  that  threaten  the 
right  to  know,  whether  they  involve  restrictions  on  the  move¬ 
ment  of  the  press  to  sources  of  news  and  information  at  home 
or  abroad,  withholding  of  information  at  local,  state  or  federal 
levels,  or  proposals  to  bring  within  the  purview  of  the  criminal 
statutes  those  who  do  not  place  security  of  the  nation  in 
jeopardv,  but  whos-e  only  offense  is  to  disagree  with  govern¬ 
ment  ofificials  on  what  may  be  safely  published. 

The  officers  and  directors  of  the  American  Societv  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  are  authorized  and  instructed  by  the  members 
of  the  Society  to  resist  by  all  appropriate  means  everv  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  right  so  indispensable  to  the  exercise  of 
their  professions,  so  essential  to  tne  liberties  of  every  free 
people,  and  .so  in.separable  from  all  the  other  rights  essential 
to  self-government. 

July  20,  1957 


Areas  of  Journalism 
That  Cry  for  Research 

By  Prof.  Waller  Stiegleman 


Appropriations  for  research 
and  promotion  are  standard 
items  in  the  budgets  of  nearly 
every  American  business  or 
industry  except  the  newspaper. 

The  paucity  of  money  ear¬ 
marked  for  news  room  research 
is  paradoxical  since  a  news¬ 
paper,  being  the  most  peculiar 
of  all  manufacturing  businesses, 


should  have  great  need  for 
experimentation.  The  newspaper 
is  unlike  any  other  industry 
because  its  raw  material — news 
— is  free  to  everyone  and  much 
of  it  is  obtained  “  second¬ 
handed.”  It’s  peculiar,  too,  be¬ 
cause  it  handles  the  world’s 
most  pershable  product — news. 

October  12,  1957 


UNUSUAL — ^Thi$  was  how  the 
weakly  Sf.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Sun- 
coast  News  presented  the  assas¬ 
sination  of  President  Kennedy  in 
its  issue  of  Nov.  28. 

December  14,  1963 


Dayton  Editor 
Wins  Prize  for 
Picking  Top  10' 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Indianapolis  Star  editors  romped 
off  with  top  newspaper  honors  in 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer’s  19th  an¬ 
nual  “Ten  Best  Stories”  consensus. 
They  had  all  10  in  order,  except 
5  and  6  which  were  transposed. 
No  voter  or  group  ever  came  so 
close  to  a  “perfect”  ballot,  said 
John  Caldwell,  Enquirer  Sunday 
magazine  editor  who  had  charge 
of  the  poll. 

Of  the  5,000  readers,  largest  in 
history,  who  entered  ballots,  43 
scored  all  10  correctly,  but  only 
James  Lemkuhl  got  four  in  proper 
order.  He  received  a  $100  check. 
In  1947,  his  father,  Joseph  Lem¬ 
kuhl,  a  lawyer,  won  first  prize. 

Dale  F.  Hcckendorn,  Dayton 
(Ohio)  Journal  -  Herald  telegraph 
editor,  received  the  $25  editor’s 
award  for  naming  the  10  stories, 
five  in  ex;ict  order.  In  1950  he 
won  top  prize  also. 

Here  are  the  10:  1 — Korean 
War  Truce.  2 — Russia:  Stalin’s 
Death.  3 — Communism  in  United 
States.  4  —  Greenlease  Kidnap- 
Murder.  5. — Eisenhower  Admin¬ 
istration.  6 — Elizabeth’s  Corona¬ 
tion.  7  —  Rosenbergs’  Execution. 
8 — Senator  Taft’s  Death.  9 — 
Atomic  Energy.  1 0  —  German 
Riots. 

January  9,  1954 
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You  Singing  Those 
Copy  Reader  Blues? 

By  Ernest  R.  Tidyman 


One  of  these  fine  days  an  in¬ 
nocent  child  of  journalism  will 
look  up  at  you  and  ask:  “Where 
do  copy  readers  come  from?” 

A  standard  reply  is,  “Out  of 
the  woodwork.”  Or,  “The  Good 
Fairy  leaves  them  on  the  door¬ 
step  at  night  when  all  the  nor¬ 
mal  people  are  asleep.” 

Hardly  satisfactory  for  per¬ 
haps  the  most  annoying  of  the 
city  room’s  host  of  personnel 
problems. 

Teasing  Questions 

Where  do  copy  readers  come 
from?  Where  are  you  going  to 
get  your  next  one  ?  Will  he  be  a 
crackerjack  craftsman  who 
knows  how  to  edit  and  some¬ 
how  put  a  touch  of  discerning 
whipsnap  in  his  hands  ?  Or  just 
another  lunk  who  makes  para¬ 
graph  marks  on  the  copy  and 
grinds  out  the  first  sausage  that 
comes  to  mind,  just  so  it  fits  in 
36  pt.  bodoni,  c  &  Ic,  flush  left? 

This  may  sound  like  the 
teaser  at  the  end  of  a  soap 
opera.  You  know,  “Will  Clem 
Frebis  get  to  the  doctor  in  time, 
or  will  his  twelve  toes  drop  off  ? 
Tune  in  .  .  .” 

So  be  it.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  isn’t  a  haid-hearted 
newsroom  boss  in  the  country 
who  wouldn’t  go  around  helping 
old  ladies  across  the  street  and 
doing  other  good  deeds  of  grati¬ 
tude  if  somebody  could  just  give 
him  the  answers. 

Here  are  some  he  gets: 

THE  SLOT  MAN:  “Can’t 
stop  now  ...  we  have  to  get 
all  this  stuff  up  for  Sunday.  See 
you  later  some  time  maybe.” 

THE  CITY  EDITOR:  “Copy 
desk?  My  God,  I’m  so  short- 
handed  now  the  club  editor  is 
covering  criminal  courts  in  her 
spare  time.” 

A  REPORTER:  “Don’t  look 
at  me.  I  can’t  stand  to  be  tied 
to  a  desk  all  day  and,  besides, 
the  Acme  Acme  Corp.  has  of¬ 
fered  me  $18,000  a  year  to  write 
news  briefs  for  their  house  or¬ 
gan.” 

A  COPY  READER:  “What’s 
chances  of  getting  over  on  the 
reporting  side?  I  need  a  raise. 
My  wife’s  mother  is  living  with 
us  now  and  things  are  tough. 
How  come  the  slot  man  yells 
at  me  ?  Who  does  that  guy 
covering  City  Hall  think  he  is, 
anyhow?  Why,  if  somebody 


didn’t  catch  all  the  mistakes  in 
his  .  .  .” 

THE  EDITOR:  “Why  can’t 
we  have  some  snappier  heads? 
And  let’s  get  these  stories 
tightened  up.  Everything’s  too 
Nov9mb»r2,  1957 


The  fact  that  there  are  a 
few  newspapers  not  making  fre¬ 
quency  and/or  volume  discounts 
apply  to  their  ROP  color  adver¬ 
tising  premium  is  a  decided  mis¬ 
take,  says  J.  Rufus  Doig,  presi¬ 
dent,  O’Mara  &  Ormbee,  Inc. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Doig,  who  is  also  vice- 
president  of  Newspaper  Color 
Advertising,  Inc.,  feels  that  the 
term  “premium”  is  extremely  un¬ 
satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  developing  the  use  of  news¬ 
papers  as  a  national  medium  for 
color  advertising. 

“We  hope  the  term  will  be 
dropped,  and  that  (as  some 
papers  do  now),  the  rate  for 
color  will  be  listed  for  the  most 
frequently  used  size  units  and 
the  discounts  apply  to  them.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  done  with  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  syndicated 
.Sunday  supplements,”  Mr.  Doig 
says. 

He  continues:  “Actually,  if 
cost  analyses  of  ROP  color  in 
editions  carrying  two,  three  and 
four  color  ads  were  made,  we 
believe  many  newspapers  would 
find  they  are  making  a  substan¬ 
tial  profit  on  the  third  and  fourth 
color  ads  in  any  edition;  with 
therefore,  room  for  discounts.  If 
you  want  a  leeway  of  dates  so  as 
to  bunch  your  ROP  color  in 
three  or  four  days  a  week,  in 
most  cases  you  can  get  it.” 

*  »  * 

Looking  into  the  future,  Mr. 
Doig  sees  no  reason  why  ROP 
color  advertising  will  not  be  sold 
in  terms  of  units  of  two-fifths 
of  a  page,  a  half-page,  three- 
fifths  of  a  page  and  full-page 
units — and  with  full  discounts. 

January  21,  1951 


Ohio  government  officials  will  not 
give  answers  to  reporters  of  The 
Columbus  Dispatch  unless  the 
questions  are  put  into  writing 
.  .  .Short  Takes:  “Democrats 
Stand  Firm  On  Water”.  .  .Nixon 
says  that  he  would  rely  on  press 
integrity  .  .  .  268  papers  in  1954 
join  the  trend  to  narrower  col¬ 
umns  .  .  .  Fairfax  Cone  tells  the 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies  in  convention  that 
they  should  throw  out  the  hucksters 
by  following  the  convention  theme: 
“Keeping  Business  Good — Making 
Advertising  Better”  .  .  .  Defense 
Secretary  Charles  E.  Wilson  lifts 
secrecy  curtain  slightly. 

1957  editor  predicts  that  the  1984 
editors  will  not  have  dollar  worries 
because  of  the  improved  newspaper 
production  facilities  .  .  .  The 
television  log  is  a  growing  problem 
to  the  press  .  .  .  Libel  suit  is  dis¬ 
missed  on  a  stipulation  of  no 
malice  . .  .  The  subject  of  trial  by 
newspapers  case  is  before  the 
Supreme  Court  .  .  .  Salinger 
defends  Kennedy’s  news  policies  in 
debate  before  the  ASNE  .  .  .  Cu¬ 
ban  press  corps  work  cautiously 
.  .  .  For  the  fiist  time  in  years,  the 
cry  of  “one-party  press”  is  not  heard 
following  the  1960  election. 
Instead,  there  are  charges  of 
“biased  reporting.” 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission 
clarifies  stand  on  advertising  allow¬ 
ances  .  .  .  Defense  official  claims 
“Secrecy  Conspiracy”  is  a  myth 
.  .  .  Kennedy  asks  for  a  respon¬ 
sible  solution  on  sensitive  news 
.  .  .  Educator  calls  for  fewer  jour- 
nalism  schools  but  higher 
standards  .  .  .  Cynicism  stops  good 
reporting .  .  .  Press  corps  are  re¬ 
lieved  that  the  Eisenhower  press 
conferences  have  turned  out 
okay  .  .  .  Weeklies  flirt  with  a  10 
cent  price. 

Israel  awaits  huge  press  repre¬ 
sentation  for  the  Eichmann 
trial .  .  .  Ivory  soap  reveals  that 
although  their  slogan  is  “It  Floats” 
there  have  been  seven  sinkings  in 
the  last  75  years  .  .  .  Editor  asks: 
“Do  we  lead,  or  is  it  vice  ver¬ 
sa?”  .  .  .  Advertising  Council  pre¬ 
pares  advertisements  to  fight 
against  business  slump  .  .  .  “How 
To  Be  A  Reporter  In  One  Easy  Les¬ 
son”  makes  cliche-looking  easy  and 
fiin  .  .  .  Offset  is  now  practic^  for 
the  daily  newspaper. 
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The  President  and  The  Press 

Eisenhower  Wound  Up  8  Years 
With  14  Meetings  During  ’60 


Number  of  Questions  Asked  on  Various  Topics 


DISARMAMENT  (including  nuclear 
testing  and  atomic  weapons)  .  .  26 
CUBA  (including  Castro  and  the 

sugar  quota)  .  18 

THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CAMPAIGN  17 

RICHARD  M.  NIXON  .  17 

DEFENSE  (including  military 
spending  and  remarks  of  gener¬ 
als  critical  of  the  Eisenhower 

Administration)  .  13 

CIVIL  RIGHTS  (including  the  sit- 

in  demonstrations)  .  10 

GERMANY  .  10 

THE  SUMMIT  (both  before  and 

after)  .  9 

U-2  INCIDENT  (including  U.S. 

spying  and  Gary  Powers)  ....  8 

CONGRESS  (mainly  the  post-con¬ 
vention  special  session)  .  8 

FARM  PROBLEM  (including  Ezra 

Taft  Benson)  .  7 

PRESIDENT'S  PEACE  TRIPS  (both 

before  and  after)  .  6 

THE  PRESS  .  6 

KHRUSHCHEV  .  6 

NELSON  ROCKEFELLER  .  5 

AFRICA  .  5 

ECONOMIC  OUTLOOK  OF  THE 

U.  S .  5 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGED  5 

THE  MISSILES  RACE  .  4 

THE  RELIGIOUS  ISSUE .  4 

LATIN  AMERICA  .  4 

THE  UNITED  NATIONS .  4 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  RETIREMENT 
PLANS  .  3 


President’s 
Death  Tops 
’63  Stories 

The  assassination  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy  was  voted  over¬ 
whelmingly  the  No.  1  story  of 
1963  by  As.sociated  Press  news¬ 
paper,  radio  and  television  edi¬ 
tors. 

The  annual  balloting  also 
named  the  late  President 
“Newsmaker  of  1963,"  the 
fourth  consecutive  year  he  was 
awarded  that  title. 

Jacqueline  Kennedy  was 
named  “Woman  Newsmaker” 
for  the  third  year  in  a  row. 

The  civil  rights  crisis  was 
voted  the  No.  2  news  story. 

In  third  place  was  the  Pro- 
fumo  scandal  in  Great  Britain. 

The  story  of  Viet  Nam — the 
coup  and  the  violent  deaths  of 
President  Diem  and  his  brother 
Ngo  Dinh  Nhu,  the  Buddhist 


SPACE  EXPLORATION .  3 

POLITICS  .  3 

INTERNATIONAL  PRESTIGE  ...  3 

FEDERAL  LEGISLATION  (includ¬ 
ing  teachers'  salaries)  .  4 

KOREA  (particularly  their  elec¬ 
tions)  .  3 

ISRAEL  .  3 

THE  TWO  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

AGENCY  DEFECTORS .  2 

LAOS  .  2 

THE  STEEL  SEHLEMENT .  2 

TV  QUIZ  SCANDALS  .  2 

NATIONAL  GOALS  .  2 

FOREIGN  AID  .  2 

DEPRESSED  AREAS .  2 

TRUMAN  .  2 

TRANSITION  TO  A  NEW  AD¬ 
MINISTRATION  .  2 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S  AGE  2 
EAST-WEST  NEGOTIATIONS  . .  I 
POTSDAM  PAPERS  .  I 


rwi^L/^nn  i 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S 

CABINET  .  I 

INDIA-PAKISTAN  .  I 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S 

COMMISSIONS .  I 

THE  TV  DEBATES  .  I 

BASEBALL  WORLD  SERIES .  I 

RADIATION  SAFETY  STAND¬ 
ARDS  .  I 

ASWAN  DAM  .  I 

ANTHONY  EDEN'S  REMARKS 
ON  U.  S.  POLICY  IN  INDO¬ 
CHINA  .  I 


suicides  and  Mine.  Nhu’s  tour  of 
the  United  States — was  voted 
the  fourth  story  of  the  year  by 
editoi's. 

Others  in  order  of  their  selec¬ 
tion  were: 

5.  The  sinking  of  the  atomic 
submarine  Thresher  with  129 
men  aboard,  April  10  after  a 
test  dive. 

6.  Pope  Paul  VI,  succeeding 
Pope  John  XXIII.  Reconvenes 
the  Ecumenical  Council  in  the 
Vatican. 

7.  The  Test  Ban  Treaty,  ini¬ 
tialed  July  25  by  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain  and  the 
Soviet  Union. 

8.  The  Supreme  Court  July  17 
ruling  which  declared  Bible 
reading  and  recital  of  the  T.ord’s 
Prayer  in  public  schools  as  part 
of  required  classroom  exeicises 
was  unconstitutional. 

9.  The  Aug.  27  rescue  of  min¬ 
ers  David  Fell  in  and  Henry 
Throne,  trapped  in  a  Hazleton, 
Pa.,  mine  14  days.  Another 
miner  was  lost. 

10.  The  policy  split  and  com¬ 
petition  for  World  Communist 


POSSIBLE  USE  OF  CHEMICAL 

WARFARE  BY  U.  S .  I 

PRESIDENT  EISENHOWER'S 

BUDGET .  I 

PANAMA  CANAL .  I 

THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  I 

PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INCOMING 

PRESIDENT  .  I 

THE  AIR  FORCE  RESERVE  MAN¬ 
UAL  AND  ALLEGED  COMMU¬ 
NISM  IN  THE  CHURCH  ....  I 
PROPOSED  CONSTITUTIONAL 

AMENDMENTS  .  I 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  DIARY  .  I 

RAILROADS  .  I 

ALGERIA .  I 

LABOR  -  MANAGEMENT  RELA¬ 
TIONS  .  I 

FEDERAL  POWER  COMMISSION 

APPOINTMENTS  .  I 

QUEMOY  AND  MATSU  .  I 

REORGANIZATION  OF  TOP- 

LEVEL  GOVERNMENT  .  I 

EISENHOWER’S  PLACE  IN  HIS¬ 
TORY  .  I 

THE  TREASURY  SURPLUS .  I 

RED  CHINA  .  I 

THE  AIR  FORCE .  I 

COMMUNISM  IN  AMERICA  ...  I 

SOUTH  AFRICA  .  I 

PUERTO  RICAN  POLITICS .  I 

PAUL  BUTLER .  I 

PHYSICAL  PROWESS  OF  THE 

AMERICAN  CITIZEN  .  I 

WESTERN  ALLIES  .  I 

JaniMiy  14,  1961 


leadership  between  Russia  and 
Red  China. 

Voting  was  decisive  for  each 
of  the  10  places,  except  six  and 
seven,  where  the  test  ban  treaty 
and  the  Papal  story  ran  neck 
and  neck,  with  the  Papal  story 
winning  out  by  a  mere  two  tab¬ 
ulation  points. 

Made  News 

Other  newsmakers  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  categories: 

Foreign  affairs — Gen.  Charles 
de  Gaulle. 

Science:  Linus  Pauling,  nu¬ 
clear  scientist  and  pacifist. 

Business:  Keith  Funston, 

president  of  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange. 

Labor:  James  Hoffa,  of  the 
Teamsters  union. 

Religion:  Pope  John  XXIII. 

Sports:  Los  Angeles  Dodgers 
pitcher  Sandy  Koufax. 

Entertainment:  Elizabeth 
Taylor. 

Literature:  Robert  Frost, 
American  poet. 


D9camb9r28,  1963 
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LOUISVILLE  EDITOR  CHARGES; 

Crime  Reporting  Still 
Back  in  the  Jazz  Age 


Chicago 

The  crime  of  present-day 
crime  reporting  in  newspapers 
is  that  it  hasn’t  been  good  re¬ 
porting  at  all,  Norman  E. 
Isaacs,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times 
managing  editor,  charg^  in  his 
keynote  address  to  the  third  an¬ 
nual  Northwestern  University 
Short  Course  for  Newsmen  on 
Crime  News  Reporting  here  this 
week. 

“When  good  reporting  has 
been  attempted,  the  results  have 
been  spectacular  —  prison  re¬ 
form,  impeachment  of  judges, 
introduction  of  modem  parole 
systems,  exposures  of  tax 
frauds,”  said  Mr.  Isaacs. 

Haven’t  Kept  Pace 

Basically,  however,  he  con¬ 
tended  that  newspapers  haven’t 
kept  pace  in  reporting  crime 
news  in  the  same  way  they  have 
improved  their  coverage  in  other 
fields,  both  domestically  and 
abroad  “Few  national  issues 
are  greater  than  the  vast  one  of 
crime  and  its  ramifications,”  he 
told  the  conference.  “Only  now, 
for  example,  are  we  coming  to 
realize  the  immense  importance 
of  police  philosophy,  police 
training  and  police  action  in  the 
whole  aggravated  field  of  race 
relations.” 


Mr.  Isaacs  took  his  audience 
back  to  the  “twilight  days”  of 
the  late  ’20’s,  when  he  started 
as  a  young  reporter  and  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  “crime  waves”  was 
dependent  on  hew  much  decent 
news  was  available  to  balance 
off  petty  crimes  reported  on  the 
police  blotter.  Unfortunately,  he 
added,  the  approach  is  much  the 
same  today,  although  with  less 
emphasis,  particularly  in  mo¬ 
nopoly  situations  where  the 
pressure  of  circulation  competi¬ 
tion  is  gone. 

“The  crime  of  present-day 
crime  reporting  is  that  it  is 
basically  the  same  kind  of  job 
we  were  doing  25  and  30  years 
ago  —  and  it  was  a  rotten  job 
then,”  he  declared. 

Covered  By  ’Hacks’ 

“Countless  editors  who  make 
the  luncheon-club  circuit  point 
with  pride  to  the  down-play  of 
crime  news  in  their  newspapers. 
No  longer  is  every  stabbing  a 
page  one  story.  It’s  on  page  17. 
The  fact  that  we  have  a  smaller 
head  on  the  story  and  let  the 
makeup  editor  place  it  on  an 
inside  page  is  treated  as  if  this 
was  some  great  journalistic  ad¬ 
vance. 

March  25.  1991 


Editing  Partisan 
Columns  Is  Tough 

April  22,  1991 


Gents  and  Gals  Swap  Rooms 


CtNCINNATI 
For  the  first  time  since  mov¬ 
ing  into  its  present  building  25 
years  ago  the  Times-Star  sports 
department  has  been  chased 
from  its  own  room  to  the  city 
room.  Eight  more  or  less  gal¬ 
lant  gents  gave  up  quarters  to 
the  six  members  of  the  wom¬ 
en's  department,  whose  faces 
portrayed  disgust  as  they  be¬ 
gan  to  clean  house. 

Nixson  Denton,  executive 
sports  editor,  now  has  the  pri¬ 


vate  office  previously  occupied 
by  Sara  Austin,  woman’s  page 
editor,  and  Daisy  Jones,  gar¬ 
den  editor. 

Ruth  Ramer  and  Carolyn 
Workman,  general  assignment 
reporters,  were  permitted  to 
remain  with  the  boys. 

James  Rosemond,  assistant 
to  Publisher  Hulbert  Taft,  Sr., 
has  switched  his  desk  to  the 
office  Mrs.  Gertrude  Carmich¬ 
ael,  society  editor,  once  had. 
It’s  next  door  to  the  girls! 

Fsbmwy  27,  1964 


E&P  lists  all  newspaper  dis- 
counts  for  national 
advertisers  ...  48  newsboys  join 
Hopalong  Cassidy  for  a  two-week 
tour  of  the  British  Isles  .  .  .  The 
Better  Business  Bureau  reports  a 
post-war  low  on  fake  advertising 
copy  .  .  .  Now  there  is  only  one 
morning  daily  in  the  nation’s  capitol 
as  the  Post  buys  the  Times- 
Herald  .  .  .  British  newspaperman 
calls  U.S.  papers  ragbag  of  triv¬ 
ia  ..  .  The  New  York  News  pierces 
iron  curtain  of  secrecy  about  teen¬ 
age  terror  in  crusade  against  lax 
public  schools. 

San  Simeon  splendor  opens  to 
public  view  .  .  .  Educator  warns 
editors  that  the  careless  use  of 
words  can  end  in  “a  prostitution  of 
the  mind”  .  .  .  Press  Splash  Laun¬ 
ches  Atom  Submarine  .  .  .  Officials 
promise  that  something  will  be  done 
after  newspaper  probes  liquor  sales 
to  minors  .  .  .  Moscow  correspon¬ 
dents  see  some  ray  of  hope 
.  .  .  When  reporting  racial  strife, 
the  camera  is  a  red  flag  to  the  mob 
and  photographers  are  resigned  to 
getting  beaten. 

The  Inter-American  Press 
Association  censures  Hve  gov¬ 
ernments  for  press  restrictions 
.  .  .  ANPA  conventioneers  in 
New  York  are  warned  that  tickets 
are  tight  for  hit  shows  such  as  Can- 
Can,  Kismet,  Wonderful  Town  and 
The  Caine  Mutiny  Couil  Martial. 


Short  Takes 

Every  culture  has  its  taboos  and  them 
seem  stuffy  to  some  people.  —  Son  Diego 
(Calif.)  Evening  Tribune. 

e 

It  was  Mrs.  Kennedy’s  first  birth  of 
her  second  child.  —  Richmond  (Va.) 
News  Leader. 

e 

Mental  Telepathy  Pinned  To  Babies. 
—  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press. 

• 

She  spoke  to  the  rector  of  the  ivory- 
grrown  fieldstone  edifice.  —  New  York 
Herald  Tribune. 

e 

“I  said  I  would  get  a  divorce  any  an¬ 
swer  when  the  priest  said  “James  Dur¬ 
ante,  do  you  take  this  from  him  if  he 
didn’t  marry  me,”  she  quipped  recently. 
— Norfolk  (Va.)  Virginian-Pilot. 

• 

Democrats  Stand  Firm  on  Water.  — 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Fobtus/y  4,  1991 
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HOW  TO  BE  A  REPORTER  (In  One  Easy  Lesson) 


WITH  THEIR  tongues  firmly  clamped  in  their  cheeks,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Charleston  (W,  Va.)  Daily  Mail 
made  a  cooperative  effort  to  compile,  in  handy  question-answer 
form,  “A  Compendium  of  Notes  for  the  Guidance  of  Young  Boy 
and  Girl  Reporters  and  Copy  Readers  Everywhere." 

“By  studying  it  carefully,  the  would-be  newspaper  writer  is 
almost  certain  to  Get  Somewhere  in  This  World,  and  will  most 
likely  end  up  as  a  door-to-door  salesman  peddling  plastic  whosits 
that  come  in  two  sizes  and  three  different  colors,”  warned  Diddy 
Mathews  Palmer’s  “Very  Small  Talk”  column,  which  listed  some 
of  the  hilarious  Q)-and-As: 

How  To  Be  a  Police  Reporter 

Q.  What  are  all  chases  of  fleeing  car  thieves  and  drunk  drivers? 
A.  Wild. 

Q.  How  does  the  police  chief  make  important  announcements? 
A.  Tersely. 

Q.  When  will  an  arrest  be  made?  A.  Police  expect  to  make  an 
arrest  in  the  near  future. 

Q.  What  does  a  jury  do  with  evidence?  Weighs  it. 

i).  When  an  automobile  is  badly  wrecked,  what  condition  is  it 
in?  Completely  demolished. 

Q.  If  two  men  burglarize  a  safe,  what  do  you  say?  A.  Two  law¬ 
breakers,  taking  advantage  of  the  early  hour  of  the  day  and  appar¬ 
ently  throwing  caution  to  the  wind,  today  combined  their  :,alents, 
etc.,  etc. 

Q.  Wh.at  do  you  say  when  in  doubt  about  facts?  A.  Alleged. 

Q.  What  does  a  crook  say  when  he  pleads  innocent?  A.  He 
vehemently  denies  guilt. 

i).  What  is  more  preferred  than  saying  the  man  was  arrested? 
A.  Say  he  was  nablsed,  seized,  grablied,  apprehended,  taken  into 
custody,  surprised,  trapped,  cornered,  cowed  into  surrendering, 
frightened  into  submission. 

Q.  How  can  you  p.id  out  “their  automobile?”  Call  it  “the 
car  in  which  they  were  riding.” 

Q.  When  an  accident  occurs  at  Quarrier  and  Broad  streets,  how 
is  it  written?  A.  M  the  intersection  of  Quarrier  and  Broad  streets. 

Q.  How  many  names  can  you  apply  to  Justice  of  the  Peace  Earl 
Arthur?  A.  Justice  of  the  Peace  Arthur,  Squire  Arthur,  Justice 
Arthur,  Magistrate  .\rthur. 

How  To  Be  a  General  Reporter 

Q.  How  do  you  describe  a  public  figure  who  jokes  with  reporters? 
A.  Affable  or  genial,  or  both,  and  with  unusual  aplomb. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  our  enemies  on  the  battlefields?  A.  Hordes. 

Q.  How  do  you  say  “Now?”  A.  At  the  present  time. 

Q.  When  an  important  figure  gives  out  a  statement,  what  does 
he  do?  A.  Holds  a  press  “conference.” 

Q.  What  do  women’s  groups  do?  A.  They  meet  for  a  meeting. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  any  blonde  when  referring  to  her  in  a  story? 
A.  Attractive. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  woman  who  knows  how  to  play  bridge? 
A.  Socially  prominent. 

Q.  What  are  all  lawyers  and  doctors?  A.  Prominent  attorneys, 
prominent  physicians. 

Q.  What  arc  steps  called  to  prevent  disease?  A.  Preventative. 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  word  as  “preventive?”  A.  No. 

Q.  What  is  the  executive  head  of  a  school  called?  A.  Principle. 

Q.  When  a  man  has  strong  convictions,  what  are  they  called? 
A.  Principals. 

Q.  How  can  you  leave  the  reader  utterly  confused  when  you 
mean  “several?”  A.  Write  “a  number  of.” 

Q.  How  do  reporters  get  around  this?  A.  They  write  “a  num¬ 
ber  of.” 

Q.  Is  there  such  a  word  as  “led”  in  the  English  language? 
A.  No.  Always  use  “lead.” 

Q.  When  you  commit  an  error  in  a  story,  who  gets  the  blame? 
A.  The  composing  room. 


Q.  What’s  a  better  verb  than  “said?”  A.  Expostulated,  uttered, 
cried,  shouted,  reaffirmed,  declared,  pointed  out,  explained,  indi¬ 
cated,  opined,  decreed,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  another  word  for  “woman?”  A.  Call  her  a  lady. 
Lady  is  a  title  of  English  nobility  and  Kanawha  County  has  thou¬ 
sands. 

Q.  How  do  you  handle  quoted  material?  Always  leave  off 
the  closing  quotation  marks. 

Q.  In  describing  a  bride’s  costume,  should  “accessories”  be 
abbreviated?  A.  Permissible,  but  be  careful.  Be  careful. 

Q.  How  do  you  refer  to  a  beat  scored  by  the  opposition?  A.  .Ac¬ 
cording  to  published  reports. 

Q.  What  if  we  get  it  first?  A.  The  Daily  Mail  learned  today. 

How  To  Be  a  Sports  Reporter 

Q.  What  is  an  athletic  contest?  A.  Never  say  “game."  Sav 
skirmish,  brawl,  set-to,  engagement,  battle,  mayhem,  tilt,  tiff, 
mix-up,  combat,  encounter,  embroglio,  etc. 

Q.  What  is  a  team?  A.  Outfit,  combine,  machine  (usually  well 
oiled),  quintet,  eleven,  etc. 

Q.  When  one  team  defeats  another  what  do  you  say?  A.  Clob¬ 
bered,  skinned,  whitewashed,  shellacked,  swamped,  stampeded, 
outlasted,  blasted,  rolled  over,  trampled,  mangled,  rapped,  stormed, 
outpointed. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  anybody  who  played  football  in  college? 
.\.  Former  star  athlete. 

Q.  When  the  Navy  engages  in  a  sports  contest,  what  happens? 
.A.  It  sinks  its  opponent,  or  is  sunk. 

Q.  How  do  you  say  a  team  is  improving?  .A.  It  catches  fire. 

Q.  What  are  all  inter-city  sports  contests  steeped  in?  A.  Old  tra¬ 
dition  and  a  riot  of  color. 

Q.  .All  athletes  are  what?  A.  .Muscular  and  intelligent. 

Q.  A  winning  athlete,  on  the  way  home,  is  doing  what’ 
.A.  Bringing  home  the  bacon. 

Q.  What  is  a  basketball  goal?  A.  A  bucket. 

Q.  If  a  basketball  player  has  a  good  night  and  scores  frequently, 
what  is  he?  .A.  Hot,  torrid.  The  Flash,  sharp,  terrific,  colossal,  per¬ 
form  itig  for  all  the  world  like  George  King. 

Q.  If  a  boxer  wins  more  than  two  bouts  in  a  row,  how  do  you 
refer  to  him?  A.  Crafty,  smart,  with  razor-sharp  reflexes,  deft, 
fancy,  clever. 

Q.  If  a  boxer  loses  more  than  two  bouts  in  a  row,  how  do  you 
refer  to  him?  A.  A  bum. 

Q.  What  is  the  objective  of  the  team  with  the  football?  A.  Pay 
dirt. 

Q.  What  does  the  kicker  do  to  a  football?  A.  He  boots  it,  toes  it, 
bangs  it,  puts  the  leather  to  it,  powers  it,  spirals  it,  hammers  it, 
whams  it  and  virtually  kicks  the  hide  off  it. 

Q.  What  do  you  call  a  wrestler?  A.  Grunt  and  groan  artist, 
mangier,  mawler,  body  bender,  muscle  boy,  mat  shipper. 

Q.  Wbat  do  you  call  a  basc^ll?  A.  Pill,  aspirin  tablet,  pellet, 
screaming  oval,  horsehide,  bullet. 

Q.  What  is  the  outfield  of  a  baseball  diamond  ?  A.  Right  pasture, 
center  pasture,  outer  garden,  etc. 

Q.  What  does  a  holdout  finally  do?  A.  Inks  his  contract. 

Q.  What  does  a  baseball  player  do  when  he  gets  a  hit?  A.  He 
shoots  it  to  right,  slams,  rams,  lops,  poles,  pokes,  manages,  manu¬ 
factures,  connects,  whistles,  powers,  powders,  towen,  lines  the  ball 
into  center. 

Q.  What  is  the  appropriate  musical  greeting  when  the  umpires 
take  their  places?  A.  'Three  Blind  Mice.” 

Q.  What  one-syllable  word  generally  is  used  to  express  displeasure 
with  an  umpire’s  decision.  A.  Boo. 

Q.  Of  what  affliction  is  an  umpire  frequently  accused?  A.  Blind¬ 
ness. 

Q.  But  who’s  always  right  on  a  close  decision?  A.  Why,  the 
umpire. 

Q.  To  what  national  hero  are  all  umpires  related?  A.  Jesse  Janies. 

March  13,  1954 
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A  Dedaralion  of  Intent 


For  almost  a  century,  The  Dallas  Morning  News 
has  published  Dallas’  premier  newspaper.  And  weVe  changed, 
and  evolved,  and  grown  with  the  times,  to  reflect  the  times  and 
the  people  who  live  them. 

During  those  years,  Dallas  and  Texas  and  the  entire 
Southwest  have  changed  and  evolved  and  grown,  as  well.  And 
now  the  newspaper  and  the  region  it  speaks  for  are  both 
approaching  the  threshold  of  greatness. 

In  August  of  this  year,  the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and 
of  the  world,  will  be  on  Dallas  and  The  Dallas  Morning 
News.  One  of  the  nation’s  great  political  parties  will  flex  its 
muscles  and  begin  an  extraordinary  election  year  struggle.  The 
drama  will  unfold  and  act  itself  out  until  its  November  climax. 
And  The  Dallas  Morning  News  will  be  there. 

The  source  for  convention  coverage.  The  source  for 
Dallas  highlights.  The  source  for  every  political  nuance  in  Texas 
and  the  Southwest.  Now,  and  in  August,  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year. 

In  the  babble  of  voices  chanting  and  incanting  the 
election  litany,  one  voice  will  emerge.  Clear  and  strong  and 
true.  The  voice  of  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

That  is  our  intent.  In  1984,  and  into  the  future. 

For  almost  a  century,  we  have  captured  the  finest  of  America 
for  Dallas  and  the  Southwest.  Today,  with  pride,  we  present  the 
finest  of  Dallas  and  the  Southwest  to  America. 


%\\t  Plonriiig 


^  \  f  *  *  * 

rtvin  d  L^olumn 

★  ★★★★★ 

AN  AGING  KDITOK  Rulpli  Holsinjier.  Cilirinnati  Enquirer,  had 
his  wallet  eonlainin^  -SIT  stolen  from  a  dresser  in  a  hed- 
rooin  where  he  and  his  wife  were  sleeping.  Mr.  Holsinger  was 
one  of  the  suspeets  in  the  Case  of  Cleaning  Humor  Columnist 
Ollie  James’  Desk  (this  Column  July  20 1.  so  now  he  suspects 
Ollie  may  have  hired  a  crook  to  filch  his  wallet  just  to  get  even. 

On  Timeliness 

News  is  news  when  it  is  new: 

This  is  sonielhiiii:  we  all  know. 

Itui  I  hale  to  write  “•today” 

Vi'lien  it  is  “a  week  ago.” 

— Al  Goodman,  Harrishiirg,  Pa. 

— Add  leads  that  live:  ’'American  eating  habits  have  lifted 
the  nibble  from  a  dribble  to  a  boom."  It  was  written  by  George 
Lazarus,  Chicago  Daily  Neus.  C.  J.  Shields.  Star  Publications, 
Chicago  Heights,  thinks  it  tops  the  late  Jack  Lait's  "nut  brown” 
lead  on  Harry  Thaw.  .  .  .  Ned  Easton,  publisher  of  the  daily 
Stillwater  (Minn.)  Gazette,  who  hasn't  missed  working  six  days 
a  week  since  the  early  1930s.  observed  his  81st  birthday.  .  .  . 
Joe  Ray.  Copy  Desk.  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press,  inquires:  “Do 
you  see  many  Goldy's  in  heads  for  Goldwater?  I  don't,  but  have 
used  it  now  and  then  in  the  Press,  giving  rise  to  this  bit  of  verse: 
Rocky  for  Rockefeller/ls  long  since  passe./But  Goldy  for  Gold- 
water/Was  trademarked  by  Ray.”.  .  .  Paul  Grant,  New  London, 
Conn.,  columnist  for  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Sunday  Herald, 
statewide  tabloid,  uses  this  drop-head:  "Taking  It  For  Grant-ed.” 

’TiPfls  Ever  Thus! 

When  Mrs.  Smith  brings  items  in 
About  her  soldier  son 
No  mutter  if  they’re  trivial 

•She  wants  ’em  on  Page  One. 

— I.awrenee  A.  Barrett 

Pittshurn  (Kas.)  Hendliffht 


Count  Your  Blessings 

It  must  be  wonderful  In  be  a  newspaperman. 

He  covers  all  sorts  of  exciting  events— Rotary  meetings,  super¬ 
market  ribbon  cuttings,  ineineralor  hearings,  lively  obituaries. 

He  gels  free  tiekels  to  sparkling  events,  like  wrestling  nialehes, 
home  exhibit  shows,  plumbers’  festivals,  county  fairs. 

He  meets  omiles  of  interesting  people^— iinderlakers,  aldermen, 
anti-litter  and  pro-dog  crusaders,  public  relations  counsels. 

He  has  the  thrill  of  facing  deadlines,  a  stimulating  challenge 
accompanied  by  ulcers,  high  blood  pressure  and  assorted  iicr%i»us 
disorders. 

He  enjoys  the  tingling  experience  of  seeing  his  byline  in  print, 
and  sometimes  it's  even  spelled  right. 

The  pay  is  excellent.  It’s  very  cominon  for  a  newsman  to  have 
a  $20,000  annual  family  income,  so  long  as  he  has  two  jobs  on 
the  side  and  his  wife  and  two  oldest  sons  work. 

He  has  the  opportunity  to  express  himself  creatively  with  such 
sparkling  phrases  as  “The  Zoning  Board  of  Appeals  will  conduct 
a  hearing  tonight  on  a  request  for  a  variance  from  a  national 
pickle  company.” 

He  can  get  plenty  of  free  publicity  for  his  friends,  so  long 
as  there’s  space  for  a  paragraph  or  two  with  a  1  l-poiiit  head. 

He's  hep  to  all  the  inside  information  in  town,  like  who’s  the 
assistant  county  clerk’s  mistress  and  who’s  getting  the  contract 
to  build  the  new  comfort  station. 

He’s  free  between  editions  to  do  anything  he  wants— work  on 
advance  stories,  keep  his  files  up  to  date,  change  his  typewriter 
ribbon,  sharpen  his  pencils,  insert  a  ballpoint  refill, 'call  his 
wife  and  ask  her  what  she  wants  him  to  pick  up  at  the  store. 

—Harold  Winerip,  Boston  Traveler 

August  17,  1963 


Judge  Approves 
News  Stories 
On  True  Bills 

Chicago 

Acting  Circuit  Judge  Ezra  J. 
Clark  dismissed  a  $1,500,000 
libel  action  against  three  pub¬ 
lishers  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers,  holding  that  newspapers 
may  properly  print  stories  about 
the  reported  voting  of  true  bills, 
a  step  preliminary  to  the  re¬ 
turn  of  indictments  by  grand 
juries. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  a 
Chicago  married  couple,  who 
were  reported  named  last  year 
in  true  bills  charging  confidence 
game.  However,  indictments 
were  never  returned. 

Judge  Clark  held  that  be¬ 
cause  grand  juries  are  “official” 
bodies,  accounts  of  their  actions, 
even  the  reported  voting  of  true 
bills,  may  be  considered  “privi¬ 
leged”  and  not  subject  to  libel 
action. 

The  couple  had  sought  $500,- 
000  from  each  of  three  publish¬ 
ers  —  the  Life  Printing  &  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Community  Re¬ 
porter,  and  the  Deni  Hlastated 
Printing  &  Publishing  Co. 

May  13,  1961 
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I  AD-lines 

g  By  Robert  B.  McIntyre 


The  advertising  industry’s  first 
continuing  campaign  on  advertis¬ 
ing  as  a  dynamic  force  in  the  na¬ 
tion’s  economy  will  be  launched 
next  week  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  America  and  the 
Advertising  Association  of  the 
West. 

*  *  * 

The  year-long  campaign,  which 
begins  during  National  Advertis¬ 
ing  Week  (Feb.  5-11),  has  as  its 
theme,  “Let’s  Keep  Rolling 
Ahead,”  symbolized  by  a  circle 
of  three  racing  arrows  labeled 
“advertising,”  “mass  demand,” 
and  “mass  production.”  Copy  re¬ 
lates  advertising  to  other  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  growing  economy, 
explaining  its  effectiveness  in 
stimulation  of  sales. 

Print  and  broadcast  media  ads 
have  been  issued  for  the  first  seg¬ 
ment  of  the  drive,  and  fresh  copy 
will  be  prepared  later  in  the 
year  for  all  media  as  needed. 

For  newspapers,  one  1,000-line 
ad,  five  600-line  ads,  and  three 
one-column  drop-ins  have  been 
made  a'  ailable  in  mat  form. 

February  4,  1961 
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Wish  for  1984;  Editors 
W  ithout  Dollar  W  orries 


Cincinnati 

The  15-page  Woman’s  City  Club 
section  of  the  Post,  April  6,  was 
devoted  to  prominent  persons’  pre¬ 
dictions  for  Cincinnati  in  1984. 
One  prophecy  was  by  Henry  C. 
Segal,  editor  of  the  American  Is¬ 
raelite,  a  local  weekly  newspaper, 
and  correspondent  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Concerning  “his  hopes,  his  fears, 
and  his  expectations  for  the  Fourth 
Estate  in  the  next  three  decades, 
the  former  Cincinnati  Post  assist¬ 
ant  city  editor  said: 

“Me^anically,  revolutionary  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  graphic  arts  will 
surely  make  possible  the  establish  ¬ 
ment  of  newspapers  with  some¬ 
thing  considerably  less  than  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.  Today  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  ideas  is  virtually  nil  in 
some  large  cities  because  of  news¬ 
paper  mergers  and  the  prohibitive 
cost  of  opening  new  newspaper 
plants.  One  -  newspaper  towns  all 
too  often  mean  ‘mie-idea  towns,’ 
and  that  is  bad  in  a  democracy. 

“Along  with  that  birth  of  new 
newspapers,  there  will  be  an  end 
to  the  confusion  of  size  (i.e.,  cir¬ 
culation  and  advertising)  with 
greatness  (i.e.,  character  and  cour¬ 
age)  in  newspapers.  The  writer 


certainly  is  not  opposed  to  the 
business  office  in  newspapers,  but 
he  would  very  much  like  to  see 
the  editorial  office  become  the 
‘main  entrance’  again,  in  all  news¬ 
paper  establishments. 

“With  the  ‘cold  war’  ending,  we 
pray,  and  with  the  passing  of  hys¬ 
teria  aroused  by  subversives  on 
the  left  and  on  the  right,  it  is 
greatly  to  be  hoped  that  the  next 
30  years  will  see  the  American 
press  profit  by  some  of  its  mis¬ 
takes  of  this  current  era,  draw 
clearly  once  again  the  sharp  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  right  to  dis¬ 
sent  and  the  reprehensible  act  of 
disloyalty,  and  never  permit  itself 
(the  press)  to  be  ‘used’  by  dema¬ 
gogues. 

‘Today,  when  super-patriots  and 
pressure-groups  turn  their  fire  on 
the  press  itself,  the  press  is  wont 
quickly  to  react  in  its  own  de¬ 
fense.  Would  that  the  press  were 
always  as  prompt  to  defend  other 
constitutional  freedoms  —  thought, 
worship  and  assembly  —  with  the 
same  zeal  even  when  their  own 
privileges  are  not  immediately  in¬ 
volved. 

“A  corollary  of  the  observation 
just  made  is  the  hope  that  30  years 
hence  all  sections  of  the  Ameri¬ 


can  press  will  have  ceased  to  con¬ 
fuse  journalistic  vigilance  with 
journalistic  vigilantism.  So  long  as 
we  have  the  FBI,  we  do  not  need 
press  posses,  but  we  have  these 
in  some  newspaper  offices  today, 
unfortunately  both  for  society  and 
for  the  newspaper  profession. 

“Some  newspapers  deplore  pres¬ 
sure  groups.  Yet  their  own  col¬ 
umns  reveal  wholesale  surrender 
to  certain  of  these.  This  writer 
hopes  that  tomorrow’s  newspapers 
will  take  the  wholesome  attitude 
that  pressure  groups  vary  in  their 
worth;  that  the  ^rsonnel,  the 
methods  and  the  aims  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  group  are  the  key  to  its  char¬ 
acter;  that  the  press  should  fight 
the  unwholesome  and  cooperate 
with  the  honorable  groups. 

“Finally  the  writer  hopes  and 
believes  that  the  American  press 
of  tomorrow  will  move  success¬ 
fully  to  recapture  any  ground  it 
may  have  lost  as  a  leader  of  pub¬ 
lic  opinion.  Unfortunately,  time 
must  be  given  to  the  pressing  prob¬ 
lem  of  self-preservation — the  task 
of  keeping  the  paper  going  in  a 
day  of  spiraling  costs.  This  re¬ 
turns  the  writer  to  his  first  obser¬ 
vation  —  the  hope  that  mechanical 
improvement  will  ease  the  profes¬ 
sion’s  financial  woes.  In  that  hap¬ 
py  day,  editors  will  cease  to  burn 
the  midnight  oil  over  their  profit- 
and-loss  statements,  and  will  be 
able  to  return  to  their  true  fitting 
role  —  the  full-time,  vigorous  and 
courageous  leadership.’’ 

April  17,  1954 


JFK  Points  a  Lesson 
In  Karl  Marx  and  Pay 

President  Kennedy  began  his 
talk  to  newspaper  publishers 
April  27  with  a  tale  about  Karl 
Marx  and  how  the  obscure  Lon¬ 
don  journalist  was  hired  to 
write  a  column  for  Horace 
Greeley’s  New  York  Tribune  in 
1851  for  meager  pay. 

Mr.  Kennedy  said  that  Marx, 
“stone  broke  and  with  a  family 
ill  and  undernourished,”  quit 
when  his  appeals  for  more 
money  went  unheeded.  Then, 
the  President  said,  the  writer 
devoted  his  talents  full  time  to 
the  cause  “that  would  bequeath 
the  world  the  seeds  of  Leninism, 
Stalinism,  revolution  and  cold 
war,” 

The  moral,  said  the  President, 
was  that  “history  might  have 
been  different”  if  Marx  had  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  a  correspondent. 
“I  hope,”  he  concluded,  “that 
all  publishers  will  bear  this  les¬ 
son  in  mind  the  next  time  they 
receive  a  poverty-sticken  appeal 
for  a  small  increase  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  account  from  an  obscure 
newspaperman.” 

May  6.  1961 
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Promotion,  Research  Hailed 
As  Effective  Sales  Tools 

Newspapers  Now  Beginning 
To  Use  Them  Extensively 

^  May  27,  1961 


Reporters’  Beats  Extended 
From  Earth’s  Core  to  Sun 


International  Geophysical  Year 
Is  News  Chance  and  Challenge 

By  Kay  Erwin 

The  newspaper  reporter’s  beat  is  being  extended  to  range 
from  the  earth’s  core  and  the  oceans’  depths  to  outer  space, 
from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  through  coverage  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year. 

IGY  began  July  1  and  runs  18  months  to  Dec.  31,  1958. 
It  is  a  long  “year”  to  permit  intensive  and  extensive  investiga¬ 
tion  by  scientists  of  68  nations  into  secrets  upon,  under  and 
above  the  earth. 

Stptwnbar  28,  1957 


-O.F.K>,W 


.  ^  jyUmaistt 


"Th#  Rrit  Volunteer" — by  Parriih  in  the  Chicago  Tribune — was  typical 
of  the  cartoons  that  lampooned  the  late  President  Kennedy's  suggestion 
that  the  press  re-examine  its  role  in  the  cold  war. 

NovtmbarX,  1963 


How  Much  Privacy? 

Can  a  President  of  the  United 
States  really  divorce  his  private 
from  his  public  life? 

This  is  the  issue  behind  the 
little-discussed  hassle  between 
the  White  House  press  corps  and 
President  Kennedy  et  ah 

It  was  revealed  by  the  White 
House  a  few  weeks  ago  there 
would  be  times  when  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  whereabouts  would  not  be 
made  known  to  the  press.  If 
this  were  a  time  of  war  or  of 
international  emergency  and  the 
President,  like  Roosevelt,  was 
off  to  a  North  Atlantic  Confer¬ 
ence,  or  Yalta,  Cairo  or  Shangri- 
la,  there  wouldn’t  be  too  much 
argument.  Even  then,  the  press 
frequently  knew  of  Roosevelt’s 
whereabouts  but  didn’t  tell. 

But  this  is  not  a  time  of  war 
and  national  security  is  not 
involved.  It  develops  that  the 
new  White  House  policy  was 
prompted  by  the  President’s 
desire  to  pursue  his  private  life, 
after-hours,  unrestrained.  He 
feels  there  are  occasions  when 
he  should  be  able  to  accept 
invitations  from  friends  outside 
of  the  White  House  without 
public  notice. 

The  first  instance  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  new  “night  out”  policy 
was  uncovered  about  two  weeks 
ago  when  he  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
attended  a  formal  dinner  party 
at  the  home  of  a  Washington 
newspaperman.  The  White 
House  tried  to  keep  it  hush-hush 
but  an  emergency  snow  removal 
crew  clearing  space  for  the 
President’s  limousine  broke  the 
secret,  according  to  one  pub¬ 
lished  report. 

February  18,  1961 
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lAPA  Assembly  Will  Be  Asked 
To  Brand  Cuba  ‘Undemocratic’ 


Dubois  Files  Detailed  Indictment 
Of  Batista’s  Censorship  Practices 

Septwnbw  14,  1957 


Canadian  Editors  Say 
Interpretation  Vital 


Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Interpretative  news  demands 
more  newspaper  space  because 
of  the  complexity  of  modem  so¬ 
ciety,  Beland  Honderich,  editor- 
in-chief  of  the  Torotito  (Ont.) 
Star,  told  the  Canadian  Manag¬ 
ing  Editors  Conference  here  re¬ 
cently. 

The  editor  maintained  that 
newspapers  should  allow  report¬ 
ers  who  have  become  specialists 
in  certain  fields  to  interpret 
news  in  a  manner  which,  while 
attempting  to  remain  unbiased, 
■will  tell  a  more  complete  story. 
He  said  major  news  stories  often 
leave  many  questions  unanswer¬ 
ed  in  the  minds  of  readers. 
When  such  ((uestions  cannot  be 
answeriKl  directly  by  the  news 
source,  he  said  interpretative 
articles  are  needed. 


The  editors  were  somewhat 
jolted  by  a  teen-age  panelist, 
Peter  Maddaugh,  St.  Catharines 
Collegiate  Institute,  when  he 
said  most  young  people  get  their 
world  news  from  weekly  news 
magazines  rather  than  daily 
newspapers. 

Discussion  Needed 

“We  don’t  like  the  way  news¬ 
papers  just  put  down  facts,”  he 
said.  “We  want  more  discussion 
and  that’s  probably  why  weekly 
news  magazines  are  more  popu¬ 
lar.” 

He  agreed  with  Robert  Owen, 
Kingston  (Ont.)  Whig-Stand¬ 
ard,  that  weekly  news  maga¬ 
zines  present  news  in  a  slanted 
and  opinionated  way.  However, 
he  at  least  credited  them,  with 
provoking  discussion. 

March  11,  1961 


Tabloid  Mailers 
Urged  on  Retailer 

Today’s  newspaper  “has  to  be 
supplemented  with  the  most 
dramatically  flexible  new  adver¬ 
tising  media  available  to  re¬ 
tailers  —  the  tabloid  mailer,” 
according  to  Irving  R.  Pliskin, 
president,  Richard’s  Advertising 
Agency,  Colonia,  N.  J. 

“Since  the  tabloid  mailer  is 
one  half  of  the  standard  news¬ 
paper  sheet,  it  looks  like  the 
magazine  section  of  your  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper,  and  it’s  a  dream 
for  ad  people  to  handle,”  Mr. 
Pliskin  said  at  a  session  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  As¬ 
sociation  convention  this  week. 

“In  the  daily  paper,”  he  said, 
“you  compete  with  every  other 
advertiser  and  all  the  tumult 
that’s  in  the  house  when  the 
paper  arrives.  You  can’t  be  as¬ 
sured  of  the  moment  of  undi¬ 
vided  attention  in  the  news¬ 
paper.” 

The  agency  executive  admitted 
that  today’s  newspaper  is  “a 
vital  part”  of  any  advertising 
program. 

Jaituaiv  14.  1961 


— -The  Pen  — 

would  have  been  less  mighty, 
the  Sword  more  outspoken, 
if  you  hadn’t  come  along 
a  century  ago. 


Congra  tula  tions, 
Editor  and  Publisher, 
on  too  years  of  excellence. 


WESTERN  LITHO  3433  Tree  Court  Industrial  Blvd..  St.  Louis,  MO  63122 
314/225-5031,  Telex.  20-9907 


Syracuse  H-J  Tip 
Broke  Sea  Story 

Associated  Press  gave  credit  to 
the  Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  for  the  first  tip  on  the  Carrier 
Bennington  disaster  May  26.  The 
message  was  received  at  8:S7 
a.m.  (EST)  and  it  enabled  AP 
to  claim  an  eight-minute  beat  on 
the  first  bulletin,  filed  at  9:14 
a.m.  from  Boston. 

Alexander  F.  Jones,  executive 
editor  of  the  Herald-Journal,  said 
a  member  of  that  newspaper’s  staff 
had  received  word  of  the  ship 
blast  from  a  source  that  will  not 
be  identified.  Very  recently,  Mr. 
Jones  related,  the  Syracuse  staffer 
had  been  chatting  with  the  tipster 
in  the  general  area  of  the  sea 
tragedy  and  had  parted  with.  “Be 
sure  and  call  me  if  you  ever  run 
across  a  good  story.” 

May  29,  1954 
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editorial 


Disturbing  Trend 

T  AST  May,  before  he  was  the  nominee  of  his  Party  for  the  Presi- 
dency.  Senator  John  F.  Kennetiy  replied  to  a  questionnaire  from 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Committee  of  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  in  these  words:  “Within  the  rather  narrow 
limits  of  national  security  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  entitled 
to  the  fullest  possible  information  about  their  government — and  the 
President  must  see  that  they  receive  it.’’ 

On  January  3,  President-Elect  Kennedy  reiterated  that  statement 
in  a  letter  to  Turner  Catledge,  ASNE  president. 

In  the  two  weeks  since  his  inauguration,  however,  President  Kennedy 
and  some  members  of  his  Administration  have  made  statements  and 
taken  action  with  resjject  to  information  matters  which  add  up  to 
a  disturbing  trend  in  that  area.  It  may  be  too  early  in  the  history 
of  the  Kennedy  Administration  to  make  up  one’s  mind  conclusively 
which  way  matters  of  public  information  are  going  to  be  treated, 
but  it  is  not  too  early  to  be  alarmed  at  the  accumulated  develop 
ments: 

1.  The  order  by  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  which  will  shut 
the  press  off  from  information  about  preliminary  maneuvering  on 
foreign  problems. 

2.  White  House  Press  Secretary  Salinger’s  announcement  that  "at 
times’’  the  press  will  not  be  informed  of  the  President’s  whereabouts. 

3.  Cancelling  the  old  custom  of  letting  legislative  leaders  make 
|)ronounc'ements  on  policy  on  the  White  House  steps  after  sessions 
with  the  President. 

4.  Organization  of  weekly  meetings  between  Salinger  and  principal 
government  information  chiefs  so  he  can  “coordinate”  their  activities. 

5.  Suppression  of  some  comments  by  Admiral  Arleigh  Burke  about 
the  Soviets  which  apparently  did  not  jibe  with  White  House  policy. 

6.  Announcement  of  the  release  of  the  two  RB-47  pilots  at  the 
first  televised  press  conference  for  its  dramatic  effect  after  a  newspaper 
had  withhekl  publication  of  the  same  story  for  19  hours  at  Presi¬ 
dential  request  in  “the  national  interest.” 

7.  Keeping  the  RB-47  pilots  "under  wraps”  forbidden  to  speak 
publicly  or  be  interviewed  on  their  experiences — by  order  of  the  State 
Department. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  was  publicly  commended  by  the 
President  and  by  other  newspapers  for  sitting  on  the  RB-47  story 
because  aircraft  and  weather  problems  had  delayed  their  departure 
from  Moscow  and  premature  publication  may  have  jeopardize  their 
freedom. 

But  President  Kennedy  in  his  telegram  to  the  newspaper  said  "in 
doing  this  the  Herald  Tribune  prevented  the  violation  of  an  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  the  USSR  which  might  have 
had  regrettable  repercussions.” 

It  has  not  been  made  clear  what  kind  of  an  "agreement”  this  was. 
The  inference  is  that  it  involved  release  and  publication  of  the  in¬ 
formation  according  to  an  agreed  schedule.  If  this  is  true,  we  and 
the  press  of  this  country  would  like  to  know  on  what  ground  and 
by  what  right  docs  this  Administration  commit  the  press  and  com¬ 
munications  media  of  this  country  to  any  particular  performance  in 
the  handling  of  information. 

fMyuary  4,  mi 


ASNE  As  Voice 
Of  Journalism 
Open  to  Debate 

Should  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors  be  THE 
Voice  of  Journalism? 

Opening  a  hoped-for  debate  of 
the  question,  President  Basil  L. 
Walters  assumed  the  role  of  chal¬ 
lenger  and  declared  jouma'ism  is 
belter  served  by  many  organiza¬ 
tions  rather  than  one. 

“In  this  country,”  he  contended, 
“we  must  always  avoid  a  central 
press  authority,  private  or  gov¬ 
ernmental.” 

Mr.  Walters,  who  is  executive 
editor  of  the  Knight  Newspapers, 
threw  out  the  issue  in  a  statement 
to  ASNE  members  urging  them 
to  participate  more  frequently  in 
discussion  and  controversy  within 
the  pages  of  the  Society’s  Bulletin. 

The  members  should  be  debat¬ 
ing  the  proper  function  of  the  So¬ 
ciety,  said  Mr.  Walters,  with  an 
alluaion  to  those  who  bemoan 
the  fact  there  is  no  “voice  of 
journalism.”  Others,  he  said, 
think  the  Society  should  pass 
resolutions,  have  joint  commiuees 
with  the  Bar,  or  investigate  such 
charges  as  the  “one-party  press.” 

Question  of  Size 

The  question  of  opening  up  the 
Society  to  all  “those  worthy  of 
membership  regardless  of  the  size 
of  their  papers”  also  was  placed 
on  the  president’s  debating  list. 

As  a  challenge,  Mr.  Walters  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  many  organizations 
in  journalism,  such  as  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  National 
Editorial  Association,  etc.,  pro¬ 
vide  a  better  voice  than  one  great 
“federated”  society. 

“The  strength  of  the  American 
press,”  he  said,  “lies  in  the  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers  and  their  ed¬ 
itorial  pages  rather  than  in  their 
organizations.  Yet  each  organi¬ 
zation  serves  a  useful  purpose  in 
providing  a  forum  through  which 
mind  meets  mind  but  which 
leaves  to  each  editor  the  respon¬ 
sibility  to  write  his  own  resolu¬ 
tions. 

“Through  debate,  the  standard 
of  journalism  generally  is  grad¬ 
ually  being  improved.  By  main¬ 
taining  numerous  organizations, 
instead  of  one,  individuality  rather 
than  standardization  is  encour¬ 
aged.” 

Other  subjects  suggested  by  Mr. 
Walters  for  debate  are:  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondence,  columnists, 
the  playing  up  of  irresponsibility 
because  it  is  sensational,  head¬ 
lines,  reporting  in  general. 

January  9,  1964 
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In  1965,  the  Goss  Metro-Offset  press  made  offset  possible 
for  metropolitan  dailies. 


L 


I 


Today’s  high-speed  Goss  Metroliner  presses  are  enhanced  by  the  latest  systems  technology 
for  the  high  productivity,  color  and  quality  demanded  by  progressive  dailies  such  as  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  TTie  New  York  Times,  Asahi  Shimbun  and  Helsingin  Sanomat,  O  Globo,  The  Melbourne 
Age  and  The  Johannesburg  Star.  Almost  2,500  units  of  the  Metroliner  family  are  in  use  worldwide. 

Our  founders  laid  the  cornerstone  of  quality  in  1885.  That  conunitment  to  excellence  in 
engineering,  manufacturing  and  service  is  still  our  primary  concern. 


Rockwell  International 


.  ..where  science  gets  down  to  tMJSiness 


E&P  April  3,  1971 

Ev«ry  Saturday  Sinca  1884 

existence  of  the  newspaper." 

In  its  documentation  ANPA 
recited  the  technical  leadership 
of  newspapers  in  early  experi¬ 
mentations  with  electronic  de¬ 
livery  of  printed  news.  In  the 
1930’s  and  1940’s  several  news¬ 
papers  {Minwi  Herald,  Chicago 
TrihuHc  and  McClatchy  News¬ 
papers  of  California)  pioneered 
methods  of  delivering  some 
form  of  printed  news  into  the 
home  via  radio.  At  the  end  of 
World  War  II  the  ANPA  em¬ 
barked  on  an  extensive  program 
of  research. 

"Progress  continued  into  the 
1950’s  and  I960’s.  This  progress 
caused  newspaper  publishers  to 
realize  that  daily  newspapers  of 
the  future  may  in  fact  be  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  what  we  now  know  as 
CATV,”  ANPA  stated. 

“While  a  ban  on  newspaper- 
CATV  cross-ownership  will 
achieve  little  or  nothing  bene¬ 
ficial,  it  will  be  harmful.  In 
order  to  realize  its  potential 
CATV  will  require  a  strong 
financial  base.  Newspapers, 
which  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  development 
of  .'VM  and  FM  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  in  their  communities,  are 
in  a  position  to  make  similar 
contributions  to  the  development 
of  C.\TV.  The  public  will  suffer 
if  newspapers  are  denied 
this  opportunity  and  low-grade 
CATV  service  results. 

“Newspapers  are  also  unique- 
alifled  to  contribute  to  the 
ent  of  CATV’s  vast 
pabilities.  The  daily 
a  prime  informa- 
ccess  to  the  news- 
will  be  a  neces- 
of  the  home 
enter  augured 
of  CATV 
lation  which 
out  of  local 
will  have  an 
effect  on  the 
tronic  infor- 
which  could 
ost  stunning 


ANPA  says  FCC  rule  perils 
$2  billion  station  values 


The  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  this  week 
formally  attacked  the  proposals 
by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  which  would  pro¬ 
hibit  ownership  of  broadcast 
stations  and  C.\TV  systems  by 
newspaper  publishers  who  al¬ 
ready  have  an  interest  in  them 
worth  nearly  $2  billion  at  cur¬ 
rent  market  values. 

Calling  for  dismissal  of  the 
proposed  rules,  ANPA  filed  ex¬ 
tensive  documentation  before 
the  FCC  to  support  its  view  that 
a  rule  discriminating  against 
newspapers  as  a  class  is  clear¬ 
ly  beyond  the  authority  of  the 
Commission  and  that,  even  if  the 
FCC  had  the  authority  to  rule 
newspapers  out  of  ownership  of 
electronic  broadcast  facilities,  it 
would  be  contrary  to  the  public 
interest. 

The  proposals  were  made  by 
FCC  in  March  and  June  1970 
at  the  behest  of  the  .Antitrust 
Division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  proposals  would  re¬ 
quire  multi-media  owners  to  re¬ 
duce  their  holdings  within  five 
years  and  would  bar  newspapers 
as  a  class  from  owning  a  radio 
or  television  station  in  their 
cities  of  publication  and  prohibit 
newspaper  ownership  of  C.ATV 
systems  in  their  cities  of  pub¬ 
lication. 

The  Commission  set  a  dead¬ 
line  of  April  16  for  ANPA  and 
i,he  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  to  file  comments  on 
the  proposed  rule-makings.  All 
others  have  until  May  17. 

Equal  runiiideratiun 

ANPA  General  Manager 
Stanford  Smith  stressed  that 
newspapers  seek  only  equal  con¬ 
sideration  with  all  other  citizens 
in  the  electronic  media  licensing 
system.  He  said.  “Diversity  can 
best  be  promoted  by  not  ruling 
out  any  class  of  potential  own¬ 
ers  by  letting  those  who  best 
serve  the  public  hold  the  elec¬ 
tronic  licenses  for  radio,  tele¬ 
vision  or  cable  system.  The  rec¬ 
ord  of  public  service  perform¬ 
ance  of  radio  and  television  sta¬ 
tions  owned  by  newspapers  sup¬ 
ports  our  position.” 

It  is  ANPA’s  position  that 
whatever  regulatory  authority 
may  exist  over  the  ownership  of 
facilities  subject  to  FCC  licens¬ 


ing  authority,  there  is  no  juris¬ 
diction  to  extend  such  authority 
to  the  unregulated  print  media 
or  to  take  into  account,  penalize 
or  discriminate  against  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  regulation  of  radio, 
television  or  C.ATV  systems. 
The  Congress  and  the  courts 
have  repeatedly  held  to  this 
view,  the  ANPA  brief  noted. 

To  validate  the  public  interest 
in  the  rights  of  newspapers,  an 
.ANPA  Task  Force  was  formed 
in  June  1970  initially  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Grover  C. 
Cobb,  who  was  vicepresident 
Gannett  Newspapers  (and  now 
is  a  vicepresident  of  NAB).  The 
current  Task  Force  chairman  is 
Harold  W.  .Anderson,  president 
of  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
The  Task  Force  compiled  exten¬ 
sive  studies  on  financial  and  ec¬ 
onomic  impacts  of  the  proposal, 
statistical  markets,  inter-rela¬ 
tionship  of  mass  media  facilities 
and  legal  analyses.  .All  were  filed 
with  the  FCC. 

Forced  sales  required 

The  proposals,  ANP.A  said, 
are  being  made  in  the  face  of 
the  FCC’s  own  prior  representa 
tion  in  House  and  Senate  Com 
mittee  hearings  through  testi 
mony  of  three  prior  chairmen 
of  the  FCC  to  the  effect  that  the 
Commission  does  not  have  statu 
tory  authority  to  discriminate 
against  any  category  of  licen 
sees  as  a  class,  including  spe 
cifically  newspapers,  and  in  an 
event  the  FCC  had  no  intentio 
of  adopting  any  rule  or  poll 
discriminatory  against  newsp 
pers  as  a  class. 

The  immediate  effect  of  th 
Commission’s  proposal,  if  imple 
mented,  would  be  the  forced  sale 
over  a  five-year  period  of  476 
television  and  radio  stations  in 
some  155  communities  of  the 
United  States  having  an  aggpre- 
gate  market  value  of  $1.9  billion. 

"Of  this  total,”  ANPA  said, 
“96  are  television  stations  hav 
ing  a  market  value  of  $1.6  bil 
lion  located  in  38  states  and  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  in 
the  aggregate  have  been  in  op¬ 
eration,  rendering  service  to 
their  communities,  for  an  aver¬ 
age  of  nearly  18  years  per  sta¬ 
tion.  Commercial  television  has 
been  in  operation  only  about  25 
years.” 


The  other  newspaper-owned 
stations  in  jeopardy  are  229 
AM  and  151  FM  stations  having 
a  combined  market  value  of  $313 
million. 

“Putting  476  broadcasting 
stations  on  the  market  for  a 
forced  sale  would  not  only  de¬ 
press  the  market  value  of  these 
stations  by  20  to  40  percent,  but 
would  also  depress  the  value  of 
stations  throughout  the  entire 
broadcasting  industry,”  the 
.ANPA  brief  contended.  “The 
impact  and  dislocation  upon  em¬ 
ployees  in  the  affected  stations 
has  not  been  ascertained  but  ob¬ 
viously  would  be  substantial.” 

ANPA’s  Task  Force  chair¬ 
man  Anderson  said,  “There  is 
no  substantiation  of  a  claim  that 
the  so-called  ‘concentration  of 
control’  would  be  any  less  under 
new  ownership;  in  fact,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  an  increase  in  multiple 
station  ownership.  It  has  not 
and  cannot  be  shown  under  the 
proposal  that  there  would  be 
any  net  increase  in  competition ; 
in  fact,  the  prevention  of  com¬ 
petition  hv  new 


class  would 


petition. 
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System  of  the  future 

“ANP.A  technical  research 
indicates  the  possibility  that  the 
cable  system  may  become  a  part 
of  the  newspaper  system  of  the 
future.  If  this  develops,  news¬ 
paper  ownership  would  become 
necessary  to  assure  continued 


phase  of  the  FCC 
an  analysis  of  own- 
aracteristics  of  bfoad- 
ng  stations  prepared  for 
e  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  purported  to  re¬ 
fute  the  assumptions  of  the  FCC 
that  ownership  patterns  and 
trends  indicated  undue  concen¬ 
tration  of  control  of  the  mass 
communications  media. 

The  analysis,  prepared  under 
the  direction  of  Prof.  Christo- 
iCoiitinued  on  page  10) 
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Ihe  future  of 
the  first  Amendment 
depends  on  all  of  us 


If  we  journalists  voluntarily  do  our  jobs  in  such  a  way  that 
people  respect  us  and  our  conduct,  we'll  see  fewer  threats  to 
the  public’s  right  to  know. 

And  that  will  benefit  all  of  us-journalists  and  other  citizens. 
Although  the  First  Amendment  protects  all  forms  of  express¬ 
ion,  including  the  biased  and  inaccurate,  we  believe  we  best 
serve  ourselves  and  the  public  by  pursuing  objectivity,  fairness 
and  accuracy.  You’re  a  professioneil-that’s  why  you’re  here. 
Each  of  us  should  be  aggressive  in  meeting  this  goal. 

We  also  believe  that,  in  doing  our  jobs,  every  journalist 
bears  some  responsibility  for  the  fate  of  the  First 
Amendment.  People  judge  the  credibility  and  fairness  of  the 
media  according  to  the  diligence  with  which  we  do  our  jobs. 
They  believe  that,  if  we  are  careless  about  little  things,  we 
cannot  be  trusted  to  be  accurate  about  the  big  ones. 

Most  people  form  their  views  of  the  press  according  to 
how  often  their  local  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV  stations: 
□  Misspell  their  names. 

□  Misunderstand  news  about  their  business. 

□  Display  insensitivity  or  inaccuracy  during  a  family 
tragedy. 

□  Fail  to  tell  all  sides  of  an  issue  they  care  about. 

□  Refuse  or  neglect  to  publish  information  readers  be¬ 
lieve  important-or  get  the  facts  wrong. 

A  Gallup  poll  done  for  the  First  Amendment  Congress 
showed  a  positive  correlation  between  those  who  have  had 
bad  experiences  with  the  media  and  those  who  favor  more 
regulation  of  the  press. 

So  the  way  you  perform  your  job  will  affect  not  only  this 
news  organization  but  the  vitality  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment  itself.  The  national  journalism  organizations  (perhaps 
you  are  a  member  of  one)  that  compose  the  First  Amendment 
Congress  believe  all  of  us  need  to  remember  to: 

n  Be  accurate.  It’s  important  to  our  own  reputations,  of 
course,  but  an  error  here  and  there  that  may  seem  unimpor¬ 
tant-even  to  your  editor- is  important  to  those  you  are  writ¬ 
ing  about. 

□  Understand  a  story  before  writing  it.  Unless  you  do,  a 
story  is  likely  to  contain  fundamental  mistakes  that  under¬ 
mine  credibility  with  those  who  know  the  field. 

□  Remember  that  we  are  dealing  with  people.  It’s  easy  to 
become  cynical  and  to  think  only  in  terms  of  news  value.  And 
nothing  hurts  our  professionalism  more  than  those  who 
needlessly  and  insensitively  Intrude  on  someone’s  grief  or 
tragedy. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  First  Amendment  belongs  to 
every  American,  not  just  to  journalists. 

-The  First  Amendment  Congress 


News-Editorial 


White  House  bars 


struggles  to  maintam  press  freedom  as  riots  rip 
cities;  mobs  attack  photographers,  while  assas¬ 
sinations  and  government  corruption  stain  our 
land.  Women  fight  for  equality  in  the  newsroom. 
Editors  wonder  “what  is  secrecy”  as  libel  cases 
seem  to  hit  the  front  page  daily. 

Prison  Interview 


Barred  By 

Waukesha,  Wis. 

A  prisoner’s  request  for  an 
interview  with  a  reporter  was 
denied  in  Circuit  Court  here 
May  31. 

Judge  William  Gramling 
ruled  that  Robert  D.  Kramer, 
accused  in  the  knife  murders  of 
two  young  women,  cannot  be  in¬ 
terviewed  while  he  is  being  held 
in  the  county  jail. 

The  judge’s  action  reversed  a 
lower  court’s  ruling  that  Kram¬ 
er  could  be  interviewed  by 
William  B.  Hale  Jr.,  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  reporter.  The  inter¬ 
view  had  been  requested  re¬ 
peatedly  by  Kramer  and  his  at¬ 
torney,  Peter  Panos,  and  re¬ 
jected  by  the  sheriff  and  dis¬ 
trict  attorney. 

Judge  Gramling  said  he  was 
not  ruling  “that  as  a  matter  of 
principle  a  newspaper  reporter 
may  never  interview  a  prisoner 
confined  in  the  county  jail.” 

He  said  he  could  imagine  cir¬ 
cumstances  where  it  would  be 


Court 

Dist.  Atty.  Roger  P.  Murphy 
said  no  prisoners  may  be  inter¬ 
viewed  by  reporters  “when  they 
are  in  our  custody.” 

Panos  contended  that  this  de¬ 
prives  Kramer  of  his  right  to 
free  speech,  and  that  incarcera¬ 
tion  does  not  also  include  the 
right  to  deprive  Kramer  of  this 
freedom. 

Neither  the  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  nor  Hale  was  involved  in 
legal  steps  to  have  Hale  inter¬ 
view  Kramer. 

On  May  18,  Waukesha  County 
Judge  William  G.  Callow  ruled 
that  Kramer  had  the  right  to 
talk  with  a  reporter  selected  by 
his  attorney. 

Judge  Callow  said  the  right  of 
a  person  in  jail  to  communicate 
was  not  limited  to  his  attorney, 
but  includes  others  whose  con¬ 
ference  with  the  defendant 
“may  have  some  useful  purpose 
in  the  defense.” 


Forcade,  reporter 
for  radical  press 

Tom  Forcade,  Washington  repoi-tcr  for 
the  Underground  Press  Syndicate,  said 
this  week  he  thinks  “something  terrible 
must  be  going  on  in  the  White  House” 
because  he  has  been  denied  an  official 
pass  allowing  him  to  cover  event*  there. 

The  “radical  press”  is  being  prevented 
from  firsthand  reporting  of  the  Pres¬ 
ident’s  activities,  Foicade  declared  during 
a  press  conference  arranged  by  the  Twen¬ 
tieth  Century  Fund  for  the  release  of  its 
task  force  i-eport,  “Press  Fieedom  Under 
Pressure.” 

Forcade,  one  of  the  11-member  task 
foice,  appeared  at  the  conference  in  the 
Fund’s  New  York  City  headquarters 
November  16  outfitted  in  his  usual  attire — 
an  off-white  suit  and  pork-pie  hat  which 
he  kept  atop  shoulder-length  tresses. 
Judge  Robert  Williamson,  former  chief 
justice  of  the  Maine  Supreme  Court,  pre- 

Nomntm  20,  1971 

Pulliam’s  attack 
on  bureaucrats 
fills  front  page 

NoramberO,  1971 


proper  for  the  sheriff  to  allow 

a  reporter  to  conduct  an  inter-  25lh  ANNIVERSARY 

view  and  circumstances  where  - — - 


the  sheriff  might  be  derelict  if 
he  refused  to  allow  the  inter¬ 
view. 

The  sole  issue  in  the  case,  in 
the  court’s  opinion,  was  wheth¬ 
er  the  sheriff  could  set  up  rules 
and  regulations  which  were  rea¬ 
sonable.  “If  so,”  Gramling 
asked,  “is  a  rule  prohibiting  the 
defendant  from  talking  to  Mr. 
Hale,  a  i-eporter,  reasonable?” 

The  judge  said  he  believed  the 
rule  would  be  reasonable.  He 


Stars  and  Stripes 
In  Step  with  GI  Joe 

22,  1907 

Nixon  indicates  he*8  against 


pointed  out  that  all  attorneys  in 
the  case  had  agreed  that  the 
sheriff  was  in  charge  of  the  jail. 

Panos  maintained  that  “my 
man  professes  his  innocence  and 
I  think  the  press  and  public 
have  a  right  to  know.” 

Kramer  refused  to  talk  to 


law  officers. 


Jun%  3,  1907 


subpoenaing  of  news  material 

President  Nixon  said  in  a  ing  of  the  (reporter’s)  notes 
press  conference  at  San  Cle-  had  to  do  with  information  deal- 
mente  on  May  1  that  he  takes  ing  directly  with  that  crime.” 

“a  very  jaundiced  view”  of  He  added  that  he  did  not  sup- 
Government  action  which  re-  port  “bringing  pressure  on  the 
quires  the  revealing  of  news  networks”  to  produce  notes,  etc. 
sources.  The  question  had  been  related 

However,  he  makes  an  excep-  to  the  effort  of  a  Congressional 
tion  in  a  very  narrow  area —  committee  to  subpoena  film  and 
“strictly  in  the  area  where  other  material  made  for,  but  not 
there  was  a  major  crime  com-  used,  in  CBS  and  NBC  docu- 
mitted  and  where  the  subpoena-  mentaries. 

kkv  0,1971 
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3  Newsmen  Killed  in  First 
Gunfire  of  Middle  East  War 

Coverage  Difficulties  Are  Eased 
When  Israelis  Claim  Victories 

June  10,  1967 


Boise,  Idaho 

The  Idaho  Statesman  News¬ 
papers  recently  went  into  an 
all-day  operation,  according  to 
Eugene  C.  Dorsey,  publisher. 
The  afternoon  edition  has  been 
enlarged  and  the  morning  paper 
improved. 

Many  of  the  changes  were 
prompted  by  a  readership  survey 
taken  last  year  which  revealed 
that  subscribers  to  the  Evening 
Statesman  would  like  it  to  be 
more  like  the  morning  States¬ 
man,  Dorsey  said. 

More  than  75  percent  of  the 
respondents  rated  the  Daily 
Statesman’s  (43,000  circulation) 
coverage  of  local,  state,  national 
and  world  news  as  good  or  ex¬ 
cellent.  They  did  not  rate  the 
Evening  Statesman  (10,000  cir¬ 
culation)  quite  as  high. 

Consequently,  the  Evening 
Statesman  has  become  an  after¬ 
noon  edition  of  the  Daily  States¬ 
man,  providing  readers  with  the 
same,  broad  news  coverage  pre¬ 
sented  in  the  morning  paper. 
The  news,  of  course,  is  updated 
in  the  afternoon,  but  the  scope 
and  depth  of  coverage  is  now 
the  same  in  both  editions,  Dorsey 
said. 

Since  only  1,000  out  of  53,000 
subscribers  receive  both  morning 
and  evening  editions,  and  morn¬ 
ing  subscribers  outnumber  eve¬ 
ning  four  to  one,  the  Idaho 
Statesman  has  now  made  the 
best  features  of  both  editions 
available  to  all  readers.  The 
most  popular  columnists,  comics 
and  other  features,  as  rated  by 
readers  in  the  survey,  have  been 
combined  in  all  editions. 

Financial  news  coverage  has 
been  expanded  in  both  editions 
with  a  list  of  quotations  on  the 
top  500  stocks,  a  separate  list 
of  stock  quotes  of  local  interest, 
a  select  list  from  the  American 
Exchange  and  over-the-counter 
stocks. 

October  21,  1967 


PHOTOGRAPHERS  BEATEN — Angry  whites  attack  photographers  near 
Murray  Hill  Elementary  School,  Cleveland.  Photographer  Tony  Tomsic 
(shown  by  arrowl,  of  the  Cleveland  Press,  is  severely  beaten  and  kicked. 
His  camera  is  also  destroyed.  In  the  foreground,  a  television  camera¬ 
man  (obscured  by  the  crowd)  is  also  beaten  and  kicked.  The  photo  was 
taken  by  the  Plain  Dealer's  Dudley  Brumbach,  who  also  was  set  upon  by 

mob  and  had  to  be  rescued  by  police.  „  ,  _ _ 

February  8,  1964 


To  SOB  or  not  to  SOB 
That’s  Heady  Question 


DARRELL  HOUSTON,  with  the  three  editions  of  the  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  bannering  that  shocking  headline.  It  was  taken  by  News  Tribune 
staff  photog.  Bob  Rudsit. 

March  21,  1964 
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aRCULATION 


Circulation 


Altus  Paper  Goes 
To  Door,  Not  Dogs 


M.  L.  Overfield,  circulation 
manager  of  the  Altus  (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat,  sprinkled  his 
talk  to  the  Midwest  Circulation 
Managers  Association  conven¬ 
tion  in  Kansas  City,  recently 
with  some  dry  southwestern 
humor  while  at  the  same  time 
telling  how  his  paper  carries  out 
a  year  round  screen  door  de¬ 
livery  program. 

“You  might  ask,”  he  said, 
“why  put  the  paper  in  the  screen 
door  handle,  or  behind  the 
screen  door,  or  in  the  magazine 
rack  of  the  mail  box,  when  it 
takes  less  effort  to  drop  it  on 
the  curb  in  front  of  the  house — 
next  door  to  the  subscriber. 

“It’s  fun  to  leave  the  sub¬ 
scriber  confused.  This  helps  to 
keep  life  interesting.” 

Mr.  Overfield  and  the  Times- 
Democrat  value  the  subscriber 
so  highly  that  if  it  were  possi¬ 
ble,  he  said,  “we  would  deliver 
the  paper  directly  into  his 
hands,  for  we  think  the  sub¬ 
scriber  is  the  VIP  of  all  VIPs.” 

Problems  are  many  in  pro¬ 
moting  screen  door  delivery. 


Many  subscribers  will  take 
up  the  boy’s  time  telling  him 
how  wonderful  he  is  and  “you 
know  we  are  not  trained  for 
any  type  of  praise  or  kind 
words;  instead  we  are  qualified 
to  counter  abusive  language  and 
sly  dirty  digs.” 

For  those  circulators  who 
have  trouble  with  the  editorial 
department  a  subscriber  who 
doesn’t  get  screen  door  delivery 
can  always  be  told:  “We  didn’t 
want  to  smell  up  the  front 
porch  so  we  hid  it  under  the  car. 
or  put  it  on  the  roof  of  the 
house  to  let  it  air  out.” 

In  order  to  keep  placing  the 
paper  in  the  screen  door,  Mr. 
Overfield  indicated  that  the 
Times-Democrat  was  one  of  the 
leaders  in  getting  a  dog  leash 
law  passed  in  Altus.  Dogs  don’t 
run  loose  there  because  Altus 
has  “one  of  the  finest  small 
police  forces  anywhere  and  one 
of  the  toughest  dog  catchers 
ever  born.  We  use  the  word 
‘born’  loosely,  but  the  word 
‘toughest’  definitely.” 

«  *  * 

April  11,  1964 


managers  seek  new  incentives  to 
hold  subscribers  as  the  price  per 
copy  soars  to  15  cents,  but 
‘Newspapers  are  still  a  bargain.” 
The  reign  of  the  “little  merchant” 
carrier  boy  may  be  over  as  news¬ 
papers  consider  professional 
canvassers. 


Girl  carrier  legal, 
state  officer  rules 

Pennsylvania  Attorney  General  J. 
Shane  Creamer  ha.s  issued  an  opinion 
which  the  State  Department  of  Justice 
said  “obliges”  the  Allentoivn  (Pa.)  Call- 
Chroniclc  newspapers  to  pemit  a 
15-year-old  gii  l  to  deliver  newspapers. 

The  girl,  Laura  Bray,  applied  for  the 
delivery  job  to  replace  a  brother  who  left 
for  college.  But  the  newspaper  refused  to 
employ  her  on  the  ground  that  the  1915 
Child  Labor  Law  of  Pennsylvania  prohi¬ 
bited  female  minors  from  selling  or  dis¬ 
tributing  newspapers. 

In  his  opinion.  Creamer  said  a  new 
amendment  to  the  Pennsylvania  constitu¬ 
tion  to  prevent  discrimination  on  account 
of  sex  voided  this  section  of  the  1915  law. 
He  added  that  such  discrimination  is  ille¬ 
gal  and  should  not  be  permitted. 


Circulator  Says  ‘Pros’ 
Needed  to  Sell  Papers 


The  opinion  was  contained  in  a  letter 
sent  by  the  attorney  general  to  State 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  Industry  Paul  J. 
Smith,  who  asked  for  a  ruling  on  the 

Novtmbf  8.  1971 


Beater  Falls,  Pa. 

Newspapers  will  need  to  use 
more  and  more  professional  can¬ 
vassers  to  sell  their  product  be¬ 
cause  it  is  getting  difficult  to 
get  boys  to  hustle  for  business, 
Sam  Reno,  circulation  manager 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
told  the  Pennsylvania  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  Managing  Editors’ 
“Shirtsleeve  Conference,”  here 
last  week. 

“Though  many  circulators  are 
reluctant  to  recognize  it,  a 
change  has  come  over  our  boys 
during  the  past  generation,”  Mr. 
Reno  said.  “This  change  has  in¬ 
creased  very  greatly  in  the  past 
half  dozen  years.  It  is  becoming 
increasingly  difficult  to  get  boys 
to  get  out  and  hustle  for  new 
business.  For  some  reason  they 
have  become  too  modest.  .  .  . 

“I  don’t  know  what  you  as 
managing  editors  can  do  about 
this  but  I  feel  you  ought  to  know 
what  we  face  in  this  levelling 
process  which  is  happening  in 
America. 


June  27,  1964 


Study  to  shape 
a  formula  for 
ideal  carrier 

Harold  Schwartz,  director  of  the  Circu¬ 
lation  Promotion  Research  Center,  and 
Newell  Meyer,  president  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Promotion  Association, 
have  announced  the  initiation  of  a  re¬ 
search  project  to  determine  factors  that 
contribute  to  a  successful  newspaper  car¬ 
rier. 

The  ultimate  goal,  according  to 
Schwartz,  “is  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a 
circulation  district  manager  an  easily 
workable  tool,  enabling  him  to  select  with 
a  high  degree  of  success  the  type  of  boy 
most  likely  to  do  well  on  a  newspaper 
rout®”  October  X,  1971 


17- Year  Trends 
Of  Rates,  Circ. 


The  Association  of  National 
Advertisers  has  just  released  a 
new  edition  of  Newspaper  Cir¬ 
culation  and  Rate  Trends  for 
1946-1963. 


The  145-page  report  prepared 
by  the  Newspaper  Committee 
analyzes  postwar  trends  in  cir¬ 
culations,  rates  and  cost  per 
million  circulations  for  U.  S. 
English-language  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers,  Sunday  maga¬ 
zines  and  Comics  Groups. 

The  purpose  of  the  report, 
ANA  stated,  is  to  help  their 
members  determine  the  extent 
to  which  their  expenditures  in 
the  newspaper  medium  have 
been  “al^rbed  by  cost  in¬ 
creases,”  or  conversely,  “have 
provided  actual  advertising  ex¬ 
posure.”  . 

January  11.  1964 
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Los  Anseles  en  Espanol... 
everyday! 


La  Opinidn,  circa  1932. 


La  Opinion  has  been  the  leading  Spanish 
language  daily  newspaper  in  the  West  since  1926 

Latinos  depend  on  us  to  cover  it  all:  news, 
politics,  sports  and  entertainment. 


To  meet  their  ever  increasing  demands.  La 
Opinion  has  kept  up  with  all  of  the  major  technical 
innovations  in  the  printing  industry.  In  1982  we 
installed  an  electronic  text  management  system. 
1984  will  see  the  complete  computerization  of  all 
our  advertising,  editorial  and  circulation  functions, 
as  well  as  continued,  dramatic  growth  of  our 
circulation  base. 


LA  OPINION 


The  Only  Spanish  Language  Daily  Newspaper  in  California. 

Telephone:  (213)  748-1191 

1436  South  Main  Street 

P.O.  Box  15093 

Los  Angeles,  California  90015 


Production 

braces  for  $152-a-ton  newsprint  and  Spectacolor 
tests  in  New  York.  Alaskan  newspaper  presses  with¬ 
stand  a  severe  earthquake.  Computers  enter  com¬ 
posing  room;  union  problems  threatened. 


THE  COMPUTER  THREAT 

Union  Problems 
Elude  Solutions 


Problems  of  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  and  employe  relations 
have  assumed  positions  of  “dom¬ 
inant  interest”  as  newspaper 
publishers  continue  to  adopt 
technological  advances. 

“No  subject  on  our  agenda 
has  had  so  much  time  and  con¬ 
sideration  and  individual  sug¬ 
gestions  from  members  of  the 
board,”  Irwin  Maier,  publisher 
of  the  Milwaukee  Journal  and 
Sentinel,  and  ANPA  president 
told  800  attending  the  labor 
meeting  Monday.  It  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  largest  gathering 
of  its  kind  in  the  association’s 
history. 


PR  Needed 

Newspapers  must  improve  re¬ 
lations  with  their  employes  and 
the  public,  including  local  com¬ 
munities  and  advertisers,  Lem¬ 
uel  L.  Boulware,  vicepresident- 
relations  (ret.)  (General  Electric 
Co.,  warned,  closing  the  same 
session. 

Both  Mr.  Maier  and  Miles  P. 
Patrone,  chairman  of  the  Labor 
Relations  Committee,  reviewed 
meetingfs  held  with  international 
union  presidents.  Donald  R.  Mc- 
Vay,  executive  secretary  of  the 
publishers  association  of  New 
York  City  told  of  formation  of 
the  “Joint  Board.” 

Also  mentioned  was  the  “in¬ 
creasing  pressure  on  the  part  of 
international  unions  toward 
standard  contract  langruage  re¬ 
gardless  of  local  operating  con¬ 
ditions  and  existing  practices.” 

“Sometimes  this  lang^uage  is 
appropriate,  sometimes  it  is 
totally  inapplicable  and  some¬ 
times  it  is  in  direct  contradic¬ 
tion  to  previous  understandings 
of  long  duration,”  Mr.  Maier 
said. 


New  Equipment 

Mr.  Patrone  reported  “collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  in  local  situa¬ 
tions  in  1963  was  more  difficult 
and  more  prolonged.” 


“Underlying  the  difficulties  in 
many  local  negotiations  is  the 
introduction  of  new  processes 
and  equipment,  bringing  with  it 
changes  in  methods  of  producing 
newspapers,”  Mr.  Patrone  said. 

“Adding  to  the  problems 
arising  from  technical  change 
is  union  insistence  on  expanded 
jurisdiction  and  on  job  security 
with  accompanying  restrictive 
contract  language.  This  lan¬ 
guage  places  more  emphasis  on 
the  maintenance  of  jobs  than  it 
does  on  the  protection  of  indi¬ 
vidual  members.  It  has  a  corol¬ 
lary  result  of  restricting  man¬ 
agement’s  right  to  obtain  maxi¬ 
mum  efficiency  .  .  . 

“We  have  met  with  various 
union  heads  in  our  search  for  a 
common  ground  of  understand¬ 
ing  and  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
contribute  to  a  peaceful  settle¬ 
ment  of  negotiations  ...  We 
will  continue  to  meet  and  strive 
for  solutions  that  have  so  far 
eluded  us.” 


25  Strikes  in  ’63 

Mr.  Patrone  reported  that  the 
newspaper  strike  picture  in  1963 
showed  little  improvement  over 
1962.  Twenty-five  strikes  were 
started  against  24  newspapers 
in  15  cities,  as  compared  to  26 
newspapers  in  17  cities  in  1962. 

“It  is  a  fair  assumption  that 
unions  will  continue  to  think 
in  a  militant  way  in  terms  of 
striking  to  achieve  their  ends,” 
Mr.  Patrone  said. 

He  reported  on  increases  in 
union  defense  funds. 

“Union  attitudes  and  problems 
attendant  on  the  introduction  of 
new  processes  will  continue  to 
be  the  most  serious  hurdle 
facing  newspaper  management,” 
his  report  continued.  “It  is  ob¬ 
vious  that  union  members  -will 
vote  for  more  money  to  finance 
strikes  they  deem  necessary  to 
expand  their  present  jurisdic¬ 
tion  and,  thus,  insure  job 
security....”  April  25.  1984 


$3  Paper  Boost 
Is  Set  for  July  1 

The  $3  a  ton  raise  in  the  price 
of  newsprint  for  delivery  east  of 
the  Rockies  firmed  up  this  week 
with  announcements  by  nearly 
all  of  the  major  producers.  This 
will  bring  the  contract  base  price 
at  New  York  to  $142  a  ton  July 
1.  A  $5  increase  made  last  June 
was  the  first  in  nine  years. 

With  a  $3  raise  effective  June 
1,  customers  in  the  western  mar¬ 
kets  will  pay  $137  a  ton.  The 
price  differential  has  been  a  sore 
point  with  eastern  zone  custom¬ 
ers.  Publishers  in  the  South  have 
been  urging  greater  development 
of  newsprint  mills  in  the  area  so 
they  can  cut  down  on  purchases 
from  Canadian  mills.  .  -  . 


Closing  of  paper 
mills  is  blamed 


on  fierce  rivalry 

Fierce  competition  on  the  world  news¬ 
print  market  and  a  declining  demand  are 
forcing  Canadian  pi-oducers  to  close  down 
some  of  their  mills. 

The  latest  blow  to  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  came  with  the  decision  by 
Domtar  Ltd.  to  cease  all  production  of 
newsprint  (E&P,  Oct.  2)  at  its  plant  in 
Trois-Rivieres,  Que.,  early  in  1972. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Bowaters  Newfound¬ 
land  Ltd.,  a  subsidiary  of  Bowater  Paper 
Corp.  Ltd.  of  London,  announced  it  would 
take  an  entire  newsprint  machine  out  of 
production  Nov.  1  for  at  least  two  years 
at  its  Corner  Brook,  Nfld.,  mill. 

These  proposed  major  shutdowns  will 
climax  a  difficult  period  in  the  Canadian 
pulp  and  paper  industry,  a  period  during 
which  many  of  the  companies  were  forced 
to  undertake  short-term  stoppages. 


Inadequate  market 

Mills  across  Canada  since  early  spring 
have  closed  down  for  two  or  three  weeks, 
or  have  reduced  the  work  week  and  cut 
down  the  number  of  shifts  because  of  an 
inadequate  market.  The  Canadian  Pulp 
and  Paper  Association  said  there  are  a 
number  of  reasons  why  the  industry  is  in 
distress,  the  major  ones  being: 

A  dicline  in  demand  not  only  in  the 
United  States — Canada’s  major  market — 
but  in  Britain,  the  Scandinavian  countries 
and  Japan. 

Rising  freight,  labor  and  other  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

The  revaluation  of  the  Canadian  dollar 
in  the  spring  of  1970. 

Excessively  high  corporation  tax  which 
leaves  the  Canadian  companies  with  the 
short  end  of  the  stick  while  competing  for 
world  markets. 

October  9,  1971 
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3  Associations  Ready  to  Adopt  Ad  Code 


A  national  code  for  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  approved  by 
committees  of  three  organiza¬ 
tions.  Its  adoption  at  their  re¬ 
spective  annual  meetings  in  the 
next  few  weeks  is  anticipated. 

“The  Advertising  Code  of 
American  Business,”  outlines 
nine  points  or  principles  to 
which  all  advertising  media, 
and  trade  and  industry  grroups 
will  be  asked  to  subscribe. 

Announcement  of  the  draft 
code  was  made  jointly  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  Advertising  Association  of 
the  West,  and  the  Association 
of  Better  Business  Bureaus. 

The  advertising  improvement 
committees  were  responsible  for 
wording  the  code.  Their  chair¬ 
men  are:  Charles  R.  Farran, 
president,  Griswold-Eshleman 
Co.,  Cleveland,  AFA;  Vernon  A. 
Libby,  executive  vicepresident, 
San  Francisco  BBB,  AAW,  and 
Marshall  A.  Mott,  president, 
Cleveland  BBB,  ABBB. 

The  ABBB  will  have  its  an¬ 
nual  conference  in  Atlanta 
early  in  June.  The  AFA  will 
meet  in  St.  Louis  June  6-10,  and 
the  AAW  will  meet  in  Sun 
Valley  July  5-8. 


The  Advertising  Code  of  American  Business 

We  hold  that  advertising  has  a  responsibility  to  inform  and 
serve  the  American  public  and  to  further  the  economic  life  of 
this  nation.  Believing  this,  these  principles  are  affirmed. 

Trut/^— Advertising  shall  tell  the  truth,  be  free  of  the  capacity 
to  mislead  or  deceive,  and  shall  reveal  material  facts,  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  which  might  mislead  the  public. 

Responsibility — Advertising  agencies  and  advertisers  shall  be 
able  and  willing  to  provide  satisfactory  proof  of  claims  made. 
Advertising  media  shall  require  such  proof  where  claims  are 
considered  questionable. 

Taste  and  Decency — Advertising  shall  be  free  of  statements, 
illustrations  or  implications  which  are  offensive  to  good  taste 
or  public  decency. 

Disparagement — Advertising  shall  offer  merchandise  or  service 
on  its  merits  and  refrain  from  attacking  competitors  or  dis¬ 
paraging  their  products,  services  or  methods  of  doing  business. 

Bait  Advertising — Advertising  shall  be  bona  fide  and  the  mer¬ 
chandise  or  service  offered  shall  be  readily  available  for  purchase 
at  the  advertised  price. 

Guarantees  and  Warranties — Advertising  of  guarantees  and 
warranties  shall  be  explicit.  Advertising  of  any  guarantee  or  war¬ 
ranty  shall  clearly  and  conspicuously  disclose  its  nature  and  ex¬ 
tent,  the  manner  in  which  the  guarantor  or  warrantor  will  per¬ 
form  and  the  identity  of  the  guarantor  or  warrantor. 

Price  Claims — Advertising  shall  avoid  price  or  savings  claims 
which  are  unsupported  by  facts  or  which  do  not  offer  bona  fide 
bargains  or  savings. 

Unprovable  Claims — Advertising  shall  avoid  the  use  of  ex¬ 
aggerated  or  unprovable  claims. 

Testimonials — Advertising  containing  testimonials  shall  be  lim¬ 
ited  to  those  of  competent  witnesses  who  are  reflecting  a  real 

and  honest  choice.  __ 

May  23,  19S4 


SpectaColor 
Tests  Made 
In  New  York 

Two  New  York  City  newspa¬ 
pers  ran  tests  in  SpectaColor 
advei'tising  this  week. 

The  World-Telegram  &  Sun 
had  a  preprint  in-register  insert 
for  General  Foods’  Minute  Rice, 
from  Young  &  Rubicam  agency. 
This  was  the  first  .standard-page 
SpectaColor  ad  in  New  York, 
previous  SpectaColor  inserts  be¬ 
ing  available  only  in  the  tabloid 
New  York  News  for  the  past 
year. 

The  rice  ad  ran  in  part  of  the 
Scripps  -  Howard  newspaper’s 
circulation  on  Friday,  Feb.  21, 
and  the  rest  on  Monday.  Ads 
for  Heinz  soup  and  Dewars 
scotch  were  scheduled  for  later 
this  week. 

Offset  Preprint 

The  Herald  Tribune  on  Mon¬ 
day  had  a  full-color  preprint  ad 
for  British  Overseas  Airways 
Corporation  which  had  been  pre¬ 
pared  on  web  offset  presses  at 
Newspaper  Preprints  Inc.,  Chi¬ 


cago.  The  agency  was  Pritchard, 
Wood  Inc. 

This  was  said  to  be  the  first 
major  run  of  offset  preprints 
with  SpectaColor  (in-register) 
equipment  for  an  advertiser. 
Several  newspapers  around  the 
country  have  carried  offset  pre¬ 
prints  from  the  Rochester  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  presses 
since  the  first  such  experiment 
by  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.) 
Times  in  1956. 

According  to  Walker  Sheriff, 
president  of  the  Chicago  firm, 
offset  preprints  can  be  handled 
in  21  days  from  receipt  of  copy 
and  at  much  lower  cost  than  ads 
prepared  in  the  rotogravure 
process  in  runs  under  a  million. 
The  BO  AC  ad  was  just  for  the 
Herald  Tribune  test. 

Both  the  World-Telegram  and 
the  Herald-Tribune  have  Hurle- 
tron  equipment  for  keeping  the 
preprint  sheets  in  register. 
BOAC’s  agency  also  has  the 
Hurletron  account. 

Web  Break  Problems 

Production  executives  at  the 
newspapers  said  some  web  break 
problems  were  encountered  due 
to  variance  in  moisture  content 
of  the  preprint  rolls.  These  con¬ 
ditions  can  be  corrected,  they 
agreed. 

February  29,  1964 


A  Genuine  Linotype  Matrix 

IS  MANUFACTURED  TO  TOLERANCES  OF  .0002" 

IS  THE  PRODUCT  OF 
58  MANUFACTURING  OPERATIONS 

MUST  PASS  33  RIGID  INSPECTIONS 

IS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  MILLIONS, 

IN  THOUSANDS  OF  TYPE  FACES 

HAS  BEEN  MADE  FOR  OVER  77  YEARS 
BY  MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY 


Mergenthalerg^g 

February  29,  1964 
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Advertising 


Demographic  Data 
Request  Stressed 

By  Jerry  Walker  Jr. 

A  threat  to  the  “rate  dilfer- 


national,  that  is,  slides  to  television  as 
agencies  advise  newspaper  salesmen 
to  sell  with,  not  against  the  medium 
with  sight,  sound  and  motion.  Some 
newspapers  try  a  single  rate.  M^jor 
advertising  associations  adopt  a  new 
national  code. 


ential”  as  the  Newspaper’s 
“public  enemy  No.  1”  in  com¬ 
petition  for  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  dollar  is  the  lack  of 
demographic  data  about  news¬ 
paper  markets  and  readers. 

The  spread  between  local  and 
national  rates  is  still  being  men¬ 
tioned  in  trade  meetings,  but 
advertisers  and  their  agents 
have  been  switching  emphasis 
lately  to  the  need  for  audience 
information. 

This  area  came  under  fire 
again  at  a  May  14  meeting  of 
New  York  Chapter,  American 
Association  of  Newspaper  Rep- 
sen  tatives,  when  Douglas  Burch, 
media  manager  of  P.  Lorillard 
Co.,  called  for  “some  good  quali¬ 
tative  demographic  informa¬ 
tion”  from  newspapers  if  they 
want  to  be  considered  in  the 
long-term  advertising  plans  of 
the  cigarette  industry. 

On  a  Tactical  Basis 

“All  of  the  $10  million  worth 
of  cigarette  space,”  he  declared 
between  puffs  on  a  cigarette, 
“has  been  bought,  not  sold,  al¬ 
most  entirely  these  days  on  a 
tactical  (day-to-day  execution 
of  the  long-range  strategic  plan¬ 
ning)  basis  rather  than  on  a 
strategic  (long-term  advertis¬ 
ing  and  marketing  planning) 


One-Rale  Is  Offered 
By  Small  Texas  Daily 

Jacksonville,  Tex. 

The  Jurksonville  Daily  Prog¬ 
ress  has  achieved  a  one-rate  sys¬ 
tem.  And  there’s  no  add-on  to 
agencies. 

The  5600-circulation  news¬ 
paper  in  a  11,000-population 
town  has  issued  its  new  rate 
card,  showing  a  rate  of  $1.12 
open  per  column  inch.  Regular 
advertisers  using  1.500  inches  or 
more  in  a  month  are  charged  at 
65  cents  per  column  inch. 

Agencies  are  allowed  15%. 

“It  never  seemed  right  to  me,” 
said  Barnes  H.  Broiles,  pub¬ 
lisher,  “to  charge  higher  rates 
for  advertising  on  which  there 
is  the  least  mechanical  expense 
— national  advertising.” 

April  1.  1967 


Kroger  and  Sealtest 
Lead  Preprint  List 

Kroger  and  Sealtest  led  the  list  of  preprint  users  during  1966, 
according  to  a  special  report  compiled  for  E&P  by  Bruce  H.  Logan, 
former  vicepresident  in  charge  of  color  sales  at  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 

The  combined  volume  of  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  advertising  by 
the  leading  companies  accounted  for  about  58%  of  the  total  print¬ 
ing  impressions. 


•  Ten  Largest  Preprint  Color  Advertisers 
(HiFi  and  SpectaColor 


Agency 

Impressions 

(000) 

.Sealtest 

X.  W’.  Ayer 

320,000 

Kroger 

Campbell  Mithun 

161,000 

Polaroid 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

150,000 

Gallo  Wine 

Leo  Burnett 

47,000 

Wunda  Weve 

Henderson  Adv. 

40,000 

Arrow  Shirt 

Young  &  Kubicam 

38,000 

Kodak 

J.  Walter  Thomp.son 

34.000 

Chrysler-Plymouth 

Young  &  Kubicam 

33,000 

Kastern  Airlines 

Young  &  Kubicam 

30,000 

A.  E.  Staley 

Clyne  Maxon 

27,000 

•  Ten 

Largest  SpectaColor  Advertisers 

Agency 

Impressions 

(000) 

Kroger 

Campbell  Mithun 

94,000 

Polaroid 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach 

86,000 

Sealtest 

N.  W.  Ayer 

35,000 

Chrysler-Plymouth 

Young  &  Rubicam 

33,000 

Seagrams 

Doyle  Dane  Bernbach,  Warwick 

&  Legler 

28,000 

Kodak 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

22,000 

Schaefer  Beer 

BBDO 

18,000 

Sears  Roebuck 

1.5,000 

My-T-Fine 

Pritchard  Wood 

14,000 

Gallo  Wine 

Leo  Burnett 

12,000 

•  Ten  Largest  Hi-Fi  Advertisers 

Agency 

Impressinns 

(000) 

Sealtest 

N.  W.  Ayer 

285,000 

Kroger 

Campbell  Mithun 

67,000 

Polaroid 

Doye  Dane  Bernbach 

64,000 

Wunda  Weve 

Henderson  Adv. 

40,000 

Gallo  Wine 

Leo  Burnett 

35,000 

Eastern  Airlines 

Young  &  Rubicam 

28,000 

A.  E.  Staley 

Clyne  Maxon 

27,000 

.Stokley  Van  Camp 

Lennen  &  Newell 

24,000 

Liggett  &  Myers 

J.  Walter  Thompson 

18,000 

Colgate 

Ted  Bates 

17,000 
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^  planning 
architecture 
engineering 
construction 

for  the  Newspaper  Publishing  Industry 


[a\aiiv] 

- 1893—^ 


Real  people  play  cameo  roles 
in  strictly  local  comic  strip 


THESE  SQUIRRELS  ARE 
ALWAYS  HUWGRy  - 


QajilTOL 

1 


S^criMniti 

Union 


SHUCKS!  wE*ee  all 
OUT  Of  PEANUTS  ! 


I  TMINK  THERE’S  A  PEANUT 
machine  in  the  CAPITOL 


WOULDN'T  THIS  PROS!  VOUR  CAKE 
1  THINK  THIS  /MACHINE  IS  ON 
_ _  THE  BLINK!  f,  . 


ev  GINGER,  If  1  DON’T  GET  MV 

penny  back,  i'/m  going  to 

CALL  THE  SHERIFF/  ^ 


I'/M  SORRY  THE  PEANUT  /MACHINE 
IS  OUT  OF  ORDER,  YOUNG  MAN... 
MAYBE  YOU’D  LIKE  SCME 

JBUr  SEANS  ? 


NO.  THANK  YOU.  MISTER....  u4 
BUT  IF  MY  MOTHER  CAUGHT  ME 
TAKING  CANDY  FROM  A  STRANGER, 

^  I  tMOULDN*T  SB  ASLI  TO  SIT 
K  DOWN  SOS  A  WEEK!! 


New  Cigaret 
Ads  Are  Set 


Just  a  few  days  before  the 
Surgeon  General’s  report  on 
cigaret  smoking  was  to  be  re¬ 
leased,  the  American  Tobacco 
Company  launched  a  new  brand, 
Carlton. 

The  low  tar  and  nicotine  con¬ 
tent  of  the  cigaret  will  be  stated 
on  the  package  and  will  be 
stressed  in  copy  scheduled  for 
newspaper  ads  Jan.  27. 

Robert  K.  Heinmann,  assist¬ 
ant  to  the  president  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Tobacco  Company,  said 
there  was  no  connection  between 
the  Carlton  campaign  and  the 
long-awaited  report  of  the  Sur¬ 
geon  General’s  medical  commit- 

Januvy  11,  1964 


MAIN’S  professional  services  are  backed  by  experience 
gained  during  thirty-five  years  of  service  to  the  newspaper 

publishing  industry 


THE  C.T.  MAIIM  CORPORATIOIV 


Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  •  617-262'3200 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 

Television  Commercials 


Items: 

1964-1973 


Chicago 

The  nation’s  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  executives  sharpened 
their  selling  tools  at  the  annual 
NAEA  meeting  here  this  week 
and,  as  at  other  conventions  in 
recent  years,  competition  from 
television  and  what  can  be  done 
to  combat  it  was  a  primary  topic 
of  conversation. 

A  highlight  of  the  convention, 
however,  was  a  report  of  a  fan¬ 
tastic  newspaper  advertising 
success  story  delivered  by  Alex 
Mumford,  sales  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  Wunda  Weve  Carpet  Co. 

A  preprinted  color  ad  cam¬ 
paign  in  1,009  newspapers  pro¬ 
duced  $10,414,843  in  retail  sales 
of  Wunda  Weve  carpeting,  Mr. 
Mumford  announced.  It  was  so 
successful  the  company  is  plan¬ 
ning  an  even  larger  campaign  in 
1964. 

Citing  advantages  of  newspa¬ 
per  advertising,  he  pointed  out 
that  Wunda  Weve’s  newspaper 
program  in  1963  reach^  12 
times  as  many  people  as  “Bo¬ 
nanza”  and  10  times  more  than 
“Ben  Casey”  on  network  tele¬ 
vision. 

This  reference  to  television 
reminded  us  of  an  article  that 
appeared  last  Saturday  in  the 
Chicago  Daily  News.  Written 
by  Terry  Turner,  radio  and  tele¬ 
vision  columnist,  the  article  dis¬ 
cussed  the  controversy  over  tele¬ 
vision’s  “over  -  commercializa¬ 
tion.” 

“Few  viewers  realize  how 
great  the  abuse  really  is,”  the 
columnist  wrote.  “To  get  an 
idea,  a  Chicago  advertising 
agency  assigned  some  of  its  men 
to  sit  before  television  on  the 
night  of  Jan.  2  to  watch  a  couple 
of  hours  of  television.  They 
selected,  for  no  particular  rea¬ 
son,  the  Dr.  Kildare  show  on 
NBC  from  7 :30  to  8:30  p.m.  and 
the  Donna  Reed-My  Three  Sons 
lineup  from  7  to  8  p.m.  on  ABC. 

“In  the  NBC  show,  the  viewer 
was  diverted  from  the  content 
of  the  program  29  times.  In 
the  ABC  programs,  the  viewer 
was  faced  with  a  clutter  of  two 
dozen  extraneous  items. 

“Consider  what  you  would 
have  been  exposed  to  if  you  had 
watched  those  two  ABC  pro¬ 
grams. 

“First,  you  would  have  seen 
the  credits  for  the  Donna  Reed 
show,  lasting  30  seconds.  Then 
a  quick  10-second  slide  for  a 
soup  sponsor,  back  to  10  more 
seconds  of  credits.  The  pro¬ 


gram  began  but  was  interrupted 
almost  immediately  by  a  30-sec¬ 
ond  commercial.  Ten  minutes 
passed.  A  60-second  commer¬ 
cial.  Twelve  minutes  passed. 
Another  60-second  commercial. 
Back  to  the  progi-am  for  a  final 
three  minutes  and  then,  in  quick 
order,  came  this  fantastic  ar¬ 
ray: 

“A  30-second  commercial,  a 
10-second  slide  for  a  commercial, 
30  seconds  of  program  credits, 
a  10-second  promotion  ad  for 
another  ABC  program,  another 
10-second  promotion  for  still  an¬ 
other  ABC  program,  a  20-sec¬ 
ond  cigaret  commercial,  a  20- 
second  soap  product  commercial, 
a  6-second  plug  for  a  newscast¬ 
er,  credits  for  My  Three  Sons 
last  20  seconds,  10  seconds  for  a 
sponsor,  30  seconds  for  another 
sponsor. 

“This,  friends,  is  called  the 
station  break. 

“My  Three  Sons  finally  got 
going,  at  about  7:32,  and  there 
was  10  minutes  of  entertainment 
before  the  first  60-second  com¬ 
mercial  hit.  EHeven  minutes  of 
entertainment  and  another  80- 
second  commercial.  Four  min¬ 
utes  of  entertainment  and  wind 
up  the  hour  with,  here  we  go 
again: 

“A  SO-second  commercial,  a 
10-second  commercial  slide,  40 
seconds  of  program  credits,  pro¬ 
motions  for  two  ABC  programs, 
a  headache  commercial,  a  store 
commercial  and  a  plug  for  an 
entertainment  personality. 

“The  viewer  should  realize 
that  he  turned  to  his  television 
set  with  the  expectation  of  get¬ 
ting  something  near  an  hour’s 
worth  of  entertainment.  In  the 
process,  he  spent  more  than  11 
minutes  while  someone  tried  to 
sell  him  something. 

“If  a  viewer  watches  three 
hours  in  a  night,  which  is  not 
an  unreasonable  amount  in  this 
era,  he  will  have  spent  some  30 
minutes  of  it  watching  someone 
try  to  sell  him  something.  He 
will  have  70  or  80  ‘messages’  or 
‘plugfs’  hammering  at  him.  It’s 
even  worse  in  the  fringe  time 
periods,  outside  the  ‘prime  time’ 
hours  of  6:30  to  10  p.m. 

“This  is  called  ‘over-commer¬ 
cialization.’  ” 

Thirty  minutes  devoted  to 
commercialized  interruptions  out 
of  a  total  of  180  minutes  of  air 
time  means  th&t  on  the  average 
one  out  of  every  six  minutes  is 
devoted  to  commercials. 

January  18,  1964 


President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
set  the  tone  for  future  presiden¬ 
tial  press  conferences  by  hosting 
a  group  of  200  hungry  reporters  at 
his  ranch.  Tl^  was  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  the  president’s  vow  to  keep 
his  press  relations  flexible  .  .  . 
Rising  crime  rates  have  led  some 
women  reporters  to  keep  open  pen 
knives,  police  night  sticks,  and  oth¬ 
er  such  weapons  handy  when  cover¬ 
ing  stories  on  the  night  shift .  .  . 
The  Pope  went  to  Jordan  and  Is¬ 
rael.  Newsmen  say  they  never 
saw  anything  like  it. 

A.P.  sent  its  first  computer  sys¬ 
tem  news  story  to  members 
equipped  to  receive  it .  .  .  Time 
magazine  named  its  10  best  U.S. 
newspapers.  Listed  alphabetically 
they  are:  Baltimore  Sun,  Cleveland 
Press,  L.A.  Times,  Louisville 
Courier  Journal,  Miltvaukee  Jour¬ 
nal,  Minneapolis  Morning  Trib¬ 
une,  N,Y.  Daily  News,  N.Y. 
Times,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  and 
The  Washington  Post .  .  .  Clare 
Booth  Luce  began  her  syndicated 
monthly  column  for  the  N.Y. 
Herald  Tribune  .  .  .  Reporters  and 
cameramen  were  attacked  in  Cleve¬ 
land  race  riots  .  .  .  The  murder 
trial  of  Jack  Ruby  ended  with  a  con¬ 
viction  in  the  charge  of  killing  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald.  The  Tacoma  News 
Tribune  carried  Ruby’s  quote  as  a 
banner  headline  “I  hope  I  killed  the 
S.O.B.”  .  .  .  George  E.  Ready  took 
over  Pierre  Salinger’s  job  as  press 
secretary  to  LBJ  .  .  .  .^aska  media 
were  hai^  hit  by  a  disastrous  earth¬ 
quake  .  .  .  Juli^  Scheer,  a  former 
reporter  for  the  Charlotte  (NC) 
News,  was  appointed  news  chief  at 
NASA  .  .  .  3,300  Newsmen 
covered  the  World’s  Fair  opening. 
2,300  were  from  outside 
NYC  .  .  .  UPI  reporter  Neil 
Sheehan  told  publishers  in  N.Y. 
that  the  United  States  is  steadily 
losing  its  battle  against  Commun¬ 
ism. 

Two  Florida  dailies  banned  ciga¬ 
rette  ads  .  .  .  Newspapers  are  told 
to  sell  ads  in  tandem  with 
television  .  .  .  Auto-makers  led  the 
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Journalism;  Enterprise,  Risk, 
Skill,  Drama,  Hope,  Service 

Judges  Find  All  These  Qualities 

In  Choosing  SDX  Award  Winners  Apriiis.i967 


CONVERSATION — Prasidant  Johnson  answart  quasfions  eoncarning 
hit  first  100  days  in  offiea  for  William  Lawranea  of  ABC  (back  to 
camara),  Eric  Savaraid  of  CBS,  and  David  Brinklay  of  NBC.  Tha  tattion 


Vice  President. 


■ 

...  Saturday  ran  for  BO  minutas  but  tha  tapad  vartion  was  aditad  down 
to  60  minutas.  Soma  portions  wara  transposad  from  tha  original 
taquanca  to  provida  battar  connaction  batwaan  topics. 


*All  of  This  Stuff. . ,  Is  Newspaper  Talk’ 

being  criticized  in  papers  and  on  the  air.  Would  you  give 
us  what  your  true  feelings  on  that  subject  are?  How  do 
you  feel  about  it?” 

Mr.  Johnson  replied: 

''I  assume  that  almost  anyone  is  human  and  would 
rather  have  approval  than  disapproval.” 

Q.  Mr.  President,  President  Kennedy  once  .said  in  a 
are  not  even  speaking.  Is  there  any  truth  in  those  reports?”  similar  conversation  about  a  year  ago  that  he  thought 
The  President  replied:  the  press  ought  to  be  as  tough  as  it  could  on  any  Ad- 

“No.  The  Attorney  General’s  statement,  I  think,  was  ministration,  so  long  as  it  was  after  the  truth  and  not 

a  very  good  one,  two  or  three  days  ago.  I  think  most  of  merely  a  political  operation.  Is  that  a  good  definition  of 

that  is  newspaper  talk.  your  views? 

“I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  I  said  that  I  thought  A.  I  would  have  no  objection  to  that.  I  would  agree  to 

that  it  was  wise  at  this  stage  of  the  game  for  either  the  it  and  I  don’t  think — it  is  not  the  toughness  the  Presi- 

President  or  the  Vice  President  to  be  carrying  on  a  cam-  dent  objects  to.  I  think  it  is  sometimes  their  inaccuracies 

paign  for  the  office.  and — I  frequently  see  stories  from  10  or  13  papers  that 

‘The  Attorney  Genet al  and  I  have  talked  about  that  I  think  are  quite  accurate,  very  well  done.  On  occasion, 

and  I  think  he  understands  my  viewpoint,  and  I  take  his  you  will  see  something  that  is  reported  as  a  truth  that 

word  that  he  has  done  nothing  to  encourage  those  efforts,  you  never  heard  of  where  you  are  the  principal  partici- 

and  all  of  this  stuff  that  you  read  about  is  newspaper  talk.”  pant.  And  if  you  call  attention  to  it,  then  you  become 

Another  question  dealing  with  "newspaper  talk”  fol-  sensitive, 

lowed.  “Mr.  President,  it  is  widely  believed  among  re-  Q.  How  many  papers  do  you  read  a  day,  sir?  A.  I 

porters  around  town  that  you  object  rather  strongly  to  guess  about  10  or  15. 


March  21.  1964 
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...  TKSwas  only  10  years  old  way  back  Ihen 


In  this  fast-paced  world,  not  a  lot  of  companies 
can  boast  of  a  100  year  history.  Congratula¬ 
tions  to  Editor  &  Publisher  from  one  of  the 
companies  in  this  select  community.  TKS  Print¬ 
ing  Systems  is  in  the  110th  year  of  providing 
top  quality  printing  presses  to  the  finest  news¬ 
papers  of  the  worid.  TESCO  (T^ft  Equipment 
Sales  Company)  is  the  North  and  South  Ameri¬ 
can  representative  for  TKS  Presses. 


TAFT  EQUIPMENT 
SALES  COMPANY 


A 

IKS 

PRINTING  SYSTEMS 


5443  WEST  ROOSEVELT  ROAD  •  CHICAGO.  IL  60650 
1-312  656-1515 


Negro  Newsmen  Form 
Black  Perspective 


Negroes  who  are  members 
of  editorial  staffs  of  American 
newspapers  have  formed  a 
national  organization  named 
Black  Perspective,  whose  pur¬ 
pose  is  to  improve  the  image  of 
the  Negro  in  American  li^e. 

Leaders  of  the  new  national 
newspaper  organization  made  it 
clear  that  Black  Perspective  is 
not  affiliated  in  any  way  with 
the  Black  Power  movement  or 
any  other  group. 

Three  Founders 

The  new  organization  was 
formed  by  Claude  Lewis,  Phila¬ 
delphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  formerly 
on  the  staff  of  Newsweek  for 
several  years;  Thomas  Johnson, 
New  York  Times;  Thomas 
Skinner,  Long  Lines  magazine 
of  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

Three  meetings  already  have 
been  held  in  New  York.  A  con¬ 
stitution  has  not  been  adopted 
and  officers  have  not  been  elected 
yet.  Members  already  in  Black 
Perspective  include  newspaper¬ 
men — reporters,  photographers, 
artists — ^who  are  Negroes  and 
who  work  on  newspapers  in  such 
cities  as  Los  Angeles,  Washing¬ 
ton,  Philadelphia,  Boston  and 
New  York. 

Not  Militant 

“This  is  not  a  militant  organi¬ 
zation  and  its  purpose  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  condition  of 
Negroes  and  the  image  of 
Negroes,”  said  one  of  the 
founders,  Claude  Lewis,  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin.  “We  expect  to 
get  in  touch  with  newspaper 
editors  throughout  the  country 
in  our  campaign  to  upgrade  that 
image.  Network  tv  has  shown 
some  interest  and  Negroes  in  the 
electronics  media  may  be 
brought  into  Black  Perspective.” 


One  of  the  early  members  is 
Ted  Poston,  a  reporter  for  the 
New  York  Post  for  26  years. 

Lewis  last  week  attended  a 
panel  discussion  on  racial 
questions  in  New  York  under 
sponsorship  of  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Center  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  and  the 
Anti-Defamation  Leag^ue  of 
B’nai  B’rith.  (See  Books  in 
Review,  page  40,  this  issue  of 
E&P). 

• 

Civil  Rights 
Coverage 
Angers  Editor 

Daixas,  Tex. 

A  Dallas  newspaper  editor  has 
chastised  his  profession  for 
“making  national  figures  out  of 
total  unknowns”  by  what  he  con¬ 
siders  “w'eighted  news  coverage” 
of  certain  civil  rights  activities. 

Felix  R.  McKnight,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor  of  the  Dallas 
Times  Herald,  made  the  remarks 
recently  in  a  speech  before  a 
downtown  luncheon  group  in 
honor  of  National  Newspaper 
Week. 

“I  wince  when  I  think  of  the 
mileage  Stokely  Carmichael  has 
received  from  the  news  media,” 
McKnight  said. 

“We  gave  him  a  platform  and 
he  preached  hatred  and  killing 
and  burning  from  television 
microphones  and  newspaper 
front  pages,”  McKnight  said. 

He  called  on  the  newspaper 
profession  to  “sift  a  somber 
news  flow  .  .  .  then  appraise, 
5 judge  and  fairly  inform.” 
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If  Women  Were  Editors, 
Changes  Would  Be  Made 


Trenton,  N.  J. 

If  women  instead  of  men  were 
editing  newspapers,  would  they 
do  the  job  differently? 

Not  necessarily.  That  was  the 
consensus  of  25  members  of  the 
New  Jersey  Daily  Newspaper 
Women  Inc.,  after  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussed  the  topic  here  (March 
11). 


The  newshens  decided  the  sex 
of  the  editor  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  finished  product.  How¬ 
ever,  that  does  not  mean  they 
would  not  prefer  to  see  some 
changes  made  when  it  comes  to 
selecting  front  page  news. 
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newspaper  ad  list  for  the 
decade  ...  A  drive  to  raise  money 
for  the  widow  of  a  policeman  slain  in 
the  Kennedy  assassination  was 
started  by  The  Dallas  Times 
Herald  with  their  own  $300  dona¬ 
tion.  Within  two  days,  the  paper 
had  raised  $450,000  ...  An  edito¬ 
rial  campaign  by  The  New  York 
Journal  American  made  history 
when  the  NY  International  Airport 
at  Idlewild  was  officially  named  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  International  Air¬ 
port. 

J.  Douglas  Perry,  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  journalism  professor,  says 
that  a  new  breed  of  reporter  is  com¬ 
ing  into  the  field,  he  says  they’re 
smarter,  more  serious,  not  looMng 
for  glamour  .  .  .  Viet  Nam  contin¬ 
ued  to  be  the  big  news  story  and 
Greneral  William  Westmoreland  re¬ 
ported  on  its  progress  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Associated  Press 
members.  The  general  was 
pessimistic  over  the  possibility  of  an 
end  to  hostilities  .  .  .  International 
Edition  of  the  The  New  York  Times 
and  The  Herald-Tribune-The 
Washington  Post  merged  in  Paris 
to  form  one  daily  English-language 
newspaper  .  .  .  Three  newsmen 
were  killed  in  first  gunfire  of  the 
Middle  East  War  .  .  .  Negro  news¬ 
men  formed  an  organizaton  called 
Black  Perspective.  The  purpose  of 
the  group  is  to  “improve  the  image 
of  the  Negro  in  American  life” 
.  .  .  Sealtest  and  Kroger  lead  the 
list  of  color  preprint  adver¬ 
tisers  .  .  .  General  Motors,  Ford, 
and  Chrysler  were  at  the  top  of  the 
100  national  newspaper  advertisers 
list .  .  . 

Chet  Huntley  objected  to  news¬ 
men  on  TV  being  represented  by 
AFTRA,  who  also  bargains  for 
“singers,  actors,  jugglers, 
entertainers  and  comedians  whose 
problems  have  nothing  to  do  with 
ours.”  .  .  .  Philadelphia  Police 
Chief  Frank  Rizzo  praised  the  news 
media  for  “playing  up  the  riots  so 
that  the  community  can  see  what 
kind  of  irresponsible  people  we’re 
dealing  with.”  .  .  .  75  years  of  labor 
peace  ended  when  a  printers’  union 
in  Columbia  went  on  strike.  The 
issue  was  a  newly  installed  compu¬ 
ter  for  which  new  employees  had 
been  hired  at  less  money  than  a 
journeyman  would  get .  .  . 
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Endless  Education 

■‘Newspapers 
are  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  common  people. 

That  endless  book, 
the  newspaper, 
is  our  national  glory.” 

— Henry  Ward  Beecher, 
19th  Century  American  Clergyman 


MORNING  ADVOCATE 
STATE  TIMES 
SUNDAY  ADVOCATE 


3!5  UfAVETTt  STKftT  BATON  BOUGt.  lOUISIANA  70*21 


The  Supreme  Court  came  close  to 
making  state  libel  laws  extinct  by 
extending  the  “actual  malice” 
requirement  to  a  private  individual 
who  has  been  projected  into  the 
public  area  .  .  .  The  New  York 
Times  was  ordered  to  stop  printing 
a  series  of  reports  on  U.S. 
participation  in  the  Viet  Nam  War 
which  were  based  on  top  secret  and 
secret  documents  ...  A  woman 
reporter  in  California  sued  her 
paper.  She  charged  they  paid  her 
less. 


Staff  Urged  to  Buy 
From  Advertisers 

Burungton,,  Vt. 

The  Burlington  Free  Press 
believes  that  “Turn  About  Is 
Fair  Play,”  that  its  personnel 
should  make  it  a  specific  point 
to  do  business  with  those  gen¬ 
eral  advertisers  who  advertise 
in  the  newspaper. 

A  promotion  piece  distributed 
to  the  homes  of  all  its  150  em¬ 
ployes  and  posted  on  bulletin 
boards  throughout  the  building 
lifts  the  approximately  300  na¬ 
tional  and  regional  companies 
that  placed  advertising  in  this 
newspaper  during  1963. 

May  2,  1964 


Hoover  Suggests 
Press  Appraise 
Riot  Coverage 


Washington 

Writing  in  the  October  issue 
of  the  FBI’s  Law  Enforcement 
Bulletin,  J.  Edgar  Hoover  ad¬ 
vised  the  news  media  that  a 
judicial  self-appraisal  of  their 
riot  coverage  might  be  in  order. 

“Some  news  media  already 
have  taken  action  in  this  re¬ 
gard,”  the  FBI  Director  said. 
“There  can  be  no  quarrel  with 
the  all-important  role  of  keeping 
the  public  informed  as  quickly 
and  as  completely  as  possible. 
No  one  rightfully  expects  riots 
to  be  played  down  or  salient 
facts  withheld. 

“On  the  other  hand,  militant 
agitators,  hate -mongers,  and 
publicity  seeking  rabble  rousers 
who  incite  riots  have  no  fear  of 
overexposure.  They  know  that 
television,  radio  and  front  page 
news  stories  are  the  best  and 
quickest  means  of  getting  their 
views  before  the  public.  Thus, 
they  seek  attention  from  the 
newsmrfi.."  19.7 


CHANDLER  TELLS  SDX 

‘News  Suppression 
Our  Death  Warrant’ 

Minneapolis  “we  agree  to  tailor  the  news  to 

What  is  written  or  said  by  fit  the  fears  of  any  segment  of 
newsmen  and  what  is  omitted  our  society, 
will  determine  what  America  “The  reason  for  the  free  press 
will  mean  to  the  world  of  this  .  .  .  will  have  been  dissipated 
next  century,  in  the  opinion  of  when  we  begin  to  doubt  the 
Otis  Chandler,  publisher  of  the  social  value  of  the  news  itself — 
Los  Angeles  Times,  one  of  the  the  social  value  of  truth ;  wheth- 
sneakers  at  the  Sigma  Delta  er  or  not  truth  hurts,  whether 
Chi  convention  here  last  week.  or  not  truth  is  inflammatory. 

Chandler  said  he  felt  he  This  nation  will  have  begun  to 
“must  speak  nositively,  a.s  the  lose  its  way  in  a  morass  of 
Los  Angeles  Times  has  written  stupidity  and  hyprocrisy  when 
positively,”  about  the  charge  we  cannot  at  the  very  least 
that  the  media  have  contributed,  listen  to  the  facts  and  examine 
bv  the  way  they  have  reuorted  the  facts  of  the  world  of  the 
the  news,  to  the  riots  and  civil  Twentieth  Century, 
disturbances  of  the  past  summer 

and  the  contention  that  the  ***•«*«  Coniniiiment 

media  must  censor  the  news,  or  «We  cannot,  as  journalists, 
delay  reporting  the  news,  or  find  become  obsessed  with  what  a 
other  methods  to  make  the  news  commission  of  frightened  citi- 
less  inflammable.  2ens  may  think  of  us  today,  nor 

Mentioning  a  backlash  against  for  that  matter  what  a  con- 
,  sensus  of  ivory  tower  historians 

‘  That  backlash,  which  has  may  say  of  us  tomorrow, 
pyramided  from  sheaves  of 
letters  to  the  editor  to  a  Sen¬ 
atorial  protest,  is  actuallv  the 
second  wave  of  the  backlash 
against  the  Negro— a  backlash 
that  rarely  distinguishes  be¬ 
tween  those  who  riot  and  those 
who  passively  or  actively  oppose 
rioting. 

“The  two  are  twin  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  an  identical  noint  of 
view — ‘ston  talking  about  it, 
ston  publicizing  it,  order  the 
police  to  shoot  to  kill,  and  we 
will  have  our  kind  of  peace 
again.’ 

“When  rioting  and  looting, 
sniping  and  carnage  in  the 
streets  begin,  they  must  be 
stopne.l  at  once  with  whateyer 
US'*  of  force  is  necessary.” 

Chandler  said  all  media  haye 
on  occasion  used  bad  judgment 
in  reoorting  racial  conflict  and 
he  did  not  exclude  his  own  pa¬ 
per. 

He  emphasized  the  essentials 
of  newspapers’  responsibility  to 
tell  the  truth,  and  to  evaluate 
properly.  He  included  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  checking  ver>'  carefully 
any  statements  by  eyewitnesses 
— to  substantiate  them  or  to 
ignore  them. 

“Eyewitness  reports  are  no¬ 
toriously  unreliable,”  he  noted, 

“and  eyewitnesses  to  the  same 
event  give  conflicting  accounts 
of  it.” 

.4gainst  Tailoring  News 

It  was  Chandler’s  thought 
that  the  death  warrant  of  the 
press  would  be  written  the  day 


November  25,  1967 


Worker  Denied 
Press  Gallery 
Accreditation 

Washington 
The  Standing  Committee  of 
Correspondents  has  rejected  the 
application  of  The  Worker,  a 
publication  of  the  Communist 
Party  in  the  United  States,  for 
admission  to  Senate  and  House 
Press  Galleries. 

The  Worker  recently  opened 
a  Washington  news  bureau  and 
sought  credentials  that  would 
permit  its  correspondent  to  use 
the  facilities  provided  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  the  press.  The  press 
galleries  are  governed  by  the 
Standing  Committee  under  rules 
laid  down  by  the  Senate  and  the 
House. 

April  1.  1967 


Imprisoned 
Reporters 
Will  Testify 

April  1,  1967 
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NEW  YORK  TO  MISS  LIBERTY; 
WE  LOVE  YOU. 


NO  child  of  immigrants 
can  pass  her  on  a  ship, 
or  visit  her  on  a  ferryboat, 
and  not  be  moved;  millions  of 
human  beings  left  their  home¬ 
lands,  their  languages,  their 
friends  and  relatives,  the  cer¬ 
tainties  of  the  Old  Wbrld,  in 
order  to  cross  the  vast  ocean 
and  come  up  through  the 
Narrows  into  the  bay  and  see 
her  standing  there,  with  her 
almost  serene  countenance, 
ind  her  book  of  laws,  and 
her  torch."  poeHamOl 

New  York  News 
February  19, 1984 


t  salute  was  part  of  a  recent  issue  of 
the  New  York  News  Sunday  Magazine 
)ted  to  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

Our  special  Sunday  magazine  kicked  off 
lething  else  very  special,  too.  ‘The 
Daily  News  is  launching  an  all-out  cam¬ 
paign  to  raise  funds  for  the  restoration  of 
city’s  and  this  nation’s  most  cherished 
lonument.”  wrote  Bob  Hu 


the  Daily  News,  in  a  forward  to  the  Statue 
of  Liberty  issue. 

The  Daily  News  campaign  is  a  three 
prong  industry-leading  effort,  supported 
by  multi  faceted  editorial  coverage  through 
out  the  paper.  The  Citizens  for  Liberty 
fund  raising  drive  is  a  grass  routes  quest 
for  funds  tom  Daily  News  readers.  A  sepa 
rate  appieal  is  being  made  to  civic  fratem^ 
and  social  organizations.  The  third  ele¬ 
ment  in  the  campaign  is  an  educational 
program,  featuring  handsome  educational 
kits,  prepared  by  Uie  New  York  Board  of 
Education  and  designed,  printed  and  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Daily  News  free  of  charge 
to  all  New  York  City  elementary  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools.  These  kits  will  be  available 
nationwide,  upon  revest. 

The  Daily  News,  neyiding  leadership 
when  it  counts— where  it  counts. _ 

Congratulations  E&P! 

In  1884,  the  year  the  Statue  of  Liberty 
was  erected,  a  new  publication  came 
into  being.  In  the  100  years  since. 

Editor  and  Publisher  has  done  a  frsci- 
nating  job  chronicling  a  most  fascinat¬ 
ing  business.  Happy  birthday,  E&P! 

Your  friends  at  the  Daily  News. 

DAILYbNEWS 

The  eyes,  the  ears, 

»e  honest  voice  of  New  York. 


Nixon  and  the  Press: 
a  feeling  of  distrust 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Eugene  V.  Risher,  United 
Press  International’s  White 
House  correspondent,  analyzed 
President  Nixon’s  relationship 
with  the  press  before  the  Mon¬ 
day  breakfast  meeting  of  UPI 
clients  in  the  Grand  Ballroom 
of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 

"There  is  no  doubt  Mr.  Nixon 
feels  the  adversary  relationship 
with  the  press  more  deeply  than 
most  of  his  predecessors,’’  the 
correspondent  said.  "And  he  is  a 
formidable  adversary.  I  some¬ 
times  have  the  feeling  when  he 
walks  out  of  his  news  confer¬ 
ences  he  is  a  little  disappointed 
he  did  not  meet  a  stilfer  chal¬ 
lenge.’’ 

Pointing  out  that  the  two 
basic  news  services,  UPI  and 
AP,  cover  the  President  “cus- 
todially,”  going  everywhere  he 
goes,  and  that  in  past  adminis¬ 
trations  this  has  led  to  "valu¬ 
able  insights  into  the  character 
of  the  man  we  spend  most  of  our 
time  writing  about,’’  Risher  said 
that  in  Nixon’s  case,  this  is 
much  less  so. 

“His  associations  with  the 
press  are  never  casual,’’  he  said. 
"They  are  sometimes  social  but 
always  guarded.  Most  newsmen 
feel  they  know  little  about  the 
private  Nixon. 

“I  think  this  is  unfortunate. 
The  President  to  me  is  a  fas¬ 
cinating  man  and  has  a  great 
deal  more  charm  than  is  gener¬ 
ally  known.  But  he  feels — and 
this  is  reflected  in  the  attitudes 
of  other  top  level  White  House 
aides — that  the  press  is  either 


incapable  or  unwilling  to  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  his  motives  and 
his  personality. 

"This  is  a  basic  distrust  of 
the  press  over  and  beyond  the 
normal  adversary  relationship. 
It  has  engendered  in  many 
newsmen  a  mutual  feeling  of 
distrust,  a  feeling  that  they  are 
being  manipulated  and  not  get¬ 
ting  an  accurate  view.’’ 

Monitoring  system 

Risher  outlined  what  he  term¬ 
ed  the  President’s  establishment 
of  an  "elaborate  apparatus  of 
advertising  and  public  relations 
experts  for  monitoring  and  in¬ 
fluencing  what  is  written  about 
him.’’ 

Presidential  staffers  daily 
monitor  all  network  news  broad¬ 
casts,  wire  services,  approxi¬ 
mately  55  newspapers  and  about 
20  columnists,  and  each  week 
read  more  than  a  dozen  maga¬ 
zines  and  periodically  analyze 
foreign  press  reports  —  their 
work  being  condensed  into  about 
30  typewritten  pages  placed  on 
the  President’s  desk  each  morn¬ 
ing,  according  to  Risher. 

"In  addition,  the  White  House 
staff  makes  periodic  analyses  of 
individual  newsmen  and  organi¬ 
zations  to  determine  if  they  are 
— by  White  House  standards — 
fair  minded  or  biased,  sympa¬ 
thetic  or  unsympathetic. 

"It’s  from  these  studies  that 
Vice  President  Agnew  gets  much 
of  the  ammunition  he  uses,  and 
they  also  frequently  determine 


what  information  is  leaked  to 
whom.’’ 

The  war  problem 

Risher  told  the  audience  of 
newspaper  executives  that  the 
President  is  "quite  aware  of  the 
great  and  growing  sentiment 
against  the  war.  But — and  this 
is  very  important — he  is  con¬ 
vinced  that  regardless  of  how 
unpopular  the  war  is,  losing  it 
would  be  much  more  unpopular. 

"I  think  he  believes  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States 
would  accept  something  less 
than  victory  in  Vietnam  in  order 
to  end  the  agony.  But  he  has 
long  held  the  view  that  a  defeat 
would  bring  about  an  outpour¬ 
ing  of  recrimination  and  bitter¬ 
ness  far  surpassing  the  protests 
against  the  war.’’ 

The  “politically  acceptable 
level’’  of  the  U.S.  role  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  Risher  concluded,  is  far 
from  certain.  "A  good  guess 
would  be  a  force  of  50,000  troops 
or  less  by  the  summer  of  1972 
with  a  further  reduction  by  elec¬ 
tion  day  and  at  least  the  pros¬ 
pect  of  a  full  withdrawal  in 
exchange  for  American  prison¬ 
ers.”  April  24.  1971 


Pennsylvania 
judge  orders 
ads  de-sexed 


Common  Pleas  Court  for  Al¬ 
legheny  County  ruled  recently 
that  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Ga¬ 
zette  and  Press  must  discon¬ 
tinue  separate  listings  for  men 
and  women  in  help  wanted  col¬ 
umns. 

Judge  Edwin  J.  Martin  said 
some  employers  may  legitimate¬ 
ly  need  workers  of  a  particular 
sex.  But  such  cases  should  be 
explained  in  the  body  of  the 
ad,  he  said. 

April  17,  1971 


7,000  Press 
Passes  Given 
To  Expo  ’67 

Montreal 
Nearly  7,000  persons  from 
the  United  States  have  been  is¬ 
sued  press  credentials  to  Expo 
’67. 

Fresh  applications  arrive  at 
the  public  relations  base  at  the 
rate  of  100  or  more  daily. 

June  10,  1967 


Film  Extols 
San  Diego 
As  Market 

By  Jerry  Walker,  Jr. 

Newspaper  promotion  Aims 
are  better  than  ever. 

The  new  flick  created  by  Cop¬ 
ley  Productions  for  the  San 
Diego  Union  and  Evening  Trib¬ 
une  is  no  exception. 

Titled,  “The  Most  Important 
Corner  of  the  U.S.A.,”  it  pro¬ 
jects  in  30  minutes  a  strong  and 
memorable  impression  of  a  com¬ 
munity  on  the  move  with  a  fast- 
paced  sightseeing  tour  of  the 
city’s  attractions.  About  the  only 
thing  missing  is  the  Navy. 

The  film,  which  took  the  better 
part  of  a  year  to  produce,  due  to 
rapid  changes  taking  place  in 
San  Diego,  pictures  new  sky¬ 
scrapers  stabbing  the  skyline, 
eight-lane  freeways,  the  new 
Arena  and  Stadium,  cultural  de¬ 
velopments,  the  Zoo  and  Sea 
World,  industrial  plants,  thriv¬ 
ing  agriculture,  the  boom  in  re¬ 
search  and  education,  and  prog¬ 
ress  in  activities  related  to  the 
oceans,  particularly  surfing. 

April  a,  1967 
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^CLE  OF  S(, 
KEEPS 

GROWING  ns's, 

vy 


CONGRATULATIONS  to  Bil  and  Thel  Keane 

*ieAMm^  oiKis. 

Our  1000th  newspaper,  The  Ft.  Myers  News-Press 
And  thank  you  to  all  in  our  ClllCUt^famUy. 


The  Register  and  Ttibune  Syndicate,  Inc. 


UPI  Reporter's  View: 
We*re  Losing  Viet  War 

^  AprH2S,1964 


The  two  daily  newspapers  in  Anchorage  —  the 
Times  and  the  News  —  were  out  of  publication  only 
two  days  due  to  the  earthquake  on  March  27.  They 
resumed  publishing  with  headlines  telling  of  the 
heroic  efforts  to  rebuild  the  community. 

The  Times  suffeited  mainly  from  lack  of  power. 
Its  building  on  Fourth  Avenue,  where  the  worst 
destruction  occurred,  remained  structurally  safe  and 
sound.  The  rear  section  of  the  News  building  toppled 
into  a  hole.  Composing  rooms  were  a  mess,  with  pied 
type,  turtles  rolled  into  crazy  bunches  and  molten 
metal  all  over  the  floor.  But  presses  withstood  the 
earth’s  jolt. 

Publisher  Robert  B.  Atwood  of  the  Times  had  a 
substantial  personal  loss.  His  beautiful  home  in  the 
Tumagain  Bluff  area  slid  into  a  gully.  April4, 1964 


Pampered  women 
not  for  newsroom 

“Women  shouldn’t  expect  to  be  pam¬ 
pered  in  the  newspaper  business,”  John 
McMullan,  executive  editor  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Inquirer,  said  in  a  talk  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Women’s  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  October  24  at  Hershey. 

The  Knight  editor  said  he  feels  too 
many  women  aren’t  willing  tp  sacrifice — 
and  that  is  why  man,  in  the  eyes  of  man¬ 
agement,  is  a  better  long-range  bargain.” 

While  admitting  he  supports  the  wom¬ 
en’s  liberation  ideals,  McMullan  com¬ 
plained  that  too  many  women  editors  per¬ 
mit  the  women’s  pages  to  become  bogged 
down  in  social  causes.  They’re  afraid,  he 
said,  to  print  anything  critical  of  women’s 
lib  lest  they  be  criticized  by  their  own 
circle. 

He  left  these  points  of  advice:  Don’t 
pander  to  your  own  sex;  don’t  develop  a 
hangup  on  labels;  don’t  hesitate  to  be  a 
woman;  let  the  boss  know  your  ambition; 
don’t  allow  yourself  to  get  hemmed  in  on 
women’s  news. 

Novembers,  1971 


Gals  on  Night  Beat 
Manhandle  Mashers 

Jenuaty  4,  1964 


Now  in  our  second  decade  of  service 
to  the  newspaper  industry. 


TURNKEY  PRESS  & 
MAILROOM  INSTALLATIONS 


Thanks  for  agreeing  with  our  cor^ept  of  press  installation! 
Since  our  first  job  in  1971 ,  our  first  quotes  have  been  firm  arxf 
the  quality  of  our  work  has  always  been  high.  Now  we  can  do  it  all 
and  give  you  complete  lumkey’  jobs  ...  no  need  to  deal  with 
several  installers  and  contractors,  we'll  handle  all  the  worries  for 
you. 

Our  many  satisfied  customers  are  proof  of  our  claims.  Call 
today,  won't  you? 

MASTHEAD 

INTERNATIONAL,  INC. 

P.O.  Box  1952,  Albuquerque,  NM  87103 
Phone  (505)  842-1357 


Wide  Gains 
Envisioned 
For  Papers 

La  Jolla,  Calif. 

Opportunity  for  newspapers 
to  more  than  double  total  reve¬ 
nues,  payrolls  and  profits  by 
1980  is  seen  by  Irvine  W.  Reyn¬ 
olds,  director  of  economic  re¬ 
search  for  The  Copley  Press. 

Such  advances  would  provide 
an  essential  service  to  a  nation 
which  then  will  require  a  gross 
national  product  of  more  than 
one  trillion  dollars  annually  to 
meet  the  needs  of  a  population 
expected  to  total  245  million,  he 
declared. 

Newspapers  already  carry  30 
percent  of  all  advertising — 
more  than  any  other  medium. 
And  it  is  advertising  which 
generates  growth  requirements, 
Mr.  Reynolds  noted.  A  mere 
one  percent  increase  of  this 
share  would  provide  $120  mil¬ 
lion  of  additional  newspaper 
revenue,  he  points  out  in  a 
newly-published  booklet. 

Circulation  Forecast 

Circulations  should  total  81,- 
623,000  in  1980  even  if  news¬ 
papers  merely  extend  the  ratio 
prevailing  in  1960,  his  projec¬ 
tions  show. 

March  15,  1964 
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F  YOU  CAN  WATCH 
HEAR  IT  OR  READ  1^ 
CHANCESARE 

THE  HEARST  CORPORATION 
IS  INVOLVED  M  rC 


Everyday  our 
cameras,  microphones 
and  typewriters 
communicate  with 
countless  millians  of 
people. 

That’s  because  The 
Hearst  Corporation  is 
one  of  the  major 
diversified  media 
companies  in  the 
world. 


We  publish  22 
consumer  magazines. 
Like  Good 
Housekeeping, 
Cosmopolitan, 

Town  &  Country, 
Harper’s  Bazaar  and 
Popular  Mechanics. 
And  we  have  63 
foreign  editions, 
distributed  in  over 
50  countries  in 
9  languages. 


We  publish  14 
daily  and  30  weekly 
newspapers,  coast  to 
coast.  From  the  San 
Francisco  Examiner 
to  Albany’s  Times 
Union  and  The 
Knickerbocker 
News. 


We  operate  5  VHF 
television  stations, 
the  maximum  allowed 
by  regulations,  in 
top-50  U.S.  TV 
markets.  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore, 
Milwaukee,  Kansas 
City  and  Dayton. 


We  operate  7  FM 
and  AM  radio  stations 
in  major  markets 
including  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore  and 


Milwaukee. 


We  publish 
countless  best 
seDers.  Hard  covers 
from  William  Morrow 
&  Company  and 
Arbor  House. 


Paperbacks  from 
Avon.  And  we’re 
growing  quickly  in 
business  and 
technical  publishing 
with  over  30 
periodicals. 


We’re  involved  in 
cable  television 
programming  with 
the  Arts  & 
Entertainment  and 
Lifetime  networks. 
And  we’ve  acquired 
four  cable  systems 
in  California. 


In  all,  The  Hearst 
Corporation  is 
comprised  of  over  125 
separate  businesses. 
Including  King 
Features  Syndicate, 
home  offPopeye”  and 
“Blondie,”  television 
production  and 
distribution 
companies  and  more. 

In  fact,  no  matter 
who  or  where  you 
are,  we  probably 
communicated  with 
you  today. 


THE  HEARST  CORPORATION 

We  talk  to  millions  of  you.  One  at  a  time. 


©  1984  The  Hearst  Corporation. 


Canadian  editors  castigate 
apostle  of  ‘reporter  power’ 


By  Dennis  Bell 
The  Canadian  Press 


A'  journalism  professor  from 
the  United  States  came  under 
sharp  attack  at  the  Canadian 
Managing  Editors  Conference 
for  suggesting  that  news  execu¬ 
tives  be  elected  by  reporters. 

Prof.  Bryce  Rucker  of  South¬ 
ern  Illinois  University,  author 
of  a  controversial  survey  on 
trends  toward  “newsroom  de¬ 
mocracy”  among  U.S.  newspa¬ 
pers,  said  the  present  system — 
where  publishers  appoint  man¬ 
aging  editors — “hasn’t  worked 
very  well.” 

“As  I  see  it,  the  only  solu¬ 
tion  is  for  newsmen  to  run  the 
news  operation,”  said  Rucker. 
“The  present  system  has  tended 
to  fail  the  peopde.  If  we  deprive 
people  of  the  information  they 
need  to  make  decisions  we  are 
committing  a  vice.” 

ConflicUng  interests 

Rucker  said  the  main  prob¬ 
lem  with  the  present  system  is 
that  publishers,  many  of  whom 
have  conflicting  interests  in 
other  industries,  have  too  much 
say  in  what  kind  of  news  goes 
into  a  newspaper. 

The  men  they  appoint  to  run 
their  news  operation  usually  are 
editors  who  reflect  the  publish¬ 
ers’  viewpoint  and  carry  out 
their  policy  directives,  Rucker 
assert^. 

“I  think  it  would  be  very  well 
to  elect  the  managing  editor,” 
he  said.  “I  don’t  believe  news¬ 
men  would  do  anything  to  hurt 
the  financial  base  of  ^e  news¬ 
paper  for  which  they  work.” 

He  suggested  newspapers 
won’t  undergo  urgently-needed 
changes  “unless  the  news  staff 
initiate  them  themselves,  until 
you  get  something  akin  to  this 
kind  of  experimentation.” 

C.  W.  Davey  of  the  Torimto 
(ilohe  &  Mail,  one  of  40  manag¬ 
ing  editors  from  across  Canada 
at  the  session  (May  28),  took 
issue  with  Rucker’s  contention 
about  editors  and  publishers. 

“We  tend  to  identify  very 
much  more  with  our  staff  than 
with  management,”  Davey  re¬ 
sponded.  “What  we’ve  got  now 
and  what  vre  are  working  to¬ 


ward-  is  better  than  the  kind  of 
anarchy  you  are  suggesting.” 

Davey  said  that  in  Quebec 
where  there  already  exists  “a 
substantial  movement”  towai*d 
newsroom  democracy,  “the  news¬ 
papers  are  full  of  incredible  dis¬ 
tortions.” 

Don  Peacock  of  the  Calgary 
Albertan  said  many  Canadian 
newspapers  already  are  seeking 
direct  participation  of  editorial 
staffers  in  improving  news  qual¬ 
ity  and  content,  through  consul¬ 
tation  between  editors  and  re¬ 
porters  on  news  handlings  and 
ideas. 

Erik  Watt  of  the  Camwall 
Standard-Freeholder  said  man¬ 
aging  editors  have  to  go  through 
an  exhaustive  process  of  “na¬ 
tural  selection”  in  order  to  ob¬ 
tain  their  editorships — a  system 
that  thoroughly  tests  their  com¬ 
petence. 

Gordon  Bullock  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Spectator  took  issue  with 
Rucker’s  suggestion  that  a  state- 
controlled  newsroom  should  be 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
owner-publisher,  who  would  run 
the  business  end. 

“What  right  do  newsmen  have 
to  take  over  somebody  else’s 
property,”  asked  Bullock.  “I 
don’  think  we  have  any  more 
right  to  take  oyer  a  man’s  news¬ 
paper  than  we  have  to  take  over 
his  house.” 

Merely  a  shifting  power 

William  Galt  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  Sun  said  so-called  “re¬ 
porter-power”  really  amounts  to 
shifting  “freedom  of  the  press 
from  one  elite  group  to  another 
elite  group.” 

Other  ^itors  suggested  that 
papers  with  staff-operated  news¬ 
rooms  would  have  trouble  sur¬ 
viving  financially,  that  electing 
senior  editors  would  result  in 
the  collapse  of  news  judgment 
and  quality. 

“The  thing  that  intrigues  me 
is  what  makes  anybody  think 
that  reporters  would  do  a  better 
job  of  running  a  newspaper 
than  we  already  do?”  asked  Wil¬ 
liam  MaePherson  of  the  Ottawa 
Citizen. 

June  5,  1971 


UPI  editors  told 
what  is  missing 
in  newspapers 

A  newspaper  reader  took  the  press  to 
task  at  the  12th  Annual  United  Press  In¬ 
ternational  Editors  and  Publishers  Con¬ 
ference  (EDICON)  in  Honolulu. 

Mrs.  Louis  McDonald  was  invited  to 
address  the  editors  and  publishers  because 
she  has  been  active  in  programs  to  im¬ 
prove  communications  between  readers 
and  their  daily  newspapers. 

More  than  350  news  executives  and 
their  wives  attended  the  1971  UPI  meet¬ 
ing  held  at  the  Ilikai  Hotel  this  week. 

Although  she  was  critical  of  news  cover¬ 
age  in  general,  Mrs.  McDonald,  who  is  a 
publications  editor  at  the  University  of 
Hawaii,  said  she  was  speaking  in  the 
spirit  of  aloha  which  “means  not  only 
hello  and  goodbye  but  I  love  you.” 

“We  readers  are  nobody’s  dream,”  she 
said.  “We  scan  ...  we  read  and  run  .  .  . 
we  read  selectively  those  items  that  rein¬ 
force  our  prejudices.  A  paper  that’s  taken 
a  thousand  man  hours  to  produce,  we  can 
finish  in  10  minutes.” 

Mrs.  McDonald  said  that  after  discus- 
cussions  with  other  readers  she  had  de¬ 
veloped  a  “modest  questionnaire”  and 
passed  it  around. 

“The  issues  that  trouble  readers  .  .  . 
surfaced  rather  quickly,”  she  said. -“More 
or  less  in  order  of  importance  they  are: 
Fragmentation  of  news  .  .  .  need  for  more 
background  information  .  .  .  desire  for 
opposing  views,  back  to  back  .  .  .  need  for 
lead  time  so  they  can  act  on  matters  of 
state  or  national  importance..  .  .  lack  of 
why  in  news  stories  .  .  .  ‘labeling’ 
of  people  and  groups  .  .  .  and  failure 
to  understand  the  origin  of  stories.” 

Mrs.  McDonald  said  the  people  she 
talked  to  and  who  responded  to  her  ques¬ 
tionnaire  were  mostly  frustrated  by  frag¬ 
mentation  of  news. 

“The  reader  seems  to  get  a  frustrating 
sense  of  things  bobbing  around  and  disap¬ 
pearing,”  she  said.  “One  put  it  this  way: 
‘The  reader  is  always  bouncing  along  on  a 
little  mosaic  raft  of  bits  and  pieces  of 
news  that  is  always  threatening  to  come 
apart  on  him  ...  no  one  ever  puts  the 
raft  together  for  him’  bits  and  pieces  of 
information,  swirling  along  .  .  .  front  page 
today  . . .  bottom  of  page  17  next  week  .  . . 
gone  forever  ...  is  what  the  reader  sees. 
He  has  a  short  memory  and  unlike  you,  no 
clipping  library  to  refer  to’  ”. 

October  0,  1971 
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STRATEGIC  i  WIZARDRY 


1  see  you  having  a  great  future!  In  business 
^  1  know  you  need  wizardry  to  stay  ahead  in 

the  race  to  satisfy  changing  consumer  needs. 
I've  used  my  strategic  wizardry  helpitig 
leading  American  companies  h)  profit 
from  Telidon/NAI’LI’S  videotex  systems. 
And  they're  reaping  the  benefits  from  consumers 
I  in  San  Francisco.  New  York.  Los  Angeles, 
('hicago.  Miami... 


-■'1^ 

-  ■■■ 


Interested?  .  .. 

Write  the  name  of  the  ri^rort  you  need 
on  the  back  of  your  husim;ss  card. 

I’ll  seivd’you  some  siratiigic  wi/.arilry. 


'I’etidon / N  A IM.l’S  ( loippaii ii;s 
KxlernaLAffairs  (ianada  (TIS) 
t^.T  Susse^x  Itrive 
^  'Ottawa.  Ontario 

Oana'da 
IvlAOO^ 


{  «U‘toal  Afl.jtrA  AIf.itrf*. 

Ctio.uJa  <-atiarta‘ 


i  (VniJida  * 


SNPA  workshop  looks  into 
^new  journalism^  dimensions 


One  man’s  interpretation  is  another 
man’s  propaganda  and  when  attempts  are 
made  to  put  definitions  on  interpretation 
and  objectivity  in  news  I’eporting  there  is 
certain  to  be  a  lot  of  disagreement. 

And  that’s  what  happened  at  a  three- 
day  workshop  for  southern  journalists 
held  at  West  Virginia  University,  Mor¬ 
gantown,  and  sponsored  by  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
Foundation. 

Dovetailed  into  the  inteipretation  and 
objectivity  discussion  was  a  look  into  the 
“new  joumalism,”  a  defense  of  the  objec¬ 
tive  journalist  and  the  impact  of  speciali¬ 
zation  on  reporting  the  news. 

Dr.  Curtis  D.  MacDougail,  retired 
Northwestern  University  professor  and 
author  of  the  widely  used  “Interpretive 
Reporting’’  textbook,  gave  the  view  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  interpretive  and 
objective  reporting  and  that  they  have 
been  with  us  for  many,  many  years. 

MacDougail  quarreled  with  the  new 
tenns — activist,  advocacy  and  saturation 
reporting — saying  they  were  confusing 
rather  than  helpful.  MacDougail,  whose 
first  book  on  reporting  was  published  in 
1932,  said  interpretive  reporting  stai'ted 
during  the  Depression  and  he’s  startled 
that  debate  has  resumed. 

Spirit  of  revolt 

Participants  in  the  workshop,  12  men 
and  2  women  representing  13  papers  from 
seven  states,  tended  to  go  along  with 
MacDougail  with  all  agreeing  that  the 
amount  of  interpretive  reporting  has 
risen  sharply  in  i-ecent  years.  And  many 
thought  that  this  was  brought  on  by  the 
spint  of  i-evolt  that  has  cropped  up  with 
both  veteran  newsmen  and  young  repor¬ 
ters  who  want  to  see  changes  made  in  our 
way  of  life. 

Pointing  out  that  “objectivity  doesn’t 
exist,’’  MacDougail  claimed  that  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  news  begins  when  the  editor 
assigns  specific  articles  to  be  covered  and 
then  works  its  way  down  to  the  reporter 
when  he  chooses  what  he  tells  the  pub- 

October  9,  1971 


Teacher  decries 
new  journalism 
as  ‘too  clever’ 


The  new  jouranlism  is  just  a  little  too 
clever  to  be  good  business  and  good  jour¬ 
nalism,  according  to  Vincent  J.  LaBar- 
bera,  chairman  of  the  department  of  jour¬ 
nalism  and  communications  at  Point  Park 
College,  Pittsburgh. 

November  6,  1971 


MacDougail  said  he  feels  that  interpre¬ 
tive  writing  is  objectivity  plus  the  “why?” 
of  the  story,  the  meaning,  or  cause  of 
what  happened. 

One  point  that  had  almost  unanimous 
approval  was  that  “interpretive  and  ob¬ 
jective”  type  stories  almost  always  should 
be  labeled  as  an  aid  to  the  reader. 

The  give-and-take  session  led  into  the 
subject  of  the  “new  journalism”  style  of 
writing  the  discussion  was  led  by  Donald 
A.  Stillman,  a  young  (under  25)  assistant 
professor  of  journalism  at  West  Virginia 
University  who  is  on  a  one-year  leave  of 
absence  and  is  editing  an  “advocate”  type 
])ublication.  The  Miner’s  Voice. 

Stillman,  like  Dr.  MacDougail,  was  op¬ 
posed  to  pinning  down  definitions  on  new 
journalism  writing,  advocacy  and  activist 
reporting. 


June  10,  1967 


AS  WAR  BEGAN  Monday  (June  5)  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
states,  crowds  9athered  around  the  office  of  the  Associated  Press, 
50  Rockefeller  Plaia,  New  York  City,  to  read  the  news  of  the  fighting. 


Intertype 

Introduces 

Computer 

A  compact,  transistorized 
computer  designed  especially  for 
typesetting  functions  will  be 
introduced  this  week  by  the 
Intertype  Company,  a  division 
of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation. 

Richard  B.  Tullis,  president 
of  Harris-Intertype,  will  unveil 
the  new  equipment  Feb.  26  at 
the  company’s  sales  office  at 
800  Second  Avenue,  New  York 
City. 


The  Intertype  Computer  has 
been  developed  in  association 
with  Cognitronics  Corporation. 
There  are  three  basic  models, 
each  one  of  which  may  be  used 
to  produce  tape  to  operate  hot 
metal  or  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chines. 

The  computer  reads  “raw”  (un¬ 
justified,  unhyphenated  punched 
tape),  and  turns  out  tape  with 
signals  for  justification  and  hy¬ 
phenation  in  5,  6,  7  or  8  level 
tape.  Input  tape  code  does  not 
have  to  match  that  of  output 
tape. 

Input  reading  is  at  the  rate 
of  120  characters  a  second  and 
output  speed  is  110  characters 
a  second.  February  22.  1964 
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THE  NEWEST,  MOSrr 
MODERN  NEWSPAPER 
FACniTY  IN  AMERICA. 

A  BRAND  NEW  PLANT,  AND  ONE  OF 
THE  MOST  SOPHISTICATED  PRINTING 
PRESSES  IN  THE  WORLD. 

The  Bakersfield  Californian’s  new  Harrell-Fritts  And  our  readers  will  now  benefit  from  a  much 

Publishing  Center  features  the  latest  state-of-the-  more  colorful  presentation,  in  news  photographs 
art  TKS  computerized  full  color  press.  and  graphics,  as  well  as  advertisements. 

Its  capacity  laxmches  us  into  the  21st  century.  We’re  very  proud  of  our  new  facility  and  we’d 

Its  color  standards  and  capability  put  us  in  a  class  like  you  to  see  it.  Plant  tours  can  be  arranged  by 
by  ourselves.  calling  John  Teves  at  805-395-7236. 

Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


We  Read  You 


Supreme  Court  Places  Limit 
On  Officials’  Libel  Claims 


Deliberate  Malice  Must  Be  Shown; 
Verdict  Against  N.Y.  Times  Upset 

Mvch  14,  1964 


f  “In  my  view,  the  First  and  14th  Amendments  to  the 
I  Constitution  afford  to  the  citizen  and  to  the  press  an 
1  absolute,  unconditional  privilege  to  criticize  oflBcial  con- 
i  duct  despite  the  harm  which  may  flow  from  excesses  and 
I  abuses.” 

I  — Justice  Goldberg,  with  Justice  Douglas  concurring. 


I  “An  unconditional  right  to  say  what  one  pleases  about 
I  public  affairs  is  what  I  consider  to  be  the  minimum  guar- 
I  antee  of  the  First  Amendment.” 

I  — Justice  Black,  with  Justice  .Douglas  concurring. 

I  March  14,  1964 


REPORTERS’  WORK  ROOMS 

Press  Corps  Takes 
Mod  Trend  in  Stride 


Short  Takes 

Mrs.  Blank  gave  the  history  of  the 
Christmas  carol,  “Hark  the  Herald  An¬ 
gels  Sin.”  —  Great  Bend  (Kas.)  Daily 
Tribune. 

a 

On  his  visits  he  sang  for  many  years 
with  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Spirituals.  —  Charleston  (S.  C.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

o 

New  Year’s  Day  plastered  Rochester 
with  stormy  greetings  in  unwelcomed 
form  of  blizzard-like  sow.  —  Rochester 
(N.  Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle. 

o 

The  ferry  settled  to  the  bottom  of  the 
slip  into  which  it  had  been  pushed  by 
two  thugs.  —  New  York  World-Telegrwtr 
&  Sun. 

a 

The  Weather  Bureau  forecast  fair  and 
milk  weather  for  the  weekend.  —  Balti¬ 
more  (Md.)  Evening  Sun. 

. . . 

January  11,  1964 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

The  press  rooms  of  official 
Washington  are  often  rather 
dreary  places,  shabby,  untidy 
and  overciowded.  They  are  sup¬ 
plied,  and  maintained,  by  the 
White  House,  Congress,  and  the 
various  Departments,  Bureaus 
and  agencies,  but  their  appear¬ 
ance  usually  is  due  to  a  congeni¬ 
tal  untidiness  of  reporters  and 
their  reluctance  to  create  order 
from  chaos. 

Many  years  ago,  when  Henry 
Morgenthau  Jr.,  was  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  he  visited  the 
press  room  and  was  appalled  by 
its  appearance.  He  ordered  it 
cleaned  up.  So  workmen  moved 
in,  painted  the  walls,  scrubbed 
the  floors,  dusted  the  corners, 
polished  the  desks  and  generally 
made  the  place  as  neat  as  a 
farmhouse  kitchen. 


Morgenthau  was  roundly 
cursed  by  the  Treasury  re¬ 
porters  of  that  day.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  the  walls  had  been  used 
for  years  as  ledgers  for  the  card 
players.  Winnings,  losses,  and 
debts  had  been  entered  on  the 
blank  spaces  of  once-white 

April  1,  1967 


NALU  and  Life  Underwriters 
Helped  To  Make  Important  News 
For  Nearly  100  Years 


The  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters  (NALU)  was  founded  in  1890 — 
and  today  is  the  largest  and  oldest  organization  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Its 
128,000  locally-affiliated  members  are  skilled  career  salespersons  of  life  and 
health  insurance  and  other  financial  services. 

These  professionals — and  their  federation  of  local,  state  and  national  associ¬ 
ations— are  committed  to  high  standards  of  ethical  conduct;  continuing  profes¬ 
sional  learning;  attentive  service  to  clients;  informed  participating  citizenship;  and 
dissemination  of  timely  and  accurate  information  to  consumers. 

Our  individual  and  collective  goals  are  security,  peace  of  mind  and  derring-do 
for  those  we  serve. 

NALU  welcomes  opportunities  to  tell  the  newsworthy  story  of  life  and  health 
insurance  and  of  life  underwriters  to  and  through  the  media. 


The  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 

1922  F  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20006 
(Public  Relations  Department  202-331-6030) 
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Photographers  Attacked 
In  Cleveland  Race  Riots 


Shouts  of  ‘Get  Their  Cameras' 
Set  Off  Punches,  Kicks,  Eggs 


Ftmwyi,  1964 


Free  Press  and  Fair  Trial 

News  Sources  Will  Dry  Up 
If  the  Press  Doesn’t  Fight 


Aprt  22,  1967 


Has  The  Press  Gone  Soft 
On  Governmental  Secrecy? 


Novtmbtr  18,  1967 


Court  order  stops  secret 
war  report  in  N.Y.  Times 


Utya,  1971 


Supreme  Court  will  hear 
reporter’s  shield  cases 


Juim  19,  1971 
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The  Crisis  in  Television  Advertising 

Grey  AdvertisinR  Inc.  in  its  April  newsletter,  “Grey  Matter,” 
reviews  trends  in  television  advertisinK,  puttinK  the  spotliKht  on 
what  the  agency  describes  as  the  “most  pernicious  symptoms"  of 
an  ailinK  medium.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Grey  Advertising 
spends  approximately  6d7o  of  its  $1.10  million  annual  billings  in 
television,  Editor  &  Publisher  obtained  permission  to  present  the 
report  which  the  agency  has  sent  out  to  subscribers  this  week: 


ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


Television  is  undergoing  far- 
reaching  changes  which  will  not 
only  affect  it  seriously  as  a  sell¬ 
ing  medium,  but  will  profoundly 
influence  our  whole  economy. 

True,  there  are  other  media, 
and  each  has  its  place  in  the 
marketing  mix,  but  good  times 
or  bad,  inflation  or  recession, 
we  need  the  thrust  which  this 
dynamic  vehicle  gives  to  our 
economic  progress. 

Because  we  believe  that  re¬ 
medial  action  is  an  immediate 
neceasitg  before  television’s  ail¬ 
ments  get  out  of  hand,  we  are 
putting  the  spotlight  on  some  of 
the  most  pernicious  symptoms. 

Price  of  Admission  is  Soaring 

Behind  it:  operation  of  the 
traditional  laws  of  supply  (of 
limited  available  time)  and  de¬ 
mand  (which  continues  to 
mount)  compounded  by  the  ris¬ 
ing  costs  of  such  elements  as 
programming  and  color. 

•  Television  the  shoot-it- 
fast  (on  a  low  budget)  medium, 
is  feeling  the  pressure  in  pro¬ 
gramming!  from  movies,  the 
shoot-it-well  (on  a  bigger  bud¬ 
get)  medium. 

•  And  movies  are  getting  the 
ratings,  too.  Example :  Bridge 
on  the  River  Kwai  grained  one 
of  the  highest  audiences  ever 
for  a  tv  show  —  over  21  mil¬ 
lion  homes.  Aftermath:  a  shot 
in  the  arm  for  movies  in  tele¬ 
vision.  Result;  one-fifth  of  all 
nighttime  tv  is  expected  to  be 
programmed  regularly  with 
movies  in  1967-68. 

To  compete  with  movies,  pro¬ 
grams  made  for  television  must 
be  better.  To  be  better,  they 
must  be  of  better  quality.  Bet¬ 
ter  quality  costs  more. 

To  amortize  the  higher  costs, 
programs  will  have  to  be  longer. 
This  could  lead  to  90-minute, 
even  two-hour  versions  of  such 
perennial  favorites  as  Bonanza. 
CBS  has  already  scheduled 
Cimarron  Strip,  a  90-minute 
western,  for  fall  1967. 

Fiercer  Competition 

Competition  for  time  is  be¬ 
coming  keener  as  new  advertis¬ 
ers  desir*!!  to  enter  television, 
and  until  now  few  have  left 
willingly,  unless  forced  out  by 
simple  economics. 

In  fact,  we  are  seeing  new¬ 
comers  joining  the  ranks  of  tv 
advertisers  from  fields  which 


previously  did  not  use  the  me¬ 
dium. 

Competition  has  kept  tv  grow¬ 
ing  at  the  greatest  rate  of  any 
medium  —  up  9.9%  in  1966 
versus  8.5%  growth  in  volume 
for  all  advertising.  It’s  this 
very  gn<'owth  that  is  raising 
serious  doubts  in  the  minds  of 
marketers  about  what  lies 
ahead. 

There  are  only  two  possible 
reactions  for  television  —  as 
presently  organized  —  to  the 
combination  of  rising  costs  and 
increased  demand  for  existing 
air  time.  One  is  to  increase  the 
amount  of  commercial  time 
within  a  fixed  number  of  pro¬ 
gramming  hours.  The  other  is 
to  increase  prices  per  commer¬ 
cial  minute. 

There  are  myriad  signs  — 
some  obvious,  some  more  subtle 

—  that  both  are  happening.  The 
results  could: 

. .  .  interfere  with  tv  effective¬ 
ness; 

.  .  .  increase  the  number  of 
commercials  aired; 

.  .  .  and  by  altering  the  way 
commercials  are  viewed,  affect 
the  way  they  must  be  written. 

More  Commerciali 

There’s  plenty  of  evidence 
that  overall  commercial  density 
is  mounting  steadily.  On  certain 
popular  programs,  such  as 
nighttime  movies.  Batman  and 
pro  football,  the  rises  are  even 
sharper. 

Nighttime  network  movies 
now  run  14  minutes  of  commer¬ 
cials  in  two  hours  —  up  from 
12.  NBC  plans  to  increase  prime 
time  movie  commercials  this 
fall  from  14  to  16  for  a  two 
hour  film. 

The  high  prices  of  pro  foot¬ 
ball  sponsorship  are  well-known. 
Less  well-known  is  the  fact  that 
commercial  time  was  increased 
from  fourteen  to  eighteen  min¬ 
utes  per  game  —  and  twenty 
minutes  is  a  future  probability. 

In  fact,  we  predict  that  if  the 
present  trend  continues,  we’ll 
see,  before  long,  eight  nighttime 
network  commercials  an  hour 

—  a  33%  increase  in  commer¬ 
cial  time  over  the  six  minutes 
of  two  years  ago. 

Price-Boosting  Stralegems 

As  television  commercial  time 
is  increased,  its  cost  is  being 
boosted,  too  —  though  not  by 


simple  rate  increases  across  the 
board,  rather  by: 

.  .  .  advertisers  footing  the 
bill  for  the  switch  to  color  pro¬ 
gramming  this  year,  thus  in 
effect,  absorbing  a  significant 
price  increase. 

.  .  .  the  possibility  of  local 
stations  adding  a  surcharge  for 
color-casting  commercials.  With 
all  commercials  in  color,  this 
would  be  tantamount  to  a  rate 
increase. 

...  By  networks  setting  prices 
on  hot  tv  properties  in  peak 
selling  periods  as  high  as  $68,- 
000  a  commercial  minute  —  to 
make  up  for  deal-making  in  soft 
periods. 

...  By  elimination  of  volume 
discounts  for  large  advertisers, 
ostensibly  due  to  government 
pressure,  but  also  due  to  the 
opportunity  afforded  to  raise 
rates. 

With  all  this,  the  medium  still 
believes  it  is  underpriced.  Don’t 
be  surprised  at  efforts  to  boost 
cost-per-thousand  homes  to  $5  a 
commercial  minute  in  prime 
time  (vs.  $3.50  currently).  After 
all,  daytime  tv  has  doubled  in 
cost  per  thousand  in  four  years. 

The  Big  Issues 

If  the  above  were  not  enough 

—  the  spiralling  costs  of  tele¬ 
vision  investment  in  a  climate 
of  increased  commercial  density, 
movie  type  and  re-run  program¬ 
ming  —  trends  in  commercial 
positioning  are  of  grave  concern 
to  advertisers  and  agencies. 

Product  protection,  once  a 
cherished  value,  is  virtually  non¬ 
existent. 

New  participation  practices 

—  which  would  earlier  have 
been  heresy  —  permit  two  com¬ 
peting  advertisers  to  run  in  a 
single  nighttime  hour  show  and 
an  unlimited  number  of  competi¬ 
tors  in  children’s  shows. 

Piggybacks  will  abound  as  ad¬ 
vertisers  try  to  fight  higher 
costs  by  advertising  more  prod¬ 
ucts  in  shorter  commercials  (15 
or  20  seconds  vs.  standard  30’s 
and  minutes).  The  “triggyback” 
and  the  “quarterback”  are 
around  the  corner.  Already  ef¬ 
forts  are  underway  to  permit 
grouping  more  commercials  to¬ 
gether. 

All  in  all,  these  developments 
are  increasing  the  challenges  to 
advertisers  to  seek  every  pos¬ 


sible  means  of  getting  ma.ximum 
value  from  their  television  ex¬ 
penditures. 

Mliat's  Ahead? 

If  present  trends  continue  un- 
checke<l,  here  are  some  of  the 
possibilities: 

•  A  fourth  network  is  often 
discussed  as  one  solution  to  cur¬ 
rently  limited  available  time. 
Opponents  counter  that  the  an¬ 
ticipated  33  per  cent  expansion 
of  commercial  time  on  three  ex¬ 
isting  networks  would  he  the 
equivalent  of  a  fourth  network. 

•  The  “magazine  concept,” 
ballyhooc-d  for  so  long,  will  have 
totally  arrived.  Circulation, 
"sold  at  a  price,”  will  mean  no 
fringe  benefits  other  than  those 
the  advertiser  can  devi.se  for 
himself  in  copy  or  merchandis¬ 
ing  of  the  media  buy. 

Thus,  advertisers  determined 
to  stay  in  television  on  a  par¬ 
ticipation  basis  will  have  to  re¬ 
double  efforts  in  those  areas. 

•  The  30-second  commercial 
will  become  the  basic  unit  of 
sales.  Advertisers  will  step  up 
research  on  the  relative  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  a  greater  number  of 
shorter  commercials.  Grouping 
of  conunercials,  too,  could  lead 
to  new  copy  approaches,  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  new  attention-get¬ 
ting  devices  —  or  the  decision 
that  other  media  are  more  ap¬ 
propriate  for  certain  kinds  of 
advertising. 

•  To  combat  the  erosion  of 
advertising  values  inherent  in 
many  of  these  developments, 
alert  advertisers  are  also  re¬ 
evaluating  approaches  to  tv. 
Among  them:  a  return  to  the 
old-fashioned  30-minute  spon¬ 
sorship. 

•  Boldly  innovative  creative 
approaches  to  television  com¬ 
mercials  will  be  tried  to  gain 
maximum  impact.  Some  possi¬ 
bilities  : 

Closer  integration  of  commer¬ 
cials  and  programs,  as  in  P&G 
sponsorship  of  The  Wizard  of 
Oz,  with  commercials  featuring 
hand  puppets  based  on  charac¬ 
ters  from  the  film; 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 

The  President  and  the 

“During  Richard  M.  Nixon’s  tenure, 
the  Presidential  Press  Conference  has 
been  sadly  atrophied,”  members  of  the 
Associated  Press  Managing  Editors  As¬ 
sociation  were  told  in  Philadelphia  this 
week. 

The  Washington  News  Committee  of 
APME,  which  keeps  the  President’s  track 
record  on  press  conferences,  reported  “no 
President  in  modern  times  has  so  con¬ 
sciously  isolated  himself  from  the  press.” 

In  1969  and  1970  the  President  averaged 
one  press  conference  every  two  months. 
In  1971,  he  has  held  seven  in  a  period  of 
eight  and  one  half  months. 

“Despite  the  higher  rate  of  frequency 
this  year,  Mr.  Nixon  is  far  behind  the  av¬ 
erages  of  his  predecessors:  Johnson  2.1  a 
month;  Kennedy  1.9;  Eisenhower  2;  and 
Truman  2.9. 

“There  is  some  comfort  for  journalists 
in  the  President’s  attempts  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  the  public  early  in  the  year 
through  individual  newspaper  and  tv- 
radio  interviews.  But  even  these  have 
stopped. 

"At  a  few  press  conferences  the  Presi¬ 
dent  has  recognized  the  journalists’  need 
for  follow-up  questions  and  asked  for 
them.  The  effort  was  sporadic  and  proba¬ 
bly  not  successful  from  the  President’s 
standpoint. 

“He  also  held  three  non-TV  conferences 
in  his  oval  office  this  year,  a  setting  more 
likely  to  elicit  helpful  information.  The 
conference  at  San  Clemente  was  for  ra¬ 
dio  only.  Only  three  of  the  seven  press 
conferences  this  year  have  been  televised. 
This  is  very  commendable  restraint  and 
deserves  more  praise  from  the  press  than 
thus  far  given,”  the  report  noted. 

Chairman  of  the  Washington  News 
Committee  is  Courtney  R.  Sheldon,  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Science  Monitor.  Members  are  Char¬ 
les  Seib,  managing  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Evening  Star,  and  George  Pak- 
card,  managing  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin. 

They  reported  that  “the  outlook  for 
Nixon  press  conferences  in  the  1972  elec¬ 
tion  year  is  dismal.  But  we  urge  new  ef¬ 
forts  to  unite  all  professional  journal¬ 
istic  organizations  in  a  drive  for  both  more 
and  improved  President  press  confer¬ 
ences.” 

•  «  • 

The  APME  committee  observed  that 
“Mr.  Nixon  has  frequently  mixed  sweet 
and  sour  comments  on  the  press”  and  the 
report  contains  many  references.  On  the 
“sweet,”  or  plus  side,  the  conunittee  re¬ 
called  "at  the  White  House  Correspond¬ 
ents’  dinner  (May  8)  he  spoke  even  more 
forthrightly  and  the  pity  of  it  was  that 
it  became  almost  a  non-speech,  no  news 
reports  of  any  consequence.”  An  extract 
of  that  talk  is  repn^uced  ("it  may  be 
handy  to  have  in  the  files  to  answer  let¬ 
ters  from  irate  readers  who  take  Vice 


press 

President  Agnew’s  criticism  of  the  news 
media  seriously”)  as  follows: 

"I  remember  Mr.  Truman  was  famous 
for  many  pithy  comments  and  one  of 
them  was  that,  'if  you  can’t  take  the 
heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen.’  I  have  al¬ 
ways  been  in  the  kitchen  and  I  am  there 
now. 

"I  can  assure  you  that  for  me  to  come 
to  this  dinner  to  be  the  recipient  of  the 
good-natured  ribbing  which,  of  course,  we 
have  at  the  White  House  Correspondents 
dinners  and  the  Gridiron  and  the  Pho¬ 
tographers  and  all  of  the  other  dinners 
that  we  attend,  I  think  not  only  as  part 
of  the  job,  I  think  it  is  good  for  the 
press,  I  think  it  is  good  for  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  I  think  it  is  good  for  the  country. 

"I  say  that  because  I  feel  that  in  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  particularly  it  is 
important  that  the  decisions  that  are  made 
by  whoever  holds  the  highest  office  in  this 
land  be  the  very  best  possible  decisions. 
If  they  are  to  be  the  best,  the  man  who 
makes  them  must  always  be  held  very, 
very  high  to  the  mark.  He  ,will  tend  to 
relax  a  bit,  if  he  isn’t  constantly  subject 
to  criticism. 

“I  guess  Winston  Churchill  put  it  the 
best  when  he  said  several  years  ago  that 
he  had  always  found  that  he  benefited 
from  criticism  and  he  never  found  that 
he  did  not  have  enough  of  it.  I  am  in 
somewhat  of  that  position.  I  can  only  say 
that  the  Washinj^n  press  corps,  from 
the  time  that  I  began  to  know*  it  24  years 
ago,  and  when  I  have  known  it  best  as 
President,  has  held  me  right  up  tight  to 
the  mark.  Their  questions  have  been  hard. 
They  have  been  tough  and  I  like  them 
that  way. 

“Don’t  give  me  a  friendly  question. 
Only  a  hard,  tough  question  gets  the  kind 
of  an  answer — you  may  not  like  it — but 
it  is  only  that  one  that  tests  the  man. 
And  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press  to  test  the  man,  who¬ 
ever  he  is.  You  have  done  that.  You  have 
met  that  responsibility. 

"And  I,  of  course,  will  try  in  my  own 
way  to  meet  mine. 

"Finally,  I  will  say  in  the  sense  of  his¬ 
tory  that  we  have  at  this  moment  after 
this  very  beautiful  momento  has  been 
presented,  you  and  I  in  time  will  have  to 
judge  the  events  abroad  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  bring  peace  in  the 
way  in  which  we  are  engaged  and  be  able 
to  maintain  it  and  have  an  open  world. 

“These  are  all  objectives  that  I  have 
talked  about  and  you  have  written  about, 
and  at  home,  whether  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  have  a  peaceful  revolution  and 
revitalize  the  American  system,  I  have 
talked  about  it  and  you  have  written  about 
it,  only  time  will  tell  whether  we  succeed. 
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Puns 


t)UR  PmiMTING  FyKRTNER 
FOR  THE  FUTURE. 

For  close  to  a  century,  we  have  been  committed  to  equipment  inno¬ 
vations  that  advance  printing  quality  and  productivity. 

Today,  we  continue  to  advance  production  technology.  In  the  news¬ 
paper  distribution  area ,  we  are  designing  and  testing  new  mailroom 
systems  that  will  answer  the  industry's  need  for  accountability,  speed 
and  reliability.  We  are  engaged  in  major  development  projects  in 
keyless  offset  and  flexography  to  determine  if  these  processes  can 
provide  the  quality  and  economic  required  by  large  metropolitan 
newspapers.  Other  new  developments  will  apply  electronics  and  auto¬ 
mation  to  increase  quality  and  productivity  in  a  wide  variety 
of  work. 

From  basic  research  to  applying  new  technology,  our  engineers  are 
working  as  your  printing  partners  for  the  future. 


Rockwell  International 


...where  science  gets  down  to  business 
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January  26,  1974 

Every  Saturday  Since  1 884 

*No  way  papers  can  get  along* 

Feedback  By  Vic  Centone 

Vital  newspaper  operations 
threatened  by  gas  rationing 


■By  Gerald  B.  Healey 

Formal  documents  have  been  filed  by 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation,  National  Newspaper  Association 
and  the  Inland  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  with  the  Federal  Energy  Office 
asking  that  special  consideration  be  paid 
to  the  needs  of  weekly  and  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  any  fuel  allocation  or  rationing 
program  that  is  devised. 

Edward  Lehman,  president  of  Inland 
Daily  Press  Association  and  publisher  of 
the  Longmont  (Colo.)  Times-Call,  wrote 
Federal  energy  administrator  William  E. 
Simon  that  there  is  urgent  concern  by 
officials  of  the  more  than  500  Inland  mem¬ 
ber  papers  that  transportation  methods  of 
operating  newspapers  are  endangered. 

Lehman  explained: 

“In  each  publication  cycle  newspapers 
must  gather  a  vast  volume  of  news  in¬ 
formation  and  business  advertising  rang¬ 
ing  from  ad  sections  to  hundreds  of  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 

“With  the  development  of  highly  effi¬ 
cient  printing  plant  centers  (and  satellite 
plants),  it  is  not  infrequent  that  more 
than  one  daily  newspaper  is  produced 
from  a  central  plant.  This  requires  trans¬ 
portation  of  materials  over  dozens  and 
hundreds  of  miles,  per  edition  cycle. 

“The  gathering  of  the  news  product  is 
performed  by  news  staff  members  and  ad¬ 
vertising  account  executives  who  use  com¬ 
pany  vehicles,  leased  vehicles  and  their 
own  private  vehicles.” 

Supplies  to  plants 

The  newspaper  plant  itself  is  supplied 
by  countless  deliveries  by  common  carri¬ 
ers,  company  vehicles  and  contract  carri¬ 
ers. 

Circulation  commitments  are  another 
transportation  factor. 

In  requesting  the  need  for  priorities 
(moves  which  have  been  taken  by  the 
many  state  associations),  Lehman  said 
only  with  the  free  flow  of  timely  informa¬ 
tion  can  the  problems  of  today  be  greatly 
minimized  in  “every  phase  of  our  economy 
and  life.  First  we  must  have  your 
(Simon’s)  help.” 

In  a  following  letter  to  Stanford  Smith, 
ANPA  president,  Lehman  referred  to  Si¬ 
mon’s  10-gallons-per-customer  statement 
of  January  4,  and  earlier  statements  indi¬ 
cating  that  the  goal  of  rationing  would  be 
to  keep  gasoline  usage  down  to  35  to  38 
gallons  per  car  per  month. 

Such  restrictions  should  be  relaxed  for 
persons  who  use  their  cars  in  news,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  capacities, 
Lehman  urged. 


There  is  no  way  newspapers  can  get 
along  on  a  limited  35  to  38  gallons  per 
month.  In  the  case  of  small  newspapers 
with  no  bulk  contracts,  underground  stor¬ 
age  tanks  of  company-owned  pumps  they 
have  had  to  rely  upon  the  normal  source 
of  supply.  Lehman  concluded  in  the  Smith 
letter  “it  is  going  to  be  a  great  mistake  on 
the  part  of  the  government  to  completely 
disrupt  the  services  of  communica¬ 
tion  ...” 

The  International  Circulation  Managers 
Association  has  undertaken  a  survey  by 
questionnaire  to  newspapers  on  car  and 
truck  use.  Cyrus  Favor,  ICMA  general 
manager,  said  such  a  survey  may  seem 
elementary  but  it  will  be  worthwhile  in 
months  immediately  ahead. 
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Hudson,  formerly  circulation  director  of 
the  Des  Moines  papers,  said  it  has  been 
necessary  to  charge  rural  customers  on 
motor  routes  a  five-cents  differential  for 
the  Sunday  paper — 45  cents  vs.  40  cents — 
because  of  the  hauling  distance  involved. 
This  is  90,000  of  the  paper’s  total  Sunday 
circulation.  Hudson  said  there  has  been 
some  splitting  of  long  hauls. 

Other  newspapers  that  are  delivered 
long  distances  as  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Oma¬ 
ha,  Neb.,  and  Minneapolis,  Minn,  have 
similar  problems. 

The  gasoline  shortage  has  had  another 
effect.  Parents  who  drive  sons  or  daugh¬ 
ters  on  their  routes  are  watching  their 
gasoline  gauges  and  deciding  they’ll  re- 
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turn  their  offspring  to  bicycles  or  their 
feet.  This  is  where  carriers  in  northern 
climates  would  be  handicapped  by  the 
gasoline  crunch  to  a  greater  degree. 

Hudson  said  various  solutions  are  being 
worked  out  for  supervisory  people  in  cir¬ 
culation  including  possible  restructuring 
of  districts. 

He  said  he  had  noted  many  taking  a 
long  look  at  the  use  of  diesel  fuel  where 
newspapers  have  their  own  rolling  stock, 
ut  he  didn’t  think  this  would  catch  on 
ause  of  the  distinct  impression  that 
type  not  only  will  soar  in  cost  but  be 
rt  supply. 

on  said  newspapers  with  transpor- 
roblems  should  plan  to  “live  with 
tion  (gasoline  shortage  and  high 
g  time.” 

tz  said  there  has  been  no  prob- 
g  enough  gas  to  operate  compa- 
vehicles,  but  price— 64  cents  per 
some  areas — presents  a  greater 

Subsidies  increased 

Journal  Company  has  increased 
es  to  contractural  haulers.  Compa- 
-ucks  have  been  equipped  with  extra 
s  for  long  hauls.  These  are  the  large 
wo-tank  units  which  now  carry  a  third 
saddle  tank. 

Schwartz  said  there  have  been  no 
mileage  deductions  since  mileage  had  been 
honed  down  to  a  point  of  maximum  effici- 
enty  when  the  gasoline  shortage  was  im¬ 
minent. 

Another  factor  is  that  smaller  equip¬ 
ment  cannot  be  substituted  for  larger 
units  because  of  the  harsh  Wisconsin  win¬ 
ters. 

Sidney  Mench,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Chicago  Stin-Timea,  said  he  didn’t  be¬ 
lieve  the  shortage  had  reached  the  crisis 
stage,  that  contract  haulers  are  able  to 
get  gasoline  as  well  as  Sun-Times  driv¬ 
ers. 

“We  can  live  and  work  with  the  present 
shortage,”  he  said,  “but  we  could  be  in 
trouble  if  supplies  drop  below  what’s 
available  now.” 
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News-Editorial 

are  vigorously  against  government 
attempts  to  restrict  the  press,  and 
wonder:  What  is  Truth?  What  is 
Libel?  Are  readers  getting  what 
they  want?  As  world-wide  terror¬ 
ism  flares  up,  the  journalism  mis¬ 
sion  becomes  dangerous.  The  next 
hundred  years  look  tough. 


IN  THE  NAAAE  OF  SAFETY 


November  5,  1983 


Editor  calls 
accuracy  basic 
to  fair  reporting 

By  Bill  Kirtz 

Fairness  is  the  most  important  ingre¬ 
dient  in  the  success  of  any  paper,  large 
or  small,  says  Boston  Globe  editor  Tho¬ 
mas  Winship.  “We  have  everything  at 
stake  in  this  arena,”  he  feels.  “It’s  a 
matter  of  survival.” 

Winship  calls  accuracy  the  most 
basic  element  of  newspaper  fairness. 

Talking  and  answering  questions  at 
Harvard  University,  Winship  praised 
the  press  for  what  he  called  notable 
progress  in  the  war  against  inaccuracy, 
but  said  “we  still  haven’t  licked  this  to 
the  public’s  satisfaction.” 

To  Winship,  inaccuracy  can  take 
many  forms,  including; 

•  hyped-up  stories 

•  a  columnist’s  fabrication 

•  the  over-edited  quote 

•  incorrect  obituary  statistics 

•  missing  the  central  sense  of  a  story 

•  reporters  who  don't  understand 
what  they’re  hearing,  or  who  talk  in¬ 
stead  of  listen  during  an  interview 

•  faulty  editing 

•  and  distortion  through  super¬ 
ficiality. 

An  editor’s  highest  duty,  he  said,  is 
to  make  a  daily  demand  that  his  paper’s 
accuracy  level  improve  “or  else.” 

Winship  has  found  that  printing  cor¬ 
rections  daily  (in  a  page  2  box;  the 
Globe  ran  208  last  year)  and  hiring  an 
ombudsman  to  field  complaints  has 
helped  boost  readers’  faith  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  fairness. 

“No  editors  have  or  give  enough 
time  to  dealing  with  the  public,”  he 
thinks,  so  an  ombudsman  can  be  the 
place  where  people  can  “ventilate” 
their  grievances. 

March  26,  1983 


Satellite  news  transmission 
termed  a  ‘must’  by  AP,  UPl 

June  25.  1977 


Studies  show 
where  youths 
find  news 

Although  the  majority  of  students 
said  they  got  most  of  their  news  from 
television,  those  who  got  it  from  news¬ 
papers  scored  higher  on  the  current 
events  exam. 

The  findings  are  part  of  a  study  on 
“Teenage  News  Knowledge  and  Media 
Use”  conducted  by  professors  Dan  B. 
Fleming  and  Larry  U.  Weber  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  Polytechnic  Institute  and  State 
University’s  College  of  Education. 

The  study  focused  on  student  know¬ 
ledge  of  news  and  their  use  of  newspa¬ 
pers  and  television. 

March  26,  1983 


National  newspaper 
editing  guidelines 

John  Curley,  who  served  as  editor  of 
Gannett  Company’s  national  daily  USA 
Today  during  its  seven-month  debut 
around  the  country,  gave  publishers  at 
the  American  Newspaper  Publisher  As¬ 
sociation  convention  a  few  tips  on  edit¬ 
ing  a  national  newspaper.  They  include: 

1 .  Upscale  readers  appreciate  brev¬ 
ity.  Demand  on  their  time  are  severe. 

2.  People  want  their  papers  at  differ¬ 
ent  times  for  different  things.  They  read 
us  in  the  a.m.  for  sports/quick  info;  later 
for  leisure. 

3.  Edit  for  clarity,  especially  in 
sports.  Keep  details  up  top. 

4.  The  story  should  inform  and  be 
interesting,  not  boring. 

5.  Hire  more  editors,  even  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  reporters. 

6.  Weather  news  is  important. 

7.  Emphasize  graphics  to  help  tell  a 
story  and  hire  more  graphics  people. 

8.  Cutlines  should  make  sense  and 
add  to  the  story  and  photo. 

9.  Crop  effectively.  Pictures  don’t 
have  to  be  huge,  but  they  should  contrib¬ 
ute  to  the  package. 

10.  Don’t  always  run  negative  sto¬ 
ries. 

11.  Do  more  stories  on  demogra¬ 
phics,  personal  finance,  new  technology 
and  gimmicks  that  people  can  use  in  their 
lives. 

12.  Regain  control  of  the  asylum 
from  the  inmates. 


May  7,  1983 
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We  believe... 


That  the  rights  of  free  speech  and  free 
press  belong  to  all  people... 
every  individual. 


That  we  must  seek  all  sides  of  a 
story... 


That  a  newspaper’s  integrity  is  mea¬ 
sured  not  only  by  its  accuracy, 
but  its  fairness... 


That  when  we  err,  we  correct  our  mis¬ 
takes... 


That  we  should  search  for  truth  in¬ 
stead  of  fame... 


That  we  should  strive  to  do  better  to¬ 
morrow  than  we  did  today... 


Worrell  Newspapers,  inc. 


Distinguished 

Company 

DoniA 

Distinguished 

Company 

UFS 

Columnists 

The  Writers 
Readers  Request, 
The  Style 
Editors  Demand 


United  Feature  Syndicate 

An  affiliate  of  United  Media  Enterprises 

A  Scripps-Howard  Company 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  NY  10166 

For  More  Information,  Contact: 

Brad  Bushell.  Vice  President/Sales  Manager 
David  Hendin,  Sr,  Vice  President/Editorial  Director 
1  -800-221-4816  (In  New  Yo7lc^1^557^33^ 


Jack  Anderson 

From  America’s  best- 
read  investigative 
reporter,  columns  that 
bare  the  often  bizarre 
goings-on  in  America’s 
power  structure.  A  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize, 
Jack  Anderson  can  be 
relied  on  to  continually 
surprise  and  stimulate 
your  readers. 


Miss  Manners® 

Gentle  Reader,  are  you 
befuddled  about  correct 
behavior  in  these  less 
than  genteel  times?  Let 
Judith  Martin  gently — 
zmd  wittily — guide  you 
through  the  shoals  of 
modern  mores  and 
courtesies.  Judith 
Martin  “is  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards . . . 
rich  with  maxims, 
mastery  of  which  will 
make  you  as  swanky  as 
Anthony  Eden  or 
Audrey  Hepburn!’ 

—  George  Will 


Martin  Sloane 

Martin  Sloane  wants 
readers  to  clip  your 
paper.  His  Supermarket 
Shopper  columns  tell 
readers  how  to  become 
truly  savvy  shoppers  by 
using  the  coupons  that 
appear  in  your  paper. 
“No  feature  has  been  a 
bigger,  more  immediate 
hit  than  Martin  Sloane’s 
Supermarket  Shopper...!’ 
— Baltimore  News- 
American 


Judy  Flander 

The  world  of  television 
is  Flander’s  field  in  her 
Tune  In  Tonight™ 
column.  Her  previews 
highlight  both  the  hits 
and  the  misses.  A  daily 
menu  for  selective 


June  M.  Reinisch, 
Ph.D. 

In  her  column,  The 
Kinsey  Report™,<5SxeciOT 
of  the  famed  Kinsey 
Institute  offers  authori¬ 
tative  and  straight¬ 
forward  answers  to 
readers’  questions  about 
sexuality  and  identity. 


Morton  Kondracke 

At  a  time  in  which  the 
term  “liberal”  is  being 
redefined,  the  executive 
editor  of  The  New 
Republic  has  emerged  as 
one  of  the  most  signifi¬ 
cant  voices  of  the  “new 
liberalism!’  Controver¬ 
sial  and  down  to  earth, 
Morton  Kondracke  con¬ 
sistently  provokes 
thought  and  discussion 
among  readers  of  every 
political  stripe. 


Ben  Wattenberg 

Ben  Wattenberg  is  a  man 
in  tune  with  the  real 
America  and  the  real 
world.  Both  an  author 
of  best-sellers  and  host 
of  a  popular  PBS  series, 
Wattenberg  is  also  co¬ 
editor  of  Pubiic  Opinion 
and  senior  fellow  of  the 
American  Enterprise  In¬ 
stitute.  His  columns  ex¬ 
plain  world  events  with 
depth,  insight  and  com¬ 
mon  sense. 


Jon-Mkhael  Reed 

Daytime  drama  has 
become  an  enduring  pas¬ 
sion  in  America.  Jon- 
Michael  Reed  originated 
and  made  famous  syn¬ 
opses  of  “soap”  plots. 

In  Tune  In  Tomorrow, 
columns  as  compelling 
as  the  shows  themselves, 
Reed  reports  on  events 
both  in  front  of  and 
behind  the  cameras. 


Barbara  Gibbons 

The  author  of  13  books, 
Barbara  Gibbons  knows 
the  secret  of  preparing 
good  food  that  won’t  go 
to  waist.  As  The  SHm 
Gourmet?  she  shares 
recipes  and  cooking 
techniques  guaranteed  to 
be  as  delicious  as  they 
are  sensible. 


Donald  Lambro 

This  “one  man  search- 
and-destroy  mission” 
{The  Washington  Post) 
tracks  down  government 
waste  and  mismanage¬ 
ment,  then  brings  the 
misdoings  to  light. 
Lambro  cares  about 
how  tax  dollars  are 
spent,  and  he  never 
hesitates  to  turn  the  heat 
on  when  they’re  being 
squandered. 


Robert  Metz 

This  renowned  financial 
writer  and  bureau  chief 
of  cable  television’s 
Financial  News  Network 
tells  how  to  make  hot 
investments  without 
getting  burned. 


Judy  Mann 

A  prize-winning  colum¬ 
nist  for  The  Washington 
Post,  Judy  Mann  brings 
her  special  style  to  every¬ 
day  concerns.  A  writer 
of  wit,  depth  and 
originality. 


\lfeie  Serious 
About  Making 
People  Laugh 


Peanuts® 

by  Charles  M.  Schulz 
The  best-loved  comic 
strip  ever.  The  adven¬ 
tures  of  good  or  Charlie 
Brown,  Snoopy  and  the 
gang  are  followed  by 
millions  of  readers  in 
more  than  1,800  news¬ 
papers  worldwide.  fUFS) 
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UnitecI  Feature  Syndicate 
Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association 

Affiliates  of  United  li^eidia  Enterprises 

A  Scripps-Howard  Company 

200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  NY  10166 


For  More  Information,  Contact; 

Brad  Bushell,  Vice  President/Sales  Manager 
David  Hendin,Sr.Vice  President/Editorial  Director 


1-800-221-4816 

(in  New  York:  212-557-2333) 


Peanuts,  Garfield,  Marmaduke.  Nancy,  Rose  Is  Rose, 
Drabble  ©1984  United  Feature  Sydicate,  Inc.  Frank  & 
Ernest,  Born  Loser,  Berry's  World,  Kit  'n'  Carlyle  ©1984 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association  Mr,  Men  &  Little 
Miss  ©1984  Hargreaves  and  Sellers;  distributed  by 
NEA,  Inc.  Snake  Tales  ©SOLS:  distributed  by  NEA,  Inc 


Rose  Is  Rose™ 
by  Pat  Brady 
The  comic  strip  that 
understands  what  home 
life  is  really  like.  Pat 
Brady’s  warm,  funny 
characters  are  true  to 
realities  of  domestic 
bliss  today.  (UFS) 


HEY/  THIS  ISNT. 
TOOTHPASTE”  \TS> 

CAKE  FROSTING  / 


■^SIGH:  I  WISH  IT  COULP 
pe  THE.  WAV'  IT  WAS  WHEN 
WE  WERE  NEWLVWEPS,  dlMW 


Nancy®  by  Jerry  Scott 
Have  you  looked  at 
Nancy  lately?  For  gener¬ 
ations,  this  strip  has 
delighted  parents  and 
helped  introduce  their 
children  to  reading  news¬ 
papers.  Today,  Nancy’s 
refreshing  blend  of 
youthful  good  humor 
and  state-of-the-art 
graphics  ensure  that 
Nancy  and  Sluggo  will 
remain  two  of  the  most 
lovable  pals  in  the  ^ 
comics.  (UFS) 


Snake  IWes™ 

by  Allan  "Sols” Salisbury 
He’s  the  reptile  with  the 
high  profile:  Mr.  S. 

Snake  offers  daily  proof 
that  not  all  crawlers  arc 
creepy.  Things  never 
seem  to  work  out  for 
Snake,  but  he  keeps 
coming  back  for  more — 
and  so  do  his  fans.  (NEA) 


'OOkXlHOWDO'dOU 
^‘SIDP  HkiTUPS? 


Frank  &  Ernest® 

by  Bob  Thaves 
Timeless  observations 
(such  as,  “Of  all  the 
labor-saving  devices  ever 
created,  nothing  can 
take  the  place  of  tomor¬ 
row”)  have  anchored 
these  two  scruffy  philos¬ 
ophers  in  more  than 
1,000  newspapers. 

(NEA) 

X  OIDNT  TEACH  r 
Hi/^  To  Poll 
OVER - HE’X 

JUfT  CLuf^s'f-  j 


Garfleld®  by  Jim  Davis 
The  cat  that’s  a  craze. 

One  of  the  most  popular 
comic  characters  ever 
created,  Garfield  is  as 
fresh  and  surprising 
today  as  when  he  first 
pounced  into  newspaper 
readers’  lives.  (VFS) 


Bom  Loser® 

by  Art  Sansom 
Ever  have  one  of  those 
days?  The  Born  Loser 
does  every  day,  much  to 
the  delight  of  fans 
across  the  country.  (NEA) 


Drabble® 

by  Kevin  Fagan 
Where  Drabble  goes,  a 
laugh  is  sure  to  follow. 
Students  and  adults 
have  claimed  this  hap¬ 
less  but  lovable  charac¬ 
ter  as  one  of  their  own 
and  have  made  Drabble 
a  national  favorite.  (UFS) 


fMAVfS  /-SI 


Bend’s  World™  ^ 

by  Jim  Berry 
America’s  #1  panel. 
Berry’s  illumi¬ 
nates  your  readers’  world, 
Relevance,  wit,  irony 
appear  every  day  in  this 
brilliant,  pomposity- 
puncturing  comic  which 
has  become  America’s 
Kl  panel.  (NEA) 


Maimaduke® 

by  Brad  Anderson 
A  consistent  winner  in 
readership  polls,  this 
Great  Dane’s  great  panel 
has  delighted  readers  for 
more  than  a  quarter- 
century.  Marmaduke 
remains  a  pooch  with 
pulling  power  to  comics 
pages  everywhere.  (VFS) 


Mr.  Men™& 

Little  Miss™ 

by  Roger  Hargreaves 
and  Paul  Sellers 
A  favorite  of  children, 

Mr.  Men  &  Little  Miss 
combines  eye-catching 
graphics,  endearing  char¬ 
acters  and  an  casy-to-read 
style  to  create  its  special 
enchantment.  (NEA) 


OH  BfHAlF  OF  OoR 
LAHPIPATe.  I  WAkT 
•TO  mAKK  you  FOR 
yOUR  CAMPAiOM 
COHIWBUTiOM. 


Kit  ‘n’Cariyle® 

by  Larry  Wright 
This  panel  depicting  the 
lives  of  a  young  single 
woman  and  her  kitten 
has  readers  purring.  Kit 
‘n’Cariyle combines  the 
all-too-familiar  mischief 
of  pets  with  fresh  obser¬ 
vations.  (NEA) 


its 

homing  me  hottege  untH  you  give  ue 
both  tome  ice  creem.” 


Family  Weekly  has  more 
clout  where  it  counts,  with  25 
million  adult  readers  in  Nielsen 
B,  C  and  suburban  A  counties. 

The  fact  is,  the  areas  where 
Family  Weekly  is  strongest  can 
now  elect  a  president,  regard¬ 


less  of  how  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try  votes. 

Could  your  next  product 
campaign  hit  home  better 
anywhere  else? 

Family  Weekly. 

The  Sunday  thaf  s  full  of  surprises. 


POWER 


Family  Weekly 
throws  light  on  the 
political  realities 
behind  campaign 
rhetoric. 

Exclusively  in 
Family  Weekly, 
Pulitzer  Prize- winning 
historian  James  Mac¬ 
Gregor  Bums  explores 
what’s  wrong  with  the 
primary  system.  And 
what  Americans  can  do 
to  right  it. 


Reagan  sends 
get  well  wish 
to  Jimmy  Castro 


Circulation 

is  up;  but,  managers  are  urged  to  put  subscribers  on 
computers  in  order  to  sell  target  market  audiences.  No 
longer  are  readers  attracted  to  just  the  front  page 
stories  but  want  a  complete  news  product.  National 
newspapers  appear;  and,  arguments  persist  about  the 
integrity  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation. 

Newspaper  circulation 
up  by  1  million  daily 


For  thirty-four  years,  Manuel  “Jim¬ 
my”  Castro  sold  newspapers  on  the 
corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and 
I7th  Street  in  Washington,  just  one 
block  from  the  White  House.  He  saw 
all  the  presidents  of  that  period  come 
and  go,  and  he  liked  them  all. 

Now  President  Reagan  has  shown 
Jimmy  that  the  people  at  the  White 
House  return  the  affection  and  are  pull¬ 
ing  for  him  to  recover  from  an  illness 
that  may  cause  him  to  give  up  his  news¬ 
stand. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  “Dear  Jim¬ 
my,”  Reagan  wrote: 

“1  am  sorry  to  learn  that  you  have 
not  been  feeling  well,  and  wanted  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  tell  you  that  I 
am  thinking  of  you.  I  often  wish  1  could 
walk  over  to  the  corner  to  buy  a  news¬ 
paper  from  you,  and  perhaps  one  day  I 
will. 

“I  hope  you  are  back  on  your  feet 
and  back  on  the  corner  again  soon.  You 
have  many  friends  pulling  for  you  and 
you  can  be  sure  that  Nancy  and  I  are 
among  them.” 

Jimmy  is  having  the  letter  framed  as 
one  of  the  few  physical  souvenirs  of  his 
decades  on  the  corner.  Most  of  the 
other  souvenirs  are  memories. 

Most  vividly  he  remembers  the  presi¬ 
dents — Truman,  Eisenhower,  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Johnson,  Nixon,  Ford,  Carter 
and  Reagan.  They  could  hardly  enter 
or  leave  the  White  House  without  being 
seen  by  Jimmy.  All  of  their  inaugural 
parades  passed  his  newsstand.  So  did 
John  Kennedy's  funeral  cortege  on  the 
way  to  Arlington  Cemetery.  Winston 
Churchill,  Charles  de  Gaulle  and  other 
foreign  statesmen  too  numerous  to  re¬ 
member  zipped  past  in  their  limousines 
on  their  way  to  the  White  House  or 
Blair  House,  the  official  visitors'  resi¬ 
dence  a  half-block  from  Jimmy's  pile  of 
newspapers. 

The  day  that  Puerto  Ricans  tried  to 
assassinate  Truman  in  Blair  House,  a 
wild  bullet  whipped  across  the  street 
and  lodged  in  a  drug  store  a  few  feet 
from  Jimmy's  newsstand,  but  Jimmy 
wasn't  there  at  the  time,  and  he's  just  as 
glad.  Truman  was  one  of  his  favorites. 

“I  started  working  the  morning  trick 
at  the  newsstand  in  1948,”  Jimmy  re¬ 
calls,  “and  Truman  would  come  out  of 
the  White  House,  often  with  just  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  Secret  Service  agents,  walking 
real  fast  just  for  the  exercise. 

“Sometimes  he  would  walk  past  my 
stand,  and  when  he  did  he  would  wave 
his  cane  at  me  and  shout. 'Good  morn¬ 
ing,  Jimmy.'  I  would  sort  of  bow  and 
say,  'Good  morning,  Mr.  President,' 
February  26,  1983 


Total  daily  newspaper  circulation 
reached  more  than  62  million  in  1982 
and,  for  the  first  time,  morning  circula¬ 
tion  surpassed  that  of  evening  news¬ 
papers  by  almost  3.9  million,  according 
to  data  compiled  by  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association. 

Newspapers  remained  the  leading 
advertising  medium  in  the  United 
States  with  a  volume  of  more  than  $18.3 
billion.  $4  billion  more  than  its  nearest 
competitor,  television. 

As  detailed  in  “Facts  About  News¬ 
papers  '83,”  a  statistical  summary  of 
the  newspaper  business  compiled 
annually  by  the  ANPA,  gains  were  re¬ 
corded  in  virtually  every  aspect  of  the 
newspaper  business  including  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  revenues,  readership 
and  employment. 

Highlights  for  1982  included: 

•  Daily  newspapers  totaled  1,710  in 
number  with  433  morning,  1,311  even¬ 
ing  and  34  “all  day”  newspapers. 


•  Daily  circulation  increased  from 
61.4  to  62.4  million. 

•  Sunday  newspapers  reached  new 
highs  of  166  in  number  and  ntore  than 
56  million  in  circulation. 

•  Newspaper  employment  gained 
2.9  thousand  according  to  revis^  De¬ 
partment  of  Labor  statistics.  Total  em¬ 
ployment  was  424,800. 

•  An  average  of  2.7  persons  read 
each  newspaper  circulated  in  the  Un¬ 
ited  States. 

•  Weekly  newspapers  numbered 
7,626  with  a  circulation  of  more  than  44 
million. 

The  booklet  also  contains  similar 
data  on  the  1 16  Canadian  daily  news¬ 
papers. 

Statistics  reported  in  the  booklet 
were  obtained  from  various  sources  in¬ 
cluding  the  1983  EAP  Year  Book  for 
figures  on  the  number  of  newspapers 
and  their  circulation,  newsp^r  con¬ 
sultant  firms,  trade  associations,  the 
U.S.  government,  and  others. 


U.S.  Morning,  Evening  and 
Sunday  Circulation 
1946-1982 


Year 

Morning 

Evening 

Total  M&E 

Sunday 

1946 

20,545,908 

30.381,597 

50,927,505 

43.665.364 

1950 

21.266,126 

32,562,946 

53,829,072 

46,582,348 

1955 

22,183,408 

33,963,951 

56.147,359 

46.447,658 

1960 

24,028,788 

34,852.958 

58.881,746 

47,698,651 

1965 

24,106,776 

36,250,787 

60,357,563 

48,600,090 

1970 

25,933,783 

36,173,744 

62,107.527 

49,216,602 

1975 

25,490,186 

36,165,245 

60,655,431 

51.096.393 

1980 

29,414,036 

32,787,804 

62,201,840 

54,671,755 

1981' 

30,552,316 

30,878,429 

61,430,745 

55,180,004 

19822 

33,150,291 

29,287,783 

62,438,074 

56.152,405 

^Revised  figurrs 

^Preliminary  figures  Source:  Editor  Publisher 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Editor’s  ten  p.r.  commandments 


There  isn't  an  editor  of  any  publication 
that  hasn't  been  frustrated  by  receiving 
unidentified  photos  with  news  releases, 
unimportant  releases,  promises  of  adver¬ 
tising  if  they  are  used  and  threats  of  dis¬ 
continuance  if  they  are  not. 

Bob  Vereen,  editor  of  Hardware  Re¬ 
tailing,  a  business  publication,  and  his 
staff  put  together  “An  editor's  ten  public 
relations  commandments"  based  on  the 
frustrations  and  irritations  faced  by  them 
in  reviewing  each  week's  grist  of  public¬ 
ity  releases.  They  sent  copies  to  all  ad¬ 
vertising  agencies  and  manufacturers  on 
their  list.  Whether  anyone  will  heed  it 
remains  to  be  seen. 

Some  of  the  ten  commandments  that 
follow  apply  particularly  to  business  pub¬ 
lications  although  we  have  condensed 
them  slightly,  but  we  feel  editors 
everywhere  will  find  something  useful, 
and  perhaps  duplicating: 

“I.  Thou  shalt  always  identify  indi¬ 
vidual  photographs  when  submitted  so 
that  the  recipient  does  not  play  ‘Editor's 
Bingo'  in  guessing  who's  who.  Only  send 
photos  of  people  involved,  not  the  per¬ 
son  making  the  announcement.  In  group 
shots,  indicate  individual  identifications 
as  ‘Left  to  right,  standing.' 

“2.  Thou  shalt  not  fold,  staple,  crease 
or  otherwise  mutilate  photos  nor  write 
on  the  front  or  back  with  a  heavy  hand, 
thereby  damaging  the  photo. 

“3.  Thou  shalt  know  the  publications 
to  whom  you  send  material  so  that  you 
do  not  waste  your  company's  money  or 
the  editor's  time.  Don't  develop  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  sending  out  worthless  material 
or  your  important  releases  may  one  day 
be  overlooked  and  consigned  to  file  13. 


“4.  Thou  shalt  always  provide  needed 
information  such  as:  The  company's 
name  and  address  (not  just  the  PR  or  ad 
agency's  name  and  address).  Just  the 
facts,  no  puffery. 

“S.  Thou  shalt  not  send  too  many  re¬ 
leases  at  one  time  and  then  complain  that 
the  publication  did  not  select  ‘the  most 
important.' 

“6.  Thou  shalt  be  brief  and  provide  a 
summary  of  the  release  so  that  it  can  be 
judged  quickly  (and  properly)  and  writ¬ 
ten  efficiently  by  someone  not  an  expert 
in  your  field.  Complete  information  can 
be  briefly  stated,  without  reams  of  com¬ 
pany  history! 

“7.  Thou  shalt  not  confuse  trade 
magazines  with  Playboy,  etc.,  and  use 
scantily  dressed  models.  Not  that  editors 
don't  like  to  look  at  pretty  girls,  but  fre¬ 
quently  they  choose  not  to  use  a  picture 
if  the  models  are  too  obviously  selected 
to  trap  the  viewer  with  blatant  sex  ap¬ 
peal. 

“8.  Thou  shalt  be  careful  when  plac¬ 
ing  on  photos  logotype,  model  number, 
etc.,  so  that  it  can  be  cropped  off  without 
destroying  the  product  image.  Providing 
this  information  in  a  comer  of  the  photo 
may  solve  your  product  or  brand  iden¬ 
tification  problem  if  intelligently  used. 
Otherwise,  your  photo  may  not  be  used 
at  all. 

“9.  Thou  shalt  remember  the  timing 
of  magazine  publishing  and  not  send  out 
releases  a  week  or  so  before  a  promotion 
takes  place,  expecting  it  to  be  used  ‘in 
time'  .  .  .  nor  should  you  ask  a  publica¬ 
tion  to  run  a  new  product  or  display  item 
before  you  are  in  production  and/or  your 
sales  organization  has  told  the  trade 


about  it  in  regular  personal  calls.  Thou 
makest  thy  customer  mad  when  you 
spring  such  surprises  on  him  and  he  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  a  dummy  to  his  customers. 

"10.  Thou  shalt  not  threaten  the 
editor  with  loss  of  advertising  if  he  does 
not  run  your  items  ...  or  bait  him  with 
promises  of  advertising  if  he  does  “ 


AprU  16,  1977 


10  best  censored 
stories  of  1976 
named  by  panel 

Jimmy  Carter  and  his  little-known  re¬ 
lationship  with  the  Trilateral  Commis¬ 
sion,  an  international  policy  making 
group,  was  named  as  the  top  censored 
story  of  1976. 

A  panel  of  judges  named  the  “ten  best 
censored  stories  of  1976"  as  part  of  a 
nationwide  research  effort  called  “Pro¬ 
ject  Censored."  The  other  nine,  in  de¬ 
scending  order,  were: 

Corporate  control  of  DNA;  the  sale  of 
banned  pesticides  and  drugs  to  third 
world  countries;  the  conspiracy  among 
oil  companies,  governmental  agencies, 
and  OPEC  to  raise  oil  prices;  Mobil  Oil's 
illicit  dealing  with  the  internationally 
condemmed  Rhodesian  government;  the 
missing  plutonium  and  inadequate  nuc¬ 
lear  reactor  safeguards;  the  widespread 
number  of  injuries,  disease,  and  deaths 
caused  by  work  hazards  in  America's  in¬ 
dustry;  secret  manipulation  of  the 
Strategic  Arm  Limitation  Talks  by 
Henry  Kissinger;  the  questionable  value 
of  non-prescription,  over-the-counter 
drugs  sold  to  the  public;  the  illegal  and 
unethical  activities  of  gas  companies  and 
government  agencies  in  creating  a 
natural  gas  shortage. 

June  18,  1977 


FEEDBACK 


by  Vic  Cantone 


No!  I  won't  Rescueo  *Tit-  X  ©«t  Twe  Rtanr  pmce  FORiKTWwews. 

AprU  16.  1977 


Ad  thick  papers 
are  best  sellers 

Lionel  Mohr,  vicepresident  of  market¬ 
ing  for  Toronto  Star  Newspapers  Ltd., 
said  thick  newspapers  with  plenty  of  ad¬ 
vertising  are  the  most  popular  among 
readers. 

“We  know  from  our  studies  of  circula¬ 
tion  patterns  that  thick  papers— those 
filled  with  advertising — sell  faster  than 
skinny  papers  on  any  day  of  the  week,” 
Mohr  told  an  investment  seminar  on  the 
newsprint  industry. 

Mohr  said  newspapers  hold  the  biggest 
share  of  advertising  revenue  in 
Canada — 33.9  per  cent  in  1976  compared 
with  25.6  per  cent  for  radio  and  televi¬ 
sion. 

“After  an  early  surge,  broadcast  gains 
have  levelled  off.” 

May  14.  1977 
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Congratulations  E&R 
on  your  lOOth  anniversary.' 


United  Press  Internationai  is  adding  more  bureaus,  in  more  locations,  to  bring  you  the  news  you  need. 
Since  last  fall,  we’ve  opened  30  more  bureaus.  The  latest  are  news  bureaus  in  Bismarck,  North  Dakota 
and  Anchorage,  Alaska,  and  a  pictures  bureau  in  Peking.  This  gives  UPl  more  separate  news  anti  pic¬ 
ture  bureaus  than  anyone.  When  news  breaks  around  your  state  or  around  the  world,  you  can  depend 
on  UPl  to  be  your  eyes  and  ears  to  get  you  the  story.  UPl.  We’re  growing  to  meet  your  changing  nee^s. 

Call  John  E.  Mantle.  Sr.  VP  for  Newspaper  Services,  at  1-202-898-8200.  Or  contact  your  local  UPt  representative.  .  . 


AINITEDPRISS  INEEin<««DNAl 


-OnefUp  on  tfie  World 


Production 

continues  to  explode  with  innovations.  Better 
newsprint,  better  reproduction,  satellite 
transmission  of  printing  material — all  anti¬ 
cipate  new,  colorful  frontiers  in  newspapers. 
The  ANPA  dedicates  a  new  technical  center. 


RECYCLING  LOSS — The  Wall  Street  Journal  revealed  that 
its  smaller  page  size  is  posing  a  job  problem  for  a  Philadelphia 
paving  contractor.  The  old  WSJ  page  size  was  just  right  for 
wrapping  manhole  covers  before  applying  asphalt  to  the  street. 

April  27,  1974 


How  the  new  technology 
affects  newsroom  habits 


A  year  of  enhancements  is  eclipsed 
by  the  debut  of  true  pagination 


By  J.  Michael  Barrier 

The  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  Foundation  recently  held  a 
workshop  on  “The  New  Technology  and 
the  News  Room”  at  Richmond  (Va.) 
Newspapers  Inc.  J.  Michael  Barrier, 
SNPA  information  a.ssociate,  wrote  this 
report. 

Throughout  the  three  days  of  the  SNPA 
Foundation  Workshop  on  “The  New  Tech¬ 
nology  and  the  News  Room,”  one  theme 
dominated  the  discussion:  The  New  Tech¬ 
nology  can  extend  the  newsman’s  reach — 
not  in  the  outside  world,  but  inside  his 
own  newspaper.  Technological  change 
promises  to  restore  the  news  room’s  con¬ 
trol  over  all  aspects  of  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion. 

Already  at  the  Richmond,  Virginia, 
newspapers — where  the  Workshop  was 
held — the  news  room’s  control  over  the 
news  columns  ends  only  when  each  issue’s 
pages  have  been  pasted  up  and  sent  to  the 
camera.  Until  that  time,  every  step  is  un¬ 
der  the  supervision  of  experienced 
newsmen — people  whose  backgrounds  are 
in  editing  and  reporting. 

The  24  editors  who  heard  about  these 
important  developments  had  the  opportu¬ 
nity  to  learn  for  themselves  how  the  New 
Technology  affects  newsmen.  The  Work¬ 
shop  was  designed  to  provide  “hands-on” 
experience,  and  the  editors  used  the  new 
machines  to  produce  a  four-page  tabloid 
newspaper  by  themselves. 

By  the  afternoon  of  the  Workshop’s 
first  full  day,  copy  was  pouring  out  of 
VDTs  and  OCRs  and  other  machines  with 
initials  like  those  of  obscure  government 
agencies.  By  the  next  afternoon — well  be¬ 
fore  the  deadline — the  four  pages  of  the 
Gingo  Gazette  had  been  pasted  up  and 
were  ready  for  the  camera  room.  The  edi¬ 
tors — some  of  them  with  only  limited 
knowledge  of  the  New  Technology  before 
they  came  to  Richmond — had  done  every¬ 
thing  from  setting  type  to  pasting  up  the 
pages. 

Enter  the  Si'lcctric 

The  editors  at  the  workshop  were  intro¬ 
duced  to  very  complicated  and  expensive 
machines,  but  most  newsmen  approach  the 
New  Technology  through  a  machine  that 
is  much  simpler  and  more  familiar:  the 
IBM  Selectric  typewriter. 

June  22.  1974 


If  there  was  a  single  development  in 
newspaper  production  in  the  year  1982 
which  overshadowed  all  others,  it  was  the 
installation  and  operation  of  the  first  true 
newspaper  pagination  system  at  the 
Pasadena  (Calif.)  Star-News.  If  projec¬ 
tions  for  1983  prove  correct,  it  will  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  year  the  newspaper  industry 
begins  to  embrace  the  concept  of  pagina¬ 
tion  and  the  year  in  which  the  composing 
room,  as  it  has  traditionally  been  known, 
begins  to  disappear. 

Although  several  newspapers  have  in¬ 
stalled  partial  pagination  systems  over 
the  past  several  years,  none  besides  the 
Information  International,  Inc.,  system 
at  Knight-Ridder's  Star-News  currently 
has  the  capability  of  electronically  merg¬ 
ing  text  and  graphics  for  true  full-page 
output.  At  these  newspapers,  manual 
stripping  of  halftones  onto  typeset  pages 
is  necessary.  In  Pasadena,  the  entire 
newspaper  is  composed  in  the  newsroom. 

The  Star-News  found  the  Triple  I 


Newspaper  Pagination  System  so  effi¬ 
cient  that  barely  nine  months  after  the 
system  went  online ,  the  newspaper  began 
publishing  an  entirely  new  product,  an  all 
sports  broadsheet  called  All  Sports.  The 
new  publication  is  put  together  by  sports 
editors  who  simply  strip  electronically  all 
the  editorial  content  from  the  Star-News 
and  replace  it  with  sports  copy. 

According  to  Star-News  publisher  Wil¬ 
liam  Appleby,  the  new  product  requires 
"not  one  bit  of  paste-up.  Pagination 
makes  this  economical.  The  pages  are 
already  formatted.  We  may  delete  and 
add  simply  with  information  from  our 
system.” 

Pagination  will  be  a  major  topic  on  the 
agenda  of  the  1983  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation.  By  the  time  the  publishers  con¬ 
vene  in  New  York  City  in  April,  there 
may  be  a  new  development  to  talk  about 
—  full  page  pagination  coupled  with  a 
computer-to-plate  platemaking  system. 

January  1,  1983 


Manual  typewriter  saves  day 


for  paper  hit  by  blackout 


By  M.L.  Stein 

An  old  Underwood  manual  typewri¬ 
ter  virtually  saved  the  day  for  the  Hon¬ 
olulu  Star-Bulletin  July  13,  when  a  mas¬ 
sive  power  blackout  left  the  entire 
island  of  Oahu  without  electricity. 

The  Gannett  newspaper’s  first  edi¬ 
tion  was  being  run  off  the  presses  when 
the  outage  hit  after  10  a.m.  Power  was 
not  restored  until  7  hours  later. 

The  power  shutoff  also  affected  the 
morning  Honolulu  Advertiser,  which 


shares  mechanical  facilities  with  the 
Star-Bulletin  under  a  joint  operating 
agreement. 

When  power  resumed,  the  Hawaii 
Newspaper  Agency,  which  serves  both 
papers,  moved  quickly  to  bring  its  com¬ 
puterized  electronic  typesetting  system 
back  on  line. 

Star-Bulletin  executive  editor  John 
E.  Simonds  said  staffers  used  the 
Underwood  to  prepare  news  stories 
that  could  swiftly  be  made  photo-ready, 

July  23.  1983 
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Campaign  to  restore  reader 
trust  in  reporters  advised 


By  Carla  Marie  Rupp 

The  newspaper  credibility  problem 
will  grow  unless  readers  know  more 
about  how  newspapers  operate  and  ap¬ 
preciate  the  difficulties  under  which 
news  is  gathered.  Newell  G.  Meyer, 
viceprcsident  and  promotion  director  of 
the  Mihx  tiiikcc  Joiinnil.  told  more  than 
4(X)  newspaper  promotion  persons  at  the 
.Seattle  conference  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association  this 
week. 

Best  solution  to  combat  this  problem. 
Meyer  said,  involves  a  stronger  attitude 
toward  accurate  reporting,  an  attitude  he 
says  is  “lost  on  those  who  prefer  to  be 
concerned  only  about  writing  style  and 
bringing  down  crooked  politicians." 

Meyer  said  there  is  a  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  the  credibility 
problem.  While  some  editors  see  the 
issue  broadly  as  an  important  compre¬ 
hensive  and  ongoing  effort,  he  said 
others  define  it  more  narrowly,  limiting 
specific  steps  to  publishing  corrections 
and  letters  to  the  editor.  Very  few 
dismissed  the  problem  of  credibility  as 
minor  or  non-existant.  Of  the  larger 
papers  only  one  felt  it  was  not  an  issue. 


Shrimp  boat  rescues 
Hilton  Head  publisher 

What  does  an  island  publisher  do  when 
a  barge  knocks  out  a  bridge,  the  con¬ 
necting  link  with  the  mainland? 

John  Heath,  publisher  of  The  hland 
Packet  at  Hilton  Head,  S.C.  hitched  a  ride 
on  a  shrimp  boat  and  printed  the  first 
extra  in  the  history  of  the  three-year-old 
semi-weekly.  April  30.1974 


December  25,  1902 


Editors  seem  to  be  optimistic.  Meyer 
said.  Underlying  many  comments  was 
the  idea  that  if  the  new  spaper  business  is 
explained  to  readers  they  can  be  made  to 
understand  that  news  people  "are  only 
human— but  trying  our  very  best  to  be 
fair,  to  be  truthful." 

Some  editors,  he  said,  think  too  many 
reporters  these  days  have  a  certain  point 
of  view  and  then  try  to  shape  the  facts  to 
fit  their  outlook.  One  editor  said  report¬ 
ers  feel  the  whole  world  is  “crooked" 
and  they  want  to  change  it  overnight. 
This  leaves  many  people  with  a  general 
distrust  of  all  reporters,  he  said. 


Middle  age  readers 

Promotion  people  were  reminded  by 
Donald  B.  Towles,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  public  tilTairs  of  the  Coiirier- 
Joiirnal  and  Louisville  Times,  that  it's 
not  the  IX  to  .^4  year  age  bracket  that 
new  spapers  have  to  worry  quite  so  much 
about,  but  the  middle  agers  in  the  3.^  to 
49  year  bracket.  May  28.  7977 


Clean  up  your  own  act! 

Robert  C.  Maynard,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Oakland  Tribune, 
in  the  sixth  annual  Frank  E.  Gannett  Lecture,  has  laid  down  the 
challenge  for  newspaper  editors  in  1984: 

“And  that  Grenada  episode  is  merely  one  example  that  can  be  cited 
because  it  just  happened  and  is  before  us,  and  that  is  that  the  public 
and  we  differ  as  to  our  mission  and  our  importance  to  this  society. 

“I  think  the  first  thing  we  are  going  to  have  to  do  about  it  is  to 
figure  out  how  to  clean  up  our  own  act  in  terms  of  the  kind  of 
reporting  that  we  do  and  the  style  by  which  we  approach  mat¬ 
ters  .  .  . 

“The  great  sense  of  fair  play  in  American  society  has  somehow  or 
another  been  antagonized  by  the  way  some  of  us  perform.  It  seems  to 
me  we  are  in  for  some  re-examination  of  some  of  our  own  attitudes 
and  the  way  in  which  we  perform.” 

Such  a  re-examination  does  not  mean  that  editors  or  their  news¬ 
papers  have  to  compromise  either  their  integrity  or  their  First 
Amendment  privilege.  That  right  belongs  to  the  people  anyway  and 
editors  should  never  forget  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  voters  to 
limit,  restrict,  or  remove  it,  even  if  it  may  he  ill-advised  to  do  so. 

December  31,  1903 


High  Court  rules  on  access  and  accountability  cases 


‘Right  of  Reply’  Private  person 

law  in  Florida  libel  suits 

declared  void  made  easier 


Limited  access 
to  prisoners 
upheld  5-to-4 

June  29.  1974 
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Iirih  Vtar 


!')H4.  V\asliingU)n  J\«l  Co. 


2(v 


We’re  also  making 
great  copy  and  ex¬ 
cellent  art.  With  laser 
platemaking  and 
EOCOM  laser  facsimile  equip- 


EOCOM®  has  more  installations,  more 
repeat  orders,  and  more  experience 
than  anyone  in  lasers  for  newspaper 
production.  More  application  versa¬ 
tility,  too. 


paper,  or  proofing  materials.  You 
can  use  these  locally,  or  electronically 
transmit  entire  pages  to  your  satel¬ 
lite  locations. 

Another  key  part  of  our  story  is  the 


r*Kli*d  lut  Mcond  imUIIimM  ct  t2  mill 
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ment  at  major  newspapers  the  world  Our  large  and  very  capable  family  industry’s  first  computer-to-plate 


over  And  we’ve  been  in  the  news  far  of  LASERfTE®  imaging  systems  system  for  unsurpassed  speed  and 


longer  than  our  competitors.  In  fact,  accepts  input  from  computer  or  savings.  We’ve  been  in  production 


scanned  paste-ups.  Output  is  your  with  this  one  for  more  than  a  year.  And 


choice  of  plate,  film,  photographic 


Observer-Dispatch 


Preparing  t 


Ibromo.  Canada 

‘prions  stockr-^^ 


about  us.  You’ll  discover  that  EOCOM  equipment  American  Hoechst  Corpo- 

is  delivering  big  benefits  to  med-  ration,  ECX^OM  Electronic  Systems, 
ium  and  large  newspapers  alike.  With  15771  Redhill  Avenue, Tustin,  CA  92680 

demonstrated  productivity  and  major  USA  Telephone  (714)  730-5051. 

savings  in  time,  labor,  and  materials  Telex  68-^98.  Telecopier  (714) 
for  rapid  system  payback.  730-1710. 

Ncm<  we’d  like  to  start  making  head¬ 
lines  with  you.  Write  or  call  today  for 
full  who-what-where-when-why  details 
on  our  innovative,  money-saving 


no  one  else  can  mate  that  statement 

Totally,  the  LASERITE  line  includes 
the  finest  most  thoroughly  field-prov¬ 
en  laser  equipment  available  today. 
Our  flatbed  imagers  deliver  the  high 
quality  you  want— and  the  high  accu- 
ra^  you  need  for  crisp,  clean  color 
printing.  All  with  high  reliability  to  help 
you  stay  on  deadline. 

Ask  your  friends  in  the  business 


Hoechst 


Which  i»£q>er 
the  ideal  size  for  an 


APS  typesetter? 


Whether  you’re  the  size  of  the  Kokomo  Tribune  or  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  there’s  an 
Autologic  digital  CRT  typesetter  in  your  price  range. 

The  Indiana  Kokomo  Tribune,  with  a  circulation  of  30,000,  modernized  their  type¬ 
setting  operation  with  Autologic’s  APS-Miao  5.  This  phototypesetter  has  made  Autologic 
reliability  and  speed  affordable  for  mid-sized  or  smaller  papers  with  5,000  circulation  and  up. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  with  Sunday  circulation  of  nearly  1,300,000,  uses  Autologic 
APS  5’s,  the  powerful  phototypesetters  that  set  80%  of  the  major  U.S.  dailies. 

^ which  typesetter  in  the  Autologic  family 

your  paper,  from  one  of  the  APS-Miao  5  series  to  the 

■mT  I  Contact  Autologic,  Inc.,  1050  Rancho  Conejo  Blvd., 

■  Newbup^  Park,  CA  91320.  (805)  498-9611. 

K  A  subsidiary  of  Volt  Information  Sciences,  Inc. 

APS  typesetters  by  Autolc^c# 


How  to  run 
a  department  store 
for  maximum  sales 

By  Alfred  Eisenpreis 

Vicepresident/retail  markeing, 

Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 

Ten  recommendations  for  retailers  based  on  the  Newspaper  Advertising 
Bureau’s  study  findings: 

1.  Make  merchandising  news.  Because  the  “active"  planning-to-buy  per¬ 
iod  is  short,  your  advertising  needs  a  sense  of  urgency  .  .  .  and  it  is  welcome 
information  to  the  people  who  are  ready  to  buy  right  now. 

2.  Analyze  you  customer  mix.  Ask  you  customers  where  they  buy  various 
items,  and  match  your  position  against  your  competition. 

3.  Differentiate  your  store  from  others  that  offer  the  same  types  of  goods. 
Emphasize  your  private  label  merchandise,  exclusives,  shopping  ease  and 
services. 

4.  Orient  your  merchandising  and  advertising  to  the  customers  who  come 
by  car — 95%  of  the  total,  according  to  the  survey.  And  since  one-third  of  the 
shoppers  interviewed  had  traveled  10  miles  or  more  in  the  previous  three 
months  to  buy  an  item  costing  $300  or  more,  make  sure  your  advertising 
media  cover  your  real  trading  area. 

5.  Engineer  your  store  traffic  into  sales.  Ads  generate  traffic,  but  store 
layout,  display  and  service  can  trigger  latent  purchasing  plans. 

6.  Promote  repeatedly  the  items  with  broad  appeal.  Stores  often  get  tired  of 
promoting  an  item  long  before  customers  tire  of  seeing  it.  Remember,  too, 
that  next  week's  active  prospects  will  be  different  people  than  this  week's. 

7.  Review  your  position  with  your  men  customers  .  .  .  merchandise  serv¬ 
ice  and  advertising.  Men  account  for  larger  share  of  purchases  than  they  did  a 
decade  ago,  and  you've  got  to  communicate  with  them  directly,  not  through 
their  women. 

8.  Tell  the  facts  about  your  merchandise — especially  price.  Avoid  “no 
price”  ads,  or  ones  in  which  price  information  is  unclear. 

9.  Aim  your  advertising  at  your  store's  full  market  potential,  not  just  at 
pre-selected  customers  for  a  particular  time.  In  a  thin  market,  you  can’t 
afford  to  miss  any  customer. 

10.  Advertise  often.  Advertise  many  items.  To  do  this  effectively,  and  to 
reach  the  largest  number  possible  every  day,  it's  almost  a  necessity  to  make 
the  daily  newspaper  what  it  has  always  been,  the  retailer's  basic  advertising 
medium. 

(Excerpts  from  a  presentation  to  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  January  11.) 


Scratch-and-sniff  ads 
to  run  in  newspapers 

October  1,  1977 


Publishers  gearing  up 
for  ad  standardization 


By  Andrew  Radolf 

An  informal  survey  by  Editor  & 
Publisher  found  widespread  accept¬ 
ance  among  newspapers  for  the 
expanded  Standard  Advertising  Units 
and  determination  to  have  the  conver¬ 
sion  process  completed  by  July  1 , 1984, 
the  date  set  for  the  new  system  to  go 
into  effect. 


On  August  5,  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association  and  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  sent 
publishers  a  25  page  booklet  stamped  in 
red  ink — “Urgent”— which  outlined 
what  newspapers  must  “voluntarily” 
do  to  conform  to  the  new  advertising 
standards. 

August  27,  1983 


Advertising 

makes  a  determined  effort  to 
meet  the  customer’s  needs  with 
more  standardization,  better 
reproduction  and  extensive 
research.  Advertising  dollars 
invested  in  newspapers  still  top 
the  dollars  spent  in  television, 
radio  and  magazines.  For 
advertising  results,  not  much 
has  changed  over  the  decades. 


m  HaHKD  NUB  uuso 

_ M.  IIM _ 

CORRECTION  *" 

The  China  Seafood  Restaurant 
ad  that  ran  in  last  Saturday's 
Green  Section  was  incorrect.  It 
read  .  Ji  should 

have  read  .  We 

regret  any  inconvenience  this 
may  have  caused. 

CHINA  SEAFOOD  RESTAURANT 
6400  HORSEPEN  RD.  2S2-7055 


SO  SORRY — When  the  Richmond 
Newspapers  mode  a  mistake  on  an  od  for 
o  Chinese  restaurant,  it  printed  the 
correction  reproduced  above.  "K  created 
o  good  deal  of  conversation  (and  visibil¬ 
ity)  for  the  restaurant,"  according  to 
A^xie  D.  Mason,  promotion  director  for 


the  papers. 


Jenumr/22.  1983 


Ad-to-editorial 
ratio  62.2%  in  ’82 

The  ratio  of  run-of-press  (ROP) 
advertising  to  editorial  content  in  daily 
newspapers  was  62.2%  in  1982,  nearly 
the  same  as  1981 ,  when  the  ad  ratio  was 
62.3%,  according  to  Media  Records. 
Inc. 

The  individual  performance  of  52 
morning,  47  evening  and  59  Sunday 
newspapers  in  50  markets  was  included 
in  the  “Quantitative  Analysis"  study. 

In  1942,  when  the  analysis  was  first 
undertaken  by  Media  Records,  news¬ 
papers  carried  40.2%  advertising.  The 
figure  jumped  to  .50.2%  by  1944  and  to 
60.7%  by  1955.  It  reached  a  peak  in 
1974,  when  65.6%  of  newspaper  con¬ 
tent  was  ROP  advertising. 

In  1982.  morning  newspapers  carried 
60.6%  advertising,  evening  papers  car¬ 
ried  59.9%  and  Sunday  newspapers 
carried  67.3%.  In  1981,  mornings  car¬ 
ried  61.2%  advertising,  evenings  car¬ 
ried  59.7%  and  Sundays  carried  the 
same  67.3%. 

19.  1983 
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At  ANCAM 

Past,  present,  future 
look  at  classified  ads 


By  Beverly  A.  Klein 

Classifled  Advertising  Manager 
Milwaukee  Journal/Sentinel 

I  am  deeply  honored  to  be  addressing 
you  as  president,  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
be  representing  the  classified  industry. 

Classified  has  a  long  and  illustrious  his¬ 
tory.  Some  of  our  founding  fathers 
learned  first  hand  that  “it  pays  to  adver¬ 
tise.”  George  Washington,  in  1773,  for 
example,  placed  a  classified  ad  offering 
20,000  acres  of  land  for  sale. 

Benjamin  Franklin  couldn't  resist  the 
opportunity  to  do  a  little  preaching  in  one 
of  the  many  ads  he  ran  in  his  papers. 
When  he  learned  that  his  wife's  prayer 
book  had  been  filched  from  church,  Ben 
ran  the  following:  “The  person  who  took 
the  prayer  book  is  desired  to  open  it  and 
read  the  Eighth  Commandment,  and 
afterwards  return  the  prayer  book  into 
the  same  pew  again,  upon  which  no  furth¬ 
er  notice  will  be  taken." 

Jackson  and  Lincoln 

Far  more  indignant  was  Andrew  Jack- 
son,  who  once  used  the  classified  col¬ 
umns  to  challenge  the  man  who  slurred 
Mrs.  Jackson  to  a  duel.  “He  is  a 
coward,”  stated  the  General  and  future 
President.  “He  will  basely  insult  but  has 
not  the  courage  to  repair.” 

Abraham  Lincoln  also  advertised.  A 
help  wanted  ad  of  Lincoln's  read: 
“Wanted,  young  skinny  wiry  fellows  not 
under  18.  Must  be  expert  riders  willing  to 
risk  death  daily.  Orphans  preferred.” 
One  of  those  who  replied  was  a  fellow 
named  William  Cody.  As  Buffalo  Bill, 
he — and  others  who  answered  this 
strange  ad — wrote  a  romantic  and  brave 
chapter  in  American  frontier  history  by 
forming  the  Pony  Express. 

Yet.  it  was  not  until  1920  that  a  nation¬ 
wide  classified  advertising  association 
was  conceived  by  ten  classified  managers 
as  they  sat  around  a  table  at  the  old  Hotel 
LaSalle  in  Chicago.  Until  that  time  each 
classified  manager  was  entirely  alone 
when  making  decisions.  There  were  no 
books  for  the  new  manager  to  read,  no 
statistics  to  study,  no  analysis  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  and  no  record  of  the 
industry's  progress. 

Visionaries 

These  ten  men  foresaw  the  advantages 


(A  reprint  of  Beverly  A.  Klein’s  Pre¬ 
sidential  Address,  delivered  June  16  at  the 
62nd  Annual  Association  of  Newspaper 
Classified  Advertising  Managers  Sales 
Conference,  held  in  Monterey,  Cali¬ 
fornia.) 


in  gathering  classified  people  together — 
first,  to  discuss  mutual  problems,  and 
second  to  provide  a  vehicle  through 
which  classified  managers  could  obtain 
information  and  knowledge  which  would 
enable  them  to  take  full  advantage  of  the 
new  opportunities  that  the  real  estate 
boom  after  World  War  I,  the 
development  of  the  automobile  industry 
and  the  growing  volume  of  help  wanted 
advertising  offered. 

On  June  7,  1920.  using  his  Jack  knife  as 
a  gavel,  Harry  Gwaltney  called  to  order 
the  first  conference  of  ANCAM.  Some  of 
the  program  topics  are  as  pertinent  today 
as  they  were  in  1920.  The  sessions 
covered:  Rates  and  Revenues;  Standardi¬ 
zation;  Censorship;  Typography  and 
Makeup;  Classified  Promotion;  Credit 
and  Collection;  and  Sales  Methods. 

Since  then  the  steady  growth  of  classi¬ 
fied  advertisng  has  been  swift  and  profit¬ 
able.  In  1930  classified  advertising  con¬ 
tributed  about  I8.29f  of  the  total  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  volume.  By  1946  this  had 
incresed  to  24.5%  and  by  1952  one  out  of 
every  four  lines  of  newspaper  advertising 
was  classified. 

In  1981,  classified  advertising 
accounted  for  $5,062  billion  dollars  in  re¬ 
venue — or  about  30%  of  the  total  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenue. 

650  ANCAM  members 

Today  ANCAM’s  membership  stands 
at  almost  650  and  covers  the  United 
States,  Canada,  United  Kingdom,  Argen¬ 
tina,  Australia,  Brazil,  India.  Mexico. 
New  Zealand,  Republic  of  Philippines, 
Republic  of  Singapore,  South  Africa, 
Sweden  and  Thailand. 

At  this  conference  we  have  overseas 
members  from  South  Africa,  Australia, 
Malaysia,  Brazil,  Argentina,  and  Singa¬ 
pore,  as  well  as  England  and  Scotland. 

Not  only  is  classified  advertising  world¬ 
wide  big  business,  and  recognized  as 
such  by  the  entire  newspaper  industry, 
but  it  is  respected  for  the  tremendous 
readership  it  brings  to  the  papers.  What 
publisher  cannot  tell  tales  of  the  calls  re¬ 
ceived — often  at  home — about  the  classi¬ 
fied  ad  published  with  an  error. 

Think  of  the  news  stories  generated  by 
classified  this  past  year — the  free  work 
wanted  ads  in  Chicago,  Dallas  and  other 
cities  and  the  “work  at  home”  bogus  ads 
reported  by  the  Postal  Service,  that  ran  in 
37  papers  or  the  hoax  employment  ad  that 
ran  in  Miami  which  drew  nearly  3(K)  job- 


hungry  workers  to  supposed  construction 
sites,  and  had  them  waiting  in  line  for  5 
hours.  Classified  advertising  is  one  of  the 
major  barometers  of  the  economic  cli¬ 
mate. 

Economic  barometer 

Employment  is  important,  automotive 
is  important,  housing  is  important.  Clas¬ 
sified  advertising  foretold  the  current 
economic  recession,  and  has  itself  been  a 
victim  of  that  recession,  characterized  by 
lower  linage,  limited  growth  and  reduced 
revenue  in  classified  ads. 

As  an  example  of  the  significance  of 
classified  advertising — and  how  the 
industry  has  been  hurt  in  the  past  3  years 
are  the  Conference  Board  reports  on  help 
wanted  advertising.  The  Board's  March 
Help  Wanted  Index,  based  on  the  volume 
of  employment  advertising  in  51  news¬ 
papers  across  the  United  States  with  l%7 
volume  representing  100.  showed  a  drop 
to  %,  the  lowest  figure  since  1975.  In 
September  of  1979.  the  last  time  the  index 
showed  real  growth,  the  figure  was  159. 

Despite  this  relatively  bleak  picture, 
never  before  have  classified  managers 
been  more  resourceful,  more  innovative 
in  developing  new  business  and  more 
imaginative  in  seeking  new  opportunities 
to  build  linage  and  help  stem  the  tide. 
Today's  managers  have  expanded  their 
horizons,  many  classified  departments  are 
running  linage  in  sports  and  business  sec¬ 
tions,  in  addition  to  the  many  feature  sec¬ 
tions  which  appeal  to  specific  readers, 
i.e.  Career,  Automotive  and  Con¬ 
dominium. 

Planning  the  future 

And  classified  managers  are  addressing 
long-range  as  well  as  immediate  pro¬ 
blems.  We  too  are  concerned  about 
shared  mail,  cable  tv  and  declining 
circulation. 

If  we  do  not  plan  for  the  future,  if  we  do 
nothing,  we  most  certainly  will  be  dam¬ 
aged.  We  need  solid  research  to  provide 
us  with  the  psychographic  and 
demographic  figures  our  sophisticated 
advertisers  are  demanding.  We  need 
aggressive  promotion.  Most  importantly 
we  need  professional,  well-trained  sales¬ 
people.  It  is  our  responsibility  to  recruit, 
train,  inspire  and  lead  them. 

I  believe  that  the  strength  of  ANCAM 
lies  in  the  collective  wisdom  and  strength 
of  our  many  hard-working  and  participat¬ 
ing  members.  Through  their  efforts  the 
voice  of  ANCAM  has  never  been  louder 
or  more  respected.  But  as  I  now  take  up 
the  challenge  of  maintaining  this  momen- 
turm,  I  feel  it  is  extremely  important  that 
more  members  become  active  in  our 
association. 

ANCAM  can  best  serve  us  if  everyone 
contributes — therefore  I  issue  an  open 
appeal  to  give  not  just  of  your  time  and 
your  talent,  but  also  your  thoughts  and 
ideas.  This  association  belongs  to  all  of 
us.  June  26,  1982 
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Unsung  hero 

By  O.  M.  OsUund  Jr. 

A  truly  good  copy  editor,  like  a  top-notch  watchmaker  or 
diamond-cutter,  is  rare,  indeed.  But  they  still  exist.  At  least 
one  such  animal  can  be  found  in  the  editorial  department  of 
most  medium-  to  large-size  daily  newspapers. 

He's  usually  the  least  conspicuous  person  on  the  entire 
staff,  is  well  into  his  thirties  and  is  dressed  in  the  nondescript 
style  of  a  YMCA  transient.  He  has  about  him  the  air  of  a 
keen-eyed  but  retiring,  somewhat  world-weary  spectator  of 
life. 

For  the  copy  editor,  there  are  no  bylines,  no  glamor,  no 
expense-paid  assignments,  no  office,  not  even  a  desk  of  his 
own. 

He  doesn't  even  turn  out  a  truly  original  piece  of  work,  in 
a  business  which  is  largely  judged  on  its  capacity  for  original¬ 
ity. 

Correction:  the  copy  editor  does  have  within  his  limited 
creative  grasp  the  chance  to  make  one  original  contribution: 
the  daily  headlines. 

Even  this,  however,  is  severely  circumscribed  by  the  fact 
that  no  one — save  his  immediate  colleagues— is  aware  of  I 
who  made  the  contribution.  (The  average  newspaper  reader  | 
has  the  vague  impression  that  whoever  wrote  the  story  also  I 
wrote  the  headline.)  I 

All  of  this,  as  he  sits  at  his  fixed  position  on  the  “rim”  of  a  I 
massive,  horseshoe-shaped  desk,  the  copy  editor  knows  as  I 
well  as  he  knows  his  own  name,  or  the  name  of  his  news-  I 
paper,  or  the  figure  which  appears  on  his  weekly  paycheck.  | 
Now  and  then,  the  copy  editor  ei\joys  a  moment  in  the  sun  I 
when  he  writes  a  crisp,  catchy  headline  for  a  feature  or  | 
human  interest  story  which  the  managing  editor  or  news  I 
editor  deem  worthy  of  prominent  display  .  I 

But  his  moment  of  glory  (unlike  that  of  even  a  run-of- 1 
the-mill  byline  reporter)  is  often  as  fleeting  as  a  quick  pat  on  I 
the  back.  “Good  headline  on  that  zoo  feature,"  his  editor  I 
may  remark,  should  their  paths  chance  to  cross  at  the  office  I 
coffee  machine.  .  .  I 

In  spite  of  the  casual,  seemingly  careless  manner  in  which  | 
all  material  is  passed  back  and  forth  between  news  editor  and  I 
copy  editor,  both  sides  know  virtually  verbatim  every  key  I 
word  the  story  contains,  and  neither  one  has  any  qualms  | 
about  putting  the  finished  product  on  the  street  and  into  the  | 
reader’s  hands.  | 

They  can’t  afford  qualms.  It’s  already  time  to  start  think- 1 
ing  about  the  next  edition.  I 

Any  good  investigative,  news  or  feature  reporter,  after  I 
sweating  out  two  hours  on  a  special  “play”  story,  might  be  I 
expected  to  turn  to  his  editor  and  say,  “Whew!  I’m  glad  I 
that’s  over.  I  think  I’ll  slip  out  a  bit  early  and  have  a  nip  at  | 
‘the  Roost.”’  I 

The  editor,  in  reply,  might  say,  “Come  to  think  of  it,  that’s  | 
not  such  a  bad  idea;  I  think  I’ll  join  you — if  you’re  buying.” 

No  such  professional  liberties  accrue,  however,  even  to 
the  “star”  copy  editor.  Were  he  to  make  similar  bid  for 
“slipping  out” — after  preparing  for  the  printed  page  10  times 
the  copy  of  his  colleague,  the  reporter— his  editor’s  response 
would  be  something  like,  “Yes,  you  do  that.  And  don’t 
bother  coming  back.  You  can  pick  up  your  severance  check  ! 
on  Friday.” 

He  knows  that  too,  the  professional  copy  editor,  as  he  sits 
at  his  fixed  position  on  the  “rim”  and  casts  a  somewhat 
amused,  world-weary  eye  about  the  newsroom,  probably 
pondering  nothing  much  more  than  a  well-earned  vacation 
just  ended,  or  one  about  to  come. 

A  rare  and  sadly  underrated  bird  is  the  newspaper  copy  editor. 

O.  M.  Ostiund  Jr.  is  copy  editor  for  the  Columbus  (O.)  I 
Clton-Joumal.  Aprtt  ie,  1977  |j 


Items: 

1974-1983 


Papers  in  California,  Tennessee, 
and  New  York  set  up  afBrmative 
action  for  recruiting,  training,  and 
counseling  of  minorities  .  .  .  UPI 
struggles  with  hoaxes,  phony  stor¬ 
ies,  and  boycotts  in  third  week 
of  Wire  Service  Guild 
Strike  .  .  .  ASNE  survey  shows 
gain  of  only  one-fourth  of  one  per¬ 
cent  in  minority  hiring  for  '73- 
74  .  .  .  Coupon  clubs  using  cents- 
off  coupons  from  newspapers  seen 
as  discouraging  to  volume  advertis¬ 
ing 

AP  photographer  suspended  for 
giving  data  to  FBI  in  Wounded 
Knee  incident .  .  .  Bernstein  and 
Woodward’s  “All  the  President’s 
Men”  serialized  in  Playboy 
.  .  .  Nixon’s  release  of  1,308  pages 
of  transcripts  of  his  private  conver¬ 
sations  in  the  White  House  causes 
space  problems  for  newspaper  edi¬ 
tors  .  .  .  Women  launch  Majority 
Report,  feminist  newspaper,  to 
countenu^  the  “patriarchal  press.” 

Secretary  of  State  Henry  Kissin¬ 
ger,  in  press  conference,  denounces 
those  who  leaked  news  to  press 
linking  him  to  wiretapping  of  13 
government  officials  .  .  .  FBI  offi¬ 
cial  ponders  link  between  skyjack¬ 
ings,  political  kidnappings,  bomb¬ 
ings,  etc.  and  wide  attention  to  such 
bizarre  episodes  in  mass- 
media  .  .  .  Field  newspapers  in 
Chicago  set  up  complaint  procedure 
called  “the  Bureau  of  Fairness  and 
Accuracy  ”  in  bid  for  greater  reader 
trust. 


Oakland  Tribune  editor  chal¬ 
lenges  newspapers  to  regain  public 
confidence  .  .  .  Newsprint  quality 
is  improving  .  .  .  Are  readers  get¬ 
ting  what  they  want?  .  .  .  New 
Jersey  Senator  introduces  ‘truth’ 
bill .  .  .  News  organizations  pro¬ 
test  government  restrictions  in 
Gren^a  invasion  .  .  .  Journalists 
kidnapped,  jailed  and  killed  in  23 
nations  ...  In  1975,  a  new  era  of 
the  “compact”  newspaper  will 
arrive  .  .  .  Newsmen  are  urged  to 
press  on  for  women’s  rights 
.  .  .  AP  photographer  suspended 
for  giving  data  to  the  FBI. 
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Frei^t  railroads 
are  one  of 


the  three  largest 
private  users 
of  computers  in 
the  United  States. 

Application  of  computer  technology  in  the 
railroad  industry  may  be  more  diverse  than 
in  any  other  industry,  even  airlines  and  bank¬ 
ing.  Railroad  computers  help  plot  the  best 
combination  of  cargo,  design  more  efficient 
routings  and  make  the  maximum  possible 
use  of  all  available  cars  and  tracks.  And 
computers  are  being  used  to  control 
signals  and  switching;  to  monitor  the 
condition  of  track,  roadbed  and  freight 
cars;  to  test  new  equipment;  and  to 
increase  railroad  fuel-efficiency  even  more. 
The  results  are  quietly  spectacular— more 
freight  moving  more  efficiently  and  requiring 
less  fuel.  No  wonder  railroads  are  outselling 
their  competitors.  Freight  railroads  are  on 
the  move  and  proud  of  it. 

For  more  information,  write: 
Technology,  Dept.  410,  Association 
of  American  Railroads,  1920  L  St.,  N.W., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Or  if  you’re  on  a  deadline,  call  us  at 
(202)  835-9550  or  9555. 
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ARE  ON  THE  MOVE 


What  Vietnam  War 
taught  the  press 


By  MX.  Stein 

The  lesson  of  the  Vietnam  War  for 
the  press  was  that  reporters  would  nev¬ 
er  again  be  as  trustful  of  government 
sources,  a  veteran  foreign  correspon¬ 
dent  told  a  Los  Angeles  conference 
February  8. 

William  Tuohy,  currently  Los 
Angeles  Times'  London  correspon¬ 
dent,  who  covered  the  Vietnam  con¬ 
flict,  said  that  lies  told  by  government 
officials  during  that  period  "fed  the 
growing  mistrust  between  American 
public  servants  and  the  press  corps. 

"I  think  that  mistrust  has  carried 
over  into  the  post-Vietnam  period,  with 
some  U.S.  embassies,  where  American 
interest  are  deeply  involved,  adapting 
something  of  a  fortress  mentality,"  the 
Pulitzer  Wze  winner  stated. 

Tuohy  was  part  of  a  panel,  “Did 
Vietnam  Change  Journalism?”  at  a 
University  of  Southern  California  con¬ 
ference  that  drew  85  journalists,  milit¬ 
ary  officers,  academics,  authors  and 
former  government  policy  makers. 

Recalling  his  Vietnam  experience, 
Tuohy  said  that  what  most  disturbed 
him  was  not  that  U.S.  officials  occa¬ 
sionally  lied  to  reporters  but  that 
“officers  in  the  field  lied  to  their  senior 
officials,  and  those  senior  officials  sent 
back  misleading  reports  to  please  their 
masters  in  Washington." 

Tuohy  said  the  government  should 
also  have  learned  some  lessons  from 
Vietnam  in  the  matter  of  dealing  with 
journalists. 

"...  Officials  should  realize  that 
you  deceive  journalists  at  your  own 
risk,”  he  observed.  “The  truth  usually 
wins  out,  liars  are  exposed  and  U.S. 
policy  suffers  accordingly.  The  govern¬ 
ment  has  got  to  be  credible;  our  system 
is  based  on  a  certain  amount  of  good 
faith,  and.  if  the  press  doesn’t  believe 
what  it’s  being  told— and  this  their  au¬ 
dience — the  government  and  the  nation 
can  get  into  real  trouble." 

A  gloomier  view  of  media- 
government  relations  was  taken  by 
another  Vietnam  hand,  Seymour 
Hersh,  who  said  he  doesn’t  believe 
“the  press  is  very  relevant  and  is  be¬ 
coming  less  and  less  relevant." 

“There  isn’t  much  the  press  can  do 
when  the  government  decides  to  lie," 
added  Hersh,  who  broke  the  My  Lai 
massacre  story  and  has  worked  for  AP, 
UPI  and  the  New  York  Times. 

Ftbnjaiy  19.  1983 


Silkwood  lawyers  seek 
reporter’s  answers 

Attorneys  for  the  family  of  deceased 
nuclear  worker  Karen  Silkwood  say  they 
will  appeal  a  judge’s  ruling  that  a 
Nashville  reporter  cannot  be  forced  to 
give  answers  she  says  she  does  not  re¬ 
call. 

Jacque  Srouji,  33,  a  former  copy  editor 
<rf  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  provided  a 
video  taped  deposition  in  a  federal  law¬ 
suit  filed  by  Miss  Silkwood’s  family. 

It  names  Miss  Silkwood’s  employer, 
Kerr-McGee  Corporation,  along  with 
two  FBI  agents  and  Mrs.  Srouji. 

The  lawsuit,  according  to  Silkwood 
family  attorney  Jim  Heard,  alleges  the  de¬ 
fendants  have  covered  up  facts  relating 
to  Miss  Silkwood’s  death  in  an  auto  ac¬ 
cident  in  November  1974. 

June  4,  1977 


CONCORD'S  ONLY 

DISCOUNT  FURNITURE  STORE 


OFF 

EVERYTHING  IN  STORE. 

Absolutely  No  Gimmicks . . . 

Absolutely  No  Guess  Work  I 
Divide  the  sale  ticket  in  half  -  cash  &  carry. 


Our  store  is  small  -  ' 

Our  overhead  is  small  — 

Our  prices  are  tow 
BUT  OUR  QUALITY  IS  HIGH  I 

SAVE  -  SAVE-  SAVE... 

W*'l  Hdp  You  Bm«  MMon. 
k'ro  Not  Ttw  Biggoot  -  But  Tho  Boor* 


r 


A. 


Mfnniitart 

n  ALLISON  ST  CONCOSO  -  2Ht6St 


DISCOUNT  DEAL  DAY— Concord 


(N.H.)  Monitor  staged  a  resultful  promo¬ 
tion  called  "Discount  Deal  Day."  Any  od 
that  ran  on  "Discount  Deal  Day"  (Febru¬ 
ary  9)  was  discounted  by  the  same 
amount  the  advertiser  discounted  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  store's  customers,  up  to  a 
limit  of  50% . 
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Rupert  Murdoch  tells  publishers 
to  print  news  for  an  ordinary  per¬ 
son  ...  No  American  newsmen 
work  for  the  CIA  .  .  .  USA 
TODAY  enters  its  second  year 
.  .  .  Reagan  says  media  distorts 
Latin  news  .  .  .  Newspapers  are 
learning  how  to  deal  with  stress 
.  .  .  Study  shows  nugority  of  edi¬ 
tors  disapprove  of  hidden  devices 
when  gathering  news  .  .  .  Ad 
salesmen  are  told  to  stick  with  pro¬ 
ven  sales  methods  .  .  .  Newspa¬ 
pers  face  decreasing  readership 
because  of  “second  rate”  national 
school  system  .  .  .  West  Virginia 
editors  wrestle  with  anti-textbook 
crusade  ...  New  regulations  at 
the  State  Department  require 
fingerprinting  and  access  limits  for 
the  press. 

Canadian  study  says  readers  like 
thick  papers  .  .  .  Women  in  news¬ 
paper  management  are  out¬ 
numbered,  underpaid,  and  over¬ 
looked  .  .  .  AP  and  UPI  claim  sat¬ 
ellite  news  transmission  is  a 
must .  .  .  Msgority  of  Americans  do 
support  source  confiden¬ 
tiality  ...  U.S.  Court  upholds 
right  of  Prodidence,  R.I.  news¬ 
paper  to  reject  advertising .  .  . 
National  Newspaper  Week  pro¬ 
claims  A  Free  Press:  De¬ 
mocracy’s  First  Defense. 

Daily  color  comics  slowly  catch¬ 
ing  on  .  .  .  World  press  freedom 
continues  to  deteriorate  .  .  .  Have 
sportswriters  ended  the  era  of  our 
heroes?  .  .  .  What  will  the  media 
scene  look  like  in  1992?  Thirteen 
reporters  refuse  to  sign  Pentagon’s 
secrecy  pledge  .  .  .  PYtifessor  sug¬ 
gests  reforms  in  journalism  training 
by  seeking  more  professional 
instructors  and  by  evaluating 
schools  on  the  quality  of  the  gradu¬ 
ates. 

Page  one  content  is  not  critical  in 
single  copy  sales  .  .  .  Astronauts 
ask  publishers  for  more  news 
space  .  .  .  Editor  charges  radio  pi¬ 
rates  print  news  .  .  .  1977  news¬ 
paper  advertising  revenues  could 
top  the  eleven  billion  dollar 
mark  .  .  .  Dailies  are  pushed  to 
computerize  circulation 
.  .  .  Coverage  oftheDelorean  case 
is  called  scandalous. 

Study  shows  that  media  loses 
most  of  the  jury  libel  rul¬ 
ings  .  .  .  Newsmen  telieve  that  ac- 
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Majority  of  Americans  support  source  confidentiaiity 

New  Hearst  survey  shows  57%  favor  protection  of  sources 
while  courtroom  cameras  are  opposed  by  48%  to  45%  margin 


October  22.  1983 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Little  Merchant  loses 
price-fixing  suit 


An  Interview  bill  of  rights 

In  the  search  for  better  understanding 
between  business  and  the  press  and  the 
continuing  effort  to  improve  the  quality 
of  reportage  in  that  area,  one  of  the  best 
documents  aimed  at  both  is  "An  Inter¬ 
view  Bill  of  Rights"  spelling  out  the 
rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  reporter 
as  well  as  the  interviewee. 

It  was  written  by  John  Jamison,  vice- 
president  and  director  of  corporation 
communications  for  North  Carolina  Na¬ 
tional  Bank  in  Charlotte,  who  is  a  former 
newspaper  and  television  newsman  in 
that  city. 

It  was  sent  to  us  by  Rolfe  Neill,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Charhiif  News 
and  Observer,  as  a  result  of  our  April  16 
piece  on  "Editor's  ten  public  relations 
commandments."  Neill  reports  Jamison 
wrote  his  Bill  of  Rights  lust  year  when 
working  through  the  local  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  increase  understanding  be¬ 
tween  business  and  the  press  and  to  use 
in  a  seminar  on  the  subject. 

Based  as  it  is  on  experience  on  both 
sides  of  the  business/press  relationship, 
it  is  of  interest  to  city  editors  and  manag¬ 
ing  editors  who  face  daily  problems  in 
this  area.  As  someone  said  once,  the 
only  license  in  the  newspaper  business  is 
the  license  to  steal  other  peoples  ideas. 

Here  is  Jamison's  "Interview  Bill  of 
Rights:" 

Rights  of  the  interviewee: 

1.  The  right  to  an  objective  listening  to 
the  facts  he  presents. 

2.  The  right  to  an  accurate  representa¬ 
tion  of  his  position. 

1'he  right  to  a  fair  and  balanced  con¬ 
text  for  his  statements. 

4.  The  right  to  know  in  advance  the 
general  urea  of  questioning  and  to  have 
reasonable  time  for  preprtration. 

5.  The  right  to  reasonable  flexibility  as 
to  when  to  have  the  interview.  (Just  as 
there  are  times  when  a  reporter  cannot 
be  interrupted  near  a  deadline,  there  are 
times  when  others  cannot  be  interrupt¬ 
ed.) 

6.  The  right  to  expect  the  interviewer 
to  have  done  some  homework. 

7.  The  right  to  withhold  comment 
when  there  is  good  reason  without  hav¬ 
ing  this  translated  as  evading  or 
"stonewalling,"  for  example,  informa¬ 
tion  governed  by  SEC  regulations,  com¬ 
petitive  secrets,  matters  in  litigation  or 
negotiation,  information  that  could  dam¬ 
age  innocent  persons. 


K.  The  right  to  an  assumption  of  inno¬ 
cence  until  guilt  is  proven. 

9.  The  right  to  offer  feedback  to  the 
reporter,  especially  to  call  attention  to 
instances  in  which  the  story,  in  the  hon¬ 
est  opinion  of  the  interviewee,  missed 
the  point  or  was  in  error — and  to  have 
this  feedback  received  in  good  faith. 

10. The  right  to  appropriate  correction 
of  substantial  errors  without  further 
damage  to  the  credibility  or  reputation  of 
the  interviewee's  organization. 

Rights  of  the  interviewer: 

1 .  The  right  to  access  to  an  authorita¬ 
tive  source  of  information  on  a  timely 
basis. 

2.  The  right  to  candor,  within  the  limits 
of  propriety. 

3.  liie  right  to  access  to  information 
and  assistance  on  adverse  stories  as  well 
us  on  favorable  ones. 

4.  The  right  to  protection  on  a  story 
the  reporter  has  developed  exclusively, 
until  it  has  been  published  or  until 
another  reporter  asks  independently  for 
the  same  information. 

5.  The  right  not  to  be  used  by  business¬ 
es  for  "free-advertising"  on  a  purely 
commercial  story. 

6.  The  right  not  to  be  reminded  that 
advertising  pays  the  reporter's  salary. 

7.  The  right  not  to  be  held  accountable 
for  ill  treatment  by  another  reporter  or 
another  media  at  another  time. 

8.  The  right  to  publish  a  story  without 
showing  it  to  the  interviewee  in  advance. 

9.  The  right  not  to  be  asked  to  sup¬ 
press  legitimate  news  purely  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  be  embarrassing  or 
damaging. 

10.  The  right  not  to  be  summoned  to  a 
news  comference  when  a  simple  phone 
call,  written  statement,  news  release  or 
interview  would  do  just  as  well. 

May  28. 1977 


Arizona  Republic! Phoenix  Gazette 
won  an  antitrust  lawsuit  filed  by  three 
former  Republic  newspaper  carriers. 

The  1981  suit  charged  that  the  news¬ 
paper  had  violated  the  Sherman  Antitrust 
Act  by  demanding  that  the  carriers  sell 
the  newspapers  at  a  fixed  rate. 

Gary  J.  Dunn,  who  filed  the  suit  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  two  sons,  J. 
Steven  and  G.  Michael  Dunn,  claimed 
that  he  was  illegally  restrained  from  rais¬ 
ing  the  prices  of  the  newspapers  he  and 
his  sons  delivered.  He  further  claimed 
that  the  price  schedule  established  by  the 
newspapers  kept  him  from  making  addi¬ 
tional  income  by  cht^ing  a  higher  price. 

In  a  30-page  decision,  U.S.  District 
Judge  Carl  A.  Muecke  wrote  that  area 
sales  managers  “routinely  told  new  carri¬ 
ers  that  the  prices  (charged  for  the  news¬ 
papers)  were  ‘suggested  retail  prices'  and 
that  they  were  in  business  for  themselves 
and  were  free  to  charge  whatever  price 
they  wanted. 

"None  of  the  plaintiffs  ever  charged  or 
attempted  to  charge  his  customers  more 
than  the  suggested  subscription  price, 
and  plaintiff  J.  Steven  Dunn  never 
increased  the  prices  he  charged,  even 
during  the  pendency  of  this  action. 

January  22.  1983 

J-school  to  probe 
newsroom  databanks 

The  School  of  Journalism,  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  has  received  a 
$28,000  Canada  Manpower  grant  to  study 
the  use  of  data  banks  in  news  gathering. 

Called  Newsdat,  the  project  will 
employ  two  people  full-time  for  a  one- 
year  period.  Their  task  will  be  to  identify 
publicly-accessible  data  banks  and  to 
determine  their  usefulness  for  journalists. 
There  are  more  than  1,000  such  data 
banks  in  North  America  today. 

January  22.  1983 


Our  Total  Number  125,800,918 

Novambar  23.  1974 


THE  NUMBERS  CAME — The  Omak  Chronicle  out  in  the 
state  of  Washington,  circulation  4,000  in  a  town  of  4,000  in 
scenic,  outdoors  country,  tells  all  its  vital  statistics  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  of  its  letterhead — 


Area  Code 

509 

Telephone 

826-1110 

P.  0.  Box 

553 

Zip  Code 

98841 

Stale  Sales  Tax  No. 

C24S292 

Federal  Tax  No. 

91-0664.86 

Street  Address,  N.  Main 

109 

Bank  Account  No. 

2  6128  108 

Business  Established  In 

1910 
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Women  as  newspaper  managers: 

Outnumbered,  underpaid 
and  overlooked 


$8.4M  budget  adopted  by  ANPA  board 


American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  board  of  directors  has 
adopted  an  $8.4  million  budget  for  1983, 
an  increase  of  about  $500,000  over  1982. 

William  Marcil,  ANPA  chairman  and 
president,  said  the  new  balanced  budget 
will  not  require  any  increase  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  membership  dues-computation 
formula  or  in  “the  majority  of  our  fees.” 

“We  expect  both  to  receive  and  to 
expend  this  year  $8.4  million,”  Marcil, 
who  is  also  publisher  of  the  Fargo  (N.D.) 
Forum.  “We’ll  receive  some  increased 
dues  revenue  because  of  our  formula  fac¬ 
tors  in  newspapers’  advertising-rate 
increases,  but  we  will  go  a  second  year 
without  having  to  increase  the  dues  for¬ 
mula  itself.” 


Marcil  also  promised  to  “hold  the  line” 
on  all  special  service,  workshop  and  pub¬ 
lications  fees,  with  the  exception  of 
“modest  increases”  for  the  annual  con¬ 
vention  fees. 

Marcil  said  ANPA  finished  the  1982 
fiscal  year  with  a  surplus  of  “several  hun¬ 
dred  ^ousand  dollars”  over  the  planned 
$7.9  million  expenditure.  That  surplus,  he 
said,  will  go  to  help  complete  construc¬ 
tion  on  the  ANPA  construction  program 
in  Reston,  Va. 

JmtiMfy  IS.  1983 
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curacy  should  be  the  basis  for  fair 
reporting  .  .  .  The  1982  advertis- 
ing  to  editorial  ratio  is 
62.2%  .  .  .  Media  wants  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  using  cameras  in  the 
Federal  courts  .  .  .  The  journalism 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  the  Viet¬ 
nam  war  seems  to  be  that  reporters 
will  never  again  be  trustful  of  gov¬ 
ernment  sources. 

A  Little  Merchant  loses  a  price¬ 
fixing  suit .  .  .  Crime  panel  says 
stop  printing  the  addresses  of  vic¬ 
tims  .  .  .  New  Standard  Advertis¬ 
ing  Units  plan  is  submitted  to  news¬ 
paper  publishers  .  .  .  Right  of  ac¬ 
cess  to  spot  news  scene  is  the  main 
issue  in  a  photographer’s 
trial .  .  .  How  to  sell  advertising 
space  when  the  account  says 
“No”  .  .  .  Columnist  writes  that 
the  treatment  of  homosexuality  in 
the  news  provides  an  interesting 
mental  exercise  for  every  editor 
.  .  .  The  economy  is  the  top  news 
story  in  1982  .  .  .  Many  newspa¬ 
pers  report  success  with  starting 
their  own  local  magazines  .  .  .  Edi¬ 
tors  are  asked  to  return  to  the 
basics  of  just  gathering  the  news 
each  day  .  .  .  Johnson  &  Johnson 
praises  the  news  media  for  its  han¬ 
dling  the  the  ‘Tylenol”  tragedy. 

Court  rules  that  a  newspaper  car- 
rier  is  an  independent  work¬ 
er ..  .  Short  Takes:  “If  it  felt  like  a 
case  of  deja  vu,  it  was  because  it  all 
happened  before”  .  .  .  The  Soviets 
fund  a  successful  daily  newspaper  in 
Greece  .  .  .  Southern  newspapers 
survive  heavy  rains  and  floods 
.  .  .  The  National  News  Council 
raps  the  Reagan  leak  rule. 

Canadian  VDT  operators  begin 
donning  lead  aprons,  “just  in 
case”  .  .  .  Newspapers  are  told  to 
respond  to  retail  advertisers’ 
needs  .  .  .  Several  major  dailies 
are  burned  by  fake  help  wanted 
advertisements  .  .  .  Dailies  are 
asked  by  retailers  to  join  in  a  nation¬ 
al  attack  on  television  advertising 
rates  by  publicizing  the  reduction  in 


Virginia  daily  loses  antitrust  case 

Jury  finds  Newport  News  dally  guilty  of  attempt 
to  monopolize;  awards  shopper  $1  In  damages 

DtctmDtr  17.  7863 
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Print  4-color  with  Horizon' 


~  Horizon  offers 

additional  color  ca¬ 
pacity  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Print  4-color  process  using  only  two  of 
your  existing  floor  units;  add  spot  color 
using  only  one.  Features  include  dot'to  dot 
register,  interchangeable  parts,  quick  cleaning 
swing  down  ink  fountains,  and  more.  Available  in 
Half  Deck  and  perfecting  unit  models.  An  affordable 
way  to  add  color  to  your  profit  picture. 


■  Industries  Inc. 


230  James  Street  Bensenville,  IL  60106 
1-800/323-7683  TWX  910-256-1670 
312/860-5530 


Portrait  of  the  US.  journalist 

By  Richard  G.  Gray  and  G.  Cleveland  Wilhoit 


The  professional  values  and  opinions 
of  American  journalists  have  been  the 
subjects  of  intense  interest  for  a  long 
time.  Yet,  until  the  last  15  years,  little 
systematic  study  has  been  devoted  to 
the  professionalization  of  the  jour¬ 
nalist. 

This  study  builds  on  the  work  of  John 
W.C.  Johnstone,  Edward  J.  Slawski, 
and  William  W.  Bowman  that  was  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  News  People;  A  Sociolo¬ 
gical  Portrait  of  American  Journalists 
and  Their  Work,  Urbana:  University  of 
niinois  Press,  1976. 

The  statistical  portrait  that  follows  is 
a  very  brief  summary  of  the  main  find¬ 
ings  from  telephone  interviews  con¬ 
ducted  with  a  random  sample  of  1,001 
journslists  from  November  1982 
through  February  1983.  The  journ- 
laist — all  salaried  full-time  editorial 
personnel  employed  in  daily  and  week¬ 
ly  newspapers,  news  magazine,  news 
services,  and  news  departments  of 
radio  and  television  stations — were  in¬ 
terviewed  by  Market  Interviews,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  Market  Opinion  Research  in 
Detroit,  Michigan. 

The  sampling  error  for  the  data  re¬ 
ported  here  is  about  4%.  This  means 
that  we  may  be  99%  certain  that  the 
figures  cited  are  within  plus  or  minus  4 
percentage  points  of  the  actual  figure 
for  journalists  at  the  time  the  study  was 
conducted. 

Male— 66% 

White— 95% 

Newspaper  journalist — 47% 

Works  at  locally  or  independently 
owned  organization — 51% 

Works  with  an  editorial  staff  of  17 
Earns — $19,000  (median) 

Is  a  member  of  no  journalism  orga¬ 
nization — 55%,  or,  if  a  member  of  a 
journalism  organization,  SDX/SPJ — 
17% 

Brought  up  in  a  church — 93% 
Protestant — 60% 

Has  a  B.A.  degree — 55%.  Either  ma¬ 
jored,  minored,  or  took  courses  in  jour¬ 
nalism — 60% 

Married — 56% — and  has  children — 
73% 

Is  32  years  of  age 

Reads  Editor  &  Publisher— 
63% — Columbia  Journalism  Re¬ 
view — 60% — Time—A9% — News¬ 
week — 43% — New  York  Times — 
33% — Wall  Street  Journal — 25% 
Watches  local  television  news  five 
times  per  week  and  network  television 
news  three  times  per  week 


Is  middle-of-the-road  politically — 
59% 

Thinks  the  press  has  considerable  in¬ 
fluence  on  public  opinion  and  that  its 
influence  should  be  even  greater 
Thinks  his  organization  does  a  very 
good  or  outstanding  job  of  informing 
the  public — 67% 

Received  reader  comment  regular¬ 
ly — 50% — or  occasionally — 33%— and 
hears  from  news  sources  regularly — 
37% — or  occasionally — 37% 

Has  an  equal  number  of  journalist 
and  non-journalist  friends — 74% 

Sees  "helping  people"  as  a  major 
source  of  job  satisfation — 61%  and  is 
fairly  satisfied— 44%— or  very  satis- 
fied-^0% — with  his  job 
Says  financial  matters  (pay  and 
fnnge  benefits)  may  cause  him  to  seek  a 
job  in  another  field — 50% 

Sees  investigating  government 
claims  and  getting  information  to  the 
public  quickly  as  key  journalistic 
roles — 90% 

Is  likely  to  be  wary  of  the  label  adver¬ 
sary,  or  either  government  of  business 
Disapproves  of  divulging  confiden¬ 
tiality — 95% — and  paying  for  informa¬ 
tion — 71% 

Says  employment  under  false  pre¬ 
tenses — 67% — and  using  confidential 
documents — 55%  may  be  justified 
Says  day-to-day  newsroom  learn¬ 
ing— ^8% —  and  family  upbringing — 
72%  a  senior  editor — 61%— and  co¬ 
workers — 57%  are  important  influ¬ 
ences  on  his  journalism  ethics 
This  project  was  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  a  $50, (XX)  grant  from  the 
Gannett  Foundation.  The  research  was 
conducted  by  David  H.  Weaver, 
Richard  G.  Gray,  and  G.  Cleveland 
Wilhoit,  with  the  assistance  of  Eric  S. 
Fredin  and  Edmind  B.  Lambeth,  all  of 
the  School  of  Journalism  at  Indiana 
University. 

School  of  Journalism  personnel  who 
assisted  on  the  project  are:  Don  Baker, 
Jo  Ellen  Fari,  Tim  Gallimore,  Dawn 
Kuhns,  Sue  Lafky,  Michael  McClellan, 
Mary  O’Doherty,  Kathleen  Ristow, 
Mary  Alice  Sentman,  Hermant  Shah, 
Pegie  Stark,  Kate  Voss,  and  Carol 
Wright. 

A  full  report  on  the  project  will  be 
available  in  September  1983. 


(Presented  to  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  (ASNE)  Convention, 
Denver,  Colorado,  May  9,  1983.) 

May  21,  1903 


TV  viewing  time  that  is  caused  by 
an  increase  of  cable  penetration  and 
the  broad  use  of  video  games. 

The  American  Antiquarian  Socie¬ 
ty’s  historic  and  prestigious  news¬ 
paper  collection  is  to  be  placed  in  an 
accessible  computer  data  bank 
.  .  .  Msyor  blizzard  disrupts  news¬ 
paper  deliveries  .  .  .  Newspaper 
circulations  are  up  by  a  million  cop¬ 
ies  daily  .  .  .  Editor  &  Publish^ 
proudly  announces  its  100th 
Anniversary  Edition. 

Gag  order  in  Nebraska  held 
unconstitutional  .  .  .  Supreme 
Clourt  Herbert  vs  Lando  decision 
makes  state  of  mind  a  factor  in 
malice  cases  .  .  .  Gannett- 
DePasquale  decision,  free  press  vs 
fair  trial,  gives  defendant  right, 
under  certain  conditions,  to  bar  the 
public  (and  the  press)  firom  the  trial. 


Editors  pick 
economy  as 
top  story 

The  economy,  with  unemployment  and 
high  interest  rates  affecting  millions,  was 
the  top  news  story  of  1982,  according  to 
editors  of  American  daily  newspapers 
surveyed  by  United  Press  International. 

The  editors,  in  addition  to  rating  stories 
for  headline  impact,  also  were  asked  to 
rank  them  in  terms  of  long-range  signifi¬ 
cance. 

The  economy  was  first  in  this  category, 
followed  by  the  Middle  East,  the  death  of 
Brezhnev,  the  U.S.  Social  Security  sys¬ 
tem  and  its  uncertain  future,  and  the  de¬ 
bate  and  demonstrations  over  worldwide 
disarmament. 

The  rankings  in  the  UPI  poll  in  both 
categories: 

Headline  Impact — 

1.  The  economy. 

2.  Tylenol  deaths. 

3.  The  Middle  East. 

4.  War  in  the  Falklands. 

5.  Death  of  Leonid  Brezhnev. 

6.  John  Hinckley,  Jr.,  acquitted  by 
reason  of  insanity  in  wounding  of 
Reagan. 

7.  Poland:  Lech  Walesa  freed,  riots, 
military  rule. 

8.  Mid-term  U.S.  Congressional  elec¬ 
tions. 

9.  Jetliner  crashes  in  Washington  and 
New  Orleans. 

10.  U.S.  Social  Security. 

JWtuary  1.  1083 
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National  Newspaper  Week 

A  Free  Press: 

z.  Democracy’s  First  Defense 


Each  year  National  Newspaper  Week  is  held  to  educate  the 
public  on  the  critical  role  a  free  press  plays  in  preserving 
democracy.  This  year  the  theme  for  the  October  9-16  observance  is 
“A  Free  Press:  Democracy’s  First  Defense.” 

William  Marcil,  president  of  the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  and  president  and  publisher  of  The  Forum  in  Fargo, 
North  Dakota,  and  Robert  Brinkman,  general  counsel.  National 
Newspaper  Association,  have  written  articles  on  their  views  on  a 
free  press. 

Copies  of  the  viewpoints  of  Marcil  and  Brinkman  have  been 
distributed  to  newspapers  around  the  country,  and  are  aimed  at 
stressing  the  importance  of  a  free  press  and  the  First  Amendment 
to  newspaper  readers. 


The  real  meaning  of  the  First  Amendment 


By  William  C.  Marcil 

“Our  liberty  depends  on  freedom  of 
the  press  and  that  cannot  be  limited 
without  being  lost.” 

Those  words  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
tell  us  something  about  the  real  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  First  Amendment.  They  for¬ 
tify  the  purpose  and  the  intent  of  the 
guarantees  the  framers  of  our  Constitu¬ 
tion  gave  us  when  they  structured  the 
future  of  our  nation. 

Jefferson’s  words  leave  little  room 
for  interpretation  —  they’re  clear,  con¬ 
cise,  meaningful.  We  Americans  know 
—  although  sometimes  we  forget  to  ar¬ 
ticulate  —  that  a  strong  country  and  a 
strong,  free  press  are  inseparable.  So 
we  might  take  pause  during  National 
Newspaper  Week  to  reflect  on  Jeffer¬ 
son’s  words  and  to  remind  ourselves 
that  any  effort,  regardless  of  the 
source,  to  limit  a  f^ree  press  would  have 
a  chilling  effect  on  the  freedoms  we  as  a 
nation  are  privileged  to  enjoy.  We’re  a 


fortunate  people  and  we  have  a  lot  to  be 
thankful  for  -  and  press  freedom  ranks 


Newspapers  play  a  formidable  role  in 


our  whole  democratic  system.  They  are 
an  important  part  of  our  history  and  a 
powerful  voice  in  steering  the 
development  of  our  nation.  They  are  an 
indispensable  part  of  all  of  us  and  of  the 
communities  they  serve.  Newspapers 
inform,  they  interpret,  they  help  place 
complex  matters  in  perspective,  they 
entertain ,  and  they  are  the  number  one 
advertising  medium.  They  serve  the 
diverse  needs  of  their  readers  by  pro¬ 
viding  the  kind  of  information  all  of  us 
need  to  make  those  important  decisions 
we  all  face  in  our  day-to-day  living. 

Newspapers  are  indeed  a  part  of  our 
daily  lives.  They  are  a  staying  power 
for  freedom  and  a  mighty  force  in  help¬ 
ing  make  our  democracy  work.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  press  freedoms 
we  have  which  make  it  possible  for 
newspapers  to  carry  out  their 
responsibilities. 

We  should  cherish  the  freedoms  our 
Forefathers  gave  us  —  and  we  should 
guard  them  tenaciously. 

October  8,  tSSa 


New  Jersey  Senator  introduces  ‘truth’  bill 


A  New  Jersey  state  senator  has  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  require  newspapers  that  print  false  information  to 
give  the  “truth”  the  same  amount  of  space. 

Sen.  Edward  T.  O’Connor  said  libel  laws  are  an 
inadequate  remedy  for  people  falsely  accused  of  wrongdo¬ 
ing  and  added  that  newspapers  too  often  bury  corrections 
and  exonerations  in  their  back  pages. 

The  bill  states  that  newspapers  which  publish  “any  false 


statement  or  allegation”  would  have  to  print  “in  proper 
language  the  truth”  on  demand  from  affected  persons. 

The  correction,  which  would  be  verified  by  sworn  state¬ 
ment,  would  have  to  be  published  within  48  hours  and 
given  a  position  and  type  size  similar  to  the  falseho<^. 
Violators  could  be  fined  up  to  $1,000. 

O’Connor  said  his  bill  will  probably  die  in  committee 
this  year,  but  he  might  pre-file  it  for  next  year’s  legislative 


Daily  color  comics  slowly  catching  on 


September  24,  1983 
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1983  The  Hea^sl  Ct/poraiion 


NEWSmPEHS 


'  It  s  easy  to  yr-ortiise  the  pursuit  ot  ex<)eller>ce  m  ‘  -  •.  . 

_  jburnalisrnMt  s: tough  to' itejiveo  jv 

■  At  the  Seattle  Pq^  Intelliger^cer  we  th.mk  wereuptcJ-  ' 
;'Jhelask  \Ateve  not  onf^  created  an  en'vironmenithat  allows 
our'editors:  reporters: colomhtsts  and  photographers  to 
do' their  |oes  well,  we  ve.mgde  il  a  pornt  to.  make  our  . 
newspaper  morejmeanin'gtui jo  Its  readers’’-  V,  .  -  ... 

For  instance  Pacific  Rim  Correspopdent  Jack  Swansoh 
is-proyiding  readers  with  fasctnating  insigPts  into  a  part 
-Of  the  world  increasingly- i.mportaht- to  Seattle.  Washington _ 

■  Correspondent  Soiyeig  Torvik  sorts  out  w'h’a'l  s'going  on  ■ 
m-the  nation  s  capital  apd  what  it  means  to  Western  -  . 
Washington  .Editorial  Cartoonist  Davjd  Horsey  and’ some 
of  the  besFcblum.nisrs.m  the  industry  make  the  Seattle  ^ 

.  PQSt  'Intelligencera'pleasant'rPorning  habit  tor  more-than 
, harf_ a miihon  people 

■'Today  m'pre  tjtanever  before,  eve'ryone'at  the  Post'  '■ 
inteliigenGe'r  s;workjrig  to  produce  a  great  newspaper  ' 
Ktews  happens  But  you  know  and  we  know  that  it -takes  ' 
-'a  special  etfgn-fo’  make  a  gre^rt  newspaper  happen 
■yVe  think  we  vfcgot. what  it  takes  .  _ .  •  :  ;  - 


^cattle  |lo0t‘3nteUi0cncer 

Voice  of  the  Northwest  since  1863 


Changing  roles  for  women  in  comics 


By  David  Astor 

Possibly  the  most  significant  evolu¬ 
tion  in  comic  strips  over  the  past  de¬ 
cade  has  involved  the  way  women  are 
depicted.  Once  mostly  nagging  or  pas¬ 
sive  housewives,  female  cartoon  char¬ 
acters  now  more  accurately  reflect  to¬ 
day’s  changing  society.  Some  hold  re¬ 
sponsible  jobs.  Some  are  single.  And 
some  are  aggressive. 

“Women  are  treated  more  realisti¬ 
cally  than  perhaps  they  were  10  or 
more  years  ago,”  said  Lee  Salem,  edi¬ 
torial  director  for  the  Universal  Press 
Syndicate.  “There  is  an  awareness  that 
they  do  have  different  roles.” 

This  trend  has  partly  resulted  from 
veteran  cartoonists,  such  as  Mort  Wal¬ 
ker,  updating  their  strips.  But  most  of 
the  movement  in  feminist  directions 
has  come  from  a  crop  of  young  progres¬ 
sive  cartoonists  who  began  work  in  the 
1970s  and  ’80s.  The  great  majority  of 
these  new  comics  writers  and  artists 
are  male,  although  there  has  been  at 
least  some  increase  in  women  cartoon¬ 
ists. 


Unliberated  Brian  longs  for  the  old  Cathy. 


Solly  Forth  complains  to  AAorcie  about  the  sexist  Ralph. 


Nov9mtw27.  1982 


COVERAGE  OF  DELOREAN  CASE  CALLED  SCANDALOUS 

Press  responsibility  debate: 
ethics,  dingbats  &  Biackstone 


By  Jerry  Walker 

*  The  news  media  “trial”  of  John 
DeLorean  is  scandalous. 

*  There  ought  to  be  a  “hit  list”  to 
expose  and  punish  journalists  who 
destroy  public  confidence  in  the  free 
press. 

*  Let’s  cut  out  “all  this  crap”  about 
protecting  unnamed  sources  of 
information. 

*  How  is  the  public  to  know  if  an 
“authoritative  source”  is  not  some 
“dingbat”  who  has  an  axe  to  grind? 

In  this  vein  the  dialogue  flowed  from  a 
panel  on  press  responsibility  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Southern  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  in  Boca  Raton, 
Florida  last  week.  The  participants  were: 

James  Jackson  (Kilbo)  Kilpatrick, 
newspaper  columnist  and  tv  com¬ 
mentator. 

Vermont  Royster,  retired  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  columnist  and  pro¬ 
fessor  of  journalism. 

Jody  Powell,  former  press  secretary  for 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  newspaper  col¬ 
umnist  and  tv  commentator. 


Governor  Robert  (Bob)  Graham  of 
Florida. 

J.  Stewart  Bryan  Ill,  publisher  of  the 
Richmond  (Va.)  Newspapers,  introduced 
the  panelists  with  notes  about  their  care¬ 
ers,  including  the  fact  that  a  senior  editor 
had  told  him  how  Kilpatrick  was  hired  for 
his  first  reporting  job.  His  job  application 
was  beautifully  worded  and  the  editor 
was  impressed  by  the  claim  that  the  appli¬ 
cant  was  familiar  with  all  of  the  streets  of 
Paris  and  Philadelphia.  In  actuality  Kil¬ 
patrick  had  never  been  to  either  city, 
Bryan  said. 

Now  a  celebrated  syndicated  col¬ 
umnist,  Kilpatrick  declared  to  the  SNPA 
audience  of  about  300  persons  that  the 
primary  role  of  a  free  press  in  this  country 
is  to  inform  the  people  accurately  and 
objectively  as  fully  as  it  can.  “This  is  no 
easy  task,”  he  remarked,  blaming  editors 
and  publishers  for  neglecting  to  explain 
First  Amendment  principles  to  their  read¬ 
ers. 

“Seldom,”  said  Kilpatrick,  “is  there 
an  editorial  on  press  issues  and  the  role  of 
newspapers.” 

Also,  Kilpatrick  said,  there  is  a  great 
hunger  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  talking 
about  the  English  language  and  its  proper 


usage.  His  “Writer’s  Art”  feature  which 
runs  in  32  newspapers  draws  one-third  of 
his  fan  mail.  “Remember,”  he  declared, 
“we  in  the  press  are  trustees  of  the  writ¬ 
ten  word.” 

Referring  to  books  and  articles  that 
treat  the  press  as  an  arm  of  government — 
the  “Fourth  Estate”  as  proclaimed  by 
Edmund  Burke  in  Parliament — 
Kilpatrick  asserted  “this  is  pernicious 
nonsense.”  And  “we  should  not  always 
be  an  adversary,”  he  added. 

Likewise  Kilpatrick  deflated  the  shib¬ 
boleth  that  “we  should  comfort  the 
afflicted  and  afflict  the  comfortable.”  In 
response  to  a  question  from  the  audience 
Kilpatrick  flatly  denounced  coverage  of 
the  arrest  and  indictment  of  wealthy  auto¬ 
maker  John  DeLorean  on  drug  distribu¬ 
tion  charges.  His  conviction  before  trial  is 
“scandalous,”  he  declared. 

He  posed  the  question: 

Has  anyone  written  an  editorial  about 
this?  There  was  no  response. 

In  another  off-the-cuff  comment  Kil¬ 
patrick  criticized  reporters  who  pose  as 
pundits.  “Let  them  stay  out  of  my  rack¬ 
et,”  he  admonished.  “They  should  Write 
the  who,  what,  where  and  when  and  leave 
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S/an  Blossom,. 

-Sun  Company 
district  engineer,  ■ 

’  with  his  son,  Tony,  ^ 
■  '  fishing  near  -  - 
Hillhouse  oil  rig ' 
tin  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel. 


SUN,  OIL  AND  THE  FISHERMAN'S  SON.  People  get  a  lot  of  fish  from  the 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  And  this  is  where  Sun  Company  gets  a  lot  of  oil— more 
than  three  million  barrels  a  year!  Around  here  oil  is  our  business.  But  Sun  people 
like  Stan  Blossom  can  tell  you  it’s  not  our  only  concern. 

"I  work  for  Sun,  but  I  also  fish  in  these  waters.  And  I  want  my  son’s  genera¬ 
tion  to  fish  here  too.  That’s  why  precautions  like  our  containment  unit  are  so 
important.  In  case  of  a  spill,  it  would  quickly  surround  the  oil  and  help  pre¬ 
vent  damage. 

’This  is  just  one  of  the  ways  we’re  helping  to  make  sure  there’ll  be  many  more 
years  of  fishing  around  here.” 

At  Sun,  we  think  putting  energy  back  into  the  environment  is  as  important  as 
getting  it  out. 


GY. 


Cartoon  by  Dick  Adair 
Honolulu  Advertiser 

BACKS  REFORM 


As  MitsgcsU'il  in  the  iirliclc  of  March  h 
(“Daltlclincs  I  )iawn").  ichn  ni  in  journal 
ism  cdiicalion  is  much  needed. 

The  soliuion.  however,  demands  much 
dceiKT  changes  than  adding  more  sand 
h«tx  couises  lo  the  curricuhim.  Most  edi¬ 
tors.  i  suspect,  want  the  uewcomeis  to 
have  a  solid  grounding  in  Knglish  and 
some  understanding  of  government,  busi¬ 
ness.  science,  etc.  I  he  fact  that  editors  do 
not  want  to  hire  from  journalism  schrmls 
sugg'Tsts  they  prefer  a  difl'crcnl  content, 
the  varied  content  of  liberal  arts.  F.ditors 
over  the  years  have  always  leaned  to  the 
person  with  a  well-rounded  education, 
and  I  suspect  that  is  still  true,  regardless 
of  conflicting  surveys  and  comments  by 
editors. 

The  riMit  problem  in  journalism  educa¬ 
tion  is  that  across  the  country  it  is  anti- 
intellectual  tnot  encouraging  ideas  or 
Ihinkingl  and  certainly  anti-professional 
(how  many  journalism  piofessors  ever 
worked  more  than  a  few  months  or  a  year 
on  the  same  job.  and  how  many  have  ever 
worked  in  the  media  fulltime  at  all?)  I.ook 


Cartoon  by  Wallmeyer 
Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Press- 
Telegram 


at  the  resumes  of  those  who  aic  getting 
the  teaching  jobs  in  journalism  schools' 
I  hey  are  going  to  the  career  student  who 
has  been  at  scIuhiI  until  neat  I  v  hi. 

A  journalism  dcpailmcnt  is  one  ot 
those  few  enclaves  of  academia  where  the 
instructor  can  get  awav  with  not  knowing 
the  subject,  for  lack  ol  cxiHiieiKe.  and 
even  maintajn  a  distaste  loi  the  piofcs 
sion. 

Reform  should  begin  in  two  places:  1 1 ) 
Change  hiring  pnKcihnes-  look  to  the 
prolcssion  instead  «*f  gist  to  the  voung 
person  who  giH's  loi  a  longtcini  l*hl)  and 
neglects  piactical  cxpcreence  tYct.  it  is 
primaiily  the  PhD’s  that  the  schools 
wantl.  (2)  (live  a  message  to  deans  anil 
upper  echelon  supci  visors  who.  often 
coming  from  othci  ihsciplines.  impose  a 
rigid  confoi  mity  lo  wi  iie  foi  obscure  jour  ■ 
nals  and  penalize  those  who  cicale  arli 
cles  and  books  for  the  commercial  media, 
including  newspapers. 

Reform  is  overdue.  Perhaps  the  best 
place  lo  begin  is  lo  call  some  kind  of  con 
vocation  of  prolcssionals  and  set  up  a 
rival  accrediting  agency  which  III  talcs 
schools  according  lo  performance  by  lac 
ully  members  in  the  teal  world.  (2l  liHiks 
at  the  quality  of  the  giaduate  and  ( D  con 
siders  the  job  placement  rccoid  of  the 
school  being  examined. 

Hit  I  V  H.  Waki) 

April  3.  1982 


(5)IJF25  replaces  ‘30’ 
as  ‘that’s  all’  symbol 

When  the  Cinrinnati  Enqxiirer  switched 
from  hot  to  cold  type  printing  process,  a 
move  that’s  been  in  the  works  for  two 
years,  the  very  last  hot-metal  page  was 
made  up  and  closed  in  the  composing  room 
on  the  third  floor  just  happened  to  be  a 
classified  page — Page  30. 

“30,”  of  course,  explained  a  story  in  the 
Enquirer,  is  the  traditional  newspapering 
symbol  for  “end,”  typed  countless  times 
over  the  decades  by  countless  reporters  at 
the  end  of  countless  stories. 

Making  the  whole  thing  doubly  ironic, 
says  the  Enquirer  announcement,  is  that 
the  symbol  “30”  isn’t  used  very  much  any 
more.  The  reason  is  the  same  new  printing 
technology  of  which  the  Enquirer’s  new 
cold-type  process  is  a  part.  It’s  a  process 
that  involves  electronic-optical  scanners 
that  “read”  typed  news  and  ad  copy  com¬ 
puters  and  high-speed  photo-composition 
machines  that  “set”  type  on  film  instead 
of  on  slugs  of  hot  type  metal. 

And  instead  of  the  familiar  symbol 
“30,”  which  the  scanners  would  simply 
read  and  “set”  as  “30,”  reporters  now 
have  to  write  this  special  symbol  for  end 
of  story;  @UF25. 

Octoher  12,  1974 

USA  Today  to  lose 
money  until  1985 

Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  will  begin  distribut¬ 
ing  USA  Today  in  eight  more  areas  in  the 
next  four  months,  but  it  will  be  at  least 
I98S  before  the  paper  is  proHtable,  Gan¬ 
nett  chairman  Allen  H.  Neuharth  said 
(December  14). 

Neuharth  outlined  plans  for  USA 
Today  and  presented  his  annual  review  of 
other  Gannett  ventures  at  a  meeting  of  the 
company's  executives. 

"If  reader  and  advertiser  acceptance 
nationwide  continues  at  the  present  early 
pace,  we  are  confident  USA  Today  can 
become  profitable  sometime  in  1985, 
after  additional  substantial  investments 
in  1983  and  1984,"  Neuharth  said. 

The  rollout  schedule  for  USA  Today — 
which  is  edited  in  Rosslyn,  Va.,  and 
transmitted  by  satellite  to  printing  plants 
around  the  country — calls  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  to  add  new  markets  in  this  order: 

January  10,  Houston;  January  17, 
Denver;  January  24,  Los  Angeles; 
February  9,  Miami;  February  23,  Detroit; 
March  9,  Chicago;  March  23,  Philadelphi- 
a;  and  April  II,  New  York  City. 

Washington  Post  Co.  announced 
(December  14)  that  it  is  delaying  for 
several  months  a  decision  on  launching  a 
tabloid  national  weekly  edition. 

DMmbar  18,  1982 
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“For  40  years,  I  have  lodced  to  the  Monitor 
for  a  well-rounded,  unfrenzied,  and 
knowledgeable  view  of  the  world.  I  have 
never  been  disappointed.” 

Norman  Cousins,  currently  Adjunct  Professor,  Department  of  Psychiatry  and  Biobehavioral  Sciences, 

U.C.L.A.  Formerly  editor  of  the  Saturday  Review  magazine. 


Professionally,  he  is  an  editor.  Ideologically,  he  progress  in  the  world  that  I  have  not  seen 
is  an  ombudsman  for  mankind.  He’s  spent  a  life-  elsewhere. 

time  challenging  the  forces  and  patterns  that  pull  “The  Christian  Science  Monitor  gives 

a  world  toward  nuclear  war.  He’s  been  outspoken  substance  to  the  belief  that  people  need  not  be 

in  his  warnings  against  pollution  of  the  planet-  condemned  to  feelings  of  helplessness.  In  so  doing, 
and  of  the  mind.  it  becomes  more  than  a  newspaper;  it  becomes  a 

No  wonder  Norman  Cousins  has  been  honored  vital  resource  for  people  who  believe  in  the  idea  of 
with  awards  of  highest  distinction,  including  the  progress  and  who  respect  the  rights  and  needs  of 

United  Nations  Peace  Medal.  No  wonder  he  is  a  later  generations.” 

supporter  of  a  newspaper  that  itself  has  garnered  If  you’re  looking  for  a  newspaper  that’s  a  vital 

important  awards:  The  Christian  Science  Monitor.  force  on  the  side  of  human  progress,  look  into  The 
“In  the  pages  of  The  Christian  Science  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Monitor,  I  have  found  facts  concerning  significant 


The  Christian  SaENCE  monitor. 


News  organizations  protest  Grenada  restrictions 

But  there  seems  to  be  little  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  the  same  thing  from  happening  again  Novembers.  1903 


Photo  causes 
a  stir  among 
women  writers 

By  Carl  Kovac 

A  picture  in  the  September  22  Cleve¬ 
land  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer  elicited  at 
least  a  thousand  words — most  of  them 
angry. 

The  photo,  illustrating  a  story  head¬ 
lined  “Women  Writers  Gather  Here  for 
World  Congress,”  showed  members  of 
the  World  Association  of  Women  Jour¬ 
nalists  and  Writers  studying  Rodin's 
“Age  of  Bronze,"  a  sculptor  of  a  nude 
young  man.  The  caption  read  “Women 
journalists  show  an  interest  in  art  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.” 

That  afternoon,  members  of  the 
organization  visited  the  Plain  Dealer  to 
tour  Cleveland's  only  major  daily  and 
to  have  lunch  with  publisher  and  editor 
Thomas  Vail  and  senior  editors. 

While  there,  an  argument  broke  out 
among  them  over  the  picture  and 
accompanying  story  and  they  left  with¬ 
out  seeing  Vail,  according  to  William 
Barnard,  managing  editor  for 
administration. 

“We  did  talk  to  a  couple  of  editors," 
said  Kay  Wood,  the  organization's 
Congress  coordinator,  “and  they  told 
us,  unofficially,  that  they  thought  the 
picture  was  'unappropriaie.'  One  of 
them  advised  us  to  look  at  it  with  a 
sense  of  humor." 

Ironically,  the  picture  the  women 
journalists  considered  “sexist"  and 
“degrading"  passed  through  the  hands 
of  three  editors — graphics,  layout  and 
assistant  news — on  its  way  into  the 
paper.  All  three  are  females. 

The  caption  didn't  help  much. 
“Whoever  wrote  it  isn't  admitting  it," 
said  one  Plain  Dealer  reporter. 

The  photo  was  the  main  topic  of  dis¬ 
cussion  and  caused  quite  a  few  chortles 
and  guffaws  that  day  at  the  Headliner 
Cafe,  a  Plain  Dealer  watering  spot. 
Executive  editor  David  Hopcraft  re¬ 
portedly  received  a  number  of  requests 
for  prints. 

Hopcraft  declined  to  comment  on  the 


Photo  by  C  H  Pete  Copeland 


Controversial  photo 
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photo.  “What  picture?"  he  asked  when 
queried  about  it. 

The  women  writers — some  78  of 
them  from  I6  countries — were  in 
Cleveland  for  their  week-long  seventh 


biennial  Congress. 

"They  felt  that  because  of  their  sta¬ 
ture  in  their  respective  countries  as  edi¬ 
tors  and  publishers,  they  deserved  bet¬ 
ter  treatment  than  that."  Wood  said. 

October  1,  1983 


Goss  unveils  flexo  press  design 

The  conversion  of  eight  letterpress  units  to  flexo 
at  the  Washington  Post  will  include  design  elements 
heretofore  unseen  in  flexographic  newspaper  printing. 

November  26,  1983 
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TEXT  AND  IMAGE  PROCESSING  SYSTEM 


INTERACTIVE  PROCESSING 
OF  TEXT,  ADS,  PICTURES  AND 
LOGOS  IN  ONE  INTEGRATED 
PRE-PRESS  SYSTEM 


TIPS  combines  editorial  and  production 
facilities  into  a  single  system  designed  to 
satisfy  the  volume  and  time  requirements  of 
the  newspaper  publisher 
The  various  types  of  users  get  an 
ergonomically  designed  system,  easy  to 
learn  and  use.  It  has  the  capacity  to  store 
and  process  all  the  required  information, 
providing  interactive  access  with  short 
response  times. 

Editorial  and  production  management  can 
implement  and  adapt  a  system  which 
effectively  integrates  different  material  in 
one  pre-press  system  while  guaranteeing 
complete  control  over  production.  And  TIPS 
offers  top  management  a  high  value  for 
money  investment  plus  the  flexibility  to 
choose  a  configuration  to  meet  specific 
requirements  and  expand  it  when  necessary. 


600  Steamboat  Road.  Greenwich  CT  06830 
Tel:(203K>61  1427  Tlx:  996  491 


r  . 
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THE  MEDIA  SCENE 

What  will  it  look  like? 


Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  predicts  that  within 
the  next  10  years  the  American  media  and 
advertising  environments  will  undergo  sig¬ 
nificant  changes  as  there  will  be  more  than 
10,000  radio  stations  (many  of  which  will 
broadcast  in  am  stereophonic  and  fm  quad¬ 
rophonic  sound);  some  30  full-  and  part- 
time  cable  tv  networks;  magazine  stores  for 
distribution  of  single  copy  sales;  new  news¬ 
paper  color  supplements;  and  electronic  yel¬ 
low  pages. 

Findings  of  a  report  issued  by  the  media  department  of 
Doyle  Dane  Bernbach  forecasts  the  impact  the  new  tech¬ 
nologies,  changing  political  and  economic  environments,  and 
shifting  lifestyle  attitudes  will  have  on  advertising  and  media 
strategies.  Most  media  forecasts  generally  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  the  impact  of  the  new  technologies  of  television 
alone. 

Entitled  "The  Media  Scene:  What  Will  It  Look  Like?,”  the 
report  was  prepared  under  the  supervision  of  Mike  Drexler, 
executive  vicepresident/director  of  media  &  programming, 
DDB/NY,  and  Jim  Spero,  senior  vicepresident/media 
director,  DDBAVest. 

Some  of  the  changes  that  they  expect  to  take  place  are 
highlighted  below; 

In  newspapers 

•  Publishers  will  become  suppliers  of  information  for 
videotext  and  teletext  tv  services.  Information  such  as  stock 
quotations,  sports  results,  movie  and  restaurant  listings  and 
classifieds  will  be  available  through  the  tv  screen,  supported 
by  advertising  and  subscription. 

•  Satellite  transmission  for  national  editions  of  several  ma¬ 
jor  market  newspapers  will  be  adopted.  Newspapers  will  also 
use  satellites  to  order  and  ship  advertising  schedules. 

•  There  will  be  more  emphasis  on  soft  news  and  long 
feature  articles,  with  special  life-style  editorial  sections  to  suit 
local  geographic  and  demographic  interests.  More  local  news 
will  be  published. 

•  Standard-size  advertising  units  will  replace  per-line 
purchasing. 

•  Positioning  will  become  more  flexible  enabling  advertis¬ 
ers  to  place  messages  adjacent  to  predetermined  editorial 
material. 

•  Free-standing  inserts  will  increase. 

•  Zoned  editions  based  on  zip  codes  for  editorial  and 
advertising  will  become  more  prevalent.  Major  dailies  will 
compete  more  vigorously  with  growth  of  local  suburban  pap¬ 
ers. 

•  New  newspaper  color  supplements  will  emerge,  catering 
to  special  interests  (i.e.,  sports,  children,  entertainment, 
etc.). 

•  Pricing,  although  not  cheaper,  will  be  more  equitable 
between  national  and  local  advertisers. 

•  Ordering  of  space  will  be  facilitated  through  computeriza¬ 
tion. 

•  Greater  choices  of  positions  and  sections  will  provide 
increased  flexibility. 

•  Suburbs  will  become  easier  to  target  through  geographic 
editions  of  metro  papers  and  improved  availability  and  quality 
of  suburban  papers. 


•  Reproduction  and  use  of  color  will  improve. 

•  Videotext  will  replace  traditional  sections  of  the  paper. 
In  television 

•  Cable  television  subscribers  are  estimated  to  represent 
60%  of  all  television  households  by  1990,  with  pay  cable 
reaching  44%  of  all  tv  homes. 

•  The  three  major  conventional  networks  combined  are 
estimated  to  lose  approximately  20  share  points  in  prime  time 
(equivalent  to  nine  rating  points)  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
However,  the  actual  number  of  households  on  an  average 
quarter-hour  basis  will  not  decline  with  increases  in  popula¬ 
tion  and  tv  household  growth. 

•  It  is  predicted  that  virtually  all  local  over-the-air  television 
stations  will  have  a  satellite  receiving  dish  by  1990,  and  the  three 
major  networks  will  use  satellites  for  regular  programming  distri¬ 
butions  to  affiliates.  Distribution  of  spot  tv  commercials  to  local  tv 
stations  will  also  be  transmitted  via  satellite.  Public  broadcasting 
will  carry  commercials. 

•  There  will  be  more  than  9,000  local  cable  tv  systems  by 
1990,  with  most  systems  offering  34-  and  56-channel  capacity. 
Some  cable  subscribers  will  have  104  channels  to  choose 
from. 

•  Cable  tv  advertising  revenues  reaching  $2.7  billion  in  1990 
with  basic  subscription  revenues  of  $8.2  billion  and  pay  cable 
tv  subscribers  revenues  reaching  $13.1  billion. 

•  Video  cassette  recorders  will  penetrate  16%  of  all  tv 
households,  and  video  disc  penetration  will  reach  5%  of  tv 
homes.  Video  recorders  will  be  used  primarily  for  playback  of 
programs  recorded  from  the  tv  screen.  The  capability  for 
commercial  deletion  is  not  expected  to  be  a  major  factor — less 
than  10%.  Pre-recorded  material  on  video  discs  will  consist 
primarily  of  movies,  concerts,  how-to  and  special  interest 
material  along  with  a  VCR  rental  market. 

•  Developments  for  interactive  communication  will 
escalate.  Cable  tv  systems  will  also  provide  home  shopping  as 
well  as  banking,  burglar  and  fire  alarm  systems  as  a  regular 
service  for  an  additional  monthly  fee.  Two-way  videotext  and 
one-way  teletext  information  retrieval  is  estimated  to  reach 
7%  of  all  tv  homes  by  the  end  of  the  decade. 

•  Direct  broadcast  satellites  (DBS)  will  be  utilized  for  sat- 
ellite-to-home  transmission  on  a  limited  basis  primarily  in 
outlying  rural  areas.  The  use  of  satellites  for  program  distribu¬ 
tion  to  local  over-the-air  tv  stations  and  cable  tv  systems, 
however,  will  be  widespread. 

In  radio 

•  There  will  be  more  than  10,000  local  radio  stations 
including  am  stereo  and  fm  quadraphonic  stations  and  an 
expanded  am  band.  Many  radio  stations  will  be  automated. 

•  It  is  predicted  that  the  number  of  radio  networks  will 
increase  dramatically  over  the  next  10  years,  including  digital 
sound  through  computerization  and  satellite  audio  transmis¬ 
sion. 

•  Radio  networks  will  become  even  more  specialized, 
catering  to  specific  market  segments  with  offerings  of  life¬ 
style  programming.  Commercials,  too,  will  be  transmitted  to 
local  radio  stations  via  satellite. 

In  magazines 

•  We  will  see  greater  distribution  in  the  form  of  home 
delivery  and  new  retail  outlets  including  drugstores,  mass 
merchandisers,  discount  chains  and  department  stores,  in 
addition  to  supermarkets.  The  idea  of  a  magazine  store  is 
likely  to  become  a  reality. 

•  There  will  be  more  precise  circulation  breakouts  available 
for  advertising,  using  computer  technology,  and  this  will  also 
develop  into  customized  editorial  options  for  the  reader. 

March  20,  1982 
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THE  CONTROL 
tENTHl'. 


Daily  Newspapers — 100  years  old  and  older 


FoDowing  is  a  list  of  daily  newspapers  that 
will  be  100  years  old  or  older  in  1984. 


CALIFORNIA 


The  Anniaton  Star  was  established  in  1883. 

Birmingham  Post  Herald,  founded  in  1850 
as  the  weeldy  Elyton  Herald,  became  the  Dai¬ 
ly  Birmingham  Age  in  1881. 

Florence  Times-Tri  Cities  Daily  was 
founded  in  1869. 

The  Fort  Payne  Times  Journal  was 
established  in  1878. 

The  Gadsden  Times  was  first  printed  in 
1866. 

The  Jasper  Daily  Mountain  Eagle  origin¬ 
ated  in  1872. 

Mobile  Register,  founded  in  1813  as  the 
weekly  Mobile  Gazette,  became  the  twice- 
weekly  Mobile  Register  in  1821,  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  as  a  daily  li^nning  in  1832. 

Montgomery’s  The  Advertiser  was  first 
publish^  in  1828. 

The  Selma  Times-Joumal,  founded  in  1827 
as  the  weekly  Selma  Courier,  became  the 
weekly  Selma  Free  Press  in  1831,  and  became 
the  Daily  Times  in  1865. 

The  T^adega  Daily  Home  was  founded  in 
1867. 

The  Troy  Messenger  was  established  in 
1866. 

The  Tuscaloosa  News  was  first  published  in 
1818. 


ARKANSAS 


Batesville  Guard  began  publication  in  1876. 

The  Benton  Courier  onjrinated  in  1876. 

The  Conway  Log  Cabin  Democrat,  founded 
in  1879  as  the  weekly  Log  Cabin,  became  the 
daily  Lkm  Cabin  Democrat  in  1908. 

Tne  Fayetteville  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times  was  established  in  1860. 

The  Forrest  City  Times-Herald  began 
publication  in  1871. 

Harrison  Daily  Times  was  established  in 
1876. 

Helena-West  Helena  World  was  Hrst 
printed  in  1870. 

Hot  Springs  Sentinel-Record  is  the  product 
of  the  meiwr  in  early  1900  of  The  Sentinel, 
founded  in  1877  as  a  weekly,  and  The  Record, 
founded  in  1899. 

The  Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette,  founded 
as  a  weekly  in  1819,  became  the  daily  Arkan¬ 
sas  State  Gazette  in  1865. 

The  Paragould  Daily  Press  was  estalished 
in  1^. 

Pine  Bluff  Commercial,  founded  in  1881  as 
a  weekly,  was  published  as  a  daily  beginning  in 
1887. 

The  Rogers  Northwest  Arkansas  Times, 
founded  in  1860  as  the  weekly  Fayetteville 
Daily  Democrat,  became  the  Fayetteville  Dai¬ 
ly  Democrat  in  1893,  and  the  daily  Northwest 
Arkansas  Times  in  1937. 

Daily  Courier-Democrat,  founded  in  1875 
as  the  weekly  Russellville  Democrat,  became 
the  Daily  Courier-Democrat  in  1924. 


mm  WiB  SPLIOIRS  through  ^ 

AND  TENSION  CONTROL  SYSTEMS  to 
RIBBON  DECKS  and  PLOW  FOLDERS, 
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ARIZONA 


The  Arizona  Daily  Sun  began  as  the  weekl¬ 
ies  Arizona  Champion  and  Fmp,  both  founded 
in  1833.  These  merged  to  produce  the  Coconi- 
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Collua  Sun-Herald  was  first  printed  in 
1862. 

The  Eureka  Times-Standard  began 
publication  as  the  weekly  Humboldt  Times  in 
18M,  and  became  a  daily  in  1874. 

The  Dailg  Republic  of  Fairfield  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1855. 

The  Union  of  Grass  Valley  was  established 
in  1864. 

The  Hollister  Evening  Free  Lance  was  first 
printed  in  1873. 

The  Livermore  Tri-Valley  Herald  was 
founded  in  1874  as  the  weekly  Livermore  En¬ 
terprise. 

Lodi  News-Sentinel  is  the  product  of  the 
merger  in  1935  between  the  Loai  Nev>s  and  the 
Lodt  Sentinel,  started  as  a  weekly  in  1881. 

Lompoc  Record  was  foimded  as  the  weekly 
Lompoc  Record  in  1875,  and  began  daily 
pubhcation  in  1963. 

The  Los  Angeles  Herald  Examiner  is  the 
product  of  two  mergers:  the  first  was  the  1931 
combination  of  the  daily  Los  Angeles  Herald, 
founded  in  1876,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Express, 
founded  in  1871.  The  second  merger  involved 
the  resultant  Herald-Express  and  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner,  established  in  1903,  and 
tooK  place  in  1962. 

Los  Angeles  Times  was  founded  in  1881  as 
the  Los  Angeles  Daily  Times. 

Martinez  News-Gazette  was  created  in 
1858. 

The  Marysville  Appeal-Democrat  was 
established  m  1860  as  a  daily. 

The  Merced  Sun-Star  is  the  result  of  two 
mergers:  one  in  1891  between  the  Merced 
Journal  and  the  Merced  Daily  Argus 
(established  in  1869  as  the  San  Joaquin  Vculey 
Argus)  which  produced  the  Merced  Evening 
Sun,  and  one  m  1925  between  that  daily  and 
the  Merced  Morning  Star. 

The  Modesto  Bee  was  founded  in  1868  as  the 
weekly  Tuolomne  City  News,  which  became 


the  Stanislaus  County  News  in  1870.  In  1884 
The  Daily  News  was  com. 

The  Napa  Register  began  publication  in 
1863  as  the  weekly  Napa  Valley  Register, 
which  became  the  daily  Napa  Register  in  1872. 

Oroville  Mercury  Register  was  first 
printed  in  1873. 

The  Petaluma  Argus-Courier  originated  in 
1855. 

The  Redding  Record  Searchlight  was 
established  in  1852. 

The  Sacramento  Daily  Bee,  founded  in 
1857,  became  The  Sacramento  Bee  in  1908. 

The  Sacramento  Union  began  publication 
in  1851  as  a  daily. 

Stdinas  Calimrnian  is  the  product  of  the 
1942  merger  of  the  Weekly  County  Post, 
founded  in  1928,  and  the  Index-Journal.  The 
Index-Journal  was  the  result  of  the  merger  of 
the  Salinas  City  Weekly  Index,  founds  in 
1871.  and  the  Salinas  Journal,  which  begw 
publication  as  the  weekly  Salinas  Democrat  in 

The  Sun  of  San  Bemadino  was  first  printed 
in  1873. 

The  San  Diego  Union  was  founded  in  1868 
as  a  weekly  and  began  daily  publication  in 
1871. 

The  San  Jose  Mercury  News  was  foimded  in 
1851  as  the  Weekly  Visitor,  which  became  the 
Daily  Mercury  in  1872.  The  City  Item,  found¬ 
ed  in  1883,  b^ame  the  Daily  News  in  18^, 
and  was  bought  by  the  Daily  Mercury  in  1942. 

Son  Luis  Obispo  County  Telegram- 
Tribune  began  publication  in  1869. 

San  Rafael  Independent-Journal  is  the 
product  of  the  1948  merger  of  the  Marin  Jour¬ 
nal,  established  in  1861  as  a  weekly,  and  the 
daily  Ind^endent,  established  in  1900. 

Santa  Barbara  News-Press  was  founded  in 
1855  as  the  weekly  Gazette,  became  the  daily 
Press  in  1872,  and  has  been  known  as  the  San¬ 
ta  Barbara  News-Press  since  1932. 


WPREAiwnrs  Proud 


To  salute  success  in 
American  business. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was 
already  59  years  old  when  the 
National  Federation  of  Indepen¬ 
dent  Business  (NFIB)  was 
founded  in  1941  However, 
Editor  &  Publisher  is  an  excel¬ 
lent  example  of  NFIB’s  basic 
purpose  in  action. 

NFIB  was  founded  on  one 
basic  belief:  It  is  a  basic  and 
fundamental  right  of  all  Ameri¬ 
cans  to  own  and  operate  inde¬ 
pendent  businesses,  to  market 
their  products  or  services,  and 
to  earn  a  fair  profit.  These  inde¬ 
pendent  businesses  are  the 
backbone  of  our  national  econ¬ 
omy  and  a  driving  force  behind 
our  growth  and  development  as 
a  nation.  Without  them,  America 
wouldn't  be  America. 

Our  only  reason  for  existing 
at  NFIB  is  to  work  to  protect  the 
right  of  all  Americans  to  follow 


in  the  footsteps  of  successful 
businesses  such  as  Editor  & 
Publisher— to  build  a  business, 
to  provide  a  valuable  service,  to 
grow  and  prosper  and  reap  the 
benefits  of  their  hard  work.  We 
are  always  proud  to  salute  suc¬ 
cess  in  American  business. 
We’re  especially  proud  to  salute 
the  too  years  of  success  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  magazme. 
This  is  the  kind  of  business  suc¬ 
cess  that  made  America  great 
and  will  keep  America  great. 


National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business 


6(K)  Maryland  Ave.,  S.W. 
Wa.shington.  D  C.  2(K)24 


Santa  Cruz  Sentinel  began  publication  as 
the  weekly  Pacific  Sentinel  in  1856,  and 
became  the  daily  Sonto  Cruz  Sentinel  in  1884. 

Santa  Maria  Times  was  founded  in  1882  as  a 
weekly,  and  began  daily  publication  in  1918. 

The  Press  Democrat  was  founded  as  the 
weekly  Sonoma  Democrat  in  1857,  became  the 
semi-weekly  Santa  Rosa  Press  Democrat  in 
1897,  and  began  daily  publication  as  The  Press 
Democrat  in  1901. 

The  Sonora  Union  Democrat  was  founded 
as  a  weekly  in  1854,  and  began  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  1956. 

The  Tulare  Advance-Register  and  Times 
began  as  the  weekly  Tulare  Register  in  1882, 
became  a  daily  in  1^7,  and  was  ^t  pubUshed 
under  the  name  Advance-Register  in  1926. 

Ukiah  Daily  Journal  was  first  printed  in 
1864. 

The  Vallejo  Times-Herald  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1875. 

Visalia  Times-Delta,  founded  in  1859  as  the 
Tulare  County  Record  and  Fresno  Examiner, 
became  the  Visalia  Morning  Delta  and  ac¬ 
quired  The  Visalia  Sun,  a  weekly,  in  1860. 
Meanwhile,  the  Tulare  Times  began  weekly 
publication,  becoming  a  daily  in  1890.  In  1928 
the  Tulare  Times  and  the  Visalia  Morning 
Delta  merged  to  become  the  Visalia  Times- 
Delta. 

The  Watsonville  Register-Pajaronian  and 
Sun  is  the  result  of  consolidations  which 
merged  the  identities  of  the  following  news¬ 
papers:  The  Evening  Pajaronian,  est^lished 
m  1868;  The  Transcript,l&ter  The  Watsonville 
Regist^,  established  in  1876;  and  The  Morn¬ 
ing  Sun,  established  in  1937. 

The  Daily  Democrat  was  founded  in  1857  as 
the  weekly  Yolo  Democrat,  and  began  daily 

Eublication  in  1877  as  The  Woodland  Daily 
democrat. 


COLORADO 


The  Durango  Herald  was  established  in 
1881  as  a  daily. 

Fort  Collins  Coloradoan  was  founded  in 
1873  as  a  weekly,  later  known  as  the  Larimer 
County  Express  and  the  Express  Courier.  It 
began  daily  publication  as  the  Fort  Collins 
Coloradoan,  becoming  The  Coloradoan  in 
1980. 

Fort  Morgan  Times  was  established  in  1884 
as  a  daily,  and  beran  daily  publication  in  1885. 

Greeley  Daily  Tribune  &  Republican  was 
first  printed  in  1870. 

The  Leadville  Herald-Democrat  originated 
in  1879. 

Longmont  Daily  Times-Call  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1871. 

Loveland  Daily  Reporter-Herald,  founded 
as  the  weekly  Loveland  Reporter  in  1880, 
boiwht  The  Herald  and  became  Loveland  Dai¬ 
ly  Reporter-Herald  in  1922. 

The  Salida  Mountain  Mail  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1880  as  a  daily. 

Pueblo  Chieftain  was  founded  as  the  week¬ 
ly  Colorado  Chiej^in  in  1868.  It  began  daily 
publication  in  1872. 

The  Trinidad  Chronicle-News  first 
appeared  in  1877. 


CONNECTICUT 


The  Ansonia  Sentinel  was  established  in 
1871. 

The  Bristol  Press,  founded  in  1871  as  a 
weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1916. 

The  News-Times  was  founded  in  1865  as 
The  Danbury  News,  published  weekly,  and 
began  daly  publication  as  The  Danbury  Eve- 
ning  News  in  1883. 

Greenwich  Time,  founded  in  1861  as  the 
weekly  Greenwich  Observer,  was  purchased 
by  The  Greenwich  Graphic,  a  weekfy  founded 
in  1883.  The  Greenwich  Graphic  b^ame  the 
daily  Greenmch  Time  in  1937. 
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Hartford  Courant,  founded  as  the  weekly 
Connecticut  Courant  in  1764,  became  the  dai¬ 
ly  Daily  Courant  in  1837. 

Manchester  Herald,  founded  in  1881  as  the 
weekly  Manchester  Saturday  Herald,  became 
the  daily  Manchester  Herald  in  1914. 

Meriden  Record-Journal  began  publication 
as  the  weekly  Meriden  Weekly  Visitor, 
becomiiv  The  Meriden  Daily  Republican  in 
1868.  Tne  publication  was  renamed  The 
Meriden  Record  in  1899,  and  took  the  name 
Record-Journal  in  1977. 

The  Middletown  Press  was  first  printed  in 
1884. 

The  Herald  of  New  Britain  was  established 
in  1880. 

The  New  Hsven  Journal-Courier,  founded 
in  1755  as  the  weekly  Connecticut  Gazette, 
susMnded  publication  in  1764,  was  revived  in 
1765,  and  in  1767  was  absorbed  into  the  weekly 
Connecticut  Journal  and  New  Haven  Post- 
Boy,  which  produced  the  Weekly  Connecticut 
Journal.  The  Journal  merged  in  1848  with 
The  Daily  Morning  Courier  to  become  the 
Morning  Journal  and  Courier  and,  in  1898, 
the  Journal-Courier. 

New  Haven  Register,  established  in  1812  as 
the  weekly  Columbian  Register,  began  daily 
publication  in  1846.  The  name  was  changed  to 
the  New  Haven  Evening  Register  in  1875,  and 
to  The  New  Haven  Register  in  1961. 

The  Day  of  New  London  began  publication 
in  1881  as  a  daily. 

The  Hour  of  Norfolk  was  first  printed  in 
1871. 

Norwich  Bulletin  was  established  in  1791. 

Stamford’s  The  Advocate,  founded  as  The 
Intelligencer,  a  weekly,  in  1829,  became  The 
Daily  Advocate  in  18^. 

The  Register,  established  in  1874  as  the 
weekly  Woolcottville  Register,  became  the 
daily  Torrington  Evening  Register  in  1889. 

7ne  Chronicle  of  Willimantic  originated  in 
1877. 


DELAWARE 


The  Morninif  News  of  Wilmington  was 
founded  as  a  daily  in  1880. 

The  Wilmington  Evening  Journal  is  the 
product  of  the  merger  of  the  Ev^  Evening, 
founded  in  1871,  and  the  Evening  Journal, 
founded  in  1888.  This  consolidation  in  1933 
produced  the  Journal  Every  Evening,  which 
became  the  Evening  Journal  in  1960. 


FLORIDA 


Fort  Myers  News-Press  is  the  product  of 
the  1931  merger  of  the  Fort  Myers  Press, 
established  as  a  weekly  in  1884  and  published 
daily  beginning  in  1911,  and  the  Fort  Myers 
Tropical  News,  founded  in  1894. 

Gainesville  Sun’s  long  history  is  a  story  of 
mergers. The  weekly  Gainesville  Times, 
founded  in  1876,  and  the  weekly  Gainesville 
Sun,  established  in  1879,  mergtto  in  1980  to 
become  the  weekly  Sun  &  Bee,  which  began 
daily  publication  in  1883.  As  the  Daily  Bee  it 
merged  in  1889  with  two  other  papers: 
Alachua  Advocate,  founded  in  1880  an(^ub- 
lished  daily  as  of  1884;  and  Gainesville  Daily 
Record,  founded  in  1887.  The  result  of  this 
merger  was  the  Gainesville  Weekly  Sun, 
whicn  began  daily  publication  in  1890. 

The  (Jacksonville)  Florida  Times-Union  is 
the  product  of  the  1883  merger  of  the  weekly 
Florida  Union,  established  in  1864,  and  the 
Daily  Times,  founded  in  1881. 

Keu  West  Citizen  was  created  in  1879. 

Lake  City  Reporter  was  first  published  in 
1874. 

Leesburg  Commercial  was  founded  in  1875 
as  the  weekly  Sumter  County  Advance, 
becoming  the  Leesburg  Commercial  in  1876, 


and  The  Dailu  Commercial  in  1926.  The  namt' 
was  changed  back  to  the  Leesburg  Com¬ 
mercial  in  1976. 

Ocala  Star-Bannerwss  established  in  1866. 

St.  Petersburg  Times,  founded  in  1884  as 
the  weekly  West  Hillsbonmgh  Times,  became 
the  St.  Petersburg  Daily  Times  in  1912. 


GEORGIA 


Americus  Times-Recorder  was  first 
printed  in  1879. 

Athens  Banner-Herald  was  created  in 
1832. 

The  Atlanta  Constitution  was  founded  in 
1868. 

The  Atlanta  Journal  was  founded  in  1883. 

The  Augusta  Chronicle,  founded  in  1785  as 
The  Augusta  Gazette,  a  weekly,  became  The 
Avgusta  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  published 
daily,  in  1837. 

The  Columbus  Enquirer,  founded  in  1828 
as  a  weekly,  became  a  daily  in  1858. 

The  Columbus  Ledger,  established  in  1886 
as  a  weekly,  beg^  daily  publication  in  1887. 

Griffin  Daily  news  was  founded  as  a  daily 
newspaper  in  1872. 

La  Grange  Daily  News  wss  established  in 

1842. 

The  Lawrenceville  Gwinnett  Daily  News 
was  first  printed  in  1858. 

The  Macon  News  was  established  in  1884. 

The  Macon  Telegraph  first  appeared  in 
1826. 

Marietta  Daily  Journal,  founded  in  1866  as 
the  weekly  Marietta  Journal,  began  daily 
publication  in  1936. 

Rome  News-Tribune  is  the  result  of  the 
1923  merger  of  The  Rome  News,  established  in 
1919,  ana  The  Tribune-Herald,  established  in 

1843. 
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Savannah  Morning  News  beean  publica¬ 
tion  in  1850  as  Daily  Morning  News. 

The  Valdosta  Daily  Times,  founded  in  1867 
as  the  weekly  South  Georgia  Times,  began 
daily  publication  in  1905. 


HAWAII 


The  Honolulu  Advertiser,  founded  in  1856 
as  the  weekly  Pacific  Commercial  Advertiser, 
became  a  diuly  in  1882. 


IDAHO 


The  (Boise)  Idaho  Statesman,  founded  in 
1864  as  The  Idaho  Tri-Weekly  Statesman, 
became  The  Statesman,  a  daily,  in  1888. 

The  Post-Register  of  Idaho  Falls  was  first 
published  in  1880. 


ILLINOIS 


Alton  Telegraph  was  first  published  in 
1836. 

Aurora’srAe  Beacon-News  was  founded  in 
1846  as  the  daily  Aurora  Beacon. 

The  Belleville  News-Democrat  began 
publication  in  1858. 

The  Daily  Pantograph,  begun  in  1837  as 
The  Bloomington  Observer  and  McLean 
County  Advocate,  became  The  Whig,  a  week¬ 
ly,  in  1846,  and  The  Pantograph,  published 
(11^,  in  1857. 

Cairo  Evening  Citizen  orinnated  in  1859. 

TTie  Canton  Daily  Ledger  frst  appeared  in 
1849. 


Centralia  Sentinel,  founded  as  a  weekly  in 
18^,  began  daily  publication  in  1884. 

Champaign-Uroana  News  Gazette  is  the 
result  of  a  series  of  mergers.  In  1862  the  week¬ 
ly  Urbana  Union,  established  in  1852,  merged 
with  the  Central  Gazette,  founded  in  1858,  to 
form  The  Union  &  Gazette.  The  Champaign 
County  Gazette,  established  in  1869.  mer^ 
in  1919  with  the  Champaign  Daily  News, 
founded  in  1895,  to  form  the  Champaian 
News-Gazette.  The  Union  &  Gazette  and  tne 
Champaign  News-Gazette  merged  in  to  form 
the  Cnampaign-Urbana  News-Gazette. 

The  (Cmca^o)  DtUly  Calumet,  founded  in 
1881  as  the  daily  South  Chicago  Independent, 
became  the  Chicago  Daily  Calumet  in  1884. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  was  founded  in  1847 
as  a  da%. 

The  Crystal  Lake  Morning  Herald  was 
founded  in  1875  as  the  weekly  Nunda  Adver¬ 
tiser.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Crystal 
Lake  Herald  in  1908,  and  was  known  as  the 
Crystal  Lake  Morning  Herald  when  it  began 
dauy  publication  in  1978. 

Danville’s  The  Commercial-News  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1866. 

The  Decatur  Herald  and  Review  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  1931  merger  of  the  daily  Herald, 
founded  in  1880,  and  the  daily  Review,  founded 
in  1873. 

The  De  Kalb  Daily  Chronicle,  founded  in 
1879  as  the  weekly  De  Kalb  County  Chronicle, 
became  a  daily  in  1899. 

Dixon  Evening  Telegraph  was  established 
in  1851. 

Edwardsville  Intelligencer,  founded  in 
1858  as  the  weekly  Madison  Press,  became 
the  daily  Edtmrd^lle  Intelligencer  in  1868. 

The  Elgin  Courier-News  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1874. 

Freeport  Journal-Standard  began  publica¬ 
tion  as  the  weekly  Prairie  Democrat  in  1847, 
becoming  the  daily  Freeport  Bulletin  in  1919. 


Jacksonville  Journal  Courier,  founded  as 
the  weekly  Illinois  Patriot,  later  known  as  the 
Jacksonville  Journal,  became  the  Jackson¬ 
ville  Daily  Journal  in  1866. 

The  Joliet  Herald-News  first  appeared  in 
1839. 

Kankakee’s  The  Daily  Journal  dates  its  heri¬ 
tage  back  to  1853  with  the  founding  of  the 
Gazette.  The  Gazette  and  the  Evening  Demo¬ 
crat,  established  in  1885,  merged  in  1920  to 
form  the  Kankakee  Daily  News.  Meanwhile, 
the  Kankakee  Herald,  later  known  as  the 
Kankakee  Times,  was  founded  in  1865,  and 
began  daily  publication  in  1887.  In  1903  the 
name  was  changed  to  the  Kankakee  Republi¬ 
can.  1931  saw  the  merger  of  the  Kankakee 
Republican  and  the  Kankakee  Daily  News, 
producing  the  Kankakee  Re^blican-News, 
which  became  the  Kankakee  Daily  Journal  in 
1945. 

The  Daily  Record  of  Lawrenceville  was 
estalished  in  1847. 

Lincoln  Courier,  founded  in  1856  as  the 
weekly  Lincoln  Herald,  became  the  Daily 
News  in  1902. 

The  Litchfield  News-Herald  was  first 
printed  in  1856. 

Macomb  Daily  Journal  originated  in  1855. 

The  Daily  Dispatch  of  Moline  was  founded 
in  1878. 

Morris  Herald  was  first  published  in  1878. 

The  Mt.  Carmel  Daily  Republican- 
Register  is  the  result  of  the  1918  merger  of 
two  papers:  the  Mt.  Carmel  EveningReyister, 
founded  as  the  weekly  Mt.  Carmel  Register  in 
1839  which  went  daily  in  1900;  and  the  Mt. 
Carmel  Republican,  which  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1878  and  began  daily  publication  in 
1899. 

The  Mount  Vernon  Register-News  was 
founded  in  1870. 

The  (Ottawa)  Daily  Times,  founded  in  1844 


AU  that  is  CRAN®. . . 


Generations  of  American  consumers  have 
come  to  know  and  trust  the  quality  of  the 
Ocean  Spray®  line  of  cranberry  and  grape¬ 
fruit  products. . .  a  quality  and  trust  that 
have  made  Ocean  Spray®  products  a  staple 
on  any  Thanksgiving  table ...  a  quality  and 
trust  that  have  made  Ocean  Spray® 
America’s  top-selling  name  in  the  canned 
and  bottled  juice-drink  category. . .  eind  a 
quality  and  trust  that  are  deeply  \’alued  by 
each  grower  and  employee  of  the  Ocean 
Spray  cooperative. 

We  at  Ocean  Spray  believe  that  this  queillty 
and  trust  have  earned  us  a  unique  position 
that  sets  us  apart  not  onfy  from  other 
marketing  cooperatives,  but  also  any  other 
food  processor. 


Much  of  this  unique  position  is  ensured  by 
unique  trademark  such  as  CRANAPPLE® 
for  cranberry-apple  drink  and  CRAN  •  GRAPE?® 
for  grape-crcmbeny  drink  CRAN®  is  itself  a 
trademark  for  many  of  the  products  of 
Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc 

We  have  spent  much  time  and  energy  earn¬ 
ing  the  qu^ity  and  trust  of  our  consumers 
. . .  and  we  are  steadfastly  committed  to  main¬ 
tain  and  expand  upon  our  line  of  high  qual¬ 
ity,  refreshing  and  nutritious  products 

That  is  why  we  are  also  steadfastly  com¬ 
mitted  to  uphold  the  trademark  rights  of 
our  product  line  So  we  ask  you  to  remem¬ 
ber  what  generations  of  American  con¬ 
sumers  have  come  to  know  and  trust . . . 

All  that  is  cranberry  is  not  Ocean  Spray 
. . .  but  all  that  is  CRAN®  is 


Ocean  Spray.  Cron.  Cranapple.  Cran  •  Grape.  Crantcot  Cran  •  Raspberry.  Cranby.  CranOrange 
CranPrune.  Crantastic  Firehouse.  Mist  Kist  Mystic  Farms.  Paper  Bottle.  Fast  Break,  Sunfmit  Cran  Best 
Cran  Mix.  and  the  Ocean  Spray  logo  are  all  trademarks  of  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries,  Inc 
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as  the  weekly  Constitutionalist,  became  the 
Daily  Times  in  1877. 

Paris  Beacon-News  was  established  in  1848 
as  the  weekly  Prairie  Beacon,  and  became  the 
Paris  Daily  Beacon  in  1889. 

The  Paxton  Daily  Record  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1865. 

The  Pekin  Daily  Times  was  established  in 
1881. 

The  Peoria  Jounui/Stor  originated  in  1855. 

Pontiac’s  The  Daily  Leader  was  created  in 
1880. 

The  Quincy  Herald-Whig  is  the  result  of 
the  merger  of  The  Quincy  Herald,  founded  in 
1835  as  the  Bounty  Line  Register  and  pub¬ 
lished  daily  as  of  1850,  and  The  Whig-Journal, 
which  was  itself  the  product  of  the  merger  of 
The  Whig,  established  in  1838  and  pubushed 
daily  as  of  1852,  and  The  Quincy  Journal,  first 
published  in  1^. 

The  Argus  of  Rock  Island  began  publication 
in  1851. 

The  Shelbyville  Daily  Union,  founded  in 
1860  as  the  weekly  Shelbyville  Union,  began 
da%  publication  in  1887. 

7ne  State  Journal-Register  of  Springfield 
was  estalished  in  1831. 

Sterling’s  The  Daily  Gazette  originated  in 
1854. 

Streator  Times-Press,  founded  in  1873  as 
the  weekly  Free  Press,  became  the  daily 
Times-Press  in  1876. 

’The  Watseka  Daily  Times-Republic  was 
founded  in  1870  as  the  weekly  Onarga  Times 
became  the  Iroquois  Times  m  1871,  and  the 
Iroquois  County  Daily  Times  in  1939. 

The  News-Sun  of  Waukegan  was  estalished 
in  1897. 

Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel,  founded  in  1856 
as  the  weekly  Woodstock  Sentinel,  became  the 
Woodstock  Daily  Sentinel  in  1921. 


INDIANA 


The  Anderson  Herald  was  first  published  in 
1868. 

The  (Auburn)  Evening  Star,  founded  in 
1871  as  the  weekly  Auburn  Courier,  became 
the  daily  Evenirw  Star  in  1913. 

’The  Bicknell  Hnox  County  Daily  News  was 
founded  in  1878. 

The  Bloominrton  Herald-Telephone  first 
appeared  in  1877. 

ITie  Chesterton  Tribune^  established  as  a 
weekly  in  1884,  began  daily  publication  in 
1961. 

Columbia  City  Post  originated  in  1853. 

The  (Columbus)  Republic  was  founded  in 
1872. 

The  Crawfordsville  Journal-Review  is  the 
product  of  the  1929  merrer  of  The  Review, 
established  in  1841,  and  The  Journal,  founded 
in  1843. 

’The  Decatur  Daily  Democrat  was  founded 
as  the  weekly  Decofwr  Eagle,  later  known  as 
The  Decatur  Democrat;  it  began  publication  as 
The  Decatur  Daily  Democrat  in  1903. 

The  Evansville  Couriers  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1845,  became  The  Evansville  Daily 
Enquirer  in  18M,  and  The  Evansville  Courier 
in  1865. 

The  Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  1899  merger  of  The  Fort  Wayne 
Daily  Gazette,  estabushed  in  1863,  and  The 
Fort  Wayne  Journal,  founded  as  a  weekly  in 
1868. 

The  Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel  traces  its 
origin  to  The  Sentinel,  established  in  1833  and 
published  daily  as  of  1861.  The  Sentinel 
merg^  in  1865  with  the  local  Times  to  form 
the  Fort  Wayne  Times  and  Sentinel,  which 
became  known  as  The  Democrat,  then  The 
Sentinel  in  the  1870s.  The  Sentinel  combined 
in  1918  with  the  Fori  Wayne  Daily  News, 
established  in  1874,  to  produce  The  News- 
Sentinel. 

The  Goshen  News,  founded  in  1837  as  the 
weekly  Democrat,  became  the  daily  News 
Times  &  Democrat  in  1884. 


Huntington  Herald-Press  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1848. 

The  Indianapolis  News  was  founded  as  a 
da%  in  1869. 

The  Jeffersonville  Evening  News  was 
established  as  a  daily  in  1872. 


INDIANA 


The  Kokomo  Tribune  was  established  in 
1850. 

’The  Lafayette  Journal  and  Courier  is  the 
result  of  tne  1920  merger  of  the  weekly 
Courier,  founded  in  1825,  and  the  daily  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  was  founded  in  1829  as  the  weekly 
Free  Press  &  Commercial  Advertiser  and 
became  the  daily  Journal  in  1849. 

La  Porte  Heimd-Argus,  founded  in  1880  as 
the  weekly  Herald-Chronicle,  began  daily 
publication  later  that  year.  In  1900  the  name 
was  changed  to  La  Porte  Herald,  and  in  1924 
to  La  Poke  Herald-Argus  as  a  result  of  the 
combination  of  the  Herald  with  the  Argus 
Bulletin. 

The  Logansport  Pharos-Tribune  was 
establishes  as  the  weekly  Pharos  in  1844,  and 
begw  daily  publication  in  1874. 

The  Madison  Courier  first  appeared  in 
1837. 

The  Monticello  Herald-Journal  began 
publication  in  1862. 

Mount  Vernon  Democrat  originated  in 
1867. 

The  Courier-Times  of  New  Castle  was 
established  in  1841  as  the  weekly  New  Castle 
Courier,  and  began  daily  publication  in  1896. 
The  name  was  changed  to  tne  Daily  Times  and 
to  The  Courier-Times  in  1930. 

The  Pilot-News  of  Plymouth  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1851. 

Princeton  Daily  Clarion  was  founded  in 
1846. 

The  Richmond  Palladium-Item  originated 
in  1831. 

The  Rochester  Sentinel,  founded  in  1858  as 
a  weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1896. 

Rushville  Daily  Republican  was 
established  in  1831  as  the  weekly  Doq  Fennel 
Gazette,  and  became  the  daily  Republican  in 
1904. 

Seymour  Daily  Tribune  first  appeared  in 
1879. 

South  Bend  Tribune  began  publication  in 
1872. 

Vincennes  Sun-Commercial  was 
established  in  1804. 


Wabash  Plain  Dealer,  founded  in  1859  as  a 
weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1890. 

The  Warsaw  Times-Union,  begun  in  1854  as 
the  weekly  Northern  Indianaian,  became  the 
Warsaw  Daily  Times  in  1888. 

The  Washuigton  Times-Herald  was  first 
published  in  1867. 

The  News-Gazette  of  Winchester  origin¬ 
ated  in  1858. 


IOWA 


Ames  Daily  Tribune  was  established  in 
1867. 

Atlantic  News-Telegraph  first  appeared  in 
1871. 

The  Boone  News-Republican  began 
publication  in  1865. 

The  Hawk  Eye  of  Burlin^n  was  founded 
as  the  weekly  Wisconsin  Territorial  Gazette 
and  Hawk  Eye  in  1837,  and  became  the  daily 
Hawk  Eye  in  1855. 

Carrou  Daily  Times-Herald  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1868. 

The  Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  was  founded  as  a 
daily  in  1883. 

Ine  Centerville  lowegian  &  Citizen  was 
established  in  1864. 

Clinton  Herald  was  founded  in  1856. 

The  Daily  Nonpareil  of  Council  Bluffs 
be^  publication  as  a  weekly  in  1857  and 
switchM  to  daily  publication  in  1863. 

Creston  News-Advertiser,  founded  as  the 
weekly  Creston  Advertiser  in  1879,  began  dai¬ 
ly  ^blication  in  1881. 

'nie  Davenport  Quad-City  Times  was  first 
published  in  1855. 

The  Des  Moines  Register-Tribune  is  the 
result  of  the  1982  mer^r  of  the  Tribune  and 
the  Register,  which  originated  in  1848. 

’The  Dubuque  Telegraph  Herald  was  first 
published  as  the  Du  Buque  Visitor  in  1836, 
Decoming  the  Miners  Express  in  1841.  The 
Express  merged  with  tne  three  year-old 
Herald  in  1854  to  become  the  Daily  Ezmress 
and  Herald  which  combined  with  the  Dubuque 
Telegraph  (established  in  1877)  in  1901  to  pro¬ 
duce  the  Telegraph-Herald.  This  merged  with 
the  daily  Times  Journal  which  had  been 
founded  in  1906  resulting  in  the  daily  Tefe- 
graph-Herald  and  Times  Journal  in  1927.  The 
name  was  changed  to  Telegraph-Herald  in 
1935. 

The  Fairfield  Ledger,  founded  in  1849  as  a 
weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1920. 
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The  Metaenger  of  Fort  Dodge  began 
publication  in  18%. 

The  Daily  Democrat  of  Fort  Madison  was 
established  as  the  weekly  Fori  Madison 
Democrat,  and  began  daily  publication  in  1893. 

Iowa  City  Preaa-Citizen  is  the  result  of  the 
1920  me^r  of  the  following  weeklies:  Iowa 
Capitol  Reporter,  establish^  in  1841;  Iowa 
State  Press,  established  in  1898;  and  Iowa  City 
Citizen,  founded  in  1897. 

The  Keokuk  Daily  Gate  City  first  appeared 
in  1847. 

The  Marshalltown  Times-Republican  is  the 
result  of  the  1881  merger  of  the  weekly  Mar¬ 
shall  County  Times,  established  in  1853,  and 
The  Marshall  Republican,  founded  in  1875. 

The  Mason  City  Globe-Cfazette  originated  in 
1861. 

Mount  Pleasant  News  was  first  published 
in  1878. 

Muscatine  Journal  was  founded  as  the 
weekly  Bloomington  Herald,  becoming  the 
Muscatine  Journal  in  18S1  when  the  town's 
name  was  changed;  the  paper  began  daily 
publication  in  185S. 

The  Oelwein  Register  was  created  in  1881. 

Oskaloosa  Herald  was  established  in  1850. 

The  Ottumwa  Courier,  founded  as  the 
weekly  Desmoine  Courier,  later  the  Ottumwa 
Courier,  began  daily  publication  as  the  Eve- 
ning  Courier  in  1865. 

Perry  Dtuly  Chief,  established  in  1874  as 
the  weekly  Perry  Chief,  began  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  1894. 

The  Shenandoah  Sentinel  first  appeared  in 
1882. 

Sioux  City  Journal  was  founded  in  1870. 

The  Spencer  Daily  Reporter  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1874. 

Waterloo  Courier  began  publication  in 
1858. 

The  Daily  Freeman-Journal  originated  in 
1847. 


KANSAS 


Abilene  Reflector-Chronicle  is  the  result  of 
the  1942  mercer  of  the  weekly  Chronicle, 
founded  in  1873,  and  the  daily  Reflector, 
founded  in  1888. 

Arkansas  City  Traveler  was  established  in 
1870. 

Atchison  Daily  Globe  began  publication  in 
1877. 

Beloit  Daily  Call  originated  as  the  weekly 
Democrat  in  1872  and  began  publication  as  the 
Daily  Call  in  1901. 

The  Clay  Center  Dispatch  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1873,  and  began  daily  publication  in 
1903. 

The  Coffeyville  Journal,  established  as  the 
weekly  Coffeyville  Journal  in  1875,  began 
publication  as  The  Coffeyville  Daily  Journal 
m  1893. 

The  Columbus  Daily  Advocate  was 
established  in  1874. 

The  Council  Grove  Republican  originated 
in  1872. 

The  El  Dorado  Times  was  founded  in  1882. 
The  Fort  Scott  Tribune  is  the  product  of  the 
1904  merger  of  The  Monitor,  founded  in  1862, 
and  The  Tribune,  founded  in  1884. 

Great  Bend  Tribune  first  appeared  in  1876. 

The  Hutchinson  News  was  established  as  a 
daily  in  1872. 

Independence  Daily  Reporter  was  founded 
as  the  daily  Morning  Reporter  in  1881. 

lola  Register,  founded  in  1867  as  the  weekly 
Neosho  Valley  Register,  became  the  daily  loia 
Rmister  in  1897. 

The  Daily  Union  of  Junction  City  was 
founded  in  1^1  as  the  weekly  Smoky  Hill  and 
Republican  Weekly,  and  began  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  1896. 

The  Tiller  &  Toiler  of  Larned  was  created 
in  1879. 


The  LawTence  Journal-World  was  founded 
in  1854. 

The  Leavenworth  Times  originated  in 
1857. 

Newton  Kansan  was  established  in  1872. 

Olathe’s  The  Daily  News  of  Johnson  Coun- 
is  the  product  of  the  1960  merger  of  The 
Olathe  Mirror,  founded  in  1861,  snaThe  John¬ 
son  County  Democrat,  founded  in  1921. 

The  Parsons  Sun,  founded  in  1871  as  a 
weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1880. 

The  Sauna  Journal  began  publication  in 
1871. 

Topeka  Capital  Journal  is  the  result  of  the 
1980  merger  of  The  Topeka  Daily  Capital, 
founded  in  1879,  and  the  Topeka  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  was  founded  in  1873  as  the  Tomka 
Blade,  became  known  as  the  Kansas  State 
Journal  in  1879  and  the  State  Journal  in  1885. 

The  Wichita  Eagle-Beacon  is  the  product 
of  the  1960  merger  of  the  Wichita  E^le  and 
the  Wichita  Beacon,  both  established  in  1872. 

Winfield  Daily  Courier  first  appeared  in 
1871. 


KENTUCKY 


The  Bowling  Green  Park  City  Daily  News 
was  founded  in  1854. 

The  Advocate-Messenger  of  Danville  is  the 
product  of  the  1940  merger  of  the  Daily 
Messenger  and  the  Kentucky  Advocate,  which 
was  established  in  1865  as  a  weekly  and  began 
da%  publication  in  1911. 

The  Glasgow  Times  originated  in  1865. 

The  Ho^insville  Kentucky  New  Era, 
founded  in  1869,  began  dily  publication  in 
1888. 

Lexington  Herald-Leader  is  the  result  of 
the  1983  combination  of  the  A.  M.  daily  Lexing¬ 
ton  Herald,  founded  in  1896,  and  the  P.M. 
da^  Kentucky  Leader,  established  in  1888. 

the  Courier  Journal  is  the  result  of  the 
1868  merger  of  the  Louisville  Morning 
Courier,  founded  in  1844,  and  The  Louisville 
Journal,  established  in  1830. 

The  Louisville  Times  first  appeared  in  1884 
as  a  dailv. 

The  Murray  Ledger  and  Times,  founded  in 
1879  as  the  weekly  Calloway  Times,  became 
the  daily  Ledger  and  Times  in  1947. 

Owensboro  Messenger  and  Inquirer  re¬ 
sulted  from  1929  merger  of  the  Daily  Messen¬ 
ger,  product  of  the  1880  merger  of  the 
Examiner,  founded  in  1874,  and  the  Messen¬ 
ger,  founded  in  1877,  with  the  Inquirer,  which 
had  been  founded  in  1884. 

The  Richmond  Register  was  established  in 
1808. 

The  Winchester  Sun,  founded  in  1878  as  the 
weekly  Smooth  Coon,  began  daily  pubication 
as  The  Winchester  News  in  1908,  and  was  re¬ 
named  The  Winchester  Sun  in  1912. 


LOUISIANA 


Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk  was  founded 
along  with  the  Wely  Town  Talk  in  1883.  After 
many  short  suspensions  and  nerous  changes  in 
publication  frequency,  daily  resumed  daily 
publication  in  1895. 

The  Baton  Rouge  Advocate  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1842  as  the  daily  Democratic- Aavocate, 
later  bought  by  the  daily  Baton  Rouge  Times. 
In  1907  the  Times  merged  with  the  State  to 
become  the  State-Times. 

Houma  Daily  Courier  originated  in  1878. 

The  Daily  Advisor  of  Lafayette  first 
appeared  in  1865. 

Minden  Press-Herald  was  established  in 
1848. 

The  Daily  Review  of  Morgan  City  is  the 
descendant  of  the  Attakapas  Register,  found¬ 
ed  in  1857.  The  name  was  changed  to  the  Mor¬ 
gan  City  Review  in  1878,  and  began  per¬ 
manent  daily  publication  in  1963. 

The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Orleans  is  the 
product  of  the  merger  of  The  Picayune, 
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established  in  1837,  and  The  New  Orleans 
Times  which  had  been  founded  in  1863  and  had 
absorbed  The  Democrat,  founded  in  1875,  in 
1881.  The  Picayune  and  the  Times-Democrat 
merged  in  1914  to  become  The  Times- 
Picayune. 

The  States-Item  is  the  result  of  the  1958 
merger  of  the  New  Orleans  Item,  founded  in 
1873,  and  the  Daily  States,  founded  in  1877. 


MAINE 


Kennebec  Journal  of  Augusta  was  founded 
in  1825  as  a  weekly,  and  began  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  1870. 

Journal  Tribune  is  the  product  of  the  1977 
merger  of  the  twice-weekly  Sanford  Tribune 
and  the  Biddeford-Saco  Journal,  which  had 
been  founded  in  1845  as  the  weekly  Union  and 
Journal,  began  publication  in  1884  as  the  Bid- 
deford  Daily  Journal,  and  became  the  Bidde- 
ford-Saco  Journal  in  1954. 

Lewiston  Journal,  established  in  1847  as 
the  Leiviston  Falls  Weekly  Journal,  became 
the  daily  Lewiston  Evening  Journal  in  1861. 

The  Portland  Evening  Express  originated 
as  a  daily  in  1882. 

Portland  Press-Herald  first  appeared  in 
1862. 


MARYLAND 


The  Capital  of  Annapolis  was  established  in 
1884. 

The  Baltimore  News- American  is  the  result 
of  the  merger  of  the  News,  founded  in  1872, 
and  the  American,  founded  in  1773. 

The  Sun  of  Baltimore  has  been  published 
daily  since  its  inception  in  1837. 

The  Cumberland  News  was  established  in 
1870. 

The  Star-Democrat  of  Easton  first 
appeared  in  1799. 

The  News  of  Frederick  began  publication  in 
1883  as  a  daily. 

The  Morning  Herald  of  Hagerstown  began 
publication  in  1873. 

Hagerstown’s  The  Daily  Mail  originated  in 
1828. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


The  Boston  Globe  was  founded  in  1872  as  a 
daily. 

The  Boston  Herald  traces  its  heritage  to 
the  Advertiser,  founded  in  1813,  which  had  in 
turn  absorbed  the  Independent  Chronicle, 
established  in  1768.  The  American  began 
publication  in  1904  and  ac(}uired  the  Advertis¬ 
er  in  1917  and  the  Record  in  1921.  Meanwhile, 
the  Boston  Herald  was  founded  in  1846  and 
merged  with  the  Boston  Traveler,  founded  in 
182^  in  1912.  The  Herald  Traveler  and  the 
Record  American  were  combined  in  1972,  and 
renamed  the  Boston  Herald  American  in 
1976. 

The  Enterprise  of  Brockton  was  founded  in 
1880  as  a  daily- 

The  Fall  River  Herald-News  was 
established  in  1877. 

Fitch  burg-Leominster  Sentinel  and  Advo¬ 
cate  is  the  result  of  the  1973  merger  of  the 
Leominster  Enterprise,  founded  in  1873  as  a 
weekly  and  published  daily  as  of  1875,  and 
Fitchburg  Sentinel,  founded  in  1938  as  a  week¬ 
ly  and  published  daily  as  of  1873. 

The  Gardner  News  was  first  published  in 
1869. 

The  Gloucester  Daily  Times  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1856. 

The  Greenfield  Recorder  was  established  in 
1792  as  the  Impartial  Intelligencer,  and 


underwent  many  names  changes  before 
becoming  the  Gazette  &  Courier  in  1841.  Daily 
publication  began  in  1898  and  the  paper 
assumed  its  present  name  in  1964. 

The  Gazette  of  Haverhill  was  created  in 
1821. 

The  Holyoke  Transcript-Telegram  was 
founded  in  1849  as  the  weel^  Hampden  Free¬ 
man,  later  the  Holyoke  Transcript,  which 
began  daily  publication  in  1882. 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  was  founded  in 
1867. 

The  Sun  of  Lowell  originated  in  1878. 

The  Lynn  Daily  Evening  Item  was  first 
published  in  1877. 

Medford  Daily  Mercury,  founded  in  1880  as 
the  weekly  Me^ord  Mercury,  became  the 
Medford  Daily  Evening  Mercury  in  1927. 

The  Standard-Times  of  New  Bedford  was 
founded  in  1850. 


The  Transcript  of  North  Adams  was  first 
published  in  1843. 

Daily  Hampshire  Gazette  of  Northampton 
is  the  result  of  the  1858  merger  of  the  weekly 
Hampshire  Gazette,  founded  in  1786,  and  tm 
weeuy  Northamp^  Courier.  Daily  publica¬ 
tion  beran  in  18W. 

The  Berkshire  Eagle  of  Pittsfield  was 
established  in  Stockbridge  as  the  Western  Star 
in  1789,  and  be<»me  Tne  Berkshire  County 
Eagle  upon  moving  to  Pittsfield.  The 
Ber^hire  Evening  Eagle  began  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  1892. 

The  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy  first 
appeared  in  1837. 

The  Salem  Evening  News  began  publica¬ 
tion  as  a  daily  in  1880. 

The  Springfield  Daily  News  was 
established  in  1880  as  the  tri-weekly  Penny 
News,  and  became  the  DaUy  News  later  that 
year. 


THE  ALABAMA  JOURNAL  I 
AND  THE  ADVERTISER  j 
ARE  BREAKING  NEW 
GROUND  EVERY  DAY  AS  ! 

ALABAMA’S  FASTEST 
GROWING  NEWSPAPERS 


Clrcutatton  Cmwth  (In  Percentage) 

The  Alabama  Journal  and  The  Advertiser  (Combined  Dally)  3.41% 

The  Alabama  Journal  and  Advertiser  (Sunday)  7.31% 


We're  a  growing  newspaper  In  a  growing  market.  Crow  with  us. 
For  more  Information,  contact  us  at  (205)262-161 1. 


The  AIcJkutui  Journal  And  ThaAitperttaar 

Alabama's  Capital  City  Newspapers 
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The  Springfield  Republican  was  founded  as 
a  weekly  in  1824  and  became  the  Springfield 
Daily  Republican  in  1844. 

The  Springfield  Union  has  been  published 
dailv  since  ite  inception  in  1864. 

Taunton  Daily  Gazette,  founded  in  1821  as 
the  weekly  Old  Colony  Reporter,  became  the 
Taunton  Daily  Gazette  in  1848. 

The  News-tribune  of  Waltham  originated 
in  1862. 

Worcester  Telegram  was  established  in 
1884  as  the  weekly  Worcester  Sunday  Tele- 
oram,  and  beran  daily  publication  as  the 
Worcester  Dai^  Telegram  in  1886. 


MICHIGAN 


Manistee  News-Advocate  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1894. 

Marshall  Evening  Chronicle  was 
established  in  1879  as  the  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Herald  Leader  of  Menominee  was 
founded  in  1867. 

Midland DaUg  News,  founded  in  1858  as  the 
weekly  Midland  Sentinel,  became  known  as 
the  Midland  Rej^blican  in  1881,  and  begw 
publication  as  tne  Midland  Daily  News  in 
1937. 

Monroe  Evening  News  was  established  in 
1825. 

The  Macomb  Daily  of  Mount  Clemens  ori¬ 
ginated  in  1860. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  Morning  Sun  was  first 
published  in  1864. 

The  Muskegon  Chronicle  was  created  in 
1857. 


The  Ann  Arbor  News,  founded  in  1835  as 
the  weekly  Michigan  Argus,  later  The  Ann 
Arbor  Democrat,  became  the  Ann  Arbor  Dai¬ 
ly  Argus  in  1898. 

The  Bay  City  Times  was  founded  in  1873  as 
the  daily  Bay  City  Tribune. 

The  Pioneer  of  Big  Rapids  was  created  in 
1862  and  began  daily  publication  in  1914. 

Cadillac  News  was  founded  in  1872  as  the 
weekly  Clam  Lake  News,  known  as  the  Cadil¬ 
lac  News  as  of  1877  when  the  town  was  re¬ 
named.  Daily  publication  began  in  1901. 

Cheboygan  Daily  Tribune  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1875. 

Detroit  Free  Press  first  appeared  in  1835  as 
the  Detroit  Daily  Free  Press. 

The  Detroit  News  was  established  in  1873 
as  The  Evening  News,  published  daily. 

The  Flint  Journal  oegan  publication  in 
1876. 

The  Daily  News  of  Greenville  originated  in 
1856. 

The  Hillsdale  Daily  News  was  established 
in  1^. 

The  Ionia  Sentinel-Standard  first  appeared 
in  1866. 

Jackson  Citizen  Patriot,  founded  in  1837  as 
the  weekly  Jacksonburg  Sentinel,  later 
became  known  as  the  Jackson  Weekly  Citizen, 
and  began  publication  as  the  Jackson  Daily 
Citizen  in  1865. 

Kalamazoo  Gazette  was  founded  as  a  daily 
newspaper  in  1837. 

Lansing  State  Journal  was  created  in  1855. 

The  Ludington  News  was  first  published  in 
1883. 


The  Argus-Press  of  Owosso  is  the  result  of 
the  1916  merger  of  The  Press  American, 
founded  in  1854  as  The  Owosso  American,  and 
The  Eveninq  Argus,  founded  as  a  daily  in  1892. 

Petosky  News-Review,  establish^  in  1875 
as  the  weekly  Emmet  County  Democrat,  later 
known  as  tne  Northern  Michigan  Review, 
became  the  daily  Petosky  News-Review  in 
1953. 

The  Pontiac  Oakland  Press,  founded  in 
1843  as  the  weekly  Oakland  County  Gazette, 
began  daily  publication  when  merged  with  the 
Pontiac  Press  in  1902. 

Saginaw  News  first  appeared  in  1859. 

The  Evening  News  of  ^ult  Ste.  Marie  was 
established  in  1879. 

The  Herald-Palladium  of  St.  Joseph  is  the 
result  of  the  merger  of  two  newspa^rs:  the 
St.  Joseph  Herald,  which  had  been  founded  as 
The  Traveler  and  Herald,  a  weekly,  in  1877, 
and  merged  with  the  St.  Joseph  Press  in  1916 
producing  The  Herald-Press-,  and  The  Daily 
Palladium,  which  had  been  founded  1868  as  a 
weekly,  converted  to  daily  publication  in  1886, 
and  absorbed  The  Evening  News  in  1904  to 
become  The  News-Palladium. 

Sturgis  Journal,  founded  in  1859  as  the 
Weekly  Republican,  became  known  as  the 
weekly  Sturgis  Journal  in  1861,  and  began 
daily  publication  in  1917. 

MINNESOTA 


The  Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch,  established 
in  1881  as  the  weekly  Dispatch,  became  the 
Brainerd  Daily  Dispatch  in  1883. 


on  your  four  quarter-centuries  of  service 

The  Observer-Reporter  celebrated  seven  quarter-centuries  of 
continuous  publication  Aug.  15,  1983,  with  publication  of  its 

ANNIVERSARY 
edition  _ 


Reporter 

WASHINGTON,  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Duluth  News-Tribune  &  Herald  is  the 
result  of  the  combination  of  three  newspapers: 
the  Duluth  Evening  Herald,  founded  m  1883; 
and  the  Duluth  Tribune  and  Duluth  News, 
which  merged  to  form  the  Duluth  News- 
Tribune  in  1892.  The  News-Tribune  was  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Herald  in  1929,  and  the  two 
combined  in  1982  to  form  the  News-Tribune  & 
Herald. 

The  Fairmont  Sentinel  was  established  in 
1874  as  the  weel^  Martin  County  Sentinel, 
and  became  the  Fairmont  Daily  Sentinel  in 
1901. 

The  Fergus  Falls  Daily  Journal  was  first 
published  in  1873. 

The  Marshall  Independent  was  created  in 
1873. 

Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  is  the  result 
of  the  1982  combination  of  the  Star,  founded  in 
1878,  and  the  Tribune,  established  in  1867. 

The  Owatonna  People’s  Press  was  founded 
as  a  weekly  in  1873  and  began  daily  publication 
in  1916. 

The  Red  W'ing  Republican-Eagle  was  first 
published  in  1857. 

Rochester  Post-Bulletin  is  the  result  of  the 
1925  merger  of  the  weekly  Bulletin  and  the 
weekly  Ctfw  Post,  founded,  in  1859. 

St.  Paul  Dispatch  began  daily  publication 
in  1868. 

St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  was  founded  in  1849 
as  the  weekly  Minnesota  Pioneer,  and  became 
The  Daily  Minnesota  Pioneer  in  1854. 

Stillwater  Gazette  was  established  in  1870 
as  a  weekly,  and  began  daily  publication  in 
1883. 

Winona  Daily  News  was  first  published  in 
1872. 

Worthington  Daily  Globe,  founded  in  1872 
as  the  weekly  Western  Advance,  later  the 
Worthington  Globe,  became  the  Worthington 
Daily  Globe  in  1940. 


MISSISSIPPI 


The  Daily  Herald  was  established  in  1884  as 
The  Biloxi  Herald,  published  weekly.  It 
became  known  as  The  Daily  Herald  in  1898. 

The  Brookhaven  Daily  Leader  vf  as  founded 
in  1883  as  the  weekly  Leader  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  daily  as  of  1968. 

The  Clarksdale  Press  Register,  founded  in 
1865  as  The  Coahomian,  a  weekly,  became 
known  as  The  Delta  Register  in  1890.  The 
Register  became  The  Clarksville  Daily  Regis¬ 
ter  in  1908  and  merged  with  The  Clarksville 
Daily  Press  to  become  the  Press  Register  in 
1949. 

The  Commercial  Dispatch  of  Columbus, 
founded  as  the  weekly  Dispatch  in  1879, 
became  The  Commercial  in  1894,  and  The 
Commercal  Dispatch,  published  daily,  in 
1922. 

The  Greenville  Delta  Democrat-Times  was 
created  in  1868. 

The  Daily  Sentinel-Star  of  Grenada  first 
appeared  in  1854. 

Jackson’s  The  Clarion-Ledger  originated  in 
1837. 

Natchez  Democrat  was  first  published  in 
1863. 

The  Oxford  Eagle  was  established  in  1867. 

The  Tupelo  Northeast  Mississippi  Daily 
Journal,  founded  in  1870  as  the  weeluy  Tupelo 
Journal,  began  publication  as  the  Tupelo  Dai¬ 
ly  Journal  in  1936. 

Vicksburg  Evening  Post  was  founded  in 
1883  as  a  daily  newspaper. 


MISSOURI 


Carrollton  Daily  Democrat  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1881. 

Carthage  Press,  founded  in  1872  as  the 
weekly  People’s  Press,  became  the  weekly 
Carthage  Press  in  1881  and  the  daily  Carthage 
Evening  Press  in  1885. 
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The  Chillicothe  Coiutitution-Tribune  is  the 
result  of  the  1928  mermr  of  the  Chillicothe 
Constitution,  published  weekly  beginning  in 
1861  and  daily  as  of  1888,  and  the  Chillicothe 
Tribune,  founded  as  a  weekly  in  1866  and  pub¬ 
lished  daily  in  1881. 

The  Dexter  Daily  Statesman  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1875  as  a  weekly,  and  began  daily 
publication  in  1973. 

Hannibal  Courier-Post,  founded  in  1832  as 
the  Missouri  Courier,  merged  with  the  Han¬ 
nibal  Gazette  in  18^,  with  the  Hannibal 
Messenger  in  1863,  and  with  the  Evening  Post 
in  1885  to  become  the  Courier-Post  in  1891;  it 
absorbed  the  Hannibal  Morning  Journal  in 
1918. 

The  Festus  Jefferson  County  Demo¬ 
crat-Rocket  originated  in  1866. 

Kansas  City  Star  began  publication  as  a 
daily  in  1880. 

Kansas  City  Times  was  established  in  1868 
as  a  daily. 

The  Democrat-News  of  Marshall  was 
founded  in  1879  as  the  Daily  News,  and  com¬ 
bined  with  the  Salina  County  Democrat  in 
1889  to  become  The  Democrat-News. 

The  Maryville  Daily  Forum,  founded  in 
1869  as  the  weekly  Nodaway  Democrat, 
became  the  Maryville  Democrat-Forum  in 
1910,  and  took  the  name  Maryville  Daily 
Forum  in  1929. 

Mexico  Ledger,  founded  in  1855  as  the 
weekly  The  Missouri  Ledger  and  renamed  the 
Mexico  Weekly  Ledger  in  1876,  began  daily 

?ublication  as  the  Mexico  Evening  Ledger  in 

886. 

The  Moberly  Monitor  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1869  and  merged  with  the  Enter¬ 
prise  m  1874  to  become  the  Enterp^e  and 
Monitor.  The  Monitor-Index  and  Democrat 
was  bom  in  1919  with  the  acquisition  of  the 
Index  and  in  1925  it  absorbed  the  Democrat. 

The  Nevada  Herald  was  established  in  1878 
as  the  weekly  Nevada  Ledger,  becoming  the 
weekly  Nevada  Herald  in  1899. 

The  Nevada  Daily  Mail  was  established  as 
the  Southwest  Daily  Mail  in  1883,  and  re¬ 
named  The  Nevada  Daily  Mail  in  1918. 
RoUa  Daily  News  first  appeared  in  1875. 
The  St.  Joseph  Gazette  was  founded  in  1845. 
The  St.  Joseph  News-Press  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1879. 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  was  established 
in  1852. 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  is  the  result  of  the 
merger  in  1878  of  the  Evening  Dispatch  and 
the  Evening  Post. 

The  Sedalia  Democrat,  established  in  1868 
as  the  weekly  Sedalia  Democrat,  became  the 
Sedalia  Daily  Democrat  in  1871. 

The  Trenton  Republican-Times  was  found¬ 
ed  as  the  weekly  Republican  News  in  1864, 
and  became  the  daily  Republican-Times  in 
1881. 

The  Warrensburg  Star-Journal  first 
appeared  in  1865. 


MONTANA 


The  Montana  Standard  of  Butte  was  first 
published  in  1876. 

The  Helena  Independent  Record  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  1943  merger  of  two  newspapers:  the 
Independent,  established  in  1874;  and  The 
Herald,  which  had  been  established  The 
Radiator,  a  weekly,  in  1865  and  had  become 
The  Herald  in  1867. 

The  Livii^ton  Enterprise  began  publica¬ 
tion  as  the  Daily  Enterprise  in  1883. 

The  Missoula  MMMUuan  originated  in  1873. 


NEBRASKA 

Columbus  Telegram  was  first  published  in 
1879. 

The  Falls  City  Journal  was  created  in  1867. 


Fremont  Tribune,  established  in  1868  as  a 
weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1883. 

The  Grand  Island/m/eMndenf  was  founded 
in  1870  as  the  weekly  Platte  Valley 
Independent,  and  became  the  Grand  Island 
Daily  Independent  in  1884. 

Lincoln  Journal,  founded  as  the  weekly 
Nebraska  Commonwealth  in  1867,  became 
known  as  the  Nebraska  State  Journal  in  1^9 
and  began  daily  publication  in  1870. 

Nebraska  City  News-Press  is  the  result  of 
the  1925  merger  of  the  News,  founded  in  1854, 
and  the  Press,  which  was  founded  as  a  weekly 
in  1858  and  began  daily  publication  in  18^. 

The  North  Platte  Telegraph  was  founded  in 
1881. 

Omaha  World-Herald  is  the  result  of  the 
1889  purchase  of  the  Daily  Herald, 
established  in  1865,  by  the  Daily  World, 
established  in  1885. 


NEVADA 


The  Carson  City  Nevada  Appeal  began 
publication  as  a  dauy  in  1865. 

Elko  Daily  Free  Press,  founded  in  1883  as 
The  Free  Press,  published  weekly,  became  the 
Elko  Daily  Free  Press  in  the  30s. 

Reno  Gazette-Journal  is  the  product  of  the 
1983  merger  of  the  Nevada  State  Journal, 
first  published  in  1870,  and  the  Reno  Gazette, 
established  in  1876. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Concord  Monitor  was  first  published  in 
1808. 

The  Dover  Foster’s  Democrat  was  bom  in 
1873. 


The  Keene  Sentinel  was  established  in 
1799. 

The  Union  Leader  of  Manchester  was 
founded  as  the  Manchester  Daily  Union  in 
1863. 

Nashua  Telegraph,  established  in  1832  as 
the  weekly  New  Hampshire  Telegraph, 
became  the  Daily  Telegraph  in  1869. 


NEW  JERSEY 


Asbury  Park  Press  was  established  in 
1879. 

The  Press  of  Atlantic  City  was  first  printed 
in  1872. 

Bridgeton  Evening  News  was  founded  as  a 
d^  in  1879. 

7ne  Courier-News  of  Bridgewater,  founded 
in  18W  as  The  Camden  Courier-Post  origin¬ 
ated  in  1875. 

The  Daily  Journal  of  Elizabeth  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1779  as  the  weekly  New  Jersey  Journal, 
and  became  the  Elizaoeth  Daily  Journal  in 
1890. 

The  Jersey  Journal  of  Jersey  City  was  bom 
in  1%7. 

The  Millville  Daily,  founded  as  The  Millyil- 
le  Republican,  a  weekly,  became  The  Millville 
Daily  Republican  in  the  early  19008. 

The  Star-Leiher  was  first  ^nted  in  1832. 

The  Home  News  of  New  Brunswick  was 
founded  as  a  daily  in  1879. 

The  Newton  New  Jersey  Herald, 
established  in  1829  as  a  weekly,  began  daily 
publication  in  1970. 

The  Herald  News  of  Passaic  is  the  result  of 
the  merger  of  The  Herald,  founded  in  1872, 
and  The  Passaic  Daily  News,  founded  in  1877. 

The  Evening  News,  became  the  Plainfield 
Daily  Press  in  188T  the  Plainfield  Conner  in 
18»1  and  the  Plainfield  Courier-News  in  1894. 


PLEASE... 

DON’  EU_INA_E  _HE 
and  M’s. 

ft  confuses  people. 

So  when  you  use  our  name,  always  be  sure  to  use  the  TM  with  it. 
Like  this:  Network  Mail™ .  That  way  everyone  will  know  that  you 
are  referring  to  Advo-System’s  brand  of  national  direct  mail — the 
unique  direct  media  program  that  reaches  more  than  40  million 
households  in  the  top  200  United  States  markets  every  month. 

Which  is  why  we  called  it  Network  Mail™  in  the  first  place. 
Nothing  confusing  about  that.  So  please  help  us  keep  it  that  way 
by  respecting  our  trademark,  and  not  using  it  as  a  generic  term. 

Remember,  there’s  only  one  NETWOW^ilA/t™  brand. So 
don’t  eliminate  the  TM. 


ADVO-SYSTEU,  ,»c 

239  Service  Road  West 
Hartford,  Connecticut  061 01 
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The  IkulyReguter  of  Red  Bank  was  born  in 

1878. 

The  Salem  Today’s  Sunbeam  is  the  result  of 
the  1972  merger  of  three  weeklies:  the 
Messenger,  founded  in  1819,  later  the  Nation¬ 
al  Standard-,  the  South  Jerseyman,  which 
merged  with  the  Standard  in  1904;  and  the 
Sal^  Sunbeam,  founded  in  1844. 

The  Tom’s  River  Ocean  County  Times- 
Observer  was  created  in  1850. 

Trenton  Times  was  established  in  1882. 

The  Dispatch  of  Union  City  was  first 
printed  in  1873. 

Vineland  Times  Journal  is  the  result  of  the 
1942  meiwr  of  the  Vineland  Evening  Jour¬ 
nal,  established  as  a  daily  in  1875,  and  the 
Evening  Times  Weekly,  founded  in  1925  as  a 
weekly  and  published  daily  as  of  1927. 


NEW  MEXICO 


Albuqueraue  Journal,  founded  in  1880  as 
the  Daily  Journal,  became  the  Journal- 
Democrat  in  1890  and  was  renamed  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1906. 

Doming  Headlight  begw  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  in  1^1  and  d^y  publication  in  1978. 

The  Las  Vegas  Optic  was  founded  as  a  daily 
in  1879. 

Raton  Range  originated  in  1881. 

The  New  Mexican  of  Santa  Fe  was  first 
published  in  1849. 


NEW  YORK 

The  Albany  Knickerbocker  News  first 
appeared  in  1843. 

The  Albany  Times-Union  originated  in 
1856. 

The  Recorder  of  Amsterdam,  founded  in 
1833  as  the  weekly  Mohawk  Gazette,  later  the 
Intelligencer  and  The  Recorder,  b^ame  the 
daily  Amsterdam  Daily  Democrat  in  1879. 

7ne  Daily  News  of  Batavia  was  established 
in  1878  as  the  Daily  Morning  News. 

The  Sun  Bulletin  of  Binghamton  was  first 
printed  in  1822. 

The  Buffalo  News  was  founded  as  a  daily  in 
1880. 

The  Daily  Messenger  of  Canandsuma  was 
first  printed  as  the  weekly  Ontario  wzette. 

The  Catskill  Daily  Mail  was  founded  in 

1879. 

The  Leader  of  Coming  originated  in  1846. 

Cortland  Standard  was  first  published  in 
1867. 

The  Leader  of  Coming  was  founded  in  1854 
as  the  weekly  Coming  Democrat,  and  became 
the  daily  Evening  Leader  in  1903. 

The  Dunkirk  Evening  Observer  began 
publication  as  a  daily  in  1882. 

Elmira  Star-Gazette  is  the  product  of  the 


Star,  founded  in  1888,  and  the  Gazette, 
established  in  1829. 

The  Evening  Tribune  of  Homell  was  found¬ 
ed  as  the  daily  Evening  Tribune  Times  in 
1851. 

The  Hudson  Register-Star,  founded  in  1785 
as  the  weekly  Hudson  Gazette,  became  the 
daily  Hudson  Register  in  1866  and  the  Regis¬ 
ter-Star  in  1953. 

The  Ithaca  Journal  was  established  in 
1815,  became  The  Ithaca  Journal  in  1823,  and 
begm  daiy  publication  in  1870. 

Kingston’s  The  Daily  Freeman  was  first 
published  in  1871. 

The  Lockport  Union-Sun  &  Journal  was 
created  in  1^1. 

New  York  Post  was  founded  in  1801  as  the 
daily  New  York  Evenina  Post. 

The  New  York  Times  began  publication  as  a 
daily  in  1851. 

Tne  Newburgh  Evening  News  was 
established  in  1885. 

Niagara  Gazette  was  first  printed  in  1854. 

The  Rockland  Journal-News  of  Nyack  is 
the  result  of  the  1932  merger  of  the  Nyack 
Journal,  whcih  was  founds  as  a  weekly  in 
1850  and  began  daily  publication  in  1889,  and 
the  Nyack  Daily  News,  founded  in  1915. 

The  Ogdensburg  Advance-News  was  first 
printed  in  1830. 

The  Journal  of  Ogdensburg  was  bom  in 
1855. 

The  Olean  Times-Herald  is  the  result  of  the 
1932  merger  of  the  Olean  Times,  which  was 
founded  as  a  weekly  in  1860  and  began  daily 
publication  shortly  thereafter,  and  the  Olean 
Herald. 

The  Ossinging  Citizen  Register  was 
established  in  1840. 

The  Palladium-Times  of  Oswego  is  the  dai¬ 
ly  product  of  the  1925  merger  of  the  weekly 
Oeweao  Palladium,  founded  in  1819,  and  the 
weekly  Osweao  Times,  founded  in  1845. 

The  PlattsDurgh  Press-Republican  is  the 
result  of  the  1942  merger  of  the  Republican, 
founded  in  1811,  and  the  press,  founded  in 
1894. 

The  Tri-State  Gazette  of  Port  Jervis  was 
established  in  1850  as  the  weekly  Tri-States 
Union,  and  began  publication  as  the  Port  Jer¬ 
vis  Daily  Union  in  1873. 

Poughke^ie  Journal,  founded  in  1785  as 
the  weekly  Country  Journal  and  Poughkeep¬ 
sie  Advertiser,  became  the  daily  Poughkeepsie 
Journal  in  1789. 

The  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle, 
founded  in  1828  as  the  weekly  Balance,  began 
daily  publication  as  the  Democrat  &  Chronicle 

The  Rome  Daily  Sentinel,  founded  in  1821 
as  the  weekly  Rome  Republican,  and  renamed 
the  Democratic  Sentinel  in  1838,  became  the 
Rome  Daily  Sentinel  in  1852. 

Salamanca  Press,  founded  in  1867  as  the 
weekly  Cattaraugus  Republican,  became  the 
daily  Salamanca  Republican-Press  in  1904. 


The  Saratoga  Springs  Saratogian-Tri- 
County  News  first  appeared  in  18M. 

Syracuse  Herald-Journal  is  the  result  of 
the  1939  merger  of  the  Evening  Herald, 
foimded  in  1877  as  a  daily,  and  the  Onondaga 
Journal,  which  was  founded  in  1826  as  a  week- 
ly,  been  daily  publication  in  1844,  and  merged 
with  The  Telegram  and  Sunday  American  in 
1925. 

The  Post-Standard  of  Syracuse  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  1899  merger  of  The  Standard, 
established  1829  as  a  daily,  and  The  Post, 
founded  as  a  daily  in  1894. 

Tonawanda  News,  founded  in  1880  as  the 
Daily  News,  became  The  evening  News  in  1893 
and  was  renamed  the  Tonaimnda  News  in 
1954. 

Watertown  Daily  Times,  founded  in  1850  as 
the  The  Utica  Press  was  bom  in  1822. 
Weekly  Petformer,  oecame  the  Watertown 
Daily  Times  in  1861. 

Wellsville  Daily  Reporter  was  founded  in 

1880. 

The  Yonkers  Herald  Statesman  was 
first  published  in  1883. 


NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  Citizen  of  Asheville,  founded  in  1870  as 
The  North  Carolina  Citizen,  a  weekly, 
became  The  Citizen,  a  daily,  in  1885. 

Fayetteville  Observer  was  first  printed  in 
1816. 

The  Gastonia  Gazette  originated  in  1880. 

The  Daily  Reflector  of  Greenville  was 
founded  in  1882  as  the  weekly  Eastern  Reflec¬ 
tor  and  became  The  Daily  Reflector  in  1894. 

The  High  Point  Enterprise  first  appeared 
in  1884. 

Kinston  Daily  Free  Press  was  established 
as  a  daily  in  1882. 

The  Dispatch  of  Lexington,  founded  in  1882 
as  The  Davidson  Dispatch,  a  weekly,  began 
da^  publication  in  1^. 

Tne  Robesonian  of  Lumberton  was  founded 
in  1870. 

The  Enquirer-Journal  is  the  result  of  the 
1965  merger  of  The  Monroe  Enquirer,  found¬ 
ed  in  1873^  and  The  Monroe  Journal,  founded 
in  1894. 

The  News  Herald  of  Morgantown  was  bom 
in  18^. 

The  Sun-Journal  of  New  Bern  first 
appeared  in  1876. 

The  Observer-News-Enterprise  of  Newton 
was  founded  in  1879. 

The  News  &  Observer  of  Raleigh  was  first 
printed  in  1865. 

Statesville  Record  &  Landmark  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1874. 

Wilmington  Morning  Star  was  established 
as  a  daily  in  1867. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA 


TheBismark  Tribune,  founded  in  1873  as  a 
weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1881. 

Dickinson  Press  originated  in  18^. 

The  Fargo  Forum,  munded  in  1878  as  the 
semi-weekly  Fargo  Republican,  became  The 
Daily  Argus  in  1879  and  The  Fargo  Forum  in 
1891. 

Grand  Forks  Herald  first  appeared  in  1879. 

The  Minot  Daily  News  was  established  in 
1884. 

The  Wahpeton  Daily  News  was  bom  in 
1880. 


OHIO 


Akron  Beacon  Journal,  founded  in  1839  as 
the  weekly  Summit  Beacon,  became  the 
Akron  Daily  Beacon  in  1869. 
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Ashland  Times-Gazette  was  first  published 
in  1850. 

Bellevue  Gazette  was  founded  in  1867. 

The  Daily  Sentinel-Tribune  of  Bowling 
Green  is  the  result  of  the  1906  mei^r  of  the 
Evening  Tribune  and  The  Sentinel,  founded  as 
a  weekly  in  1867  and  published  daily  beginning 
in  1890. 

The  Repository  of  Canton,  founded  in  1815 
as  the  weekly  Ohio  R^siUriy,  later  the  Can¬ 
ton  Repository  and  Republican,  became  the 
Canton  Daily  Repository  in  1878. 

The  Daily  Standard  oi  Celina  originated  in 
1848. 

The  Geauga  Times  Leader  of  Chardon  was 
established  in  1874  as  the  weekly  Geajwa  Re- 
j^blican,  and  was  published  as  The  Geauga 
Times  Leader  daily  beginning  in  1966. 

Chillicothe  Gazette  was  founded  in  1800  as 
the  weekly  Freeman's  Joumal/Chillicothe 
Advertiser,  becoming  the  daily  News  Adver- 
tiserlGazette  in  1938. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  was  established 
in  1839  with  the  merger  of  the  weekly  Adver¬ 
tiser  and  the  weekly  Journal^  the  resultant 
Enquirer  began  daily  publication  in  1841. 

The  Cincinnati  Post,  founded  in  1881  as 
The  Penny  P^er,  a  weekly,  be^an  daily 
publication  as  Tne  Cincinnati  Post  m  1890. 

The  Circleville  Herald  was  established  in 
1883. 

The  Plain  Dealer  of  Cleveland  was  first 
printed  in  1831  as  the  weekly  Cleveland 
Advertiser,  and  began  daily  publication  as  The 
Plain  Dealer  in  11&5. 

The  Columbus  Dispatch  was  bom  in  1871. 

The  Delaware  Gazette,  founded  in  1818  as 
the  weekly  Olentangu  Gazette,  begw  daily 
publication  as  The  Delaware  Gazette  in  1898. 

Delphos  Daily  Herald  was  first  printed  in 
1869. 

The  Evening  Review  of  East  Liverpool  ori¬ 
ginated  in  1879. 

The  Chronicle-Telegram  of  Elyria  was 
founded  in  1829. 

Fairborn  Daily  Herald,  established  in  1866 
as  the  weekly  Bulletin,  became  the  Fairborn 
Daily  Herald  in  1951. 

The  Courier  of  Findlay  was  first  printed  in 
1829. 

The  Review  Times  of  Fostoria  was 
established  in  1860. 

Fremont’s  The  News-Messenger  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1856. 

Gallipolis  Daily  Tribune  was  first  printed 
in  1872. 

The  Greenville  Daily  Advocate  originated 
in  1883. 

The  Hillsboro  Press  Gazette  first  appeared 
in  1818. 

The  Ironton  Tribune  was  established  in 
1880. 

The  Kent  Record-Courier  was  founded  in 
1833. 

The  Lake  County  Telegraph  was  bom  in 

1822. 

The  Lancaster  Eagle-Gazette  was  first 
published  in  1807. 

The  Lima  News  is  the  result  of  the  1920 
mercer  of  the  Lima  Daily  News,  founded  in 
1897,  and  the  Daily  Times  Democrat,  founded 
in  \Et2  as  the  weekly  Democratic  Times. 

Logan  Daily  News  was  established  in  1842. 

The  Madison  Press  of  London,  established 
in  1842  as  The  London  Times  &  Madison 
County  Democrat,  began  daily  publication  as 
The  Madison  Press  in  1961. 

Lorain’s  The  Journal  was  first  printed  in 
1879. 

The  Marietta  Times  was  established  in 
1864. 

The  Marion  Star  began  publication  in  1877 
as  The  Daily  Pebble,  and  was  renamed  The 
Star  later  that  year. 

Marysville  Journal-Tribune  was  created  in 
1848. 

The  Evening  Independent  of  Massillon  was 
founded  in  1863  as  the  weekly  Massillon 
Independent,  and  became  Tne  Evening 
Independent,  published  daily,  in  1889. 


The  Medina  County  Gazette  be^:an  publica¬ 
tion  as  the  weekly  Ohio  Free  Press  in  1^,  and 
began  daily  pubhcation  in  1964  as  The  Gazette 
Lmder  Post. 

Mount  Vernon  News  was  first  printed  in 
1838. 

The  Napoleon  Northwest  Signal  is  the  re¬ 
sult  of  the  1961  merger  of  The  North  West, 
founded  as  a  weekly  m  1852,  and  the  Henry 
County  Signal,  published  weekly  beginning  in 
1865. 

The  Advocate  of  Newark,  founded  in  1820 
as  a  weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1882. 

Norwalk  Reactor  was  established  in  1830 
as  the  weekly  Huron  Reflector,  later  the  Nor¬ 
walk  Rector,  and  became  the  Norwalk  Dai¬ 
ly  Reflector  in  1882. 

The  Piqua  Daily  CaU  was  established  in 
1833. 

The  Port  Clinton  News-Herald  is  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  the  merger  of  the  News,  founded  in  1865, 
and  the  Herald,  founded  in  1887. 

Sandusky  Register  originated  in  1822. 

Springfield  News-Sun  is  the  result  of  the 
1928  memr  of  the  News,  established  in  1817, 
and  the  Sun,  established  in  1894. 

The  Herald  Star  is  the  result  of  the  1897 
merger  of  The  Western  Herald,  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1806,  and  the  Steubenville  Daily 
Herald,  founded  in  1847. 

The  Advertiser-Tribune  of  Tiffin  first 
appeared  in  1832. 

The  Blade  of  Toledo,  established  in  1835  as 
a  weekly,  begw  daily  publication  in  1848. 

Urbana  Daily  Citizen  was  first  printed  in 
1838. 

The  Tribune  Chronicle  of  Warren  was  first 
published  as  The  Trump  of  Fame,  a  weekly;  as 
the  Western  Reserve  Chronicle  it  merged  with 
The  Western  Reserve  Transcript  in  1853and 
began  daily  publication  as  The  Warren  Daily 
Chronicle  m  1883. 

The  Washington  Court  House  Record- 
Herald,  founded  as  the  daily  Fayette  County 
Herald  in  1858,  merged  with  the  Record  Re¬ 
publican  to  bemme  the  daily  Record-Herald 
m  1937. 

Wilmington  News  Journal  is  the  result  of 
the  1915  meiwr  of  the  Clinton  Republican,  a 
weekly  founoM  in  1838,  and  the  Wilmington 
Journal,  founded  as  a  weekly  in  1868. 

The  Daily  Gazette  of  Xema  began  weekly 
publication  as  the  Xenia  Gazette  in  1868,  and 
was  published  daily  starting  in  1881. 

The  Youngstown  Vindicator,  founded  in 
1869  as  the  weekly  Mahoning  Vindicator, 
became  the  daily  Youngstown  Vindicator  in 
1889. 

The  Times  Recorder  of  Zanesville  origiri- 
ated  in  1865. 


OREGON 


Albany  Democrat-Herald  was  established 
in  1859. 


The  Daily  Tidings  of  Ashland  was 
established  as  a  weekly  in  1876,  uid  began 
duly  publication  in  1919. 

The  Daily  Aslorian,  founded  in  1873  as  The 
Astorian,  a  weekly,  became  The  Daily  Asto- 
rian  in  1876. 

The  Baker  Democrat-Herald  is  the  product 
of  the  1929  memr  of  the  daily  Baker  Herald 
and  the  daily  Morning  Democrat,  which  had 
been  founded  as  the  weekly  Bedrock  Demo¬ 
crat  in  1870. 

The  World  of  Coos  Bay  was  first  printed  in 
1878. 

Corvallis  Gazette  Times  is  the  result  of  the 
1909  merger  of  the  weekly  Corvallis  Gazette, 
founded  in  1862,  and  the  weekly  Corvallis 
Times,  founded  in  1888. 

Eugene  Register-Guard  was  founded  in 
1867  as  the  weekly  Eugene  City  Guard,  and 
became  the  Eugene  Daily  Guard  in  1891. 

The  Oregon  City  Enterprise-Courier  was 
created  in  1866. 

The  Pendleton  Bast  Oregonian  was 
established  in  1875. 

The  Oregonian  of  Portland  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1850,  and  began  daily  publication  in 
1861. 

The  News  Review  of  Roseburc  was 
established  in  1867  as  the  Umpqua  Ensign, 
and  became  the  daily  Roseburg  Review  in 
1888. 

The  Salem  Statesman-Journal  is  the  result 
of  the  1980  memr  of  the  Capital  Journal  and 
The  Oregon  Statesman,  which  had  been 
establish^  as  a  weekly  in  1851  and  began  daily 
publication  in  1868. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Morning  Call  of  Allentown  was  found¬ 
ed  in  1883  as  the  weekly  Critic.  It  became  the 
daily  Morning  Call  in  1^. 

Altoona  Mirror  was  established  in  1874  as 
the  daily  Evening  Mirror. 

Beaver  Coun^  Times  was  created  in  1874. 

Bedford  Daily  Gazette  first  appeared  in 
1805. 

The  Globe-Times  of  Bethlehem  was 
established  in  1867. 

The  Bradford  Era  first  appeared  in  1877. 

Butler  Eagle  was  founded  in  1869. 

The  Evening  Sentinel  of  Carlisle  was  cre¬ 
ated  in  1881. 

Chambersburg’s  Public  Opinion  originated 
as  a  weekly  in  1869,  and  began  daily  publica¬ 
tion  in  1901. 

Delaware  County  Times  of  Chester  was 
created  in  1876. 

Doylestown’s  The  Daily  IntelUgencer  was 
established  in  1804. 

The  Courier  Express  of  Du  Bois  began 
publication  as  a  daily  in  1879. 

The  Express  of  Easton  was  founded  in  1855 
as  the  Easton  Daily  Express. 


Moving  into  our 
secrond  century 


••• 


For  more  than  100  years,  The  Morning  Call  has 
been  serving  Pennsylvania's  important  Lehigh  Valley. 
Today,  as  the  area's  leading  newspaper,  we  still  strive 
to  better  serve  our  readers.. .Better  news  and  finance 
reporting.  Better  design.  Better  features.  Better  classi¬ 
fied  section.  Better  advertising  opportunities. 

More  than  740  people  are  involved  in  producing 
The  Morning  Call  every  day... we're  Idoking  forward  to 
an  even  better  secoTid  century. 
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The  Newt-Herald  of  Franklin  was  first 
printed  in  1876. 

Greenville  Record-Argut  originated  in 
1840. 

Harrisburg’s  The  Patriot  was  founded  in 
1854. 

Today’s  Spirit  of  Hatboro  was  created  in  1873. 

Huntingdon’s  The  Daily  News  was 
establishedin  1874  as  the  weekly  Local  News; 
it  became  The  Daily  News  in  1922. 

Indiana’s  Gazette  first  apj^ared  in  1880. 

The  Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat,  found¬ 
ed  in  18M  as  the  weekly  Cambria  Tribune, 
became  the  Daily  Tribune  in  1873. 

Leader-Times  of  Kittanning  originated  in 
1872. 

Lancaster  New  Era  was  first  published  in 
1877  as  the  Daily  New  Era,  becoming  the 
Lancaster  New  Era  in  1923. 

The  Lsncsister  I ntelligencer-Joumal  is  the 
result  of  the  1928  merger  of  the  weekly 
Lancaster  Journal,  founds  in  1794,  and  the 
Lancaster  Intelligencer,  which  had  been 
founded  in  1799  as  the  weekly  Lancaster 
Intelligencer  &  Weekly  Advertiser  and  had 
been  published  daily  since  1864. 

The  Reporter  of  Lansdale,  founded  as  the 
weekly  Lansdale  Reporter  in  1870,  became  the 
daily  North  Penn  Reporter  in  1927,  and  The 
Reporter  in  1979. 

The  Daily  News  of  Lebanon  was  founded  as 
a  daily  in  1872. 

Lenighton’s  The  Times-News  was 
established  as  the  Daily  Times  in  1883. 

Express  of  Lock  Haven  began  publication  in 
1882. 

McKeesport’s  News  first  appeared  in  1884. 

Monon^diela’s  The  Daily  Herald,  founded 
in  1846  as  the  weekly  Daily  Republican, 
merged  with  the  Heraid  American  in  1957  to 
become  The  Daily  Herald. 

New  Castle  News  was  founded  as  the  Daily 
City  News  in  1880. 


The  Times  Herald  of  Norristown,  founded 
as  the  weekly  Norristown  Gazette  in  1799, 
became  the  Daily  Herald  in  1869. 

Oil  City’s  The  Derrick  was  established  in 
1871  as  tne  Daily  Derrick. 

The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1829 

Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  founded  in  1786 
as  the  weeldy  Pittsburgh  Gazette,  became  The 
Daily  Pittsburgh  Gazette  in  1833. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  was  first  published  in 
1884  as  the  Evening  Penny  Press,  and  was 
renamed  The  Pittsburgh  Press  in  1888. 

Pottsville  Republican  was  created  in  1884. 

The  Spirit  oi  Punxatawney,  which  began 
publication  as  the  weekly  Mahoning  Valley 
Spirit  in  1873,  began  daily  publication  as  The 
Punxatawney  Spirit  in  1906. 

The  Free  Press  of  Quakertown,  founded  in 
1881  as  the  weekly  Quakertown  Free  Press, 
became  The  Daily  Free  Press  in  1955. 

Reading  Times  began  publication  in  1858  as 
the  Reading  Daily  Times. 

Reading  Eagle  was  established  in  1868  as 
the  Reading  Daily  Eagle. 

The  Scranton  Times,  estabhshed  in  1855  as 
The  Spirit  of  the  Valley,  became  The  Daily 
Times  in  1870. 

The  Scranton  Tribune  was  founded  in  1856 
as  the  Scranton  Weekly  Republican,  became 
the  daily  Scranton  Republican  in  1867  and  was 
renamed  the  Scranton  Tribune  in  1915. 

Sharon’s  The  Herald,  founded  in  18^  as  a 
weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1909. 

Shenandoah  Evening  Herald  was 
established  in  1870. 

The  Daily  Item  of  Sunbuiw  was  founded 
before  1850  as  the  Northumoerland  Demo¬ 
crat,  later  renamed  The  Sunbury  American;  it 
became  The  Sunbury  Daily  in  1872. 

The  Titusville  Herald  was  founded  as  a  dai¬ 
ly  in  1865. 


The  Daily  Review  of  Towanda  began 
publication  in  1879. 

Tyrone  Daily  Herald  was  founded  as  the 
weeldy  Tyrone  Herald  in  1867,  and  spawned 
the  Tyrone  Daily  herald  in  1887. 

The  Washington  Observer-Reporter, 
founded  in  1808  as  The  Reporter,  published 
weekly,  became  The  Daily  Reporter  in  1876. 

Waynesboro’s  Record  Herald  first 
appeal^  in  1847. 

The  West  Chester  Daily  Local  News  was 
founded  in  1872. 

The  Wilkes-Barre  Times  Leader  first 
appeared  in  1879. 

Williamsport  Sun-Gazette  was  established 
in  1801. 

The  York  Dispatch  originated  in  1876. 

York  Daily  Record  was  founded  in  1795. 


RHODE  ISLAND 


The  Newport  Daily  News  was  established 
in  1W6. 

The  Journal  of  Providence  was  created  in 
1829. 

The  Westerly  Sun,  founded  in  1851  as  the 
weekly  Literary  Echo,  renamed  The  Nar- 
ragansett  Weekly  in  1858,  began  daily  publica¬ 
tion  as  The  Westerly  Sun  in  1893. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 


Aiken  Standard,  founded  in  1867  as  the 
weekly  Aiken  Press,  became  the  daily  Aiken 
Standard  and  Review  in  1952. 

Charleston’s  The  News  and  Courier  began 
publication  in  1803. 

The  Greenville  News  was  established  as  a 
di^  in  1874. 

Greenville  Piedmont  is  the  result  of  the 
1907  merger  of  The  Mountaineer,  a  weekly 
founded  in  1829,  and  The  Greenville  Daily 
Herald  founded  m  1902. 

Orangeburg’s  The  Times  &  Democrat, 
founded  in  1881  as  a  weekly,  began  daily 
publication  in  1936. 

The  Rock  Hill  Evening  Herald,  established 
in  1871  as  The  Lantern,  a  weekly,  later  re¬ 
named  The  Rock  Hill  Herald,  became  the  dai¬ 
ly  Evening  Herald  in  1911. 

Orangeburg’s  The  Times  and  Democrat 
begpi  publication  in  1881. 

Evening  Herald  of  Rockhill  originated  in 
1877. 

Spartanburg  Herald-Journal,  founded  in 
1844  as  The  Journal,  a  weekly. 

Union  Daily  Times  was  estaolished  in  1850. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Brookings  Daily  Register  first  appeared  in 
1881. 

Pioneer-Times  of  Deadwood  was 
established  in  1876.  The  Call  first  appeared  in 
1894. 

Mitchell’s  Republic  was  first  published  in 
1883. 

The  Rapid  City  Journal,  founded  in  1878  as 
The  Black  Hills  Journal,  published  weekly, 
became  the  Daily  Capital  Journal  of  Pierre 
originated  in  1881. 

Rapid  City  Daily  Journal  in  1886. 

Yankton  Daily  Press  &  Dakotan,  founded 
in  1861  as  the  Weekly  Dakotian,  became  the 
daily  Press  and  Dakotian  jn  1875. 


TENNESSEE 


The  Daily  Post-Athenian  is  the  product  of 
the  1925  merger  of  the  Athens  Post,  founded 


It’s  a 

FACT 

we’re  mighty 
proud  of!!! 

More  than  seven  out  of  every  10  adults  in 
Topeka,  Kansas,  wake  up  every  day  with 
their  Topeka  Capital-Journal! 

The  Topeka  Capital- Journal  ranks  6th 
nationally  among  Morning  Newspapers  in 
metropolitan  area  penetration  .  .  .  and  7th 
on  Sunday!  (1982-83  SRDS  Circulation 
Analysis). 

This  means  there’s  only  a  handful  of  other 
markets  throughout  the  United  States  with 
a  higher  percentage  of  people  subscribing 
to  the  metro  daily  than  in  Topeka. 

Our  subscribers  and  readers  benefit  from  the  news  and  advertising  .  .  .  our  adver¬ 
tisers  benefit  from  the  high  percentage  of  readers  and  subscribers  .  .  . 

what  more  can  we  say! 

The  Topeka* 

^Capital -Journal 

Morning  and  Sunday  616  Jefferson  St.  Topeka,  KS  66607 

1-913-295-1111 
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as  a  weekly  in  1848,  and  the  Athenian,  a  week¬ 
ly  founded  in  1882. 

The  Chattanooga  Times  was  founded  as  a 
daily  in  1869. 

The  Leaf-Chronicle  of  Clarksville,  is  the 
result  of  the  1890  merger  of  the  weekly  Clark¬ 
sville  Chronicle  founded  in  1808,  and  The 
Tobacco  Leaf,  a  weekly  founded  in  1869.  The 
Paper  was  known  as  The  Evening  Tobacco 
Leaf  Chronicle. 

Tne  Cleveland  Banner,  founded  as  a  weekly 
in  1854,  began  daily  publication  in  1922. 

The  Dyersburg  State  Gazette,  founded  in 
1865  as  a  weekly,  began  daily  publication  in 
1928. 

The  Greeneville  Sun  was  established  in 
1879. 

The  Jackson  Sun  first  apmared  in  1848. 

The  Knoxville  Journal  is  tne  product  of  the 
1886  merger  of  The  Chronicle,  a  daily  which 
had  been  founded  in  1839  as  The  Whig,  and  The 
Journal,  a  weekly  founded  in  1885. 

The  Etaily  Times  of  Maryville  originated  in 
1883. 

The  Commercial  Appeal  began  publication 
as  the  weekly  Western  Worlaana  Memvhis 
Banner  of  the  Constitution,  a  weekly  wnich 
was  renamed  The  Memphis  Appeal  in  1840 
and  published  daily  as  of  1847.  In  1894  the 
Appeal  was  consolidated  with  The  Avalanche, 
founded  in  1867,  and  The  Memphis  Com¬ 
mercial,  established  in  1889,  to  produce  The 
Commercial  Appeal. 

Murfreesboro’s  Daily  News  Journal  was 
created  in  1849. 

Nashville  Banner  was  founded  in  1876  as  a 
weekly,  and  began  daily  publication  in  1883. 

Nashville’s  The  Tennessean  originated  in 
1812  as  The  Nashville  Whig,  a  we^y  which 
began  daily  publication  in  1837.  Publication 
was  suspended  during  the  Civil  War  and  re¬ 
sumed  in  1865,  and  in  1875  The  Republican 
Banner  and  The  Union  American  were 


merged  to  form  The  American,  which  was  re¬ 
named  The  Nashville  Tennessean  in  1919. 

The  Paris  Post-Intelligencer  is  the  result 
of  the  1930  merger  of  The  Weekly 
Intelligencer,  founded  in  1866,  and  The  Paris 
Post,  also  published  weekly. 

ShelhyvUle  Times-Gazette  is  the  product  of 
the  1948  merger  of  the  weekly  Shelbyville 
Gazette,  founded  in  1874,  ana  the  weekly 
Bedford  County  Times. 


TEXAS 


Abilene  Reporter-News  was  founded  in 
1881  as  The  Abilene  Reporter,  a  weekly  with 
daily  publication  starting  in  1884.  In  1926  The 
Abil^  Morning  News  Mgan  publication,  and 
the  two  papers  were  combined  in  1937  to 
become  The  Abilene  Reporter-News. 

Austin  American-Statesman  btigan 
publication  in  1871  as  The  Austin  Democratic 
Statesman,  and  was  published  daily  beginning 
in  1873. 

The  Daily  Tribune  of  Bay  City  first 
appeared  in  1845. 

The  Beaumont  Enterprise,  founded  in  1880 
as  a  weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1896. 

Brenham  Banner-Press  was  established  in 
1866. 

Bryan-College  Station  Eagle,  founded  in 
1876  as  The  Weekly  Brazos  Pilot,  became  The 
Biwan  Eagle,  published  daily,  in  1892. 

Corpus  Christi  Caller  was  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1883,  began  daily  publication  in 
1891,  reverted  to  weekly  publication  in  1896, 
and  returned  to  daily  publication  in  1905. 

Dallas  Times  Herald  was  established  as  the 
Dallas  Daily  Times  Herald  in  1879. 

The  El  Paso  Times  was  founded  as  a  weekly 
in  1881  and  published  daily  beginning  in  1882. 


The  Galveston  Daily  News  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1842. 

The  Greenville  Herald-Banner  is  the  result 
of  the  1956  merger  of  the  weekly  Herald, 
founded  in  1869  and  published  daily  as  of  1890, 
and  the  weel^  Banner,  founded  in  1881  and  a 
daily  since  1894. 

The  Huntsville  Item,  established  as  a 
weekly  in  1850,  became  a  daily  in  1975. 

The  Laredo  Times,  founded  in  1881  as  the 
Laredo  Weekly  Times,  became  the  Laredo 
Daily  Times  later  that  year. 

Mount  Pleasant  Daily  Tribune  began 
publication  in  1875. 

Marshall  News  Messenger  first  appeared  in 
1877. 

The  Mesquite  News,  founded  in  1882  as  The 
Texas  Mequiter,  published  weekly,  became 
The  Mesquite  Daily  News  in  1972. 

The  Orange  Leader,  founded  in  1875  as  The 
Orange  Weekly  Tribune,  became  The  Daily 
Tribune  in  1904. 

The  Paris  News  was  founded  in  1869  as  the 
weekly  Paris  Examiner,  renamed  the  North 
Texan  in  1874,  and  began  daily  publication  in 
1885,  becoming  the  Paris  Daily  News  in  1889. 

San  Angelo’s  Standard  Times  was 
established  m  1884 

San  Antonio  Express-News  first  appeared  in 
1865. 

San  Antonio  Light  was  founded  in  1881  as 
The  Evening  Light. 

Sherman  Democrat,  established  in  1879  as 
the  Weekly  Democrat,  became  the  Sherman 
Daily  Democrat  in  1881. 

Stephenville  Empire-Tribune  is  the  result 
of  the  1949  merger  of  the  weekly  Western 
Pacific,  founded  in  1870,  and  the  weekly  Tri¬ 
bune,  founded  in  1890. 

Texan  Advocate  became  the  daily  Victoria 
Advocate  in  1897. 

Texarkana  Gazette,  founded  in  1875  as  the 
weekly  Texarkana  Gazette,  later  merged  with 
the  iMily  Texarkanian  to  become  tne  Tex- 


Established  In  1923 — 61  Years  Ago! 

KREHBIEL-BOLITHO  NEWSPAPER  SERVICE,  INC. 

CLYDE  H.  KNOX  founded  the  company  as  Knox  Newspaper  Service  In  Kansas  City  in 
1923.  He  was  a  newspaper  broker-appraiser  for  25  years,  completing  158  newspaper 
sales. 

ROY  F.  BAILEY  purchased  the  Agency  from  Mr.  Knox  with  Marion  R.  Krehbiel  in  1949,  and 
it  became  Bailey-Krehbiel  Newspaper  Service. 

MARION  R.  KREHBIEL  purchased  Mr.  Bailey's  interest  in  the 
early  1960s.  Mr.  Krehbiel  put  together  an  amazing  record  of 
newspaper  sales.  He  holds  the  record  for  the  most  newspa¬ 
pers  sold  by  an  individual  broker  in  the  history  of  the  U.S.  He 
was  the  former  owner  of  12  weeklies  and  4  dailies  in  7  states. 

Mr.  Krehbiel  or  "Krabe"  died  last  November.  He  is  remem¬ 
bered  warmly  by  many  in  the  industry  and  sorely  missed  by 
his  successor. 

ROBERT  N.  BOLITHOjoined  Mr.  Krehbiel  in  1968.  He  is  com¬ 
pany  President  and  100%  stockholder. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  .  .  . 

has  played  a  major  role  in  the  success  of  our  Agency.  Sincere 
congratulations  on  the  100th  Anniversary  of  E&P  ...  a 
wonderful  contribution  to  newspapering! 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 


Robert  N.  Bolitho 
P.  O.  Box  7133 

Shawnee  Mission,  Kansas  66207 
(913)  381-8280 
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arkanian.  The  Texarkanian  became  the 
Texarkana  Gazette,  a  daily,  in  1926. 

Tjfhr  Courier-Timee  was  established  in 

lOT. 

The  Victoria  Advocate,  founded  in  1846  as 
the  weekly 

Waxahachie  Daily  Light  was  created  in 
1865. 


UTAH 


Ogden  Standard-Examiner  is  the  result  of 
the  1920  merger  of  The  Standard,  founded  as  a 
daily  in  1888,  and  the  daily  Morning 
Examiner,  established  in  1904. 

The  Daily  Herald  of  Provo  was  founded  in 
1873  as  the  Provo  Daily  Times,  and 
daily  publication  as  The  Provo  Post  in  19&. 


Salt  Lake  City’s  The  Deseret  News, 
established  as  a  weekly  in  1850,  began  daily 
publication  in  1867. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune  originated  in  1871. 


VERMONT 


The  Burlington  Free  Press,  founded  as  a 
weekly  in  1827,  became  a  daily  in  1848. 

The  Newport  Daily  Express,  founded  in 
1863  as  the  weekly  Express  &  Standard, 
became  The  Newport  Daily  Express  in  1936. 

Rutland  Daily  Herald,  founded  in  1794  as 
the  weekly  Rutland  Herald,  began  daily 
publication  in  1861. 

St.  Albans  Daily  Messenger  first  appeared 
in  1861. 


Ben  Franklin  said: 

*//  all  printers  were  de¬ 
termined  not  to  print 
anything  until  they  were 
sure  it  would  offend 
nobody^  there  would  be 
very  little  printed.* 

Kenosha  News 

715  58th  St.,  Kenosha,  WI  53140 


The  Ctdedonian-Record  of  St.  Johnsbur>' 
was  first  published  in  1837. 


VIRGINIA 


The  Alexandria  Gazette,  founded  in  1784  as 
the  weekly  Virginia  Journal  and  Alexandria 
Advertiser,  became  the  daily  Alexandria 
Gazette  in  1797,  making  it  the  oldest  con¬ 
tinuously  published  daily  newspaper  in  the 
United  States. 

The  Culpeper  Star-Exponent,  founded  in 
1881  as  The  Exponent,  published  weekly, 
became  the  daily  Culpeper  Star-Exponent  in 
1963. 

The  Danville  Register,  established  in  1847 
as  a  weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1899. 

The  News  of  Lynchburg  was  founded  in 
1866. 

L^chburg’s  The  Daily  Advance  in  1880. 

Manassas’  Journal  Messenger  first 
appeared  in  1869. 

Norfolk’s  The  Virginian-Pilot  is  the  result 
of  the  1933  merger  of  the  Virginian-Pilot, 
which  had  by  that  time  incorporated  The  Nor¬ 
folk  Landmark  and  The  Norfolk  Journal;  and 
the  Norfolk  Le^er-Dismtch,  an  amalgam  of 
The  Norfolk  Dispatch,  The  Portsmouth  Star, 
and  The  Public  Ledger.  The  Virginian-Pilot’s 
earliest  antecedent  dates  back  to  1865. 

The  Ledger-Star  of  Norfolk  first  appeared 
in  1876. 

The  Progress-Index  of  Petersburg  was 
founded  in  1865. 

The  News  Journal  of  Radford  was 
established  in  1884. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1850  as  the  daily  Richmom  Dispatch, 
and  merged  with  the  Daily  Times  in  1903  to 
become  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Hotppif  Bi/thdcuf  C&dim/mi/i 
fwm  OLMmnq 

DIX  EIVTERPRISES 

Founded  in  1891 

From  a  simple  beginning  in  Wooster,  Ohio 
in  1891,  the  Dix  Enterprises  have  gronn 
to  a  diversified  group  of  thirfy'-Jive  prop¬ 
erties  in  7  states. 


DIX  DAILIES  Alliance 

Cambridge 

Martins  Ferry 

Wooster 

Ashland 

Defiance 

Ravenna 

Frankfort,  Ky. 

Bellaire 

Kent 

St.  Clairsville 

Aurora 

Bedford 

Maple  Heights 

Newcomerstown 

Sebring  WEEKLIES 

Barnesville 

Cuyahoga  Falls 

Millersburg 

New  Concord 

St.  Clairsville 

Hudson 

Minerva 

Orrville 

Stow 

Mantua 

Molvern 

Rittman 

.Streetsboro 

BROADCAST  WWST,  Wooster,  O.  KFBB-TV  (ABC),  Cable  Companies 

PROPERTIES  WRAD/WRio,  Radford,  Va.  Great  Falls,  Montana  Gouvernor,  New  York 


WTBO/WKGO,  WKAL  — Rome,  New  York  Woodland  Park,  Colorado 

Cumberland,  Md. 
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WASHINGTON 


Seattle  Poet-Intelligencer  was  founded  in 
1863  as  the  weekly  Puget  Sound  Gazette,  later 
renamed  the  Weelcly  Intelligencer,  and  began 
daily  publication  in  1876.  The  Intelligencer 
absorbed  the  Puget  Spound  Dispatch  and  The 
Pacific  Tribune  in  1878.  The  Seattle  Post 
began  publication  in  1878,  but  in  1881  merged 
with  tne  Intelligencer  to  become  the  Post- 
Intelligencer. 

The  Spokane  Chronicle  was  founded  as  the 
weekly  Spokane  Falls  Chronicle  in  1881,  and 
became  tne  daily  Spokane  Chronicle  in  1886. 

The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  is  the 
product  of  the  1894merger  of  the  Spokane 
Falls  Review,  foundea  in  1883,  and  The 
Spokesman,  founded  in  1890. 

The  Tacoma  News-Tribune,  established  in 
1880  as  the  weekly  Tacoma  Ledger,  became 
the  Tacoma  Daily  Ledger  in  1883. 


Milwaukee  Sentinel,  founded  as  a  weekly 
in  1837,  published  tri-weekly  beginning  in 
1843,  and  dailv  starting  in  1844. 

Oshkosh  Northwestern  was  founded  in 
1848  as  the  Oshkosh  Daily  Northwestern. 

Stevens  Point  Journal,  estblished  in  1873 
as  The  Journal,  became  the  Stevens  Point 
Daily  Journal  in  1895. 

Portage  Dtulg  Register  was  established  in 
1853. 

The  Journal-Times  of  Racine  first 
appeared  in  1856. 

Shawano  Evening  Leader  was  founded  in 
1859. 

Waukesha  Freeman  was  originated  in 
1859. 

West  Bend  News  originated  in  1855. 


WYOMING 

Wyoming  Eagle,  founded  in  1925  as  a  week¬ 
ly,  began  daily  publication  in  1933. 

The  Cheyenne  Wyoming  State  Tribune  is 
the  result  of  the  1920  me^r  of  the  daily 
Cheyenne  Leader,  founded  in  1867,  the  daily 
Wyoming  Tribune,  founded  in  1869,  and  the 
Cheyenne  Daily  Sun,  founded  in  1871. 

Laramie  Daily  Boomerang  was  established 
as  a  daily  in  1881. 

The  Rock  Sprint  Daily  Rocket-Miner  is 
the  result  of  the  1965  merger  of  the  weekly 
Rock  Springs  Rocket,  whioi  was  founded  in 
1880  as  the  Rock  Springs  Independent,  and 
the  Rock  Springs  Miner,  founded  as  a  weekly 
in  1881. 


WEST  VIRGINIA 


Beckley’s  Raleigh  Register  was  established 
in  1880. 

Charleston  Daily  Mail,  founded  in  1881  as 
the  Daily  Evening  Call,  renamed  the  Charles¬ 
ton  Daily  Times  in  1884,  became  known  as  the 
Charleston  Daily  Mail  in  1914. 

The  Charleston  Gazette  was  founded  as  the 
weekly  Kanawha  Chronicle  in  1873,  renamed 
the  Kanawha  Gazette  in  1877,  and  became  the 
Daily  Gazette  in  1890.  In  1907  the  daily 
became  known  as  The  Charleston  Gazette. 

Morgantown’s  Dominion  Post  first 
appeared  in  1864. 

The  Parkersburg  News  was  established  in 
1852. 

The  Parkersburg  Sentinel  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  1875. 

The  Wheeling  Intelligencer  was  founded  in 
1852  as  a  daily. 


WISCONSIN 


Appleton’s  The  Post-Crescent  is  the  result 
of  the  1920  merger  of  the  Appleton  Crescent, 
established  in  1853  as  a  weeldy,  and  the  daily 
Appleton  Post,  founded  in  1883. 

'The  Ashland  Press,  founded  in  1872  as  a 
weekly,  began  daily  publication  in  1888. 

Baraboo’s  News-Republic  began  publica¬ 
tion  in  1855. 

Beloit  Daily  News  was  founded  in  1848. 

Chippewa  Herald-Telegram  was 
established  in  1870  as  the  weekly  Chippewa 
Herald. 

The  Eau  Claire  Leader-Telegram  is  the 
result  of  the  1912  merger  of  the  daily  Eau 
Claire  Leader,  estblished  in  1881,  and  The 
Daily  Telegram,  founded  in  1894. 

Fond  du  Lac  Reporter  was  created  in  1866. 

The  Fort  Atkinson  Daily  Jefferson  County 
Union,  founded  in  1870  as  the  weekly  Jeffer¬ 
son  County  Union,  began  daily  publication  in 
1946. 

The  Janesville  Gazette,  founded  in  1845  as 
The  Janesville  Weekly  Gazette,  became  the 
Janesville  Morning  Gazette,  published  daily, 
in  1857. 

Madison’s  Wisconsin  State  Journal  first 
appeared  inl839. 

Manitowoc-Two  Rivers’  Herald-Times 
Reporter  is  the  product  of  the  merger  of  the 
Herald-Times,  founded  in  1898,  and  the 
Reporter  established  in  1872. 

'nie  Marinette  Eagle-Star  is  the  product  of 
the  1903  merger  of  the  North  Star  and  The 
Eagle.,  which  had  been  founded  as  the  weekly 
Marinette  &  Peshtigo  Eagle  in  1871  and  had 
begun  daily  pubication  as  The  Eagle  in  1892. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  began  publication 
as  a  daily  in  1882. 


John  A.  Park  Jr. 

Expertise  Reliability 

For  Ov^ners  Considering 
Sale  of  Daily  Newspapers 

BOX  17127  RALEIGH,  N.C.  27619  (919)  782-3131 

29  Years  Nation-Wide  Personal  Service 


Part  of  the  lives  of  our  people  and  times  of  our  area  in  indiana; 
Sl|c3icTaI6-irdepl)onc  Bloomington  . . .  io7  years  since  istt 
^iniesilUiil  Bedford  ...  too  years  since  i8S4 
,^iui6iti^3)cr(il5'{!in)cs  bloomington/bedford  . . .  is  years  since  isss 


Congratulations 

M  Editor  A 
Publlshor 


and  thanks  for 
your  too  years 
of  service  to 
American 
journalism. 


A  century  of  growth  and  success  is  great;  but 

we  think  the  past 
is  oniy  proiogue! 

For  us  the  maturity  of  age  has  provided  the  ability, 
experience  and  openness-to-change  that  year  after  year 
expands  our  media  dominance  of  growing  South  Central 
Indiana. 


We  are  spending  over  $11  million  on  expanded  plant  and 
technology  to  assure  our  dominance  grows  along  with  our 
area's  growing  “good  life”  balance  of  jobs,  industry, 
culture,  education,  fun  and  nature  .  .  .  well  above  Midwest 
averages. 


3jeral6'©n)C5, 3nc. 


THE  HERALD-TELEPHONE,  BLOOMINGTON,  INDIANA 
THE  TIMES-MAIL,  BEDFORD,  INDIANA 
SUNDAY  HERALD-TIMES,  BLOOMINGTON/BEDFORD 
Part  of  the  tradition,  leadership  and  service  of 
SCHURZ  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC. 
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The  Story  of  Editor  &  Publisher 


Service  of  and  to  newspapers  has  been 
the  purpose  and  practice  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  and  its  integrated  journals  for  100 
years. 

The  1880s  were  a  time  of  glorious  fer¬ 
ment  in  journalism.  Led  by  giants  like 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  William  Rockhill  Nel¬ 
son,  E.W.  Scripps,  Henry  Grady,  Harri¬ 
son  Gray  Otis,  Melville  Stone  and  many 
others,  newspapers,  now  recovered  from 
the  emotional  and  economic  trauma  of 
Civil  War  and  Reconstruction,  thun¬ 
dered  advice  to  their  readers. 

Shape  up,  transit  companies!  Reform, 
you  corrupt  mayors!  Show  some  human¬ 
ity,  you  unfeeling  bankers!  And  you 
citizens  —  get  involved! 

Those  were  some  of  the  messages  roll¬ 
ing  off  the  presses  of  the  80s,  characteriz¬ 
ing  what  the  historians  called  “the  new 
journalism.” 

Even  the  presses  were  changing.  Wit¬ 
hin  the  decade,  direct  printing  from  type 
would  be  replaced  by  presses  using 
stereotyped  plates  and  webs.  Publishers 
were  vying  for  artists  to  illustrate  their 
publications,  and  the  first  halftones  were 
appearing.  Type  faces  were  changing. 
The  typewriter  and  telephone  were 
revolutionizing  the  city  rooms. 

Observing  that  people  who  made  news¬ 
papers  were  themselves  making  news, 
C.J.  Byrne  and  Leander  Cummings 
founded  a  small  weekly.  The  Journalist, 
in  1884.  It  was  an  ambitious  undertaking 
that  probably  deserved  more  financial 
success  than  it  was  able  to  achieve.  It  was 


shortly  sold  to  C.J.  Smith,  Allan  Forman 
and  W.G.  McLaughlin.  Forman  soon 
emerged  as  sole  editor  and  publisher,  and 
under  his  directon.  The  Journalist 
became  the  pioneer  magazine  in  the  pro¬ 
fessional  journal  field  for  professional 
journalists. 

Inspired  by  what  the  charismatic  jour¬ 
nalists  were  doing  in  their  respective 
communities  for  their  readers,  Forman 
proposed  to  offer  the  same  kind  of  service 
for  newspapermen.  In  the  Journalist, 
they  would  find  the  crusading  vigor  and 
excitement  that  characterized  the  “new” 
journalism. 

“We  propose  making  this,  if  possible, 
an  entertaining  newspaper  for  jour- 
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nalists,  and  literary  men  and  women,  and 
we  anticipate  the  publication  of  much 
that  will  interest  the  general  public.  We 
hope  to  make  The  Journalist  bright,  with¬ 
out  being  nasty,  aggressive  and  yet  not 
scurrilous;  dignified  but  not  ‘tame.’  If  we 
find  wrongs  to  be  righted  in  our  profes¬ 
sion,  shams  to  be  exposed,  petty  tyrants 
to  be  subdued,  we  shall  cheerfully 
undertake  the  work.” 

Thus  was  established  the  pattern  of 
coverage,  service  and  professionalism 
that  would  characterize  one  hundred 
years  of  stewardship  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

As  that  was  written  the  telephone  was 
in  its  first  decade  and  the  Atlantic  cable 
barely  in  its  second.  Rag  paper  was  in 
general  use.  Ottmar  Mergenthaler  was 
perfecting  his  first  Linotype.  Joseph 
Pulitzer  already  had  built  his  crusading 
New  York  World  into  a  robust  rival  of 
James  Gordon  Bennett’s  New  York 
Herald.  Young  William  Randolph 
Hearst  already  was  studying  newspapers 
with  the  dream  of  taking  over  his  father’s 
San  Francisco  Examiner,which  he  did 
three  years  later. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  was  to  be  founded  three 
years  later. 

E&P  combines  into  its  compact  foiroat 
five  separate  periodicals  amalgamated 
into  one  every-Saturday-since-1884  jour¬ 
nal  for  journalists  and  advocate  for 
advertisers. 

The  components; 

The  Joutmalist  (March  22,  1884). 

Newspaperdom  (March,  1892). 

The  Fourth  Estate  (March  1,  1894). 

The  Editor  and  Publisher  (June  29, 
1901). 

Advertising  (Jan.  23,  1925). 


Acquisition  and  consolidation  of  the 
five  journals  into  one  enlarged  and  re¬ 
juvenated  publication  provided  con¬ 
centrated  coverage  of  all  facts  of  the  com¬ 
plex  world  of  newspaper  production  and 
increased  and  enhanced  service  to  all 
departments  of  the  newspaper. 

The  100-year-lifespan  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  has  witnessed  the  increase  of  daily 
newspapers  from  971  with  a  combined 
circulation  of  4,000,000  to  1,711  with 
62,500,000  total  circulation. 

There  were  three  publications  in  the 
field  when  in  1901  J.B.  Shale  introduced 
Editor  and  Publisher,  whose  name  later 
was  characterized  with  the  ampersand. 

Unlike  its  peers.  Editor  &  Publisher 
let  it  be  known  that  it  planned  to  provide 
service  to  all  departments  of  a  news¬ 
paper. 

“We  shall  endeavor  to  present  to  our 
readers  such  items  of  news  as  they  ought 
to  know.  It  will  be  our  purpose  from  time 
to  time  to  present  papers  of  a  practical 
nature  by  experienced  men  on  circulation 
schemes  and  display  of  advertisements, 
the  production  and  printing  of  halftones, 
the  art  of  running  daily  newspapers  in 
large  and  small  cities  and  kindred  topics,” 
Sh^en  wrote. 

Editor  &  Publisher’s  first  editorial  told 
of  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  the  found¬ 
ers.  It  read: 

“With  the  finn  belief  that  there  is  room 
for  a  journal  for  newspapermen  tha  shall 
be  independent,  fearless,  tell  the  truth 
and  prove  itself  worthy  of  the  confidence 
of  the  world  to  which  it  caters,  we  begin 
with  this  number  the  issue  of  The  Editor 
&  Publisher.  As  journalists  are  busy  men 
and  have  no  time  to  waste  in  reading 
lengthy  essays,  profitless  discussions  or 
verbose  reports  of  events  in  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  interested,  such  arti¬ 
cles  will  find  no  place  in  our  columns. 

“On  the  other  hand,  we  shall  endeavor 
to  present  to  our  readers  such  items  of 
news  as  they  ought  to  know.  We  may  not 
be  able  to  fill  our  pages  with  articles 
everyone  of  which  will  prove  of  value  to 
all  who  peruse  them,  but  we  are  confident 
that  no  journalist  will  lay  the  paper  aside 
without  having  found  something  in  it 
which  shall  add  to  his  general  knowledge 
or  shall  help  him  to  improve  his  business 
or  his  work.” 

James  Wright  Brown  came  to  New 
York  in  1911  to  become  general  manager 
of  The  Fourth  Estate.  The  next  year,  in 
April,  1912,  he  bought  controlling  stock 
in  Editor  &  Publisher,  then  an  eight-page 
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journal  with  800  circulation  at  $1  a  year 
and  with  an  advertising  revenue  the  year 
before  of  $16,000. 

By  both  breadth  of  experience  and 
depth  of  character,  he  was  admirably  fit¬ 
ted  to  weld  together  the  weak  journals  in 
the  field  and  to  forge  them  into  one  strong 
newspaper  for  newspapers.  As  a  youth  of 
14,  he  had  risen  at  3  A.M.  to  deliver  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  News.  He  worked  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Detroit  Tribune  and  in 
1895  joined  the  Chicago  (Ill.)  Journal.  He 
then  turned  his  interest  to  the  business 
side  and  worked  in  circulation  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  American  and  Chicago  Tribune. 
From  1903  to  1911,  he  was  business  man¬ 
ager  and  general  manager  of  the  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Herald. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  a  recognized 
innovator.  On  its  pages  there  were  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  “Personals,”  msgor  photos  with 
editorials,  and  a  willingness  to  take  on 
the  current  powers-that-be  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  in  order  to  make  the  press  a 
finer,  freer  institution. 

James  Wright  Brown  was  just  the  kind 
of  man  needed  to  keep  that  fighting  dedi¬ 
cation  active.  He  was  a  scrapper  and  an 
indefatigable  worker.  Today  he  might  be 
labelled  a  “work-a-holic,”  but  in  those 
earlier  days,  it  was  just  said  that  he 
worked  extremely  hard  for  what  he 
believed  in. 

What  he  believed  in  was  a  publication 
for  the  newspaper  community  which 
would  speak  the  language  of  newspapers 
and  advertisers  and  offer  spot  news  as  its 
primary  function. 

It  was  Mr.  Brown’s  intention  to  fight 
everything  he  found  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  and  freedom  of  newspap¬ 
ers.  His  first  campaign  was  for  verified 
circulation  from  newspaper  owners.  He 
supported  the  Bourne  law.  Many 
thoughtful  publishers  felt  that  the  gov¬ 
ernment  was  treading  on  sacred  ground 
and  fought  the  bill.  Otherwise  known  as 
the  Newspaper  Publicity  Law,  which  re¬ 
quired  semi-annual  statements  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  circulation  from  publishers 
using  second-class  mail  service.  Despite 
that  opposition  it  became  law  in  1912. 

Editor  &  Publisher  was  a  recognized 
innovator.  On  its  pages  there  were  classi¬ 
fied  ads,  “Personals,”  major  photos  with 
editorials,  and  a  willingness  to  take  on 
the  current  powers-that-be  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world  in  order  to  make  the  press  a 
finer,  fi'eer  institution. 

James  Wright  Brown  was  just  the  kind 
of  man  needed  to  keep  that  fighting  dedi¬ 
cation  active.  He  was  a  scrapper  and  an 
indefatigable  worker.  Today  he  might  be 
labelled  a  “work-a-holic,”  but  in  those 
earlier  days,  it  was  just  said  that  he 
worked  extremely  hard  for  what  he 
believed  in. 

What  he  believed  in  was  a  publication 
for  the  newspaper  community  which 
would  speak  the  language  of  newspapers 
and  advertisers  and  offer  spot  news  as  its 
primary  function. 


It  was  Mr.  Brown’s  intention  to  fight 
everything  ht  found  detrimental  to  the 
best  interests  and  freedom  of  news¬ 
papers.  His  first  campaign  was  for  veri¬ 
fied  circulation  from  newspaper  owners. 
He  supported  the  Bourne  law.  Many 
thoughtful  publishers  felt  that  the  gov¬ 


ernment  was  treading  on  sacred  ground 
and  fought  the  bill.  Otherwise  known  as 
the  Newspaper  Publicity  Law,  it  re¬ 
quired  semi-annual  statements  of  owner¬ 
ship  and  circulation  from  publishers 
using  second-class  mail  service.  Despite 
that  opposition  it  became  law  in  1912. 

Formation  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulation  in  1914  to  place  circulation 


and  advertising  on  a  sound  and  truthful 
basis  was  fostered  by  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  which  became  a  charter  member. 

Advertising  ethics  became  a  prime 
concern  of  the  publication  under  Mr. 
Brown’s  diligent  direction.  With 
integrity  and  courage,  Mr.  Brown  built 
an  international  reputation  for  outstand¬ 
ing  service  to  newspapers  and  for  out¬ 
spoken  defense  of  the  highest  principles 
of  journalism.  He  valiantly  fought  at 
every  opportunity  for  freedom  of  the 
press  and  for  the  people’s  business. 

“Publicity  is  a  blatant  fraud  upon  the 
public,  and  the  publicity  agent  commits 
an  outrage  when  he  colors  the  news  to 
suit  his  clients’  wishes,”  he  asserted  in 
1925. 

“Censorship  of  the  press  by  a  con¬ 
stitutional  government  means  that  the 
government  cannot  bear  the  daylight  of 
publicity,”  he  declared  in  1931. 

Service  to  newspapers  and  all  persons 
connected  with  them  in  all  departments 
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of  their  organizations  and  in  all  phases  of 
their  developments  and  aid  to  their  own 
readers  soon  forged  Editor  &  Publisher 
ahead  in  the  field. 

With  hard  work  and  hard  service  and 
hard  sell,  Editor  &  Publisher  gradually 
inched  forward  to  gain  preeminence  as 
the  daily  working  “bible”  of  newspaper¬ 
men  all  over  the  country  and,  indeed,  in 
many  foreign  lands  as  well. 

This  great  growth  enabled  Editor  & 
P*ublisher  in  1925  to  acquire  Newspaper- 
dom  and  in  1927  to  buy  and  merge  The 
Fourth  Estate. 

Charles  S.  Patterson  in  1892  had 
founded  Newspaperdom,  a  monthly 
publication  which  offered  technical  arti¬ 
cles  on  the  mechanics  of  the  newspaper 
business,  editorial  techniques  and  busi¬ 
ness  methods.  H.  Craig  Dare  had  pur¬ 
chased  and  reorganized  Newspaperdom 
in  1912  as  a  newspaper  in  the  field.  For  a 
short  time  after  its  purchase  by  E&P,  it 
was  operated  under  the  name  Advertis¬ 
ing,  with  T.S.  Trebell  as  editor. 

Ernest  F.  Birmingham  established 
The  Fourth  Estate  in  1894,  with  Frank 
L.  Lancaster  as  editor.  It  was  a  12-page 
paper  devoted  entirely  to  news  in  the 
newspaper  field. 

Under  the  masthead  of  The  Fourth 
Estate  was  the  quotation  from  Edmund 
Burke:  “There  were  three  estates  in 
Parliament,  but  in  the  Reporters’  Gallery 
yonder  there  sat  a  Fourth  Estate,  more 
important  by  far  than  they  all.  ”  The  name 


of  The  Fourth  Estate  still  lives  as  a  subti¬ 
tle  on  the  cover  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Before,  during  and  after  this  particular 
period  of  the  1920s  when  E&P  was  merg¬ 
ing  its  competitors  in  order  to  build  a 
bigger  and  better  and  more  serviceable 
publication  for  newspapers,  it  was 
establishing  its  exclusive  service  num¬ 
bers. 

The  first  International  Year  Book 
appeared  in  January  of  1921.  The  first 
annual  newspaper  linage  tabulation  and 
of  newspaper  mechanical  requirements, 
each  of  great  value  alike  to  newspapers 
and  to  advertisers,  appeared  the  follow¬ 
ing  year. 

The  first  annual  Syndicate  Directory 
and  the  first  E&P  Market  Guide  were 
issued  in  1924.  The  annual  Newspaper 
Promotion  Awards  were  established  by 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  1923,  marking  the 
beginning  of  national  recognition  for  an 
important  and  long-neglected  phase  of 
the  newspaper — its  proper  promotion. 
The  first  monthly  Equipment  Review 
Section  appeared  in  1933. 

That  firet  Year  Book  marked  the  20th 
anniversary  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


James  Wright  Brown  was  chairman  of 
Editor  &  Publisher  when  he  died  in  1959 
at  the  age  of  85.  His  older  son,  James  W. 
Brown,  Jr.,  was  vice  president  and 
general  manager  when  he  died  in  1970. 
Robert  U.  Brown  became  editor  in  1944, 
then  later  also  became  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher. 

Robert  U.  Brown  continues  in  the 
tradition  set  by  his  father.  He  declares 
that  any  successful  institution  “is  but  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  shadow  of  one 
man  and  at  E&P  the  shadow  is  that  of  my 
father,  James  Wright  Brown,  who  was 
responsible  for  establishing  the  high 
principles  and  the  high  degree  of  honesty 
and  integrity  that  the  publication 
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continues  to  apply  to  its  news  coverage 
and  editorials.” 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  every  battle  in  defense  of  the 
First  Amendment  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  and  the  people’s  right  to  know.  It 
has  constantly  promoted  the  highest 
ethical  standards  for  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness  and  has  urged  improved  perform¬ 
ance  by  the  nation’s  press  both  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  technically. 

That  ft^edom  of  the  press  belongs  to 
the  people  and  not  just  to  the  person  who 
owns  a  printing  press,  has  been  a  recur¬ 
ring  editorial  theme. 
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More  than  93%  of  Diario  read¬ 
ers  have  cars.  72%  own  their  own 
homes.  62%  consume  alcoholic 
beverages.  45%  are  smokers. 

Collectively,  Diario  readers 
spend  over  Sl.ZbilUon  a  year. 

So,  if  you  want  to  reach  the  top 
of  the  affluent  Miami 

■  Hispanic  Market,  buy 
Diario  Las  Americas,  ft 
stands  alone.  At  the  top. 


Of  all  the  Spanish-language  mass  me¬ 
dia  in  Miaim,  Diario  Las  Americas  is 
tops  in  reaching  the  most  affluent  au¬ 
dience. 

The  average  armual  family  in¬ 
come  of  Diario  readers  is  a  whop- 


come  of  Diario  readers  is  a  whop¬ 
ping  $27,342.  So  when  it  comes  to 
reaching  the  people 
who  buy  what  you’re 
selling,  Diario  readers 
have  what  it  takes.  I  i 


The  Spanish-langua^  Daily  Newspaper 
PoundedJiUy  4. 1953 
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E&P’s  type  style  and  format  have  been 
modernized  frequently  over  the  years, 
the  most  recent  being  late  in  1983.  Keep¬ 
ing  up  with  the  industry  it  covers,  in 
1980,  E&P  was  one  of  the  first  magazines 
to  replace  reporters’  typewriters  with 
VDT  terminals,  printers  and  make-up 
tables  and  is  presently  supplying  its  own 
in-house  prepared  camera-ready  copy  to 
its  printer  for  offset  reproduction. 

E&P  is  one  of  the  few  publications  of  its 
size  to  do  its  own  circulation  fulfillment 
with  its  own  computers. 

Ferdinand  Teubner,  named  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  in  1965,  was  appointed 
general  manager  and  elected  treasurer  in 
1976.  In  1978  he  became  publisher,  Mr. 
Brown  continues  as  president  and  editor. 

The  current  news  staff  includes  John 
P.  Consoli,  news  editor;  associate  edi¬ 
tors:  David  Astor,  Bill  Gloede,  Andrew 
Radolf,  M.  Kathleen  Guzda  and  Lenora 
Williamson;  Mark  Fitzgerald,  Midwest 
editor;  James  W.  Roper,  Washington  edi¬ 
tor;  M.L.  Stein,  West  Coast  corres¬ 
pondent;  Donald  L.  Parvin  is  advertising 
manager  and  Wilfred  E.  Richards  is 
circulation  manager. 

Since  1972,  E&P  has  published  an 
annual  directory  of  journalism  awards 
each  December,  including  deadlines  and 
entry  information  on  aws^s  for  writing. 


editing,  photography,  cartoons,  etc.  'The 
list  includes  scholarships,  fellowships, 
citations,  contests  and  national,  regional 
and  local  competitions. 

And  now  one  hundred  years  have 
passed.  One  hundred  years  of  service  to 
all  the  professional  editors  and  publishers 
and  writers,  to  the  crafts jsersons  who 
have  survived  a  revolution  in  technology; 
to  all  the  people  who  are  and  have  b^n 
“makers  of  newspapers.” 

One  hundred  years  of  service  to  a  lar¬ 
ger  public  as  well:  those  who  read,  those 
who  make  laws,  those  who  help  to  form 
public  opinion. 

E&P  is  the  star  of  a  century-long  suc¬ 
cess  story:  its  average  net  paid  circula¬ 
tion  is  more  than  25,000  with  more  than 
four  readers  per  copy  and  it  er\joys  an 
annual  renewed  rate  of  better  than  70  per 
cent.  That’s  a  lot  of  satisfied  customers. 
But  in  its  centennial  celebration,  there  is 
small  time  for  looking  back.  There  are 
battles  to  be  fought  on  behalf  of  press 
freedom;  there  are  new  and  exciting  tech¬ 
nologies  waiting  to  be  tried. 

And  here  is  Editor  &  Publisher — 
charging  into  the  second  hundred  years 
with  the  dedication,  crusading  vigor  and 
love  of  the  newspaper  that  has  inspired  it 
since  1884. 
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the  most 
experienced  Arm 
in  newspaper  execntive 
recrnitment. 


Publishers,  corporate  executives,  managers  in  all 
departments-we’re  the  industry  professionals  at  recruiting  these 
key  people  for  newspapers  of  all  sizes  throughout  the 
U.S.  We  take  pride  in  the  quality  of  our  personal  service-it  has 
earned  us  many  close,  long-term  relationships.  Our 
in-depth  studies  (of  people  AND  positions)  are  backed  by  more 
than  15  years  experience  as  newspaper  management 
consultants  specializing  in  executive  recruitment. 

For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  312-991-6900. 


1605  COLONIAL  PARKWAY 
INVERNESS,  ILLINOIS  60067 
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Chemco  makes 

newspaper  equipment,  supplies . . .  and  history. 


Chemco  and  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  It’s  a  story  that  spans  85  years  and 
some  of  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ments  in  cameraroom,  darkroom  and 
platemaking  history,  n  Chemco  be¬ 
gan  as  Powers  Photoengraving  in 

Yesterday;  Chemco  Roll  Film  Camera  circa  1929  1899,  dedicated  tO  prOViding  QUality 

engravings  to  New  York  metropolitan  area  newspapers.  In  the  1920’s,  we  turned 
to  manufacturing  and  created  a  revolution  in  cameraroom  speed  and  efficiency 
by  introducing  the  first  roll  film  camera.  Many  other  breakthroughs  followed.  □ 
Chemco  pioneered  in  powderless  etching  machines,  in  rapid  access  film 
systems,  and  in  black  and  white  and  color  exposure  computers  that  have 
enhanced  the  productivity  of  even  the  smallest  dailies  and  weeklies.  □  More 
recently,  the  NEWS-PLATER  system  made  possible  offset  newspaper  plates 
directly  from  paste-ups.  The  advanced  NEWS-SCAN  laser  systems  permit 
facsimile  transmission  of  full-page 
copy  directly  to  film  or  plate.  In  the 
future,  users  can  upgrade  this  modu¬ 
lar  equipment  to  a  computer-to-plate 
system.  □  Chemco  and  the  news¬ 
paper  industry ..  .we  still  have  a  lot  of 
history  to  make  together. 


TcxJay:  News-Scan  Laser  Imaging  Systems. 


Charles  Street,  Glen  Cove,  NY  11542  (516)676-4000 
“Technology  to  improve  your  image" 


Mandabach  &  Simms 

71500-22351 


M 


MINITEK  BRINGS  THE  POWER 
DOWN  TO  EARTH. 


The  power  of  the  world’s  most  sophis¬ 
ticated  full  page  copy  processing  and  make-up 
systems  is  now  within  the  reach— and  budgets 
—of  smaller  dailies,  weeklies  and  in-plant 
publishers. 

In  the  Minitek™  Series  from  Itek. 

WeVe  taken  all  the  important  features 
of  the  largest  systems,  all  the  major  advances 
in  hardware  and  software,  and  redesigned 
them  into  a  system  tailor^  specifically  for 
smaller  users. 

The  result  is  Minitek.  A 
single  system  that  puts  complete  f  I 
control  of  all  your  complex  word-  P  f 

flow  right  at  your  fingertips;  that  I '  | 
lets  you  easily  handle  your  full  I  i" 
page  editorial,  classifi^  &  display  |  Hj 
advertising  make-up— as 
well  as  tying  together  your 
production  and  business 
control  procedures.  _ _ 

Minitek’s 

extremely  powerful 
and  proven  software 
is  also  flexible  enough 
to  adapt  to  vir- 


tually  any  operation.  And  it’s  been  designed 
to  expand  as  your  operation  grows. 

Better  yet,  all  of  the  Minitek’s  power, 
control  and  flexibility  are  available  at  a  down- 
to-Earth  price  you  can  afford. 

Little  wonder,  it’s  from  Itek.  The  world 
leader  in  automated  full-page  copy  processing 
and  pagination  systems,  with  a  worldwide 
network  of  distributors  and  hundreds  of 
installations. 

For  complete  information,  write,  call 
or  staple  your  business 
card  to  this  ad  and  send 
it  to  the  address  below. 


MINITEK 
Big  system  power, 
small  system  price. 


355  Mickllesex  Ave., 

Wilmington,  MA  01887 

(800)  225-0892;  In  MA,  (617)  933-7000. 

Type  for  this  ad  was  set  on  Itek  compositKMi  equipment. 
Minitek  is  a  trademark  ofltek  Corporation. 


Future  Newspaper  Production 
Technology 


By  William  D.  Rinehart 

Technology  has  had  a  profound  will  enable  the  newspaper  to  better  fulfill  have  computerized  lists  covering  all 

influence  on  the  growth  of  newspapers,  the  needs  of  both  the  reader  and  the  households,  both  subscriber  and 

The  linotype,  developed  in  1886,  per-  advertiser.  Practically  all  newspapers,  nonsubscriber,  in  every  zone.  Advertis- 

mitted  newspapers  to  increase  page  con-  even  those  below  50,000  circulation,  will  ers  will  have  the  flexibility  of  buying  full 

tent.  The  rotary  presses  and  stereotype 
plate  machines  enabled  newspapers  to  be 
mass  circulated.  New  technology 
continues  to  enable  newspapers  to 
expand  their  horizons  even  in  the  1980’s. 

Low-cost  satellite  page  transmission  is 
facilitating  the  distribution  of  newspa¬ 
pers  nationwide.  During  the  past  twenty 
years,  new  technology  brought  about 
electronic  newsrooms,  electronic  type¬ 
setting  and  offset  presses,  greatly  reduc¬ 
ing  page  cost.  It  led  to  the  reduction  of 
the  labor  force  required  to  produce  a 
newspaper  and,  consequently,  enabled 
the  newspaper  business  to  control  costs 
and  to  remain  competitive  in  the  market¬ 
place.  The  technology  of  tomorrow  will 
provide  newspapers  with  the  means  to 
better  meet  today’s  many  challenges. 

A  msyor  new  technological  advance¬ 
ment  of  this  decade  is  full-page  pagina¬ 
tion.  By  1990,  the  system  will  be  in  use  in 
practically  every  newspaper  with  a 
circulation  of  over  50,000.  The  pagination 
system  makes  it  possible  for  a  newspaper 
to  quickly  make  up  or  to  change  pages  on 
a  video  screen,  eliminating  all  operations 
between  editorial  and  plate  making. 

This,  coupled  with  low-cost  computer 
data  storage,  will  help  pave  the  way  for 
newspapers  to  zone  many  daily  editions, 
both  in  advertising  and  news  content.  It 
will  give  newspapers  the  capability  to 
greatly  increase  their  circulation 
penetration  because  each  zone  will,  in 
effect,  have  its  own  local  news.  It  also  will 
increase  advertising  in  both  display  and 
classified  categories.  It  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  newspapers  to  become  a  cost- 
efficient  advertising  media  for  the  many 
retail  advertisers.  Increased  household 
penetration  also  will  attract  the  advertis¬ 
er  who  today  is  seeking  total  market 
coverage,  often  by  other  means.  And, 
daily  classified  will  be  zoned,  attracting  a 
much  greater  volume. 

Another  m^jor  new  technology  to  be 
introduced  before  1990  will  be  the  auto¬ 
mated,  computerized  mailroom,  which 
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Reliable  phototype  processing  means  a  lot  of  things. 
Like  crisp,  black  characters  on  a  permanent  white 
background  and  the  assurance 
of  strip- ins  that  always  match. 

consistent  copy  and 
production  when  its  needed. 

It  means  the  LogE  PC-1 3.  I 

The  PC-1 3  has  a  proven  track  B  . 

record  with  newspapers  and  B  IrIHm 

typesetters  around  the  country.  B 

That  isn’t  just  a  statement—  B 

That’s  a  LogE  Fact.  B  ^ 


LogE 


7001  Loisdale  Road  Springfield,  Va  22150 


(703)  971-1400 
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penetration  of  any  or  all  zones.  The  com¬ 
puterized  list,  ink  jet  labeling  and  the 
mailroom  automation  will  make  it  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  newspaper  to  efficiently 
deliver  the  zoned  ^ition  complete  with 
the  advertising  for  that  zone,  whether  it 
is  ROP  or  insert.  This  automation  also 
will  enable  the  advertiser  to  reach  the 
nonsubscriber  in  any  or  all  zones. 

In  this  decade,  all  newspapers  will 
have  low-cost  satellite  page  facsimile 
receivers  which  will  revolutionize  the 
advertising  business.  Display  advertis¬ 
ing  and  recruiting  ads  will  be  sent  by 
satellite  today  for  tomorrow’s  news¬ 


paper.  This  will  change  the  entire 
advertising  world.  Advertisers  will  not 
be  faced  with  printing  an  insert  weeks  in 
advance  only  to  find  that  the  merchandise 
is  not  available  at  the  retail  outlet  when 
the  insert  is  distributed.  Advertising  will 
become  today’s  news,  not  stale  advertis¬ 
ing  prepared  months  in  advance.  The 
new,  revised  Standard  Advertising  Unit 
system  which  will  be  implemented  July  1, 
1984  is  a  necessary  step  towards  the 
development  of  a  newspaper  satellite  as 
delivery  system.  The  SAU  system  will 
eliminate  any  need  for  multiple  transmis¬ 
sions. 


50  YEARS  OF  DESIGN  EXPERIENCE 
Exclusively  for  the  Newspaper  Industry 

consultation,  planning  and  design 
for  buildings  and  process  systems 


WILLIAM'GINSBERG  ASSOCIATES 

ENGINEERS 

— ’  Robert-K.  Ginsberg  Herman  Hy'  Brandes' 

331  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10017  •  212  MU  7-6693 


“We  need  a  lot  of  different 
type  .....FAST!!  . 


A  truly  productive  phototype  processor  does  several 
things.  It  must  have  the  ability  to  process  paper  4  to 
18  inches  wide.  It  means 
delivering  high  quality, 
consistent  type.  It  means 
meeting  high  production 
demands  when  you  need 
it. 

The  LogE  PC-1800 
meets  those  demands. 

When  a  deadline  is  down 
to  the  wire  the  PC-1 800 
performs  its  best  in 
demanding  newspaper 
rooms  around  the  nation. 


That  isn’t  just  a  statement— 

That’s  a  LogE  Fact. 

LogE 

7001  Loisdale  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22150  (703)971-1400 


The  new  SAU  system  also  will  have 
many  other  benefits.  First,  it  will  reduce 
the  cost  for  the  advertiser  in  preparing 
copy  and  duplicate  materials.  It  also  will 
mean  that  an  advertiser  can  readily  order 
insertions  in  multiple  newspapers.  It  eli¬ 
minates  the  mystery  of  points  and  picas 
and  makes  newspaper  advertising  easy 
to  use.  There  will  also  be  significant  long- 
range  benefits  in  a  broader  spectrum. 
Since  all  newspapers  will  be  on  the  same 
makeup  widths  and  columns  because  of 
SAU,  there  will  be  significantly  lower- 
cost  installations  of  full-page  pagination 
systems.  The  common  width  of  column 
and  pages  will  mean  lower-cost  software 
and  hardware.  No  longer  will  the  full- 
page  pagination  system  have  to  be  custo¬ 
mized  for  each  individual  newspaper. 
Another  advantage  of  the  SAU  system  is 
that  it  will  improve  color  advertising 
reproduction.  The  separations  received 
at  the  newspaper  will  not  have  to  be  re¬ 
sized;  this  will  improve  reproduction 
color. 

In  the  period  of  1990-2000,  the  satellite 
ad  delivery  system  will  be  used  for 
expanded  purposes.  In  our  mailrooms, 
we  will  have  the  ability  to  customize  an 
individual  subscriber  newspaper  with 
special-interest  sections.  The  satellite  ad 
delivery  system  will  enable  a  newspaper 
to  subscribe  to  satellite  delivery  of  press- 
ready  news  sections  or  tabloids  of  special 
interest  such  as  expanded  sports, 
expanded  business  coverage,  electronics, 
agriculture,  education,  young  people’s 
sections,  etc.  These  special-interest  sec¬ 
tions  will  come  off  the  press  and  be 
inserted  automatically  into  individual 
subscriber  newspapers  according  to  the 
computerized  profile  of  the  subscriber’s 
interest.  Such  special  sections  will 
attract  new  advertisers  interested  in 
reaching  the  special-interest  groups  in 
the  nation’s  newspapers.  The  sections 
will  be  profitable  to  the  newspaper  as 
well  as  the  central  organization  which 
prepares  the  copy. 

This  decade  will  mark  the  movement  of 
the  newspaper  business  to  quality  print¬ 
ing,  particularly  color  printing.  By  1990, 
practically  every  newspaper  in  the  coun¬ 
try  will  have  modem  presses  and  the 
craftmanship  to  print  quality  color 
advertising,  already  proven  feasible  by 
USA  Today.  Once  newspapers  offer  qual¬ 
ity  printing.  Total  Market  Coverage  and 
s,‘'tellite  color  ad  delivery,  we  will  wit¬ 
ness  a  dramatic  increase  in  the  use  of 
full-color  advertising  by  the  nation’s 
retail  and  national  advertiser. 

In  the  1990’s  newspaper  photography 
will  be  converted  to  all-electronic  photog¬ 
raphy.  The  advantages  of  all-electronic 
photography  will  be  the  capability  to 
store  photos  electronically  and  to 
instantly  view  them  on  a  terminal. 
Photographers  will  be  transmitting  in 
their  photos  firom  the  nearest  telephone, 
eliminating  the  need  to  develop  and  pro¬ 
cess  them.  All  newspapers  will  be  using 
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electronic  photo  enhancement  equipment 
which  will  result  in  sharp,  contrasting 
reproduction. 

Since  the  first  printed  copy  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  newsprint  supply  and  cost  have 
been  a  mjyor  problem.  Newsprint  has 
been  a  feast-or-famine  situation  for  gen¬ 
erations,  caused  by  many  factors. 

Before  the  year  2000,  individual  news¬ 
paper  groups  will  control  their  own  sup¬ 
ply  as  well  as  cost.  Instead  of  using  pulp 
from  trees,  high  quality  newsprint  will  be 
manufactured  using  kenaf  pulp.  Kenaf 
was  pioneered  as  a  pulp  by  ANPA,  and 
every  test  to  date  indicates  that  it  is  a 
more  practical  paper  raw  material  than 
that  obtained  from  wood  pulp.  Since  it  is 
an  annual  crop,  supply  will  be  controlled 
to  meet  demand.  Kenaf  makes  it  practical 
to  have  newsprint  mills  in  the  immediate 
area  of  the  consuming  newspaper.  New 
mill  technology  will  be  developed  which 
will  make  it  economically  feasible  to 
strategically  locate  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  in  close  proximity  to  consuming 
newspapers.  Publishers  will  be  investing 
in  new  technology  paper  machines  much 
as  they  do  in  presses  today  when  they 
project  an  increase  in  consumption.  The 
result  will  be  an  ample  supply  of  low-cost 
kenaf  newsprint. 

New  inks  will  be  available  before  the 
end  of  this  decade  which  will  eliminate 
readers’  complaints  of  rub-off.  And  color 
inks  will  be  improved  to  make  color 
reproduction  stand  out  from  the  page. 

From  the  day  newspapers  were  first 
published  in  the  United  States  there  has 
been  continued  growth;  much  of  the 
growth  can  be  credited  to  the  willingness 
and  the  foresight  of  publishers  to  invest 
in  new  technology  in  order  to  expand 
their  role  as  a  news  and  advertising 
medium.  New  technology  of  tomorrow 
will  be  the  key  which  will  open  the  doors 
of  progress — and,  in  turn,  will  provide 
the  means  to  help  newspapers  meet  their 
challenges  and  to  better  serve  their  read¬ 
ers  in  a  highly  competitive  information 
marketplace. 


H*MPASTlRCO.,INC. 

Post  Office  BOX  3552 

Bellevue.  WA  98009  (206)  455-0632 

THE  LEADER  IN 
WEB 

SIGNATURE 
PASTING 
SINCE  1949 


What  Will  the  Future  Bring? 

In  the  50th  Anniversary  Edition  Editor  &  Publisher,  July  21, 1934.  the  late  Frank 
E.  Gannett,  founder  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers  which  then  numbered  14  dailies, 
predicted  the  Typesetter  would  come  into  use  in  the  next  few  years.  Developments  in 
photoengraving  would  eliminate  the  messy,  costly  process  of  etching.  Cheaper  en¬ 
gravings  would  bring  about  a  greater  use  of  photography  as  well  as  a  complete  change 
in  advertising.  The  ad  alley  would  be  a  series  of  drafting  boards  where  advertisers  lay 
out  beautiful,  artistic  ads  which  would  be  reproduced  by  the  new  and  cheaper  engrav¬ 
ing  process.  He  said  he  knew  of  plans  going  forward  to  develop  a  much  faster 
typesetting  machine,  and  predicted  that  progress  would  be  made  in  the  development 
of  photocomposing  machines  which  had  been  held  back  by  the  lack  of  development  in 
engraving. 


Broker  •  Appraiser 
Consultant 


LEE  E.  DIRKS 

Serving  Newspaper 
Owners  and  Publishers 

•  4  YMfS  M  Brokar/Appralsar 

•  4  YMrs  as  VP/GM,  Detroit  Free  Press 
e  7  Years  as  Newspaper-Stock  Analyst 
a  8  Years  as  Newsman  with  Dow  Jones 

Suite  3870,  400  Renaissance  Center 
Detroit,  Michigan  48243 
313-259-0080 


“We  don’t  have  a  lot  of  space 
or  money  for  a  processor.” 


Those  restrictions  don’t  mean  you  should  expect  less 

from  a  phototype  processor.  Look^^j;^^g^-=^ 

for  a  processor  that  lets  you 

process  in  daylight  or  the 

darkroom.  A  processor  that 

can  develop  photofype 

materials  and  line  film 

negatives.  A  processor  that 

comes  in  a  tabletop  package 

to  fit  any  budget  or  I 


The  answer  Is  the 
LogEllne  17. 

It  has  been  meeting  customer 
needs  since  1977.  ^ 


That  isn’t  just  a  statement— 

That’s  a  LogE  Fact. 


LogE 


7001  Loisdale  Road  Springfield,  Va  22150 


m 


(703)  971-1400 
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We  get  stubborn 
when  it  comes  to 

Like  the  complete 
publishing  system  JS^m 

for  newspapers,  ,  ™  ^ 

magazines,  and  % 

pre-press  opera- 
tions ...  an  idea 
were  tackling  with  tenacity. 

But  it’s  more  than  an  idea 
with  us. 

It’s  a  commitment. 

A  commitment  to  deliver  the 
integrated  system  publishers 
repeatedly  tell  us  they  want. 

A  system  that  builds  on  the 
excellence  of  Atex  Editorial 


stick  with  a 
project  that  big. 

You’ve  got  to 
be  smart  to 
make  it  work. 


[||(|i|||^||||PP^yP|^^^^J||^ksHBfl|Birbehind  you 

the  resources 

and  Advertising  front-end  of  a  company  like  Eastman  Kodak, 

systems  and  provides  small.  Today,  Atex  is  delivering  on 

medium  and  large  publishers  that  commitment  to  a  total 

with  a  hardware  and  software  publishing  system, 

path  to  the  future.  Atex  Editorial,  Classified, 

A  system  that  ensures  each  News  Layout,  Classified 
publisher’s  investment  against  Pagination,  and  Integrated  Adver- 
equipment  obsolescence.  tising  systems  are  working  hard  in 

You’ve  got  to  be  stubborn  to  newspapers,  magazines,  and 

Offices:  Bedford,  Chicago,  Dallas,  New  York,  San  Francisco,  Tampa,  Washington,  D.C.,  Qipenhagen,  Dusseldorf,  Frankfurt, 
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service  bureaus 

around  the  world.  ■ 

Meanwhile,  in  a 

our  R&D  labs,  M 

we’re  working  hard  ■ 

on  the  rest.  n 

This  is  all  part  of 
an  exciting  new 

Atex  concept  4l|BlBynn 
called  the  Total 

Publishing  Environment  (TPE). 

TPE  is  the  total  integration 
of  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
production  functions. 

It  is  the  ability  to  create 
and  manage  all  page  elements . . . 
and  to  output  full  pages  with 
all  those  elements  in  place. 


With  TPE, 

'  1  ^texlsdeliv- 

M  j  ering  the  next 

W  I  generation 

F  U  ^  1  of  electronic 

you  more.  Just  write  us. 
Sure,  we’re  stubborn, 
but  we’re  smart. 


A  KODAK  COMPANY 


Alex,  Inc. 

32  Wiyins  Ave.  MSI92Y 

BeJfoid.MAOnV) 

(617)275-«300 


Hamburg,  Helsinki,  Johannesburg,  London,  Madrid,  Melbourne,  Milan,  Munich,  Oslo,  Paris,  Rome,  Rotterdam,  Sto  Paulo,  Stockholm. 


Perspective  on  today’s  news  . . . 
Outlook  on  tomorrow’s  headlines 


Editorial  Research  Reports  will  bring  you  comprehensive,  objective 
analysis  of  the  national  issues  your  readers  care  about. 

Congressional  Quarterly  Service  provides  the  most  reliable  coverage 
available  of  legislative  and  political  action  in  Washington  and  across 
the  country. 


Together  these  services  provide  a  news  research  and  analysis  system 
you’ll  rely  on  when  you  need  to  be  familiar  with  all  facets  of  a  national 
issue  and  when  you  need  insightful  analysis  and  interpretation. 


Hundreds  of  editors  and  reporters  rely  on  Congressional  Quarterly 
Service  and  Editorial  Research  Reports  as  their  primary  news  research 
tool.  Call  us  today  to  discuss  how  you  could  be  using  these  unique 
services  to  provide  your  readers  the  reliable,  well-researched  news 
coverage  and  analysis  they  demand. 


Congressional  Quarterly  Service 
Editorial  Research  Reports 


1414  22nd  Street  N.W.,  Washington.  O.C.  20037  (202)  887-8578 


Subscriber  Maintenance  and  Service 
Distribution  and  Production  Control 
Draw  Accounting 
Subscriber  Billing 
Flexible  Pay  Methods  (PBM) 
Routing  Automatic 


Labels 

Marketing 

Carrier  Compensation 
TMC 

ABC  Reporting 


Featuring  Hardware  from 

Texas  Instruments. 


Additional  PaperTrak 
Systems  Available 

•  General  Accounting 

•  Classified  Advertising 

•  Editorial  &  Composition 

•  Word  Processing 

•  Spreadsheet 

Call  now  for  a  demonstration  or 
more  information 

DATA  SCIENCES,  INC. 

8555  Sixteenth  Street  •  Silver  Spring.  MD  20910 
(301)  587-3700 


Index  ( continued  from  page  360) 

Sacramento  Union  page  23i 
Scarborough  Research  Corporation 
page  358 

Schenectady  Gazette  page  202 
Carl  Schlesinger  page  369 
Scott,  Marshall,  Sands  &  McGinley 
page  206 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers  cover  4 

Scripps  League  Newspapers  page  m 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  page  333 

Smithsonian  Associates  page  i9 

Society  of  Professional  Journalists  page  93 

Stepper  Associates,  Inc.  page  208 

Sun  Company  page  335 

System  Integrators  pages  260,  261 

Szabo  Associates  cover  3 

Taft  Equipment  Sales  Company  page  289 

Titusville  Herald  page  15 

Toledo  Blade  page  20 

Topeka  Capitol-Joumal  page  352 

Toronto  Star  page  8 

Trentonian  page  150 

TV  Data  page  232 

U-B  Newspaper  Syndicate  page  223 

U.S.  Printing  Ink  page  122 

United  Media  pages  310-313 

United  Way  of  America  page  200 

United  Press  International  page  317 

Vine  Book  Press  page  3^6 

Wall  Street  Journal  page  271 

Washington  Observer-Reporter  page  3i8 

Washington  Post  page  165 

Watertown  Daily  "nmes  page  2 

Deane  Weinberg  Insurance  Agency, 

Inc.  page  202 

Western  Litho  Plate  page  27i 

Windsor  Systems  page  80 

Worcester  Telegram  &  Gazette  page  5i 

Worrell  Newspapers  page  309 

Xenotron  page  137 

Youngs,  Walker  &  Company  page  360 


ACENTURYOFNEW 
YORKNEWSPAPER 
HISTORY  .  .  .  when  the 

Compoeing  Room  was  King! 

Read  how  oM-lime  printers 
reacted  to  invention  of  the  Robot  Compc$iior 
Linotype  .  .  .  Learn  the  real 
causes  behind  the  historic  114-day  Strike/ 
Lockout  of  1962-1963!  Contains  rare  photo- 
history  of  hrpesetting  machines,  pre-Lmotype 
to  early  video-typesetter . . .  attd  much  more. 


"The  tingle  authoritative  account  of  how 
the  induttrygot  to  where  it  it  today-  ” 

— ALLAN M.  SIEGAL, Editor. Neve,  JhiN.  Y.  Teim 

UNION  PRINTERS  & 

CONTROLLED  AUTOMATION  llluetrated  I 
$6.95  +  $1  postage  to  C.  SCHLESINGER, 
_ 39  Myrtle  St.,  Rutherford  N  J.  07070  _ 
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Controlling  the  huge  amount  of 
information  required  for  total  market 
coverage  is  putting  circulation  outside 
the  capabilities  of  manual  operations. 
Computerization  in  circulation  is  no 
longer  a  luxury  affordable  only  by  large 
papers .  It  is  a  necessity  for  providing 
timely  customer  service  and  is  essential 
in  maintaining  managerial  control. 

On-Line  Circulation  Management 
System  (OCMS)  incorporates  numerous 
features  designed  to  transcend  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  amount  of  manual  steps  required 
to  get  your  newspaper  on  the  street. 


In  short,  OCMS  offers. . . 

•  Total  Market  Access  by  Address, 
Name  or  Phone  Number 

•  Subscriber  Starts/Stops/Restarts 
performed  on-line  while 
customer  is  on  the  phone 

•  Virtual  Routing  System® 
provides  automatic  carrier 
assignment  and  instantaneous 
assignment  changes 

•  Subscriber  Complaints  Retriev¬ 
able  by  Customer/Carrier  and 
District 


,  v  p'  to  AM*nc4... 


•  Online  Route  Lists  instantly  dis- 
playable  with  customer  delivery 
instructions 

•  Daily  Draw  Reports  analyzing 
and  summarizing  Start/Stop/ 
Restart  transactions 

OCMS  brings  the  future  to  you  today 
in  a  remarkably  easy  package.  No  other 
package  on  the  market  can  provide  a 
circulation  department  with  such  a 
sophisticated  network  of  controls. 

For  more  information,  call  us  today. 


^perpetual  systems,  inc. 

1771  Washington  Street,  Stoughton,  MA  02072,  617-341-1408 


Newspapers  in  2084 


By  Dr.  Leo  Bogart 

Will  newspapers  still  be  published  a 
century  from  now?  My  forecasts  can  be 
offered  fearlessly,  since  no  reader  of 
these  words  can  have  any  reason  to  dis¬ 
pute  them  until  the  next  hundred  years 
have  passed.  It  takes  no  paranoid 
imagination  to  foresee  a  world 
devastated  by  nuclear  catastrophe  or  by 
the  consequences  of  environmental  pollu¬ 
tion,  but  such  disturbing  visions  must  be 
exorcised  by  anyone  trying  to  plan  for  a 
manageable  future. 

There  will  be  newspapers  in  2084,  but 
they  will  be  quite  different  from  those  of 
today,  in  an  age  of  vastly  expanded  com¬ 
munications  resources.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  project  from  existing  trends  to  a  soci¬ 
ety  of  far  better  educated  people  living 
longer,  healthier,  more  rewarding  lives. 
We  can  visualize  a  global  economy 
becoming  steadily  more  productive  upon 
an  ever-expanding  base  of  new  technolo¬ 
gy,  fueled  by  new  sources  of  energy  and 
stimulated  by  new  adventures  in  space. 

It  is  harder  to  foresee  the  changes  in 
human  values,  aspirations,  and  behavior 
patterns  than  those  in  the  material 
aspects  of  life.  The  division  of  labor 
between  the  sexes  will  be  progressively 
less  distinct;  the  ranks  of  the  dis¬ 
advantaged  will  be  diminished  as 
minorities  find  their  way  into  the  main¬ 
stream.  With  a  growing  population  of 
vigorous  older  people,  the  definitions  of 
work  and  leisure  will  be  blurred.  The 
relationship  between  home  and  the  work¬ 
place  will  be  different,  as  home  com¬ 
munications  systems  allow  more  personal 
business,  shopping,  and  work  activity  to 
take  place  at  home.  All  this  will  change 
the  balance  of  cities  and  suburbs,  and 
thus  the  physical  appearance  of  the  coun¬ 
try  itself.  Daily  life  will  be  very  different 
when  everyone  can  fly  through  the  air 
with  the  greatest  of  ease  and  the  wrist- 
watch  picturephone  is  a  commonplace. 
Developments  like  these,  and  others  now 
unimaginable,  will  change  the  public’s 
preoccupations  and  interests,  change  the 
content  of  the  news,  change  people’s 
loyalties  and  identifications,  and  thus 
change  the  constituencies  for  news 
media. 

'The  functions  of  all  existing  media  will 
be  transformed  by  the  development  of 


Dr.  Leo  Bogart,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  General  Manager,  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Bureau,  has  been  with  the  Bureau  since 
1960.  He  is  author  of  "Press  and  Public" 
and  "Strategy  in  Advertising. "  A  new 
expanded  and  revised  edition  of  the  latter 
publication  will  be  released  in  May,  1984. 


artificial  intelligence,  of  two-way 
interactive  linkages,  and  of  ready  access 
to  vast  amounts  of  stored  information  and 
entertainment.  Not  only  will  individuals 
be  able  to  get  what  they  want  when  they 
want  it,  but  advertisers  will  be  readily 
able  to  identify  the  individuals  or  house¬ 
holds  at  whom  they  want  to  aim  their 
messages.  So  where  will  newspapers  fit 
in? 

1.  Newspapers  will  still  appear  in  a 
printed  format,  simply  because  there  is 
no  more  efficient  way  of  encompassing 
and  packaging  a  great  mass  of  complex 
information  for  easy  and  speedy  re¬ 
trieval. 

2.  The  substance  on  which  newspapers 
are  printed  will  not  be  based  just  on 
woodpulp,  but  on  an  amalgam  of  raw 
materials  selected  to  minimize  both 
expense  and  effects  on  the  environment. 

3.  Newspaper  organizations  will  be 
comprehensive  information  providers, 
rather  than  publishers.  They  will  gener¬ 
ate  not  a  single  uniform  product,  but  a 
variety  of  products  available  to  users 
through  different  means.  These  will 
include  text  and  pictures  (still  and 
motion)  in  a  video  format  (with  the  option 
of  a  wall-screen  or  a  lap-board)  and  with  a 
facsimile  in-home  printer  for  those  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  extra  price  and  to  bear  the 
inconvenience  of  maintaining  a  paper¬ 
recycling  machine  under  the  bed. 

4.  Newspapers  will  market  a  high 
share  of  the  input  available  to  them. 
Editorial  copy  that  is  now  discarded,  as 
well  as  the  entire  morgue  of  prior 
information,  will  be  routinely  sold  in 
electronic  or  printed  form  to  the  limited 
number  of  customers  who  have  a  use  for 
it,  and  new  additional  data  sources  will  be 
developed. 

5.  High  quality  color  will  be  universally 
available.  Electronic  controls  will  pro¬ 
vide  perfect  register  and  tones  for  papers 
printed  at  ultra-high  speed. 

6.  Decentralized  production  will  make 
possible  the  up-to-the  -minute,  round- 
the-clock  newspaper.  Papers  will  be 
printed  in  small  plants  at  many  locations, 
with  both  editorial  matter  and  advertis¬ 
ing  continually  fresh  and  updated 
throughout  the  day  by  telecommunica¬ 
tion. 

7.  'There  will  be  a  revival  of  newspaper 
competition.  Readers  will  have  their 
choice  of  a  variety  of  national  dailies 
appealing  to  different  tastes  and 
interests.  The  development  of  low- 
budget  production  facilities  and  pooled 
distribution  systems  will  make  it  possible 
for  small-circulation  papers  to  compete  at 
the  community  level  as  well.  No  clear 
distinction  will  remain  among  news¬ 


paper,  magazine,  and  book  publishers, 
broadcasters,  filmmakers,  and  telecom¬ 
munications  companies,  all  of  whom  will 
compete  directly,  offering  timely 
information  in  both  electronic  and 
printed  form. 

8.  Distribution  systems  will  be  com¬ 
petitive  and  comprehensive,  delivering 
non-daily  publications,  advertising, 
product  samples,  and  packages  through 
professional,  full-time  adult  carrier 
forces  making  the  rounds  of  their 
assigned  territories  a  number  of  times 
each  day. 

9.  Newspapers  will  include  a  high  pro¬ 
portion  of  individually  customized  con¬ 
tent.  Detailed  marketing  and  media 
information  on  individual  households  will 
be  routinely  available.  Inkjet  printing 
methods  will  make  it  possible  to  tailor 
each  paper  to  the  recipient’s  characteris¬ 
tics  and  wishes,  with  optional  charges  for 
supplements  to  the  basic  package. 
Advertising  will  be  highly  targeted,  with 
ad  copy  and  art  beamed  to  fit  the  profile 
of  each  reader  household. 

10.  Newspapers  will  still  be  a  mass 
medium,  providing  a  common  core  pack¬ 
age  of  the  information  that  most  people 
need  to  orient  themselves  to  the  society 
around  them.  This  will  include  the  news 
they  could  not  possibly  anticipate,  as  well 
as  the  special  details  that  express  their 
own  individuality. 

11.  Readers  will  pay  a  larger  share  of 
the  newspaper’s  income  than  they  do 
now,  and  advertisers  less.  This  seems 
inevitable  as  newspapers  provide  the 
reader  with  additional  values  and  as 
advertising  itself  becomes  more  competi¬ 
tive  and  more  selective.  By  the  year 
2084,  the  classification  of  advertising  as 
national  or  local  will  be  meaningless,  and 
a  high  proportion  of  product  marketing 
will  be  done  on  an  international  scale. 

12.  Newspaper  content  will  be  geared 
to  a  more  sophisticated  reader.  A  better 
educated,  more  widely  traveled  popula¬ 
tion  will  demand  authoritative  reporting 
and  good  writing.  But  they  will  still  come 
to  the  newspaper  with  the  same 
expectations  that  have  attracted  readers 
for  some  three  hundred  years  past:  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity  about  what’s  new, 
to  widen  their  horizons,  to  learn  what’s 
useful,  and  to  find  an  unexpected  laugh  or 
two  along  the  way.  Of  one  thing  we  can  be 
sure.  Since  their  origins,  newspapers 
have  generated  and  spread  ideas,  stimu¬ 
lated  controversy,  sought  the  truth,  and 
exposed  inequity.  A  century  from  now, 
those  tasks  will  be  no  less  essential,  and 
the  need  to  do  them  with  con¬ 
viction,  grace,  and  style  will  be  no  less 
urgent. 
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No  one  plays  it  better 
than  Szabo  Associates,  the 
nation’s  leading  media  col¬ 
lection  specialists. 

Many  of  our  key  per-  - 
sonnel  have  advertising 
backgrounds  and  are  thor¬ 
oughly  familiar  with  the  rules 
of  the  game.  Particularly,  the 
often-delicate  media/ 
agency/client  relationship. 

Our  method  of  handling 
slow-pay/no-pay  accounts 
embracesa  personal,  profes¬ 
sional  touch,  born  of  our  . 


knowledge  of  your  business: 
There  are  no  form  letters.  No 
farming  out  collections  to 
sub-agencies.  And  no  delays 
in  keeping  you  informed  of 
your  claim’s  status.  Our. 

THE 

COUECTION 

GAME 


client  reports  are  concise 
andfactuaf.  ^  - 

On  the  average-  Szabo 
can  resolve  better  than  50%'"' 
of  your  collectid’n  problems 
within  90  days:  ,  .  ^ 

For  a  confidential  -  •' "  : 
analysis,  without  obligation: 
"of  yourcxDllecfion  situation, 
call  collect  404-266-2464. 
Orwote,*  .  ^ 

SZByDO  Associates'.!  nc. , 
3355  Lenox  Road  N.E., 

Suite  945,  Atlanta,  Georgia  - 
30326. 


One  of  the  great  legacies  of  Edward  Willis 
Scripps,  who  founded  Seri pps- Howard  105 
years  ago,  was  his  contemporary  approach 
to  life  and  to  journalism.  As  he  did,  we  still 
believe  a  newspaper  should  be  candid  and 
direct  and  genuinely  democratic  in  spirit. 
We're  animated,  as  he  was,  by  the  currency 
of  new  ideas.  We're  sure  E.  W.  would  approve 
of  celebrating  Editor  fie  Publisher's  100  years 
of  reporting  what's  new  in  the  hews  business. 
Welcome,E  fie  P,  to  the  Century  €lub. 


